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THE UNIVERSITY IDEA IN ANCIENT GREECE* 

BY WILLIAM DILLON, 

Editor The New World. 


I have selected as the subject of my 
paper this afternoon “The University 
Idea in Ancient Greece,” thinking 
that, perhaps, this might be an appro- 
priate subject to discuss before the 
educational department of the Catholic 
Woman’s National League. In the 
time at my disposal, I shall try to tell 
you in what respects I claim that the 
University Idea was exemplified in 
the conversational teaching of Socrates 
at Athens, and later on, in those schools 
of Athens in which the method of Soc- 
rates was applied and developed. But 
I cannot very well do this without 
first attempting to give some answer 
to the question — what is the Univer- 
sity Idea ? 

What then are the chief character- 
istics which mark off, or which ought 
to mark off, a University from a High 
School or an Academy, on the one 
hand, and from a technical school or 
business college on the other hand? 

The characteristics by which a Uni- 
versity is distingushed from a High 


School or an Academy I take to be 
mainly these three : — 

(1.) A University aims more at 
training and disciplining the mental 
faculties of its students and teaching 
them to use those faculties correctly in 
thinking for themselves. This it places 
very decidedly above the mere impart- 
ing of knowledge to the memory. 

(2.) A University aims or should 
aim, above everything else, at training 
and disciplining the character of its 
students, so as to help them to use 
rightly, and in accordance with the 
moral law, the great faculty of free 
choice, by which, more than by any- 
thing else, they are marked off from 
the lower animals. 

(3.) For the reason that it does aim 
primarily at the two objects just speci- 
fied, a University, in its teaching, re- 
lies relatively more upon the spoken 
word, and less upon the written word, 
than a school or an Academy. 

A few words as to each of these 
characteristics in turn: — (1.) One 
main aim of a University is to train 
its students to use correctly the mental 
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faculties which they possess in the 
line of original thought. We often 
hear it said of teachers in schools that 
their aim ought to be to induce the 
children, as much as possible, to think 
for themselves. This is true in a cer- 
tain sense. The child ought to be 
stimulated in every possible way to 
use its mental faculties so far as needed 
to enable it to assimilate understand- 
ing^ the knowledge imparted to it by 
the teacher, as distinguished from 
merely committing that knowledge to 
memory in parrot fashion. But no 
child is capable of original thinking, 
in the proper sense of that term, un- 
less, it may be, now and then, an in- 
fant prodigy, like Paschal. The main 
object of instruction in the school and 
the academy is, and must be, to impart 
knowledge to the memory, rather than 
to stimulate original thinking. 

It is impossible to lay down any 
general rule as to the time of life at 
which adults begin to exercise, in the 
higher sense, their faculty of thinking. 
It is considerably later in young men 
than in young women, and the change 
from the intellectual condition of 
childhood to the intellectual condition 
of maturity is greater in men than in 
women. When I say this, I do not 
forget that I am addressing an audi- 
ence of ladies, and I am aware that in 
making such a statement before an 
audience of ladies, I am treading on 
dangerous ground. However, I shall 
not pause here to explain what I have 
said or to utter “ the soft word which 
turneth away wrath.” I shall content 
myself with saying that in this paper 
I shall treat only of the University 
Idea in its bearing on the education of 
young men both because my own ex- 
perience in the working of Universities 


is confined to their work upon young 
men, and because the particular de- 
velopment of the University Idea, of 
which I am specially to treat in this 
paper, confined its operations entirely 
to the male sex. 

On the second point of difference 
above stated, I may observe that the 
discipline of the school or the academy 
is mainly coercive. True, it is most 
desiraole that the boy should be taught 
and coaxed and persuaded by every 
possible means to love what is right 
and to hate what is wrong ; but, in the 
last resort, if, in spite of your per- 
suasion, he prefers what is wrong, you 
coerce him. 

This is the principle acted upon in 
the home; and this, in the main, is 
the principle also acted upon in the 
school, and in a lesser degree in the 
academy or college. In the Univer- 
sity, it is different. There comes a time 
in the life of the youth, when the 
principle of coercion must be aban- 
doned. There comes a time when the 
only coercion you can apply is the 
coercion of the criminal law. And I 
need hardly tell you, ladies, that the 
criminal law does not profess to make 
men moral. It only professes to pre- 
vent them from forcibly or fraudulent- 
ly trespassing on the rights of others. 
There comes a time when, if the young 
man is to make his acts conform to 
the moral law at all, he must do so of 
his own free choice. It is just at the 
beginning of this time that the Uni- 
versity should take charge of him. The 
University, as distinguished from the 
school or the college, gives the young 
man a large measure of liberty. It 
subjects him to a coercive restraint a 
little more rigid — but only a little 
more rigid — than that to which he 
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will in after life be subjected by the 
criminal law. It gives him, I repeat, 
a large measure of liberty to choose 
between good and evil, but, at the 
same time, it surrounds him with 
influences which will strongly prompt 
him, without coercing him, to choose 
what is good and reject what is evil. 
This education of the will, this forma- 
tion of character, is the most impor- 
tant work a University does or ought 
to do for young men. And here I may 
digress for a moment to observe that it 
is much more important, and much 
more necessary that this particular 
kind of educational work should be 
done for young men than for young 
women. The reason for this is simply 
that woman’s moral standard is nat- 
urally, and apart from any special 
training or discipline, higher than 
man’s. In woman’s nature the spirit- 
ual and unselfish motives are stronger, 
relatively to the animal and selfish 
motives, than in man’s, and a wom- 
an will often choose the good and re- 
ject the evil as the result of her undis- 
ciplined natural impulses, where a 
man, if left to his undisciplined im- 
pulses, would almost certainly choose 
the evil and reject the good. 

The two characteristic differences 
between a University and a school, 
which I have been briefly considering, 
have reference to the objects to be 
aimed at. The third difference has 
reference to the means by which those 
objects are attained. I have expressed 
this characteristic by saying that a 
University, in its teaching, relies rela- 
tively more upon the spoken word 
and less upon the written word, as 
compared with a school or a college. 

This, also, will need some explana- 
tion. It may be, ladies, that some of 


you are engaged in that noblest of all 
avocations, outside of the sacred min- 
istry — the avocation of teaching the 
young. You will tell me, perhaps, 
that the need of supplementing the 
written by the spoken word is as great 
in the school as in the University. 
You will tell me that the teacher who 
teaches merely from the book, and 
fails to supplement the book by oral 
explanation, will never make a success 
in her profession; that the personal 
influence, which is an indispensable 
condition of success is only acquired 
when the teacher puts her own person- 
ality into her teaching and causes her 
pupils to feel instinctively that they 
are getting something from her which 
they could never get by the mere 
study of their class books. All this I 
freely admit. I have not thought of 
denying that the spoken word, and 
the personal influence of the teacher, 
are important elements in the teach- 
ing of the school. I have only af- 
firmed that they are relatively more 
important and more essential in the 
teaching of the University. And in- 
deed this necessarily follows from what 
I have said as to the function of the 
University in stimulating original 
thought and forming moral character. 
A very little experience will enable us 
to see clearly that, in the case of the 
vast majority of young men, these 
ends cannot be attained nearly so well 
by the reading of books as by the 
spoken word and the personal influ- 
ence of a great teacher. Hence it fol- 
lows that the lectures of a great Uni- 
versity professor, who understands his 
work, will differ widely, in their scope 
and aim from a formal treatise on the 
subject with which he deals. They 
will not purport to give to the listener, 
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cut and dried, the sum total of the 
knowledge as yet accumulated by pre- 
vious thinkers and writers upon that 
particular subject. They will not fol- 
low the thought in each case to its 
conclusions. They will be suggestive 
rather than didactic. They will aim 
rather to stimulate the student to in- 
vestigate for himself than to commit 
to his memory the ready-made con- 
clusions of others. 

Indeed, in my opinion, the most 
perfect form of University teaching is 
not the lecture, but the talk ; not the 
formal teaching of a class of passive 
listeners, but the active exchange of 
the spoken word between the teacher 
and his disciples in conversation. And 
this is one reason why I have elected 
to speak to you about the University 
idea as exemplified in ancient Greece; 
because it has always seemed to me 
that the University idea, in some of 
its most essential elements, was sel- 
dom, if ever, more perfectly exempli- 
fied in practice than when Socrates 
assembled around him the keenest in- 
tellects among the young Athenians 
of his day, whether in the Agora, or 
the Paltestra or the Lyceum, or in the 
house of Agathon, or under the plane 
tree by the banks of the Ilissus, or, 
finally, in the prison during the clos- 
ing hours that elapsed before the fatal 
draught of hemlock — and there, with 
all the skill of the accomplished dia- 
lectician, by the question quickly put 
and the answer quickly parried, led 
them on, step by step, to investigate 
with him such questions as what is 
Temperance; What is Friendship; 
What is Love; What is Justice, and 
what grounds have we believing that 
the soul is immortal? 

There is another characteristic of a 


University which is more or less im 
plied in the one I have just been 
speaking of, and of which it may be 
well to say a few words. A University 
is a place where a number of young 
men are brought together; and the 
social intercourse of these young men 
with one another ought to form an in- 
fluence in their mental and moral de- 
velopment second only to the influ- 
ence of their common teachers. In 
the great Universities of the Middle 
Ages, this was thoroughly understood ; 
residence at the University for a cer- 
tain number of years was considered 
an essential part of a University train- 
ing. Hence we read of the vast num- 
bers of young men who flocked to the 
Universities of Paris, of Bologna and 
of Oxford. In these our days, a sys- 
tem has grown up of giving what are 
called University degrees to young 
men who merely pass a certain number 
of examinations. They have a great 
institution in London called the Uni- 
versity of London. It holds three ex- 
aminations, about a year apart, before 
it confers the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. They are very difficult exam- 
inations, and the young man or wom- 
an who passes them must do a good 
deal of hard study. Now, I do not 
deny that this system has its advan- 
tages. It stimulates to study, and 
study is always better than idleness. 
The young man or woman who gets 
the degree gets a certificate from a 
number of eminent gentlemen to the 
fact that he or she is a good student, 
and has accumulated a very consider- 
able amount of book learning. But I 
object strongly to these gentlemen 
calling their certificate a University 
degree, and certifying that the person 
upon whom it is conferred has had a 
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University training. The simple fact 
is that this person, however extensive 
may be his or her book-learning, has 
not had a University training, in the 
true sense of that term. Upon this 
point of the necessity of social inter- 
course and the clash of mind with 
mind amongst the students, Dr. New- 
man has written a remarkable passage 
which I shall take the liberty of quot- 
ing for you. In one of the discourses 
which are collected in his book en- 
titled “ The Idea of a University,” Dr. 
Newman says: — “I protest to you, 
gentlemen, that, if I had to choose be- 
tween a so-called University, which 
dispensed with residence and tutorial 
superintendence, and gave its degrees 
to every person who passed an exam- 
ination in a wide range of subjects, 
and a University which had no Pro- 
fessors or examinations at ail, but 
merely brought a number of young 
men together for three or four years, 
and then sent them away, as the Uni- 
versity of Oxford is said to have done 
some sixty years since, if I were asked 
which of these two methods was the 

better discipline of the intellect, 

if I must determine which of the two 
courses was the more successful in train- 
ing, moulding, enlarging the mind, 
which sent out men more fitted for 
their secular duties, which produced 
better public men, men of the world, 
men whose names would descend to 
posterity, I would have no hesitation 
in giving the preference to that Uni- 
versity which did nothing over that 
which exacted of its members an ac- 
quaintance with every science under 
the sun.” 

So much for the essential character- 
istics of the University as distinguished 
from the School or Academy. As dis- 


tinguished from the business college, 
or the place, by whatever name it may 
call itself, which professes to teach those 
branches which may be directly made 
available for the making of money, 
and because they may be so made 
available — the University is a place in 
which the student is led on to pursue 
knowledge, for its own sake, and for 
the general mental discipline which it 
afiords, regardless of the fact whether 
it be or be not practically useful, in 
the very narrow and sordid sense 
in which that phrase has come to be 
used in these our days. And let me 
remark here, ladies, that neither the 
Greek philosophers, who taught in the 
schools of Athens, nor the Professors, 
who taught in the Universities of the 
Middle Ages, would have thought of 
sneering at or making little of techni- 
cal knowledge or of those branches 
which you would now call a business 
education. But they would have been 
very much surprised indeed if some- 
one had told them, as the average Chi- 
cago business man would tell you with 
very great confidence to-day, that these 
were the only kind of studies that 
were useful or worth studing at all. 
They would have readily admitted 
that a sufficiency of bread is quite es- 
sential to man’s comfortable existence, 
but they would have laid much more 
stress than your average Chicago busi- 
ness man does to-day upon the great 
truth that “ not by bread alone doth 
man live.” They would have ad- 
mitted that it is eminently right, ex- 
pedient, and even necessary that our 
material wants should be satisfied in 
moderation, but they would have re- 
buked with indignant scorn that inso- 
lence of materialism run mad which 
affirms that the things of the body are 
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not only equal to, but superior to, the 
things of the spirit, and that the 
knowledge which directly helps us to 
satisfy our material needs is the only 
knowledge that is worth pursuing. 

I shall next proceed to inquire how 
those elements in the idea of the Uni- 
versity, which I have been consider- 
ing, were exemplified in the schools of 
Athens. They did not have the name 
University in those days or any Greek 
equivalent of that name; but it matters 
not by what name these assemblages 
of young students were known, pro- 
vided they had the essential character- 
istics of what we now call a University. 
In the classical age of Athens there 
were a number of these schools. The 
four most famous were, the Academy, 
the Peripatetics, the Epecureans, and 
the Stoics. The Academy was the 
school of Plato, and was so called be- 
cause the great teacher was accustomed 
to meet his disciples in the olive groves 
attached to the gymnasium of Acad- 
emies in the outskirts of Athens, and 
there to stimulate them to the search 
for truth by his teaching and his con- 
versation. The Peripatetic School was 
the school of Aristotle. It met at the 
Lyceum, an enclosure with a temple 
and grounds sacred to Apollo. The 
School took its name from a Greek 
word denoting the covered walks in 
which the disciples used to walk up 
and down while conversing with or 
listening to the teaching of their mas- 
ter. The Epicureans were named after 
their founder, Epicurus ; and the Stoics 
were named from the Stoa or porch at 
Athens, in which Zeno, the founder of 
this school, used to assemble his dis- 
ciples. 

If I were asked to frame a definition 
of the Schools presided over by Plato 


and Aristotle at the Academy and at 
the Lyceum, I would say that they 
were assemblages of men, mostly 
young, who were brought together 
mainly by the desire to hear and talk 
with a great teacher ; who, by the per- 
sonal influence of that teacher were 
stimulated to seek truth for its own 
sake ; and who, in this search for truth, 
were helped by the teachings of their 
master, by the conversations they held 
with him, and by the discussions held 
amongst themselves of the thoughts 
which the master suggested. You will 
easily see, ladies, that this definition 
of the Schools of Plato and Aristotle 
includes almost all of the elements 
which I have emphasized as being es- 
sential to the idea of a University. 

Plato was the disciple of Socrates, 
and Aristotle was the disciple of Plato. 
Hence the Schools of Plato and Aris- 
totle have always been classed as 
Socratic Schools. Not that Aristotle 
took his ideas from Plato, or that Plato 
took his ideas from Socrates. Both 
Plato and Aristotle were in the fullest 
and highest sense original thinkers. 
But for his method of investigation 
and his method of teaching, each of 
them was largely indebted to Socrates. 
And, indeed, Socrates may be said to 
have been the father of the University 
idea in ancient Greece. Among all 
the great teachers the world has known 
— I speak now of teachers merely l*u- 
man — no one ever exercised as great 
an influence by conversation alone as 
did Socrates. Dr. Johnson is com- 
monly regarded as the greatest con- 
vener of modern times. Yet even 
Boswell himself, if he were now alive, 
would hardly maintain that the con- 
versation of Johnson has exercised as 
great an influence on human thought 
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as the conversation of Socrates. Soc- 
rates gave a practical proof of his be- 
lief in the superiority of the spoken to 
the written word by committing noth- 
ing to writing. As in the case of an- 
other teacher, immeasurably greater 
than Socrates, all that we know of His 
teaching has come to us through the 
record kept and, after His death, com- 
mitted to writing by His disciples. Soc- 
rates’ greatest disciple, Plato, has seen 
fit to put all of his own written teach- 
ing in the form of dialogues between 
Socrates and those who came to hear 
him. It is very difficult for us now to 
tell which of these dialogues are really 
Socratic, and which of them consist 
merely of Plato’s own thought put 
into the mouth of his master. How- 
ever, as regards some few of them, we 
can feel tolerably certain, from inter- 
nal evidence, that they are more or 
less accurate reports of what Socrates 
actually said. Prom these, as well as 
from what another disciple, Xenophon, 
has reported, and from what we know 
from other sources regarding the influ- 
ence which Socrates exercised over 
those who listened to him, we can form 
a very fair idea both of his method 
and of the general scope of his teach- 
ing. In one of the dialogues of Plato, 
Socrates is made to tell a story which 
at once emphasizes and to some extent 
justifies his preference for the spoken 
word. There was once, he tells Phae- 
drus, in Egypt a famous old God 
whose name was Theuth. He was the 
inventor of many arts and sciences, 
but his great discovery was the use of 
letters. In those days, Thamus was 
the King of the whole of Upper Egypt. 
To whom came Theuth, and showed 
his inventions, desiring only that the 
Egyptians might have the benefit of 


them. Some Thamus praised and 
others he censured. At last they came 
to the invention of letters. “This,” 
said Theuth, “will make the Egyptians 
wiser, and will give them better mem- 
ories, for this is the cure of forgetful- 
ness and of folly.” But Thamus said : — 

“ Oh most ingenious Theuth, he who 
has the gift of invention is not always 
the best judge of the utility of his own 
inventions to the users of them. And 
in this instance a paternal love of your 
own child has led you to say what is 
not the fact. For, in truth, this in- 
vention of yours will cause forgetful- 
ness in the souls of the learners, be- 
cause they will no longer use their 
memories. They will trust to the ex- 
ternal written characters and not to 
their own memories. You have found 
not a specific for memory, but a sub- 
stitute for memory. You will give 
your disciples omy the pretense of 
wisdom. They will be hearers of many 
things and learners of none. They 
will appear to be omniscient tod will 
really know nothing. They will have 
the reputation of knowledge without 
the reality.” 

Of the various dialogues or disserta- 
tions in which Plato has purported to 
report the teaching of Socrates, the 
three most commonly read now-a-days 
are the Apology, the Crito, and the 
Phaedo. The Apology is the utter- 
ance in which Socrates saw fit to de- 
fend himself on his trial. For con- 
venience, I call it a dialogue with the 
rest, although it is really a speech, in 
colloquial form, with, here and there, 
some cross-questioning of the accusers. 
The Crito is the dialogue in which 
Socrates justifies to his friend Crito 
his refusal to avail himself of the ar- 
rangements made by his friends for 
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effecting his escape from prison after 
he had been condemned to die. The 
Phaedo, perhaps the best known and 
most widely read of all the dialogues, 
gives us an account of what transpired 
in the prison during the closing hours 
when the favorite disciples came to 
have their last talk with their master 
before he drank the hemlock. These 
closing hours were fittingly devoted by 
Socrates to the task of trying to in- 
spire his disciples with the strong con- 
fidence, which he himself felt, that 
death would be for him only a passing 
from a lower to a higher life. 

Of these three dialogues, the Apol- 
ogy is the only one that can be pro- 
nounced with any degree of confidence 
to be a substantially accurate report of 
what Socrates really said. Even of 
this we cannot be quite certain, but I 
believe it is the general opinion of 
those most competent to judge that 
Socrates defended himself substantial- 
ly as Plato has reported. The Phaedo 
contains many marvellous flashes of 
spiritual insight which are certainly 
Plantonic. Take for example the ac- 
count given near the end of the dia- 
logue of the judgment of the soul 
which takes places after death. Here 
we are told that after death the genius 
of each soul conveys it to a certain 
place where it is judged. Those who 
have committed great and unpardon- 
able crimes are hurled down into 
Tartarus, whence they never come 
out. 

Those who have lived neither well 
nor ill and those who have committed 
crimes which, though great, are not 
unpardonable, are subjected to differ- 
ent degrees of punishment, until they 
are purified of their evil deeds ; and, 
when they have suffered the penalty 


of the wrongs which they have done 
to others, they are absolved, and re- 
ceive the reward of their good deeds 
according to their deserts. While those 
who are remarkable for having led 
holy lives are simply released from 
this earthly prison, and go to their 
true home which is above. 

In the Apology, Socrates gives an ao 
count of his motives and of his method 
of teaching. In reading this account, 
we see in what sense it may be said 
that Socrates was the father of the 
University idea, as it was subsequently 
developed in the Socratic schools of 
Athens. He tells us how some friend 
of his asked the oracle at Delphi if any 
man was wiser than Socrates, and the 
oracle replied that no man was wiser. 
On hearing this answer Socrates was 
much puzzled, for as he tells us, he 
knew that in truth he had no wisdom. 
So he started out to question all whom 
he met, selecting especially those who 
had a great reputation for wisdom, 
with a view to testing what their wis- 
dom was worth. After he had carried 
on this process for a considerable time, 
he came to see what the oracle meant, 
but not until he had exposed a good 
many pretenders to wisdom, and there- 
by made a good many dangerous ene- 
mies. Here is his own account of the 
result, as given in the Apology : — “ I 
am called wise because my hearers al- 
ways imagine that I myself possess 
the wisdom which I find wanting in 
others. But the truth is, 0 men of 
Athens, that God alone is wise ; and 
by this oracle he means to say that 
the wisdom of men is worth little or 
nothing. He is not speaking of Soc- 
rates ; he is only using my name as an 
illustration, as if he would say — he, 0 
men, is the wisest, who, like Socrates, 
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knows that his wisdom is in truth 
worth nothing. And so I go my way, 
obedient to the God and make inquiry 
into the wisdom of anyone, whether 
citizen or stranger, who claims to be 
wise ; and if he is not wise, then in 
vindication of the oracle, I show him 
that he is not wise, and this occupa- 
tion quite absorbs me, and I am in 
utter poverty by reason of my devo- 
tion to the God.” 

In the account of his life and work 
which Socrates gives us in the Apol- 
ogy, two things stand out in strong 
relief. These are, firstly, his absolute 
devotion to truth for its own sake; 
and secondly, the aggressive campaign 
which he constantly waged, in season 
and out of season, by means of his pe- 
culiar style of cross-examining conver- 
sation, to expose and smite error and 
the false pretense of wisdom wherever 
he found it, and to help all sincere 
seekers after truth to find that for 
which they sought. It was my inten- 
tion, ladies, when I began to write 


this paper to have exemplified in some 
detail the method and the aims of 
Socrates by quotations from and refer- 
ences to the Socratic dialogues of 
Plato; and to have shown how that 
method influenced the schools of 
Athens, and through them the Uni- 
versities of the middle ages. But when, 
in following out the line of thought 
which suggested itself to me, I reached 
the point at which this detailed exam- 
ination of the method of Socrates 
would properly begin, I found that I 
had also reached the point at which 
this paper ought to end. Perhaps, it 
is as well that it should be so. Socrates 
himself aimed, as a rule, rather to sug- 
gest lines of thought than to follow 
them out to their conclusions. If what 
I have said this afternoon shall be the 
cause of even a few of you doing, on 
your own account, a little more read- 
ing of Plato than you otherwise would 
do, I shall be more than compensated 
for any little trouble I may have had 
in the preparation of this paper. 


A WORD FOR DRYDEN. 

BY REV. A. M. O’NEILL. 


It is not the purpose of this article 
to treat of the literary merits of Dry- 
den, who is conceded the first place in 
the second class of English poets, and 
who, as a prose writer, has but few 
equals in our language, but to note 
the venomous motives that prompted 
contemporary opponents to assail his 
character, and the avidity with which 
such historians as Macaulay and Greene 
have accepted these accusations as gos- 
pel truth. Dryden was the acknowl- 
edged leading literary man in England 
of his day. Naturally, he had a host 
of admirers, and his enemies were le- 


gion. We generally picture an author 
to our minds in some secluded spot, 
holding communion with nature and 
his soul, but the intelligent reader of 
Dryden will identify him with the 
political contentions, the religious con- 
troversies, and the other exciting events 
of his day. Disappointed literary ri- 
vals, political opponents, religious ad- 
versaries — all considered it a labor of 
love to blacken his name. 

“ The evil that men do lives after them ; 

The good is oft interred with their bones.” 

In Dryden’s case the evil has been 
magnified, and even the good has been 
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made the object of sinister interpreta- 
tion. 

None of the poet’s apologists will at- 
tempt to justify all his acts, neither 
will they try to minimize the censure 
which he deserves for the obscenity 
pervading many of his productions. 
Adopting the low standard, 

“He who lives to please, must please to 
live,” 

he produced for a licentious age trag- 
edies, and especially comedies that 
have added nothing to his literary 
fame, and much to his discredit. In 
his preface to “The Fables,” Dryden 
confesses his guilt, and admits that he 
is deserving of the animadversions 
heaped upon him on account of his 
immoral productions. “I shall say 
the less of Mr. Collier,” he writes, “ be- 
cause, in many places, he taxes me 
justly ; and I have pleaded guilty to 
all thoughts and expressions of mine, 
which can be truly argued of obscen- 
ity, profaneness, or immorality, and 
retract them.” 

His flattery of those in power grates 
upon our ears, but the same defect 
mars the writings of nearly all his lit- 
erary contemporaries. 

It cannot be denied that the person, 
who judges men merely from the sur- 
face, will conclude that the poet 
changed his political and religious 
convictions almost as easily and as 
quickly as he did his garments ; but 
are such conclusions always logical? 
It is true that Dryden had been iden- 
tified with the Puritans, that he had 
published heroic stanzas on Cromwell 
after the Protector’s death, and that at 
the Restoration, he declared himself 
an ardent royalist, and published the 
“ Astraea Redux,” and a panegyric on 
the King’s coronation. This was a 


sudden change, many have maintained, 
that was prompted by mercenary mo- 
tives, — a veering of his political sails 
for favorable winds. A glance beneath 
the surface, however, will show that 
this change was neither as surprising 
nor as inconsistent, as his revilers 
would have us believe. The fact is 
that Dryden’s religious and political 
convictions were then far from ma- 
turity — they were merely in a forma- 
tive state. Literature was the princi- 
pal subject that engrossed his attention. 
A careful perusal even of the “ Heroic 
Stanzas” will convince us that he was 
not an unqualified admirer of the 
cause of the roundheads. He was car- 
ried along, like thousands of others of 
his countrymen, by the waves of pop- 
ular enthusiasm. Sentiment, not con- 
viction, was then moulding his actions. 
Maturer reflection was sure to convert 
the republican into the royalist; for 
the latter cause was more adapted to 
his principles and temperament. Dry- 
den was a literary man, but under the 
Commonwealth, literature had re- 
ceived little encouragement; Dryden 
believed in granting the people plenty 
of pleasure, but under the Common- 
wealth their pleasures had been re- 
stricted; Dryden was of a humane 
disposition, and the wanton shedding 
of human blood, indulged in by Crom- 
well and his followers, was sure to 
beget in his heart a dislike for the per- 
petrators of those horrors. His early 
Puritanical training and popular en- 
thusiasm made him espouse the side 
of the Commonwealth, but his temper- 
ament, his principles were antagonistic 
to its causes, and the law of develop- 
ment explains his political change, 
which to many argues insincerity on 
his part. Prejudiced critics have sin- 
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gled him out for censure on this ac- 
count. They would have us infer that 
he was alone in this change, whereas 
he merely followed in the footsteps of 
the majority of the English people. 
This change would have been ac- 
cepted by Protestant historians and 
critics as natural and even consistent, 
were it not for a subsequent one, — his 
conversion from Protestantism to Cath- 
olicity. This brought upon his head 
theii severest maledictions. Incon- 
sistent, mercenary, venal, servile, hypo- 
critical, are the favorite adjectives by 
which his character is designated. 
They point to the fact that within 
three years after writing the “ Religio 
Laici” (a poem in defence of the 
Church of England), he embraced 
Catholicity, and this, they argue, shows 
that he was not sincere in his conver- 
sion. James II, who was a Catholic, 
succeeded his brother, Charles II, on 
the throne ; hence they maintain that 
his conversion was merely the sequel 
of a mercenary desire to please his 
sovereign. Their method of arguing 
convinces one that they are far from 
being sincere, in accusing Dryden of 
insincerity. 

The “ Religio Laici,” if read between 
the lines, gives signs of a doubting 
mind, and even when arguing against 
the existence of an infallible church, 
Dryden confesses that such a church 
would be an ideal one : 

“ Such an omniscient Church, we wish in- 
deed; 

’Twere worth both Testaments, cast in the 
Creed.” 

This couplet foreshadows what sub- 
sequently happened ; for when Dryden 
seriously turned his attention to the 
consideration of religion, his logical 
juind was convinced that if Christ in- 


stituted a Church, she must be an in- 
fallible one, for otherwise the gates of 
hell would have prevailed against her ; 
and not to multiply Scriptural proofs, 
reason herself suggested that the 
Church must be an infallible one, if 
she were to be a safe guide to her chil- 
dren, for otherwise there would be dan- 
ger of her misdirecting them. Hence 
in “ The Hind and the Panther,” he 
says: 

“But, gracious God, how well dost Thou 
provide 

For erring judgments an unerring guide!” 
In this poem, Dryden manifests no 
signs of being tossed about on the bil- 
lows of scepticism ; his religious beliefs 
are safely anchored. He says : 

“ Good life be now my task : my doubts are 
done.” 

This is the conclusion which we 
would expect a logical mind, like Dry- 
den’s, to form, but when we remember 
that conversion is the work of grace, 
and that this supernatural virtue does 
not require years or months to prove 
efficacious, how foolish it is to accuse 
Dryden of insincerity, because he be- 
came a Catholic within three years 
after writing the “ Religio Laici 1 ” If 
sincerity be dependent upon duration, 
how many years, we may ask, should 
have elapsed to entitle him to be con- 
sidered sincere? and if brevity be a 
mark of insincerity, then St. Paul 
must be condemned as a hypocrite, 
for right up to the hour of his conver- 
sion, Saul of Tarsus was an uncompro- 
mising persecutor of the Christians. 

Dryden’s previous writings are ap- 
pealed to as proofs of his insincerity, 
wherein he argues against the Church’s 
teachings. The conclusion is not de- 
ducible from the premises. Such ap- 
peals can prove nothing more than 
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that he wrote, as he then believed. 
Contrasted with his subsequent ac- 
tions, they do not prove him insin- 
cere; they merely indicate that he 
underwent a change in his religious 
beliefs. Cardinal Newman, whose sin- 
cerity is admitted by Protestants, wrote 
acrimoniously against the Church be- 
fore his conversion. This, in fact, is 
true of most of our noted converts. 
We have parallel examples in the 
political world. How many men are 
there to-day, who are honored as faith- 
ful statesmen, whose political views 
are diametrically opposed to those of 
their earlier years! We need not 
multiply references to them ; we may 
say with Virgil : “Ex uno disce omnes .” 
Gladstone commenced his public life 
an avowed Tory, and afterwards be- 
came an ardent Liberal. How many 
public questions did he defend, which 
he had previously opposed, and vice 
versa/ Some, it is true, question his 
sincerity, but the majority of people 
regard him as the grand old man, who 
has not hesitated to champion what 
he thought was right, even though it 
implied a condemnation of his pre- 
vious utterances. Do we not maintain 
that we admire the man who is open 
to conviction, and who is willing to 
acknowledge his mistake, when he dis- 
covers that he was wrong ? 

But Dryden’s critics keep harping 
on the fact that it was during the 
reign of James II he became a Catho- 
lic, and that, if he were sincere, he was 
most unfortunate in the time of his 
conversion. The criticism reflects more 
upon his revilers than the poet. It 
indicates that they consider the rule 
of expediency also that of honor. It 
is equivalent to saying that Dryden 
should have consulted public opinion, 


and not his conscience in the matter ; 
whereas the only honorable course for 
him to follow, was that of conscience, 
whether the public would favorably or 
adversely criticise his action. Some- 
thing more tangible than inferential 
deductions should be produced to jus- 
tify the odious epithets with which 
his name has been vilified. Mr. Saints- 
bury assures us that the mercenary 
plea is without foundation, — that it 
can be proven that Dryden gained not 
one penny by his conversion. The 
poet’s subsequent life is almost a posi- 
tive proof of his sincerity. 

If Dryden were the venal, unprinci- 
pled parasite that his defamers would 
have us believe, the time when we 
would expect to see those debasing 
characteristics revealed was during the 
reign of William and Mary. They 
had succeeded in expelling James II 
from the throne, and Dryden knew 
that to abjure Catholicity, and to take 
the proffered oath presaged for him 
governmental favor and financial aid, 
whereas, to refuse, foreboded poverty 
and royal displeasure. The poet was 
then in his declining year3, and his 
worldly possessions were few. He 
realized that if he refused to take the 
oath, he would be deprived of the po- 
sitions of poet laureate and royal his- 
toriographer, and, what must have been 
painful to contemplate, that the hon- 
ors would be conferred upon his in- 
veterate enemy, Shad well, whom he 
has immortalized in an unenviable 
manner in the satire, entitled Mac 
FJecknoe. Did Dryden kneel before 
the golden calf? Did he renounce his 
faith? Did he, by word or act, seek 
royal favor by the sacrifice of his convic- 
tions ? Even hostile critics will answer 
these questions negatively. His Jaco- 
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bitism was not denied, his Catholicity 
never wavered. This was the most 
trying period of the poet’s life, and 
sincerity was as much its striking char- 
acteristic, as lucidity is of his writings. 
Dryden was repeatedly importuned 
to dedicate his translation of Virgil 
to William, but he persistently refused. 
In a letter to his son, he emphatically 
asserts that he would not yield to such 
requests, that he would not sacrifice 
principle for favor or gain. His acts 
harmonized with his words. Though 
he was then advanced in years, and 
threatened with poverty, he would not 
barter conviction for wealth, and in- 
stead of seeking favors from the pow- 
erful, he took up his old weapon, the 
pen, and fought his way to success. 
Such acts could be expected only from 
a man who esteemed principle more 
than worldly gain. They clearly prove 
the sincerity of the poet, and his firm 
belief in the teachings of the Church. 
If we wish stronger evidence of his 
sincerity, we have it in his abiding 
faith during the sickness which closed 
his mortal career. When suffering 
from bodily infirmities, when he knew 
that his days were few, his greatest 
consolation was his conviction that he 
was within the true fold. 


A study of Dryden’s life, from an 
impartial standpoint, will show that 
prejudiced critics have condemned 
him by false assumptions and ficti- 
tious charges, notwithstanding that 
there are positive facts that militate in 
his favor. Mr. Saintsbury, (see Eng- 
lish Men of Letters edited by John 
Morley), briefly presents the case thus : 
“ Given a man to the general rectitude 
of whose private conduct all qualified 
witnesses testify, whilst it is only 
questioned by unscrupulous libellers, 
— who gained, as can be proved, not 
one penny by his co version, and though 
he subsequently lost heavily by it, 
maintained it unswervingly, — who can 
be shown, from the most unbiased of 
his previous writings, to have been in 
exactly the state of mind which was 
likely to result in such a proceeding, 
and of whose insincerity there is no 
proof of the smallest value, — what rea- 
son is there for suspecting him ? The 
literary greatness of the man has noth- 
ing to do with the question. The fact 
is that he has been convicted, or rather 
sentenced, on evidence which would 
not suffice to convict Elkanah Settle 
or Samuel Pordage.” 
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DURING THE FIRST TWO CENTURIES OF THE CHURCH. BASED UPON ARCHEOLOGICAL DOCUMENTS. 


BY PAUL ALLARD. 

Translated for the Review from the French by Jean Mack. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

It is rather difficult to determine 
with exactitude the date at which the 
first apology was formulated. It was 
written by a Christian known as 
Quadratus, whom St. Jerome mistakes 
for the Bishop of Athens of that 
name.* It is more probable that he 
was one of the disciples of the apostles, 
a renowned missionary, who lived to an 
advanced old age, and of whom Euse- 
bius makes mention.f A single sen- 
tence of his work has been preserved ; 
he speaks in the following terms of 
the miracles of Jesus Christ: “The 
works of our Lord have never ceased 
to be visible, because they were true. 
We could convince ourselves of the 
reality of the miracle long after He 
healed the sick or awakened the dead 
to life, for they remained with us as 
living proofs even after our Savior’s 
death, the lives of some amongst them 
being prolonged to our own day.”! 
This is evidently the statement of an 
eye-witness, and Quadratus, in his 
youth, must have known some on 
whom miiacles had been wrought. 
When was this first plea in justifica- 
tion of Christianity presented to the 
emperor ? Quadratus is said to have 
been buried in Magnesia, either the 
Magnesia of Sipylus, or as is more 

* St. Jerome, De viris. 

t Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. For Hadrian’s persecution 
see Tillemont, Mem. M. Renan thinks that the apol- 
ogist was a third Quadratus, and quite a different 
person from the bishop and missionary ; but this 
hypothesis seems untenable. 

; Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. 


probable, in the Magnesia of Mseander, 
near Ephesus, both of which are sit- 
uated in the province of Asia. Ha- 
drian left Rome in 121, and seems to 
have lived in Asia Minor toward the 
end of 123. If Quadratus was in Mag- 
nesia at that time, he could have pre- 
sented his writing to the emperor in 
that city,* or at Ephesus where Ha- 
drian certainly stopped. In this case 
the apology of Quadratus antedates 
the rescript of Minicius Fundanus, 
and some may, perhaps, hold with St. 
Jerome, f and Tillemont that “The 
wonderful genius of the man, as shown 
in this work, aroused such admiration 
that the persecution, then raging 
against the Church, was effectually 
quenched.”! This astute critic seems, 
on this occasion, to have forgotten 
his wonted caution. Hadrian by no 
means quenched the persecution of the 
faithful; he merely confined it once 
more within certain definite legal 
bounds. It is, moreover, difficult to 
prove that the apology of Quadratus 
belonged to a period anterior to the 
rescript. Eusebius, in his “Chroni- 
cle,” says that the latter was presented 
to the emperor in 126. The letter to 
Minicius Fundanus had probably been 
written by that time. Hadrian visited 
Greece in 125 ; he sojourned in Ath- 

* Hadrian visited Magnesia ; an inscription tells of 
the magnificent presents he gave the inhabitants of 
that city. C orpus inscr. gran. Frochner; les inscr. 
grec. du Louvre. 

t St. Jerome, loc. cit. 

; Tillemont, Mem. II, Pen. d’Hadrien. 
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ens during the winter of 125-126* 
Everything would indicate that Quad- 
ratic preached in that city,t and pre- 
sented his apology to his imperial 
master at that time. It is, therefore, 
safe to state that it had no influence in 
the formulation and publication of the 
rescript,! and that Quadratus, on the 
contrary, profited by the favorable re- 
action that resulted from this imperial 
act, to appear before his sovereign as a 
pleader in behalf of Christianity. 

This may be also asserted, with even 
more reason, in regard to Aristides, 
the second apologist. He was an 
Athenian philosopher, and certainly 
did not see Hadrian until 126. His 
work, in which he made clever use of 
the writings of the Greek philosophers 
when demonstrating Christian truths, 
and which St. Justin is supposed to 
have imitated, § attained immense 
vogue at once. It was read even in 
the days of Eusebius|| and St. Jerome. 0 
The unknown author of the “Little 
Roman Martyrology” must have had it 
at hand, since he quotes that Aristides 
mentioned the martyrdom of St. Denis, 
the Areopagite," in his book. It was 
lost si ght of until lately ,^f but recent 

•During this voyage he was Initiated into the 
mysteries of Eleusis. In an inscription in the Louvre, 
the hierophant boast of having Initiated 11 the mas- 
ter of a vast world and of the sterile sea, the sover- 
eign of an infinite number of mortals, he who show- 
ers Immense riches on all the cities, and chiefly on 
that of the famous castle of Cecrops. Hadrian, “Cor- 
pus insc. grae ; Froehner. 
f TUlemont. 

X M. Bayet remarks that Minicius Fund&nus might 
have been proconsul of Asia in 126 ; but it is evident 
that Hadrian did not delay until that time the ans- 
awer to the letter written in 128 or 124 by this consul's 
predecessor. 

i St. Jerome, Ep. 70. 

Eusebius, Hist. Keel.. IV. 

St. Jerome, De viris ill oat. 

* The martyrology probably erred in placing a mar- 
tyr who belonged rather to the reign of Domitlan 
under that of Hadrian ; see Tillemont. Idem. It may 
be, however, as Otto in Cornua apol. Christ , states 
that the words sub Hadriano, found in the text of the 
martyrology. refer to the apologist, and were inserted 
by some mistake In the clause relating to the martyr. 

f A traveller in the 17th century drew attention to 
a MS. in a monastery of Attica, De la Gullletiere, 
Athene* anc. et nouv., but Otto searched for it in 
vain, as did also M. Bayet. 


discoveries have enabled us to recon- 
construct it.* 

The apology presented by Aristides 
to the emperor is in three parts.f In 
the first, which is purely dogmatic, the 
Christian philosopher proves to the 
atheists the existence of God. He 
then sketches very briefly the work of 
Jesus Christ and His apostles, and 
finally refutes the errors of polytheism 
and condemns the superstitions to 
which the Jews of the second century 

* The Mekhitarist Fathers of Venice were fortunate 
enough to find a fragment of an Armenian MS. in 
1878. Sancti Arist. phil. serin, duo; the first only is 
authentic In 1889, the Syriac text of the entire apol- 
ogy was discovered in the convent of St. Catharine, 
on 8inai, by M. Rendel Harris— the Apol. of Arist., 
edited and translated by G. Rendel Harris, in the 
collection of Texts and Studies. Fiually, while com- 
paring certain passages in the Life of Barlaam and 
Josaphat, M. Armitage Robinson noticed that a 
Greek text of the Apol. of Arist. had been inserted 
into this legendary writing. These three texts are 
not all developed in the same manner, and probably 
only represent three adaptations or different versions 
of common origin. See also Herbert Luers, in The 
Month, vol. LXXII; Harnack, Theol. Lit.; Jacquier, 
l’Uni. cath. 

fThe Armenian fragment has as its title and sub- 
head: To the emperor Cseser Hadrian Aristides, 
Athenian philosopher. To the emperor Cfesar Ha- 
drian from Aristides, Athenian philosopher. These 
double headings agree with the statement made by 
Eusebius and St. Jerome, that Aristides presented 
his Apology to the Emperor Hadrian. But the Syriac 
version reads differently: Apology made by Aris- 
tides the philosopher to King Hadrian, for the fear 
of the all-powerful God. To Ce*sar Titus Hadrian 
Antoninus, august and merciful, from Marcianus 
Aristides, Athenian philosopher. According to this 
sub-head, the Apology was not addressed to Hadrian, 
but to Titus Hadrian Antoninus, that is to say An- 
toninus the Pious, whose surname even is men- 
tioned, for merciful must have been used in Syriac 
for Pious. Was Antoninus the veritable recipient of 
the Apology, and must it be placed in the year 138, 
at which time Antoninus ascended to the throne, in- 
stead of the year 126? Messrs Harris and Harnack 
have so decided, and M. de Rossi is also of that opin- 
ion as we see in his forcible note in Bull di arch, 
crlst He calls attention to the facts that this super- 
scription in the Syriac version could not have been 
interpolated by chance, that Antoninus the Pious is 
evidently the person addressed, and lastly that the 
apologist is here for the first time given his second 
cognomen , Marcianus Aristides, which would indicate 
that the translator had a complete original version 
at hand. He adds that in the Greek copies Eusebius 
and £t. Jerome consulted, the name of Antoninus 
had been inadvertently omitted, and that this omis- 
sion had led them into error He recalls to mind the 
fact that the condition of the Christians in Athens 
under Antonious the Pious might have induced the 
apologist to intervene in their behalf, since this em- 

& »ror was obliged to send a rescript to the cities of 
reece, and especially to Athens, to moderate the 
violence shown towards the faithful. In spite of the 
strength of these arguments I do not think them of 
sufficient weight to efface the date given by Eusebius 
and St. Jerome, and to withdraw the Apol. of Arist. 
from Hadrian’s reign ; but I would add that if new 
discoveries place it definitely under the reign of An- 
toninus the Pious, the remark* I shall make in refer- 
ence to the Impression the first Apologies made on 
Hadrian will still be true, since we know that the 
apology of Quadratus was presented to him. 
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gave credence, speaking the while in 
kindly terms of this people who had 
kept nearest to the truth, and then 
portrays vividly the lives and virtues 
of the Christians. He boasts of their 
pure morals, of their horror of im- 
purity, their love of justice,* their 
charity to one another, and the com- 
passion they showed strangers. Cer- 
tain characteristic passages merit spe- 
cial comment, for they seem to lift an 
overhanging veil, and allow us to pen- 
etrate into the interior of those hum- 
ble yet gracious Christian communities 
that existed even then in all the great 
cities of the empire. “ If a poor man 
is found in distress among the faithful, 
have they not ample means with which 
to assist him ? They fast for a day or 
two, and thereby procure the food 
necessary to his wants.” The kindest 
relations existed between Christian 
masters and their slaves: “The ser- 
vants, both men and women, as well 
as their children, if they have any, are 
persuaded to adopt Christianity, be- 
cause of the love their masters bear 
them, and when this is accomplished 
they are called brethren without any 
other distinction.” The care observed 
by the faithful in the burial of the 
humblest of their community did not 
escape unnoticed : “ When one of their 
poor departs from this life, whoever is 
cognizant of his death provides for the 
funeral, in accordance with his means.” 
Finally the apologist recalls to mind 
the solicitude shown toward the con- 
fessors of the faith, as was so often ex- 
emplified in the history of the perse- 
cutions. “If they learn that one of 
their number has been imprisoned, or 

♦ In reference to this we read in the Syriac version 
this remarkable sentence : “ When they are magis- 
trates, they judge with impartiality,” which shows 
that the Christians did not shirk tne duties of civic 
and political life. 


suffers for the name of their Messiah, 
all contribute to his needs, and, if pos- 
sible, they liberate him.” Aristides 
then directs the emperor’s attention to 
the books containing complete ex- 
planations of the Christian faith; he 
refutes the false accusations of the 
Greeks, who attribute their own crimes 
to the faithful, and concludes by say- 
ing that his brethren in Christ ought 
to be allowed to teach the truth freely, 
since they, and they alone, possess it. 

Another document should be joined 
to this apology: the celebrated and 
very beautiful Epistle to Diognetus; 
its exact date is unknown, but the 
majority of modern critics place it in 
the second century. An ingenious 
conjecture* attributes it to Aristides, 
and would have us believe that it was 
addressed to a member of Hadrian’s 
court, who later on became one of the 
teachers of Marcus Aurelius. It at 
least antedates St. Justin, to whom it 
has also been incorrectly attributed. 
Without fear of anachronism, we may 
say that certain passages of this epis- 
tle seem to re-echo the roar of the per- 
secution that raged during the first 
years of Hadrian’s reign ; still its well- 
poised style, the systematic mode of 
procedure discernible in it, its form — 
an amicable discussion between a 
Christian and a pagan — mark it as be- 
longing to an epoch of peace, such as 
that immediately following the re- 
script of Minicius Fundanus. Surely 
these lines refer to the faithful of the 
first half of the second century : “ Men, 
who while living in the cities of the 
Greeks and Barbarians, while conform- 
ing to the habits of the country in 
matters of clothing, food and mode of 
living, still seemed to be indiscrib- 

* Cl. Bull. erit. 
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ably noticeable and extraordinary: 
they enjoyed the rights of citizens, but 
were ever treated as strangers; they 
married and had large families, but 
did not abandon new-born infants; 
they ate in common, and still did not 
yield to debauchery; being in the 
world, and yet not sensual ; living on 
earth, but with hearts raised heaven- 
ward; they obeyed established laws, 
and went even beyond them in matters 
of morality ; they loved all mankind, 
and were persecuted on all sides ; those 
who did not know them, condemned 
them to death, and thereby afforded 
them an opportunity of winning im- 
mortality ; they were abused and vili- 
fied .... punished as malefactors . . . 
hated by the Jews .... persecuted by 
the Greeks .... detested by the world 
at large .... yet in spite of such abuse 

they pushed forward daily They 

were thrown to the wild beasts, to 
force from them a renunciation of 
their Master, but they remained stead- 
fast in their faith: the more they were 
persecuted, the more their numbers 
increased .... For justice sake they 
suffered the fire of the earth . . . 
The tortures mentioned in this quota- 
tion — fire and wild beasts — are the 
same spoken of in the Acts of most of 
the martyrs, whom we have felt justi- 
fied in placing at the beginning of 
Hadrian’s reign. 

Whether the Epistle of Diognetus 
was, as has been surmised, a comple- 
ment of or post-scriptum to the Apol- 
ogy of Aristides, or whether it was 
quite another document, it still en- 
ables us to form some idea of Chris- 
tian apologies previous to St. Justin’s 
time: its wording is frank, its form 
correct though changing quickly from 


argurhent to eloquence, its language 
and spirit are Attic, at once gentle 
and dignified. If anything could make 
an impression on the fickle mind of 
Hadrian, it was such an epistle: its 
originality and piquancy would surely 
tickle this satiated and fastidious em- 
peror. The first apologies were pre- 
sented to him during one of his pleas- 
ure trips to Athens, a most auspicious 
moment. The balmy air and clear 
skies, the sun-lit landscapes marked 
in calm, harmonious outlines, the 
monuments deemed the most perfect 
master-pieces of human handiwork, 
made the monarch feel he truly lived. 
He would have liked to reside perma- 
nently in Athens ; it was the city of 
his choice. As a keen critic has ob- 
served, Hadrian had but too great a 
love for Athens. If he took nothing 
from it, he built and restored much in 
it. Construction often involves de- 
struction ; in restoring we often alter.* 
Hadrian’s architects could not in truth 
compete with those of Pericles, but 
they erected many new monuments, 
and when the emperor completed such 
as had been left unfinished, he strove 
to follow the original plans and never 
to overload with the heavy richness of 
Roman decoration the lightness and 
simplicity of Grecian art. He made 
himself as much of a Greek as possi- 
ble, and of all Romans he was the one 
most capable of this metamorphosis. 
How he must have rejoiced when freed 
from official pomp, surrounded by his 
friends, the rhetoricians, and followed 
by the grateful admiration and deli- 
cate flattery of the Athenians, on 
whom he fairly showered favors, he 
passed under the two-storied arch 
erected by his order at the foot of the 

* Vitet, Etudes sue l’Hist. de l’art. 
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Acropolis, at the entrance to the 
new quarter, and read the inscription : 
u This is the city of Hadrian, no longer 
that of the Thesares.”* 

It may have been at some such mo- 
ment of freedom and expansion, when 
he was ready to welcome every man 
and every idea with a smile, that 
Quadratus and Aristides, in their phi- 
losophers’ robes presented their me- 
morial in behalf of the Christians It 
may have touched him, for Hadrian 
the Eclectic, seems to have had at one 
period of his life a certain vague re- 


spect] for Christianity.* Perhaps it 
was under the influence of this senti- 
ment that he constructed those strange 
temples without inscriptions or statues 
which t have been termed Hadriani , 
and which, if we may believe Lampride, 
the emperor thought of consecrating 
to Christf — a thought realized in some 
instances during the fourth century .J 

* Meliton in Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. 

f Lampride, Alex. 8ev. In Notitia urbls Romae, a 
Hadrianeum is mentioned among the edifices in the 
9th Roman district. Borsarl, in Bull, della comm, 
arch, comun , compares this and the passage quoted 
by Lampride, and thinks it very likely that Hadrian 
erected a temple tine simulacris in the vicinity of the 
Field of Mars, where many buildings were construct- 
ed by his order. The Hadrianeum. mentioned in 
Notitia, must, according to M. Borsarl, have occupied 
the site of the present palace Chigi. 

J St. Epiphanus, Haercs. XXX. 


• Pliocion Roques, Topog. d’Ath. 


[to be continued. J 
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“SANCTUS IMMORTALIS MISERERE NOBIS/’* 

BY EDITH R. WILSON. 

In the first faint dawn, 

Ere day was born, 

Through the silent pauses of purpling gloom, 
Magdalen came to the Master’s tomb : 

Freighted her hands with spices weight 
To wrap His Body, Who hung so late 
On the bitter Cross. — 

Her whole soul desolate with loss, 

When seeking, she found an empty tomb. — 

Ah, me ! The wide world scarce holds room 
To sepulchre its dead : 

The field of battle red 
Is strewn with corpses deep: 

On hill and vale they sleep : 

The ceaseless sobbing of the restless waves 
Closes o’er viewless graves. 

While Kingly crypt and monumental rust 
Are underlaid with long, forgotten dust. 

Yet mark, my brothers, how one empty tomb 
Can cast a light athwart this shuddering gloom, 
And bid earth change its death wail to the cry, 
Where is Death’s sting? Where grave thy victory ? 

* Good Friday sermon. 
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BY PASCAL DE BURY. 


1. THE SNOW. 

At dawn the wintry sun all feebly gleams, 

The snow newfallen shrouds both hill and plain, 
Sepulchral silence holds her dismal reign 

Unchallenged: hope and joy have hid their beams. 

At eve the western light in treetop seems 
To play— half shy, as though to stay ’twere fain, 

And robins on the snow, now firm, rejoice again — 

Their merry hopeful chirp the gloom redeems. 

At mom bereavement crushes, raw and dumb — 

I scarce can weep ; at noon awakes my sense 

Of loss ; my tortured breast must throb with woe. 

At vesper calm has found me ; in the numb 
Deep sorrow of the heart my feelings tense 
Can almost hear the spirit footfall low. 

2. IMMACULATE. 

Chagrined, the monk lay down to rest that night, 

And dreamed of woe-presst forms that Eden fled, 

And Seraph’s flaming sword, and curses dread 
Infecting rebel souls with horrid blight. 

Anon appeared the wondrous sign — the fight 
In Heav’n — , and loud he thought to hear; “Thy head, 

Fell dragon, She hath crushed ! ” “ No, no,” he said, 

“ She is immaculate, begot in light.” 

Majestic rose the pontiff King today, 

And viewed the joylit faces through the wide 
Basilica close thronged in anxious wait ; 

And stillness hushed the song and organ-play, 

To catch th’ unerring voice. “ ’Tis true,” he cried, 
“That Mary was conceived immaculate.” 

3. MY BIRTHDAY. 

Long years have sped ; yet brief and void they seem, 

As halting I look down the rising way, 

Where just within the gates of being lay 
The newcome guest, as dazed in weird, vague dream. 

What, stranger, of thy past? Along the stream 
Of unbeginning life hast sported gay 

With angel brothers? Wert thou bright as they ? 

Why quit thy spirit home for earth’s pale gleam? 

Ah no ! wise Plato errs. The pure, white soul 
Hath not rejoiced before ; but from the hand 
Of God it springeth to existence, free ; 

And His rich gifts illuminate the scroll 
Of virgin mind. With reason’s magic wand 
The child is mighty — world-epitome. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 

BY BROTHER POTAMIAN, D. SC. 
Manhattan College, New York City. 


Why There are Six Eclipses in 1898 . — 

The general condition for the occur- 
rence of an eclipse obviously is that 
the moon shall be in or very near the 
plane of the earths orbit, commonly 
spoken of as the plane of the ecliptic. 
Now, the orbit of the moon is inclined 
to this plane at an angle which varies 
between 4° 57' and 5° 19'. The two 
points in which the lunar orbit 
meets the plane of the ecliptic are 
called nodes. It can readily be shown 
that if, at the time of opposition, i. e ., 
at full moon, the node is 9° 30' or less 
from the central line joining the earth 
and the sun, the moon will be within 
the earths shadow and an eclipse must 
occur. If, on the other hand, the node 
should be as far away from the central 
line as 12° 4', the lunar disc will be 
just beyond the earth’s shadow, and no 
eclipse can take place. 

To ascertain whether an eclipse will 
take place for any position of the node 
lying between the two limiting values 
given above, we have to take into ac- 
count not only the exact position of 
the node, but also the moon’s appar- 
ent semi-diameter at the time, and the 
breadth of the earth’s shadow at the 
actual distance of our satellite. It 
must be borne in mind that these are 
variable quantities, and that they de- 
pend upon our distance from the sun 
and moon respectively. 

In 1898 the moon will fulfil all the 
necessary conditions three times, and 
there will be, therefore, three lunar 


eclipses occurring January 7, partial; 
July 3, partial; and December 27, total. 

Analogous calculations show that 
when the node at the time of conjunc- 
tion, i. e ., new moon, does not depart 
more than 15° 25' from the central 
line, the moon’s shadow will reach 
some part of the earth, and a solar 
eclipse is inevitable; but if the angular 
distance rise to 18° 20', the moon’s 
shadow will not fall upon any part of 
our globe and an eclipse is impossible. 

To determine whether one will oc- 
cur for intermediate positions of the 
node, we must use in our calculations 
not the mean but the actual values of 
the apparent semi-diameters of the 
earth and sun as well as their horizon- 
tal parallaxes. 

Three times during the present year 
the necessary conditions will be ful- 
filled and we shall consequently have 
three solar eclipses, occurring January 
21, total; July 18, annular; December 
12-13, partial. 

Thus the year 1898 will be favored 
with six out of a possible seven eclipses. 

The Recent Total Eclipse of the Sun . — 
By far the most important of the six 
eclipses is that which occurred on Sat- 
urday, January 21. It was partial in 
some places, such as Southern Russia 
and the Holy Land, and total in India. 
The line of totality ran from the Him- 
alayas, through Jeur and Nagpur, 
down to Viziadrug on the west coast. 
Scattered along this thin track, were 
numerous parties of trained and well- 
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equipped observers not only from In- 
dia and Japan, but also from England 
and the United States. Professor W. 
Campbell with a band from the Lick 
observatory was stationed at Jeur ; Dr. 
Copeland was near Nagpur ; Mr. W. H. 
Christie, the Astronomer Royal, was at 
Sadhol; and Sir Norman Lockyer, 
with his 150 Bluejackets from the 
Melpomene , was at Viziadrug. 

Fortunately the weather was per- 
fect: the sky was cloudless and the 
air so pure that the approaching shad- 
ow of the moon was unnoticed at most 
stations. It was an ideal eclipse-day ; 
and, as every man was carefully pre- 
pared for his special work, no one was 
surprised when the telegraph an- 
nounced “ Victory all along the line.” 

During the brief period of total ob- 
scuration, every effort is always made 
to study the outlying portions of the 
solar atmosphere, as it is only during 
such precious moments that the pearly 
light of the corona and its streamers 
can be seen. Numerous photographs 
and spectra are taken, and accurate 
drawings made of every detail. The 
light itself is carefully analyzed for 
polarization, as important deductions 
may be drawn therefrom concerning 
the state of aggregation of these remote 
parts of the sun’s envelope. 

The prominences, those masses of 
glowing, scarlet-colored gases that rush 
upwards from the surface of the sun, 
are also minutely studied for height of 
projection, velocity of motion and gen- 
eral appearance. 

Spectra in great number must be 
obtained of the various layers of the 
corona. For this purpose, work is be- 
gun a few seconds before totality and 
continued for a few seconds after it 
has ended. Great importance is at- 


tached to the spectra obtained just as 
the solar disc disappears and just be- 
fore it reappears. Such a spectrum is 
called a “ flash ” spectrum, because the 
dark (Fraunhofer) lines of the ordi- 
nary spectrum are suddenly “ re- 
versed,” corresponding bright ones 
flashing vividly into view and per- 
sisting for a few seconds. Observers 
tell us that this reversal is always a 
startling and impressive sight. 

The instruments commonly used in 
eclipse-work comprise prismatic cam- 
era, equatorials fitted with prismatic 
or with grating spectroscopes, hand 
spectroscopes and polariscopes. 

For the first time in the history of 
ecliptical astronomy, the kinemato- 
graph was pressed into service, and by 
its means a continuous record of the 
eclipse was secured by Lord Graham 
at Viziadrug, and by Rev. J. M. Bacon 
at Buxar on the Ganges. 

Though the period of totality was 
only two minutes,* the results ob- 
tained will require many months, if 
not several years, for their full discus- 
sion by astronomers, physicists and 
chemists. Everyone of the thousand 
lines on each of the hundreds of plates 
exposed must be measured and com- 
pared with the lines obtainable in lab- 
oratory spectra; every prominence of 
the chromosphere and every streamer 
in the corona must be compared with 
the records of former eclipses before 
final conclusions can be reached and 
reliable additions made to our knowl- 
edge of solar physics. 

In the- meantime some general in- 

* In the most favorable positions, the apparent diam- 
eter of the moon exceeds but little that of the sun, 
bo that in a few minutes some part of our luminary 
will again be uncovered. Totality rarely lasts more 
than 5 or 6 minutes, and is usually limited to 2 or 3. 

The whole time of a solar eclipse, that is the in- 
terval between the first contact and the last, ranges 
between 2 and 3 hours. 
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formation is to hand. We are told 
that the darkness was much less than 
anticipated, so that lamps were no- 
where needed to make notes or to read 
chronometers or micrometers. The 
planets Mars and Venus were visible, 
but only very few stars were seen. The 
temperature fell 3° C in some places 
and 5° C in others. The prominences 
were notably small in hydrogen and 
calcium radiations. The corona, as 
usual, offered a majestic spectacle; it 
was large, bright, quite separate from 
the subjacent chromosphere and bear- 
ing a close resemblance to that of 1896. 
The polarscope again gave evidence of 
marked polarization, thus showing that 
the corona consists not only of glowing 
vapors, but also that it contains mi- 
nute condensed particles capable of re- 
flecting light. 

At Pulgaon, Captain Hills com- 
menced his exposures a few seconds 
before the beginning of the total phase. 
He thus obtained in rapid succession 
the ordinary dark-line spectrum, the 
bright “flash” line spectrum, and fi- 
nally that of the prominences of the 
chromosphere. He has thus secured a 
complete history of the spectroscopic 
changes that may be observed in the 
various parts of the outlying regions 
of the sun. 

Two other English astronomers, 
Messrs. Newall and Maunder, confined 
their attention to the characteristic 
line in the green part of the coronal 
spectrum. This particular radiation 
is usually referred to as “ 1474 ” of 
Kirchofl’s scale. It is attributed to 
the element coronium , an element as 
yet unknown to terrestrial science. 
We say “as yet;” for, just as helium 
was first noticed and christened in the 
eclipse of 1868, and found, in 1894, in 


several of our minerals and mineral 
waters, so it is not unlikely that some 
future Ramsay may find traces of the 
missing element on our planet. 

The observers were successful in 
their search for the “ 1474 line,” but 
found it rather faint and hence diffi- 
cult of detection. This was one of the 
few direct, visual observations made 
during the eclipse, the others being 
records on sensitive films. 

Sir Norman Lockyer obtained dur- 
ing totality sixty spectrographs. Those 
that have been developed give spectra 
of “ extreme beauty.” From these 
and from other observations he hopes 
to extract information as to the precise 
region in which the dark lines of the 
ordinary spectrum originate, whether 
at different depths of the solar orb, as 
he inclines to think, or whether, as is 
generally held, they are caused by the 
absorptive action of a layer of vapor — 
the reversing layer — which in great 
measure overlies the photosphere, or 
visible surface of the sun* 

It is interesting to hear from Jerusa- 
lem that every stage of the eclipse — 
partial as it was in the Holy City — 
was well followed and successfully 
photographed. 

Mock Sum and Mock Moons: New 
York city was again favored with celes- 
tial phenomena that belong to the 
arctic regions. On April 3d, a little 
before sunset, the departing orb sur- 
rounded itself with a system of rings, 
which, by their intersection, gave rise 
to three feebly-marked parhelia, or 
mock-suns. The display was of brief 

^It is usual when describing the sun, to speak of 
the great central mass which is surrounded by a layer 
of incandescent clouds forming the photosphere. Above 
this is the chromosphere with its red flames, while be- 
yond, the corona extends far out into space. As the 
solar nucleus is alwavs screened from observation, 
there is yet some doubt as to its real nature, though 
there are weighty reasons for believing it to be gas- 
eous. This view is the one generally adopted. 
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duration and not very generally 
noticed. 

At eight o’clock the nearly full- 
moon when almost half way up the 
zenith, and while peering through the 
same frosty atmosphere, developed two 
complete rings, retaining for herself a 
place on the circumference of one of 
them. At the intersections there ap- 
peared two disc-like patches of light, 
torming somewhat blurred imitations 
of our nightly attendant. They were the 
usual paraselense, or mock-moons. This 


unexpected lunar display lasted over 
an hour and was extensively observed. 

As said in our last number, such 
phenomena are due to the refraction 
of light by myriads of minute crystals 
suspended in the upper strata of the 
atmosphere. Only those suitably situ- 
ated bend the light so as to send more 
rays to the eye from certain parts of 
the sky than it receives from the sur- 
rounding space. Hence the symetri- 
cal intensification of the light forming 
the halo. 


ART AS AN ELEMENT IN HOME TRAINING. 


BY EDWARD D. FARRELL, 
Associate Superintendent of Schools, New York. 


Each of us has an inner life. It rep- 
resents the development of our social 
nature. We have an outer life whose 
development began in the school and 
is continued in business affairs. It 
represents the development of our in- 
tellect. The inner life has to do with 
the heart, with our feelings, sympa- 
thies, and aspirations. The outer life 
is controlled by the head. It looks 
toward self-preservation, material wel- 
fare, selfishness. The inner life is en- 
riched by the exercise of kindness, and 
generosity. The outer life is restrained 
by the maxim, Do unto others as you 
would have them do unto you. The 
ideal life is that in which the outer 
harmonizes with the nobler impulses 
of the inner life. 

As with men so is it with children. 
The school magnifies the importance 
of head education. The child’s energy 
is concentrated upon the problem of 
making a living rather than upon 
learning how to live. The education 
of the heart meanwhile is left to the 
family circle, especially to the mother. 


We have found that this double sys- 
tem of training has not been effective, 
either for want of co-operation or from 
the belief that one institution was do- 
ing the work of the other. 

The organization of the public schools 
prevents the introduction of religious 
instruction, and the spirit of competi- 
tion has led the church schools to 
shorten the time allotted to moral 
training. Without the active co-oper- 
ation of the family the rising genera- 
tion is thus in danger of losing that 
heart training which is so essential to 
one’s own happiness and the happiness 
of others. 

This home education begins with 
the mother’s songs, stories, and lulla- 
bies. She peoples the child world 
with fairies, she brings down the an- 
gels to , comfort her little ones, she 
builds out of her imagination the sta- 
ble at Bethlehem, and places the Di- 
vine Infant in the midst of her chil- 
dren that they may adore and worship 
him. From her lips they learn “ that 
name which we should engrave on our 
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hearts, and pronounce with our most 
harmonious accents, and rest our faith 
on, and place our hopes in, and love 
with the overflowing of charity, joy 
and adoration.” 

All day long she directs their inner 
life towards the good, the beautiful, 
and the true, that they like the Christ 
Child may increase in wisdom and in 
favor with God and man. 

Goodness is best taught by example. 
Children imitate those nearest them. 
The living example is the most pow- 
erful. When the parents are exemplars 
of virtue we have the ideal home. 
From the ideal home we expect chil- 
dren who manifest the virtues of their 
parents. We ask no stronger proof of 
the holiness of the Church than the 
eminent holiness of so many thousands 
of her children. The same test may 
be applied to the family. 

The beautiful finds expression in 
art. It illustrates the desires and as- 
pirations, the thoughts and deeds of 
mankind. Its lowest form, according 
to Commissioner Harris, is found in 
ancient nations that reached freedom 
from foreign interference, but held 
every individual subject to laws, cus- 
toms, and usages which he had no 
hand in making and yet could not re- 
fuse to obey. The nation was free, 
but the citizen was a slave. The laws 
of Egypt decreed that there should be 
no deviation, from the standard types, 
so the decorations of the temple and 
the tomb repeated the same symbols 
and rude forms for thousands of years. 
Owing to this subjection to established 
rules, the artists expressed the purpose 
of their work without reference to 
ideal beauty, perspective, or artistic 
composition. 

The highest form of art was reached 


by Greece and Rome. Here we find 
individual freedom as well as national 
independence. After the Greeks lost 
their faith in the old mythology, the 
love of beauty was magnified into a 
religion. The artist became the priest 
and supplied the material for wor- 
ship. The manners and customs of 
the nation tended to bring the human 
form to a high degree of perfection, so 
the people demanded that their deities 
should be models of physical excel- 
lence. In striving to clothe gods and 
heroes with the attributes of majesty, 
loveliness, and grace, Greek art seized 
some moment in the life of the indi- 
vidual when the limbs helped to ex- 
press the purpose of the soul, but the 
soul itself was controlled by bodily de- 
sires and passions. 

Christian art began in the cata- 
combs and used symbols and mystical 
emblems in order to inculcate religious 
principles. When the human form 
supplanted the symbol, care was taken 
to avoid the beauty of feature and 
body lavished by pagan artists upon 
the representation of their deities. 
Christ was represented “ not like the 
gods of the Pantheon catching the eye 
by outward attractions, but conquer- 
ing the heart by the power of his 
word.” In the beginning grandeur of 
arrangement and a solemn dignity of 
style were preferred to gracefulness. 
After the renaissance other elements 
of beauty were added. Michael An- 
gelo aimed at the expression of life 
and power through action and move- 
ment. His prophets and sibyls look 
“ like beings to whom God had spoken 
and who never since ceased to medi- 
tate on the awful voice.” But even 
when gracefulness and repose began to 
be exhibited, Christian art still por- 
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trayed the longing and aspirations of 
the soul for something beyond the 
pleasures and freedom of this world. 
It never lost sight of the power of the 
inner life over the physical. 

At present there is a tendency to 
over-value Greek art. As a nation 
grows in wealth and power, its citizens 
are apt to look with favor upon the 
personification of energies that bend 
the forces of nature to man’s will. But 
material progress carries with it a 
compensation in the form of color 
work and photography. The extraor- 
dinary development of these arts has 
brought within the reach of all copies 
of the masterpieces of Christian paint- 
ing. At least one of these should be 
found in every home. 

They represent the highest concep- 
tions of human genius. Their lesson 
enlivens the faith of the humble and 
their beauty lifts the heart of the 
thoughtful up to our Heavenly Father. 
Children should be led to understand 
the motives of their composition, and 
the artistic means and devices em- 
ployed in the expression of the thoughts 
and aspirations portrayed. 

It is told of Leonardo da Vinci that 
when he was painting the Last Supper 
he had little difficulty with any face 
but that of Christ. He felt that he had 
a perfect ideal of the ineffable grace 
and beauty that should play upon our 
Saviour’s face, but he could not dis- 
cover the coloring and shading that 
would put into it more than ever ap- 
peared in a human countenance. The 
story of the artist’s trial and triumph 
will centre attention upon the event 
that brought Christ and His apostles 
together for the last time, and the 
motive of the picture itself will help 
the child to appreciate the divine love 


that prompted the central figure to in- 
stitute the sacrament of the altar. 

When children leave home to enter 
upon their life work, they are apt to 
concentrate their energies upon intel- 
lectual education. They discover that 
the battle of life is sharp, so they seek 
that knowledge which to them seems 
most worth. Those whose moral sen- 
sibilities have been enriched by com- 
munion with works of art will cherish 
their memories of home, and come to 
realize that the cheerfulness of the fire- 
side does not depend upon wealth or 
social position. 

A few weeks ago Mr. Jacob W. 
Mack, member of the Board of Educa- 
tion of New York City, informed me 
that he had copies of the famous pic- 
tures forming the Imperial Belvedere 
Gallery of Vienna which he desired 
framed and placed in the parochial 
schools. These photographs are the 
first ever made of the pictures in this 
gallery. The photographer was not 
permitted to remove them from their 
positions, but was obliged to arrange 
his camera and the lights for each 
separate picture. ’This makes these 
photographs doubly valuable. The 
photographic surface of each measures 
16 x 20 inches. When framed appro- 
priately the picture will measure 
24 x 30 inches. 

Here is an example of a busy man- 
ufacturer turning from the practical to 
the aesthetic. He does not claim mo- 
tives beyond the desire to educate the 
artistic nature of the child, but his 
generous gift leads us to believe that 
he appreciates the value of the dou- 
ble lesson which these pictures will 
teach in their new home. It indicates 
the drift of thought among educated 
men. They recognize the fact that 
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heart training has much to do with 
turning knowledge into wisdom. The 
following are the subjects chosen for 
distribution : 

Titian, — Gypsy Madonna and Child. 

Perugino, — Madonna andChild and 
two Saints. 

Anton Raphael Mengs, — Madonna 
and Child. 

Guido Reni, — Madonna and Sleep- 
ing Child. 

Veronese (Paolo Caliari), — Madon- 
na and Child and Saints. 

Titian, — The Madonna with the 
Cherries. 

Van Dyck, — The Holy Family. 

Gazzoli Benozzo, — Madonna and 
Child. 

Rubens, — Christ Child and St.John. 

Palma (il Vecchio), — Madonna and 
Child. 

Albert Durer, — Madonna and 
Child. 

Fra Bartolommeo, — The Presenta- 
tion of Christ in the Temple. 

Bronzino (Agnolo di Cosimo), — The 
Holy Family. 

Van Dyck, — St. Rosalia receiving a 
wreath from the Holy Child. 

Perugino, — Madonna and Child and 
four Saints. 

Titian, — Madonna and Child with 
Jerome, Stephen and George. 

Geertgen von St. Jans, — Descent 
from the Cross. 

Antonello da Messina, — The En- 
tombment of Christ. 

Jasper de Crayer, — Lamentation 
of Christ. 

Rubens, — Lamentation of Christ. 

Veronese (Paolo Caliari), — Christ 
at the house of Jairus. 

Lucas Cranach, — Christ appearing 
to the Holy Women. 

Guido Reni — Ecce Homo. 


Guido Reni, —The Baptism of Christ. 

Van Dyck, — Christ on the Cross. 

Del Sarto, — Young Tobias led by 
the Archangel Raphael. 

Giacomo Palma, — The Visitation. 

Luca Giordano, — St. Michael and 
the Fallen Angels. 

Bernaert Van Orley, — A picture 
in two parts. 

Murillo,— St. John the Baptist. 

Agostino Carracci, — St. Francis 
of Assisi. 

Albert Durer, — The Martyrdom of 
the Ten Thousand. 

Geertgen von St. Jans, — Burning 
of the relics of St. John. 

Bernardino Luini, — The Holy Hie- 
ronymus. 

Cesare da Sesto, — The Daughter of 
Herod. 

Bernardino Luini, — The Daughter 
of Herod. 

Titian, — Christ and the Adulteress. 

Van Dyck, — S amson and Delila. 

Rubens, — Magdalene Repentant. 

Philip Wouwerm an, -Riding School 
and Swimming place for horses. 

David Teniers, — The Village Feast. 

David Teniers, — The Village Fair. 

A glance at the titles will show the 
preponderance of pictures of the Ma- 
donna and Child. In the schools for- 
tunate enough to secure them they 
may be made the basis of instruction 
in the direction of the good and the 
beautiful. Mrs. Jameson remarks that 
when the glorified type of what is 
purest, loftiest and holiest in woman- 
hood stands before us, arrayed in all 
the majesty and glory that art can lend 
her, and bearing her divine Son en- 
throned on her maternal bosom, it is 
difficult, very difficult, to refrain from 
an ora pro nobis. 

It is customary to identify Madon- 
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nas by some detail of composition, as 
the chair, the cherries, or the goldfinch ; 
but they may be studied according to 
the stages of development in Christian 
art. The best classification is based 
upon the fact that the Madonna is the 
universal type of motherhood. The 
most beautiful and precious produc- 
tions that Christian artists have be- 
queathed to us are their impersona- 
tions of Mary as the mother of our 
Lord. In the Mater Amabilis the em- 
phasis is upon the mother’s natural 
affection for the child. The Virgin is 
here the young and lovely, and most 
pure mother of our Redeemer. In the 
Madre Pia the mother’s attitude is one 
of humble adoration. Here is idealized 
that sacred mystery that set her apart 
forever as the type of true womanhood 
in all generations. In the Madonna 
in Gloria the mother wears the honor 
of her exalted position as the Witness 


to her Son’s proud destiny. Her beau- 
tiful humility is here overshadowed 
by the knowledge of her predestined 
glory as the mother of our Redeemer. 

The Sistine Madonna is the greatest 
of all illustrations of the Madonna as 
a Witness. A recent writer says that 
art can pay no higher tribute to Mary 
than to show her in this phase of 
motherhood. In the Mater Amabilis 
we sympathize with her maternal ten- 
derness, lavishing fond caresses upon 
her child. In the Madre Pia we go 
still deeper into her experience when 
we see her bowed in sweet humility 
before the cares and duties she is called 
upon to assume. But in the Madon- 
na in Gloria the immaculate mother 
stands before us conscious that she 
bears on her bosom the Saviour of the 
world. It is thus that she becomes one 
of his Witnesses unto the people ; it is 
thus that all ages shall call her blessed. 
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Fig. 1 . — 8IENA. ITALY. 


CHRISTIAN ART: VII.— THE CATHEDRAL PERIOD. 
SIENA AND ORVIETO. 

BY ELIZA ALLEN STARR. 


The most flourishing period of any 
city or nation is that in which patriot- 
ism and devotion go hand in hand, 
while a general prosperity impels 
toward a generous patronage. This 
happy conjunction oi circumstances 
came to Siena when she gained at 
Monte Aperto, in 1260, her famous 
victory over the Florentines. The re- 
sult of this was an exhilaration which 
left the stamp of greatness forever on 
Siena. The first thought of this brave 
people was to make, not only an act of 
public thanksgiving for their victory, 
but to embody this act in a memorial 
which should be visible to the eye, 
and even act as an inspiration for the 
future; which, according to the mind 


of those days, could be done only by a 
monument to religion We can judge 
for ourselves, after more than six hun- 
dred years, of the wisdom of this de- 
cision, and we can also judge, better 
than the Sienese of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, of the perpetuity of monuments 
thus designed and erected, and also of 
their influence upon succeeding ages. 

Siena, it was determined by her 
nobles and her people, was to have a 
cathedral, a Duomo , as these grand 
structures, always crowned by a dome, 
were called, as a witness for all time 
of the protection given to Siena by 
the Providence of God ; the site chosen 
being the loftiest summit of the moun- 
tain, surrounded by a horizon of 
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mountains, on which the city is built, 
thus dominating by its . altitude, as 
well as by its grandeur, an entire re- 
gion; a perfect horizon. (See Fig. 1.) 

The first object seen from a distance 
is the Duomo (see Fig. 2), and it is, 
invariably, the first visited. The 
architect chosen to carry out the in- 
tention of the Sienese people was 
Lorenzo di Maitano, a native of Siena, 


as careful a discrimination as to light 
and shade as in a painting. Especial- 
ly is this true of the facade, which is 
a veritable incrustation of sculptures 
from the most famous artists for two 
hundred years. 

The three round arches over the 
three doors have Gothic roofs and 
Gothic terminals carry the towers into 
the air, to vanish, as it were, into airy 



Fig. 2. — CATHEDRAL OF SIENA. ITALY. 


and fully imbued with the spirit in 
which the work had been projected. 
Under his hands, the noble gothic of 
Northern Europe blossomed forth as 
if under the influence of southern skies 
and southern imaginations. Black, 
white and even reddish marbles are 
used throughout the walls, not in 
zebra-like monotony, excepting on the 
Campanile, where this monotony is ef- 
fective by way of contrast, but with 


figures of angels and arch-angels. The 
symbols of Siena are found on the 
horizontal line at the base of the three 
round arches above the doors, and on 
the horizontal line against which stand 
the points of the Gothic gables are the 
symbols of the Four Evangelists. 
Within the gables, three half length 
figures in high relief give three patrons 
of Siena : Blessed Peter Tecelano, arti- 
e&q and Franciscan ; JSaint Ambroise 
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Fig. 3. INTERIOR OF THE CATHEDRAL OF SIENA. 


of the order of Friars Preachers or 
Dominicans, and Saint John Colom- 
bini of the order of Jesus.* On the 
round window above the middle door, 
Jacopo della Quercia lavished his skill 
for his native city, framing it in 
squarely with half length figures of 
saints sitting, each one under his own 
pointed Gothic gable, like monks in 
their stalls, the four corners filled in 

* These are differently named In the chapter on 
Siena in Pilgrims and Shrines; my later investiga- 
tions have resulted in the personages named above, 
showing the value of large photographs.— E. A. S. 


with full length figures seated like 
prophets. On one side of this round 
window in its wonderful frame, under 
the pointed gable, stands a full length 
figure of Saint Bernardine of Siena, 
the great preacher ; on the other side, 
under its pointed gable, Saint Cathe- 
rine of Siena in a transport ; and in 
the triangle of the apex of the facade 
in an oval glory, is the Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin, which gives the 
name to the Cathedral. (See Fig. 3.) 
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To enter these portals, is to pass 
into a splendor so dazzling that we are 
fain to close our eyes for a moment. 
The marbles of the exterior have been 
introduced into the interior, and the 
clustered columns with their beautiful 
capitals, over which extend, on a line, 
the heads of the Popes from Saint 
Peter to Alexander III, in terracotta, 
only lead the eye forward with an ever 
increasing wonder. The pulpit, like 
that at Pisa, we reserve for another 
division of our subject, and pass 
on to the sanctuary and the altar. 

SECOND WEEK. 

The front of the altar is made 
of three slabs of richly veined 
marble, enclosed in exquisitely 
chiseled borders of white marble. 

On its face is cut deep: 

Hie Est Pants Vivua , 

“ This is the Living Bread.” On 
the bed of this high altar stand 
two angels in bronze, one at each 
end ; life size, and each oi these 
mighty ones in his strength bears, 
in one hand, a cornucopia from 
which springs an immense waxen 
taper; the other hand of each 
raised with a deprecating gesture 
but unlike; reminding us of those 
“ valiant ones of the most valiant 
of Israel, who stood around the 
bed of King Solomon, all hold- 
ing swords and every man’s sword 
upon his thigh, because of fears in 
the night ; ” acting as guards of that 
invisible Presence of the altar, as 
beautiful as they are majestic * 

High above the heads of these life- 
size figures stands the Tabernacle of 
the altar, in the form of a Ciborium or 
a cup; a colossal vase with its stem 

• Canticle* m, 7-8. 


formed from a group of vested angels, 
attuning their voices in praise of the 
adorable Sacrament which the Cibo- 
rium encloses, their faces turned up- 
ward as they touch the strings of their 
instruments. Above these angels, is 
seen the capital of a Corinthian col- 
umn, and balanced on this capital are 
cherubs that support the ciborium. 
The entire surface of this ciborium is 
wrought in diverse patterns, the dome 


like top imbricated like shell work ; 
the sides are divided by pilasters, and 
the niches in which stand symbolical 
groups arch over them like shells, 
while tilting, like vines on the very 
edge of the cover, are winged cherubs. 
Still higher, standing at the height of 
the dome, are two other angels, vested 
like deacons without dalmatics, bear- 
ing between them an immense chalice, 



Fig. 4. -CIBORIUM. CATHEDRAL OF SIENA. 
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the whole crowned by an angel in full 
armor. In 1472, after nine years of con- 
scientious labor, the Sienese saw this 
magnificent and thoroughly unique 
design in its place; the result of the gen- 
ius and piety of Lorenzo di Pietro, who 
knew how to express the solemn glad- 
ness of a genuine belief in the dogma 
of the Holy Eucharist. (See Fig. 4.) 

But if the altar is unique, it was 
preceded by a work equally so, which 
seems to have been begun under Duc- 
cio, as early as 1282. This was the 
floor of the cathedral, made up of 
sculptured, sometimes inlaid, slabs of 
marble, representing some of the most 
striking narrations of the Old Testa- 
ment and, also, analogous subjects. 
We have given in a preceding number 
two illustrations from this floor, which 
will be further alluded to in the course 
of these papers, as they occupy a distin- 
guished place in art. We must mention 
one, however, placed in the ecclesiastical 
choir; a circle, bordered with acanthus 
leaves ; in the centre, King David as 
the psalmist, with four choristers, all 
singing to their different instruments; 
thus symbolizing the musical recita- 
tion of the Divine Office as it is prac- 
tised daily in all these great cathedrals. 

The Baptistery of Siena, although 
not detached from the cathedral, is, in 
fact, below the choir, taking advantage 
of the rocky summit on which the 
cathedral is built — has an imposing 
personality of its own; the alterna- 
tions of light and dark marbles in its 
facade, bring out the architectural 
forms with marvellous beauty when 
studied ; this facade making the ac- 
tual rear of the cathedral* But the 


* With a little painstaking, the round window and 
gable roof of the Baptistery can be recognized at 
the rear end of the cathedral in illustration No 1. 
See Pilgrims and Shrines, vol. II, p. 207. 


interior is one of the glories of Siena. 
The front is imposing on the first en- 
trance, by reason of the receptacle for 
holy oils rising from its centre, some- 
what like the ciborium from the altar 
in the choir above, and surmounted 
by a statue of Saint John Baptist. In 
two of the niches of this receptable we 
recognize the statues of Saint Eliza- 
beth and of Zacharias, the parents of 
Saint John Baptist; but the five re- 
liefs in bronze on the sides of the font 
make it one of the world’s treasures. 
The first, by Donatello, represents the 
Annunciation of the coming of the 
Baptist to his father Zacharias ; Jacopo 
della Quercia contributed the birth 
and preaching of the Baptist on his 
two panels ; and Lorenzo Ghiberti, the 
Baptism of our Lord by Saint John, 
and Saint John Baptist himself before 
Herod ; the panels divided by statues 
in bronze of personages connected with 
these events; the whole, one of the 
many proofs given in these cathedrals 
of the honor due to the font from which 
we date our regeneration as Christians, 
in the Saciament of Baptism. 

THIRD WEEK. 

While we set Pisa, with its Campo 
Santo, in a minor key, we are equally 
impelled to place Orvieto in the joy- 
ous major key, not only because of the 
altitude of its commanding location, 
but even more from the circumstances 
which inspired the conception of the 
cathedral. The battle waged and the 
victory won was in the spiritual order, 
and yet the result is one of those lega- 
cies of beauty to the world which 
keep, always, the marvellousness of 
the vision. The story of the “ Bleed- 
ing Host of Bolsena,” is in every 
guide-book concerning Italy, and our 
limited space allows us only to men- 
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tion that this miracle was one, at 
least, of the incidents which deter- 
mined Urban IV not only to give 
another feast to honor the Holy Sacra- 
ment of the altar, but to lay the foun- 
dation of a cathedral which would be 
a living testimony to the Presence of 
Jesus Christ in the Blessed Sacrament. 


not to see the similarity of these two 
magnificent specimens of the Italian 
Gothic, designed by the same archi- 
tect, going on together with an assi- 
duity on the part of architect and peo- 
ple which is born only of love. But 
similar as they are in a general out- 
line, they strike the imagination 


Fig. 5.— THE CATHEDRAL AT ORVIETO. 


The miracle occurred in 1263; the 
first stone of the cathedral was laid by 
Nicholas IV, in 1290, and forthwith 
the conception of Maitano, the archi- 
tect of the cathedral of Siena, was 
urged onward to its realization by ev- 
ery motive, human and divine. 

It is impossible, as M. Rio observes, 


through entirely different mediums, 
and evidence the fertility of the in- 
ventive genius of Maitano. While 
the facade of Siena is an incrustation 
of precious sculptures, the facade of 
Orvieto combines sculpture and mo- 
saic in a way to heighten the effect of 
both. (See Fig. 5.) We have the 
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Fig. 6. — COLUMNS FROM THE FACADE OF THE CATHEDRAL OF ORVIETO. 


three portals, with their round arches, 
set under the pointed Gothic gables; 
the round window framed in squarely, 
but with full length figures of saints ; 
the apex and the towers vanishing 
into slender forms of saint or angel. 
But with these grand forms to a cer- 
tain degree common to both, the deco- 
rations have a distinctive character 
of their own. The three portals are 
flanked by broad marble pilasters on 
which are sculptured the history of 
man in relation to God from the crea- 
tion to the last judgment; panelled 
by grape vines, which at first are heavy 
with foliage, at last with clusters «,f 
fruit, the significance of which is plain 
at first sight. These sculptures have 
attracted artists from Giotto and Sig- 
norrelli and Michael Angelo, to the 
student of today. The wonderful 


knowledge of the Scriptures, Old and 
New, contained in them, is something 
for artists of to-day to ponder upon ; 
and we who pride ourselves on the 
knowledge acquired in our educational 
establishments, of every history and 
that in the most attractive form, ex- 
cepting Bible history, may well pon- 
der also. For all grand illustrations 
of the Bible, we must go back ages. 

Above this line of sculptures, begin- 
ning with the spaces enclosed in the 
Gothic gables over the door and at 
their sides, including the spaces in 
the pointed arches at the sides of the 
round window and in the apex of the 
facade, we have scenes in the life of 
our Lord and of the Blessed Virgin in 
mosaic on a gold ground; presenting, 
it is declared, the largest poly-chro- 
matic in the world, so brilliant that it 
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ib impossible to study it excepting at 
certain hours of the day. (See Fig. 6.) 

Pietra dura , also, runs up to the very 
top of these towers, winds, spirally, 
through the grooves of the exquisitely 
chiseled columns that form the round- 
ed arches of the doors, deep set in 
whole ranks of columns that challenge 
the world for their ornate 
elegance. Pietra dura y with 
bunches of acanthus leaves 
in sculpture, make the bor- 
ders of the pilasters ; every- 
thing on this facade wit- 
nesses to a lavish expendi- 
ture of taste, a taste quick- 
ened by love for the object, 
the primal object, in the 
erection of so magnificent a 
work, which was no less 
than the glory of God in 
the adorable Sacrament of 
the altar. To hide this under 
technical praise would be to 
strip Orvieto* of its chief 
claim on the gratitude of 
Christendom. 

FOURTH WEEK. 

A more perfect contrast 
to this gorgeous exterior 
could not be given than by 
the interior. The pavement 
is of reddish Apennine 
marble; also the walls. The 
twelve columns are of 
creamy white and black 
marble; also the round arches; and 
at the base of the twelve pillars stand, 
of heroic size, statues of the twelve 
apostles on square dark marble pedes- 
tals. On each side of the lowest win- 
dow of the sanctuary, the wall is 
covered with frescoes representing, in 

* Or-vl-e-to. 


twenty-eight compartments, the life of 
our Lord and the Blessed Virgin, by 
Ugolino de Prete Ilario, who put his 
name to them, with the date, 1364. 
Besides these are twelve prophets, 
twelve apostles, fathers of the church, 
popes, bishops, giving a back-ground 
to the altar and sanctuary. 


To the right, as we enter, we turn to 
the chapel of San Brizio, with the Last 
Judgment delineated by Signorelli on 
the walls in all its awful sublimity, 
on the ceiling in all its consoling as- 
pects at the hand of Fra Angelico — 
inasmuch as what was not painted 
actually by his hand, was designed by 



Fig. 7.— SHRINK. CHAPEL OF THE 8ANTIB8IMO CORPORA LE. 
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him — here, too, we find a Pieta by 
Ippolito Scalza, 1579, and the chapel 
is one of those to which a Michael An- 
gelo could repair as to a school of sub- 
limity. 

But to the left hand, as we enter 
the church, to the right hand of the 
altar, is the chapel which gives the 
reason for being of all these wonders 
of architectural skill and sense of fit- 
ness ; this is the chapel of the Santis - 
8imo Corporate , in which stands the 
shrine (see Fig. 7) of silver adorned 
by paintings in enamel, in 1338, by 
Ugolino Vieri, a goldsmith of Siena, 
and which contains the Corporal which 
Urban IV had brought, by a proces- 
sion of his highest ecclesiastics, from 
Bolsena to Orvieto, where he was then 
residing in exile. As if the devotion 
inspired by this relic could not con- 
tain itself, we find the walls of the 
chapel covered with representations of 
the scenes connected with the Corporal 
— from the mass in a side chapel in 
the church at Bolsena, until it is re- 

QUESTION8. 

1. \Vhat may be stated as the general 
conditions for a flourishing art period? 

2. When did this come to Siena, and by 
what event was it marked ? 

3. What was the immediate fruit of this 
victory ? 

4. Describe the situation of Siena and of 
the Cathedral. 

5. Who was the architect, and to what 
city did he belong? 

6. Describe in brief, and from looking at 
the illustrations, the general character of 
the cathedral. 

7. Describe the decorations of the facade. 

8. Name the Patron Saints of Siena as 
seen upon this facade. 

9. What is the impression given by the 
interior? 

10. Describe the chief features. 


ceived by the Pope himself, on foot, at 
the gates of Orvieto, and the miracles 
wrought by it upon the faithful. Here 
it is that the sons and daughters of 
Orvieto find the chief attraction of 
which their beautiful church has so 
many, and here the piety of the peo- 
ple is seen in perfection during the 
early hours of the morning, regardless 
of the strangers who come, as early as 
five o’clock of a summer morning, to 
stroll back and forth on the wide es- 
planade which surrounds the church, 
to enjoy the charming views to be 
seen on every hand from this pin- 
nacle of the rock-girt city. The abso- 
lute unity of mind, of heart, of senti- 
ment as well as belief, which secured 
such sites for cathedrals, is more than 
apparent, makes itself felt at every 
turn and we feel, with a sort of an- 
guish, how even art suffers irom the 
divisions of Christendom. 

Note.— F or details concerning Orvieto, the charac- 
ter of city, ax well ax of the sculptures, we refer the 
Study class to Hare’s *' Days Near Home,” vol II and 
to Miss Starr’s Pilgrims and Shrines, vol. II, under 
the title of Orvieto. 

SECOND WEEK. 

11. Describe the altar, and especially the 
Tabernacle. 

12. By whom was this designed, and how 
many years were devoted to it? Give the 
date of its erection. 

13. Give the characteristics of the floor. 
Describe the circular slab in the choir, and 
give its significance. 

14. Where is the Baptistery of Siena situ- 
ated, and how was this rendered possible 
consistently with its importance? 

15. Describe the interior and give some 
idea of the sculptures on the font, and name 
the artists who executed them. 

THIRD WEEK. 

1(). In what musical key may we set Or- 
vieto? How is this pronounced? 

17. What event, in what year, inspired 
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the idea of this cathedral, and to whom did 
this inspiration come ? 

18. When and by whom was the corner- 
stone laid ? 

19. Who was the architect? 

20. How is it similar and how dissimilar 
to the cathedral of Siena? 

21. Give a general idea of the subjects 
represented on the pilasters of the facade. 

22. What other form of art enters con- 
spicuously into the decoration of this facade? 

23. What is declared of this? 

FOURTH WEEK. 

24. Contrast the interior with the exterior 
of this cathedral. 

25. Describe this interior. 

20. What is the name of the chapel to the 
right as we turn from the sanctuary ? 


27. What artists painted here, and what 
was the subject of their compositions? 

28. What sculptor has left a work in this 
chapel ? 

29. What is the subject and the date of 
execution ? 

30. What chapel is at the right hand of 
the high altar and to our left as we stand 
before the altar? 

31. What celebrated work of art does it 
contain ? By whom executed, and in what 
year? 

32. What relic is enclosed in this shrine? 

33. What is the subject of the frescoes on 
the walls? 

34. How may we sum up the motive of 
this cathedral on the part of those who de- 
signed, embellished and completed it? 


ENGLISH LITERATURE: WORDSWORTH. 
VII. 

BY THOMAS o’HAGAN, M. A., PH. D. 


sone Poetic Thomson and Cowper and 
Precursor* ot Bums and Crabbe were po- 
Wor*»wortb. etic precursore 0 f Words- 

worth, and did not a little to lead the 
heart of man in pilgrimage back to the 
shrine of nature, whose altar lamp 
had burned unheeded during the reign 
of the “ Correct School” of poets. 
Thomson in his Seasons, Cowper in 
The Task, Burns in his immortal 
lyrics and rugged idylls, and Crabbe 
in his almost painfully realistic poems 
of The Village, and The Parish Regis- 
ter, helped to emancipate verse from 
the “ten-linked chain” — from the 
mannerisms of Pope — from conven- 
tional phrases, from skilful periods and 
perpetual antithesis — in a word, from 
mere rhetoric and eloquence in which 
feeling had neither an abiding place 
noi a name. 

Wordsworth’s early work shows the 
influence of Pope and Shenstone. In- 
deed, except in the quality of thought, 


the first poetic essays of Wordsworth 
do not go beyond eighteenth century 
style. We do not discern in his verse 
for some time the influence of Burns 
and Cowper. In 1798, appeared Lyrical 
Ballads, to which, it will be remem- 
bered, Coleridge contributed The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner. In the pre- 
face to this volume, Wordsworth pro- 
claimed himself in open rebellion 
against the Artificial School of Poetry. 
y rly Educa . W illiam W ords worth was 
tionand born in 1770 amid the 
Sympathies. ^kee 0 f Cumberland where 

nature nursed his poetic genius and 
ministered to his spirit. In his ninth 
year he was sent to a school in Hawks- 
head, the most picturesque district in 
Lancashire. After graduating from 
Cambridge, in 1791, he went to France 
where he warmly embraced the po- 
litical ideas of the French Revolution. 
His sympathies with the self-consti- 
tuted champions of liberty in France 
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soon, however, underwent a change, 
and he settled down to a wise and 
steady conservatism. 

His enthusiasm for the French Rev- 
olution is set forth in the following 
lines : 

“ Bliss was it in that (lawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very heaven ! O times 
In which the meagre state forbidding w avs 
Of custom, law, and statute, took at once 
The attraction of a country in romance! 
When reason seemed the most to assert her 
rights, 

When most intent on making of herself 
A prime enchantress.” 

Referring to Wordsworth’s devotion 
to true liberty, as shown by the large 
number of his best sonnets devoted to 
the illustration of events which record 
her history or vindicate her claims, 
Aubrey de Vere says : “ In them alone 
there are a breadth and variety of 
thought seldom to be found in the 
whole compass of a poet’s works ; and 
yet they are but a few of those in 
which the genius of Wordsworth of- 
fered in mature life its tribute to Lib- 
erty. To have mastered but a small 
part of the lessons they affirm or im- 
ply, is to be raised forever above two 
converse forms of, error — the error 
which assumes that where the social 
advantages secured by order exist, 
there political Liberty may be dis- 
pensed with; and the worse error 
which imagines that Liberty can dis- 
pense with judgment and virtue or 
with the Spiritual Faith on which 
these are based and itself continue to 
exist. The liberty Wordsworth sings 
in a strain at once impassioned and 
profound is a liberty which cannot 
forget its responsibilities and cannot 
but exult, yet more in its duties than 
in its privileges.” 


Wordsworth'* The office of the P 0 ® 4 Wafi > 

Gospel to Wordsworth, a noble 
of Poetry. an( j calling. He 

seemed to ever feel upon his brow its 
chrism of consecration. When the 
sacred fire touched his lips, the tents 
of spiritual thought encompassed him, 
and he heeded but little the phenom- 
ena and accidents of life. 

Wordsworth’s theory of poetry, as 
to its technical side, was that the lan- 
guage of poetry should be sincere and 
truly expressive of its meaning — of 
course, this does not mean that the 
language of poetry should be always 
simple. During his “militant era,” 
when Wordsworth and Coleridge were 
proclaiming and defending the new 
gospel of poetry, the chief of the “ Lake 
Poets” pushed his theory to an ex- 
treme, as is evidenced in some of his 
lighter and more trivial effusions, in 
which there is a marked lack of grace 
and movement. In such lyrics as 
Ruth ; To a Highland Girl ; To a Sky- 
lark; Three Years She Grew; and 
Daffodils, his genius has left Words- 
worth’s theory far behind. In many 
of his lyrices nature seems to speak 
through his lines, and we are pre- 
sented with a perfect image. What 
Wordsworth sought to teach the world 
was : That language is not an abstract 
of fact, but a garment of thought; that 
the first business of a poet is to gain a 
new insight into some phase of exist- 
ence ; that this insight gives birth to 
new language, and that this language 
— poetical language — is thus not the 
result of a clever manipulation of 
phrases by an effort of thought, but it 
is the result of vital contact with 
things. This is what was working in 
Wordsworth’s mind when he pleaded 
for simplicity of poetic diction. He 
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meant that language should be sincere 
and should express reality. 

„ Every true poet bears, 

His Mission J . 

through apostolic succes- 

and Message. ° r 

sion, a message to the world. 
Wordsworth was consecrated at his 
birth as the High-Priest of nature, but 
not nature isolated or insulated, but 
nature in relation to man. It was his 
mission to interpret the permanent 
and absolute relations of nature to the 
spiritual man. For visible nature or 
the trappings of man he cared little, 
save as they were manifestations of the 
spirit within. His chief interest is in 
man spiritual, not social, moulded by 
the great inflences of nature, the foster- 
mother of his spirit. 

Richard Holt Hutton, in his admira- 
ble study of Wordsworth and his gen- 
ius, thus indicates Wordsworth’s chief 
poetic gift and power as well as office of 
his genius: “His special poetic fac- 
ulty lies, I think, in contemplatively 
seizing the characteristic individual in - 
fiuences which all living things, from the 
very smallest of earth or air up to man 
and the Spirit of God, radiate around 
them, to every mind that will surren- 
der itself to their expressive power. It 
is not true that Wordsworth’s genius 
lay mainly in the region of mere na- 
ture; rather say it lay in detecting 
nature’s influences just at the point 
where they were stealing unobserved 
into the very essence of the human 
soul. Nor is this all. His character- 
istic power lay no less in discovering 
divine influences as they fall like dew 
upon the spirit. One may say that 
Wordsworth’s poetry is fed on sympa- 
thy less and on influences from natures 
differing in kind from his own more than 
any other poetry in the world; and 
that he delineates these influences just 


as they are entering into the very sub- 
stance of humanity. Strike out the 
human element from his nature poems 
and they lose all their meaning: he 
did not paint nature like Tennyson; 
he arrested and interpreted its spiritual 
expressions. He regarded other men 
chiefly as natural influences acting 
on himself ; but he never was inclined 
to identify nature with either man or 
God; for freedom, immortality and a 
spiritual God were of the very essence 
of his own meditative world. He is 
not specifically the poet of Nature, nor 
the poet of Man, nor the poet of Truth, 
nor the poet of Religion; he is the 
poet of all separate living emanations 
from Nature or from Man or God.” 

The Prelude : H ® wh ° WOUld inter l> ret 
" Growth of a arightly and understand 
Poet’s Mind.” fuUy the geniug of Wordg . 

worth should make a close study of his 
poem The Prelude, which the author 
well designates The Growth of a Poet’s 
Mind. From Book First in the Pre- 
lude, where the poet deals with his 
childhood and school days, to Book 
Fourteenth, wherein he introduces us 
to the very heart of his spiritual phi- 
losophy, we trace the growth of Words- 
worth’s mind as w f might follow a riv- 
ulet through the vales and hills, now 
deepening, now widening, now basking 
in the full glory of eternal noontide. 
We cannot do more than indicate this 
growth here, calling to memory lines 
that witness to this poetic development. 

Books First and Second are devoted 
to his school days. In these you read 
that the absolute within him and the 
absolute in Nature were at the very 
outset mutually responsive, and that 
the master light of all his seeing pre- 
served the independence of his person- 
ality : 
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“ But let this 

Be not forgotten that I still retained 
My first creative sensibility ; 

That by the regular action of the world 
My soul was unsubdued. A plastic power 
Abode with me; a forming hand, at times 
Rebellious, acting in a devious mood ; 

A local spirit of his own at war 
With general tendency, but for the most 
Subservient strictly to eternal things 
With which it communed. An auxiliar light 
Came from my mind y which on the setting sun 
Bestowed new splendor ; the melodious birds, 
The fluttering breezes, fountains that run on 
Murmuring so sweetly, in themselves obeyed 
A like dominion, and the midnight storm 
Grew darker in the presence of my eye: 
Hence my obeisance, my devotion hence, 
And hence my transport.” 

Books Third and Fourth deal with 
his life at Cambridge and his round of 
vacation pleasures and pastimes. The 
Fifth deals with books, and in it we 
find some real bits of Wordsworthian 
thought as — 

“ And when a lengthened pause 
Of silence came, and baffled his best skill, 
Then sometimes in that silence while he 
hung 

Listening a gentle shock of mild mrprise 
Has carried far into his heart the mice 
Of mountain torrents .” 

Book Sixth tells of his excursion 
upon the Continent, and shows Words- 
worth to have been a hardy English 
youth. Book Seventh tells of his grad- 
uation from Cambridge : 

“ Returned from that excursion, soon I bade 
Farewell forever to the sheltered seats 
Of gowned students, quitted hall and bower 
And every comfort of that privileged ground, 
Well pleased to pitch a vagrant tent among 
The unfenced regions of society.” 

Book Eighth is retrospective, and 
indicates how that a love of Nature 
led him to a love of Man. The cir- 
cumstances under which Wordsworth 
first knew man prepared him for the 
absolute in man. He read his first 
lesson on man in the book of nature, 


and saw him in her setting of beauty 
and simplicity : 

“Yet deem not Friend! that human kind 
with me 

Thus early took a place pre-eminent; 
Nature herself was at this unripe time 
But secondary to my own pursuits, 

And animal activities and all 
Their trivial pleasures ; and when these had 
drooped 

And gradually expired, and Nature prized 
For her own sake became my joy even then — 
And upward through late youth until not 
less 

Than two and twenty summers had been 
told — 

Was Man in my affections and regards 
Subordinate to her, her visible forms 
And viewless agencies : a passion, she 
A rapture often and immediate love 
Kver at hand ; he only a delight 
Occasional, an accidental grace, 

His hour being not yet come.” 

Books Ninth, Tenth and Eleventh 
tell of Wordsworth’s sojourn in France 
— of his sympathy with the Revolu- 
tionary Party, and the gradual wane 
of his enthusiasm for these self-consti- 
tuted apostles of liberty ,“ when French- 
men had changed a war of self-defence 
for one of conquest, losing sight of all 
which they had struggled for.” 

Books Twelfth and Thirteenth dis- 
cuss imagination and taste — how im- 
paired and how restored — while the 
concluding book gives a remarkable 
exposition of Wordsworth’s gospel of 
poetry. Here is a gathering up of that 
gospel : 

“ When into air had partially dissolved 
That vision given to spirits of the night 
And three chance human wanderers in calm 
thought 

Reflected, it appeared to me, the type 
of a majestic intellect, its acts 
And its possessions, what it has and craves, 
What in itself it is and would become. 

There I beheld the emblem of a mind 
That feeds upon infinity, that broods 
Over the dark abyss, intent to hear 
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Its voice issuing forth to silent light 
In one continuous stream ; a mind sustained 
By recognitions of transcendent power, 

In sense conducting to ideal form, 

In soul of more than mortal privilege. 

One function above all, of such a mind 
Had Nature shadowed there by putting forth 
’Mid circumstances awful and sublime, 

That mutual domination which she loves 
To exert upon the face of outward tilings, 

So moulded, joined, abstracted, so endowed 
With interchangeable supremacy 
That men, least sensitive, see, hear, perceive , 

And cannot choose hut feel ' 1 

Qen a m md It is a customary criticism to 
PaMioaof charge Wordsworth’s poetry 
Wordsworth. a tack of passion. An 

examination of his poems, however, 
will show that this charge is without 
foundation* It is true that, if by pas- 
sion is meant sensuous instinct or sen- 
sational energy of phrase, then, in- 
deed, the poems of Wordsworth may 
be said to be devoid of passion. But 
if we regard passion as it exists in its 
profounder form — in its concentrated 
form— surely the reader cannot fail to 
find this element in such poems as 
Matthew ; The Solitary Reaper ; Tin- 
tern Abbey ; To the Cuckoo ; Simon 
Lee; A Poet’s Epitaph; Michael; and 
The Old Cumberland Beggar. It is, 
as Aubrey de Vere remarks, “the 
clowns of poetry who delight to illus- 
trate sorrow after a fashion immoral 
and seditious.” 

Natortia Scott’s descriptions of Na- 
Scott, Teaay- ture are superficial but vig- 
orous, and give you well a 

Wordtwarth picture of the movements, 
ctatrutod. form and ^ of N atur e. 

He is vivid, animated, picturesque, 
but not penetrative or profound like 
Wordsworth. 

To Tennyson, Nature is rather an 
adjunct, an incident, an element of 
environment, than something having 


independent life. For Shelley, Nature 
is the shadow of a wild spirit, not the 
expression of divine law. Thus he 
plays with Nature, looks not at her 
kinship with himself, but as repre- 
senting the arbitrary will of an un- 
tamed and lawless spirit. 

Byron has magnificent descriptions, 
but always tinged with fretful egoism 
and overmastering pride. He loves 
Nature best in her wildest and most 
wrathful moods. You Beem to hear 
his own restless spirit in the fierce 
rhythm of “Roll on thou deep and 
dark blue ocean,” etc. How different 
is this from the purity and reverential 
spirit of Wordsworth. 

Wordsworth ^ custom °f shallow 

ms a Philo- critics to charge Words- 
sophic Poet. wor th with pantheism. We 

do not think, however, that this charge 
can be borne out. There may, indeed, 
be touches throughout his poetry which 
hint at a pantheistic trend of philos- 
ophy, but, as Aubrey de Vere well re- 
marks, “His imagination was of too 
spiritual an order to shape to itself 
material divinities, and his conscience 
bore witness to a Personal God, the crea- 
tor of all things and the judge of man. 
To that Personal God he paid dutiful 
reverence in life and song. Had he 
lost his hold on religion, he would 
have lost Nature, for to him she would 
have been Nature no longer. As it 
was in all her manifestations, whether 
in shape or in color, in movement or 
at rest from the most awe-inspiring of 
her forms to the most fugitive of her 
smiles, he recognized her divinely-ap- 
pointed ministers parleying with man’s 
spirit the quickeners of its finest im- 
pulses. How much the human mind 
conferred upon Nature, and how much 
Nature conferred upon the human 
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mind, he did not affect to determine; 
but to each its function came from 
God, and life below was one long mys- 
tic colloquy between the twin-born 
powers, whispering together of immor- 
tality.” 

We are Seven ^ ese two poems Words- 
•nd worth achieved success in 
Lucy Gray. carr yi R g ou t 0 f his the- 
ory of poetry. In both the diction 
and style are marked by the greatest 
simplicity. In after years Wordsworth 
reared upon the first poem a great phi- 
losophic structure — Ode to Immortal- 
ity — which is generally regarded as his 
greatest and noblest work. In We Are 
Seven, we see how the author brings 
out in contrast the natural health and 
joy of life in the living child, and the 
supernatural secret of death. In Lucy 
Gray the idea which the poet wishes to 
bring out is that of solitude. With 
Lucy Gray it was solitude in life and 
solitude in death. 

“ No mate, no comrade Lucy knew ; 

She dwelt on a wide moor — 

The sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a human door l' 1 

Wordsworth’s By general consent this 
o ZT poem is regarded as W ords- 
Ode to immor- worth’s masterpiece — as 
unty. reaching the flood-tide of 
his work. When you compare it with 
Tennyson’s greatest ode commemora- 
tive of the death of the Duke of Well- 
ington, it will be seen how far the lat- 
ter falls below the work of “ him who 
uttered nothing base.” In no other 
poem can be found so fine an exempli- 
fication of the truth — “that every spirit 
builds its own house.” 

The verse is assuredly organic, and 
it will be interesting for the student or 
reader to note the metrical changes in 
the poem and the change from long 


lines to short lines corresponding to 
changes in the sentiments of the poem. 
We would refer the reader to an ad- 
mirable analysis of this poem in 
Aubrey de Vere’s Study of Words- 
worth. 

word.w.rth 11 “ g enerall y conceded that 
os« Wordsworth holds the first 
sonneteer. pj ace amon g English son- 
neteers — Spenser and Shakspere, Mil- 
ton and Cowper and Keats standing, 
of course, also justly high in this de- 
partment of poetry. It would be as 
easy to select two dozen first-class son- 
nets from the work of Wordsworth as 
two from the average English poet. 
We will let the following two sonnets 
bespeak his merits unbounded : 

LIN £8 COMPOSED UPON WE8TMIN8TER BRIDGE, 
SEPTEMBER 3 , 1803 . 

Earth has not anything to show more fair : 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty: 

This city now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples 
lie 

Open unto the fields, and to the sky ; 

•All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendor valley, rock, or hill ; 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will : 
Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still ! 

Aubrey de Vere tells us that Words- 
worth in his prose-mind was anti-Cath- 
olic, but that in his best poetic mo- 
ments he was, as all true and great 
poets are, Catholic. This second son- 
net shows him in his Catholic mo- 
ments. It is entitled The Virgin: 

Mother ! whose virgin bosom was uncrost 
With the least shade of thought to sin allied ; 
Woman ! above all women glorified, 

Our tainted nature’s solitary boast ; 

Purer than foam on central ocean tost; 
Brighter than eastern skies at daybreak 
strewn 
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With fancied roses, than the unblemished 
moon 

Before her wane begins on heaven’s blue 
coast; 

Thy image falls to earth. Yet some, I ween, 
Not unforgiven the suppliant knee might 
bend, 

As to a visible Power, in which did blend 
All that was mixed and reconciled in Thee, 
Of Mother’s love with maiden’s purity, 

Of high with low, celestial with terrene ! 

SUGGESTED READINGS. 

Wordsworth, in Brother Azarias’ 
Books and Reading; Wordsworth, in 
Essays Theological and Literary, by 
R. H. Hutton; Shairp’s Wordsworth 
as an Interpreter of Nature ; Dowden’s 
Studies in Literature; Myer’e Words- 


worth (English Men of Letters); 
Wordsworth’s Ethics, in Leslie Ste- 
phen’s Hours in a Library ; Robertson’s 
Lectures on Wordsworth; The Age of 
Wordsworth, by Prof. C. H. Herford; 
Hudson’s Studies in Wordsworth ; 
Swinburne’s Wordsworth and Byron; 
Masson’s Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, 
etc.; Catholic World, vol. 38, page 738, 
vols. 39 and 49, pages 201 and 335; 
Edinburgh Review, vol. 11, page 214 ; 
and North American Review, vol. 18, 
page 356. Every line of the essays on 
Wordsworth by Aubrey de Vere and 
Hutton should be read carefully by 
members of the Study Class. 


QUESTIONS. 

1. Who were the immediate poetic pre- 
cursors of Wordsworth ? 

2. What effect had their works on the ar- 
tificial school of poetry ? 

3. What characterized W ords worth ’s early 
work ? What influence is shown ? 

4. When and where was Wordsworth 
born, and where was he educated ? 

5. What is Wordsworth’s idea of true lib- 
erty, as expressed in his poetry? 

6. What is Wordsworth’s theory of poetry, 
as to its technical side ? 

7. Who were the “ Lake Poets,” and why 
were they so-called ? 

8. What was Wordsworth’s mission as a 
poet? 

9. What was the character of his message, 
and how was it delivered ? 

10. What is necessary in order to inter- 
pret arightly, and understand fully, the 
genius of Wordsworth ? 

11. Give a brief synopsis of the Prelude. 

12. Is it true that Wordsworth’s poetry 
lacks passion? 

13. Contrast the treatment of nature in 
Scott, Tennyson, Byron, Shelley, Words- 
worth. 

14. What was the philosophy of Words- 
worth’s poetry ? 

15. In what two poems did Wordsworth 
achieve success in the carrying out of his 
theory of poetry ? 


1G. What is generally regarded as his 
greatest and noblest work in poetry ? 

17. Contrast the poems, Ode to Immor- 
tality; We are Seven; and Lucy Gray. 

18. Describe the character of the verse in 
the Ode to Immortality. 

19. How is Wordsworth regarded as a 
sonneteer ? 

20. Are Wordsworth’s writings anti-Cath- 
olic? 

SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR PAPERS AND PROGRAMS 
— ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Wordsworth’s influence on the thought 
and character of his age. 

What position does Wordsworth occupy 
in the development of English poetry ? 

What are the poetic merits of his work? 

State the central idea and trace its devel- 
opment in Intimations of Immorality. 

SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR PAPERS AND PROGRAMS 
— CHRISTIAN ART. 

Give an account of St. Francis of Assisi. 

Give a sketch of the medieeval Florence. 

Give an account of the life and work of 
Dante. 

Give a sketch of the history of Pisa in the 
Middle Ages. 

Contrast the art of Germany and Flanders 
with that of Italy in the fifteenth century, 
with causes. 

Give an account of the history of Venice, 
particularly of the sixteenth century. 
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READING CIRCLE DEPARTMENT, 1897-’98. 

OUTLINE FOR WEEKLY STUDY AND REVIEW— APRIL-MAY. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 

First Week — (1) Chapters of Bible Study. — 
Ueuser. Chapter X., A Source of Geueral 
Information and Culture; XL, The Crea- 
tion of New Letters. 

(2) Lectures on the Early Church. — 
O’Connell. Chapter I., Christ the Builder. 

Second Week. — (1) Chapters of Bible Study. 
— Chapter XII., English Style; XIII., 
Friends of God; XIV., Prospecting; XV., 
Using the Kodak. 

Third Week.—( 1). Lectures on the Early 
Church. — Chapter II., The Apostles — the 
Foundation. 

(2) Chapters of Bible Study. — Chapter 

XVI. , The Interpretation of the Image; 

XVII. , “Deus Illuminatio Mea;” XVIII., 
Rush Lights. 

Fourth Week. — Chapters of Bible Study. 
— Chapter XIX., The Use and the Abuse of 
the Bible. 

QUESTIONS. 

Lectures on the Early Church. 

CHRIST — THE BUILDER. 

1. Show how purely historical argument 
vindicates the veracity of the Church’s 
claim to identity with the Church founded 
by Christ. 

2. What is meant by the internal life of 
the Church, and the external relations of 
the Church? 

3. Why is Christ the central figure in all 
history ? 

4. What are the only written records and 
accounts of the life of Christ, of indisputable 
authority and veracity ? 

5. Relate the simple description of the 
first scene in the life of the King of Kings. 

6. What year of the Roman era do the 
best chronological authorities assign to be 
the date of the birth of Christ? 

7. What witnesses did Christ have to His 
humble and mysterious advent into the 
world ? 

8. Relate the story of Herod’s jealousy 
and the flight into Egypt. 

9. What is known about the youth and 
early manhood of Christ? 


10. When did the purpose of His mes- 
sianic career first manifest itself? 

11. Sketch briefly the conditions of the 
people among whom Christ was to labor at 
the beginning of His public life. 

12. By what two events did Christ pre- 
pare Himself for his public career? 

13. Into what three phases may the pub- 
lic life of Christ be divided? 

14. What is known of the deeds and ac- 
tions of the first period ? 

15. When and where did He first display 
His marvellous power? 

16. What significant fact indicates the 
character of His whole career? 

17. Where was the second period of 
Christ’s public life spent? 

18. Relate the incident in the synagogue 
at Nazareth when Christ unfolded the mys- 
terious words of prophecy. 

19. What is the origin of the saying, “ A 
prophet is not without honor, save in his 
own country ” ? 

20. Relate some of His deeds in Galilee. 

21. What was Christ’s mission? 

22. What are the form and style of Christ’s 
utterances ? 

23. What are the three marked qualities 
of His preaching? 

24. What means did Christ provide for 
the propagation of His doctrine ? 

25. What was the effect of Christ’s preach- 
ing upon the common people ? 

26. What the effect upon the Pharisees, 
Sadducees, and Herodians ? 

27. What caused the change of feeling 
among the people ? 

28. How did the Pharisees and Sadducees 
press their advantage by reason of this 

change ? 

29. What acts of His roused back, for a 
moment, the popular adulation and alle- 
giance towards Himself? 

30. What effect upon the rulers had the 
great demonstration towards Christ upon 
his entry into Jerusalem? 

31. What did His entry into Jerusalem 
upon an ass typify? 

32. Relate briefly the details of Christ’s 
trial and execution. 
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33. What immediate effect on the minds 
of the people had Christ’s death upon His 
mission ? 

34. How was confidence restored among 
His disciples ? 

35. What are the best arguments adduced 
to prove the divinity of the Church’s char- 
acter and mission ? 

SECOND WEEK. — THE APOSTLES — THE FOUNDA- 
TIONS. 

1. Name the twelve apostles to whom 
Christ entrusted the mission which He 
Himself had received from His Divine 
Father. 

2. What were the words used by Christ 
when He entrusted to His apostles this ar- 
duous task? 

3. Who were the apostles and what were 
their characters ? 

4. What was the evident design of Christ 
in choosing such lowly characters to be His 
apostles ? 

5. What is considered the birthday of the 
Church ? 

6. When and how was the wondrous 
change, which transformed the lowly, timid, 
weak, and ignorant apostles into fearless 
champions and sublime philosophers, ef- 
fected? 

7. What was the first fruit of the apos- 
tolic mission preached by Peter ? 

8. Who were the witnesses to the fact of 
Pentecost ? 

9. Show the fallacy of Renan’s charge 
that the fact of Pentecost never took place. 

10. What results followed the apostles’ 
preaching? 

11. Relate the miracle of Paul’s conver- 
sion. 

12. Relate the story of Paul’s apostolate. 

13. Show the absurdity of the question 
raised that Christ entrusted to St. Peter the 
apostolate of the Jews only, and not the 
Gentiles also. 

14. Relate the apostolic labors of Peter 
before he went to Rome. 

15. When did St. Peter make bis first 
visit to Rome ? 

16. Why do some writers claim that the 
Roman Pontiffs cannot be considered the 
successors of St. Peter ? 

17. Upon what grounds do the opponents 
to the claim of the Papacy, as the successor 
of 8t. Peter, base their denial ? 


18. Indicate some arguments to prove 
that St. Peter was at Rome. 

19. What do we know of the work of the 
other apostles ? 

Chapters of Bible Study. 

FIRST WEEK. 

1. What is St. Jerome’s judgment on the 
Bible as a compendium of general knowl- 
edge? 

2. What appreciation had the pagans of 
old for the Sacred Scriptures ? 

3. Give the account of the Septuagint 
translation. 

4. Give some testimony showing how 
science confirms and illustrates the teaching 
of the Bible. 

5. How are discrepancies in Bible chron- 
ology accounted for ? 

6. Name some of the advantages, from an 
educational point of view, we derive from a 
study of the Sacred Scriptures. 

7. What reason does the Church give for 
not sanctioning, without certain caution, 
the indiscriminate reading of the Sacred 
Scriptures in the form of translations ? 

8. How are we indebted to the Bible for 
the preservation of the richest and most 
beautiful languages of antiquity ? 

9. Show the necessity and importance of 
having an infallible interpretation of the 
Divine decrees of the Bible. 

SECOND WEEK. 

1. How is the Bible regarded as a means 
of fashioning and improving a beautiful 
style of English writing? 

2. Give Marion Crawford’s estimate of the 
influence of the Bible as a model for the at- 
tainment of good English style. 

3. Why is it that there are instances in 
the Bible when the grammatical rules of 
Brown and of Murray forbid satisfactory 
parsing? 

4. Point out some of the details of mani- 
fold utility in the intellectual and practical, 
as well as in the moral order, which comes 
from the study of the Sacred Scriptures. 

5. Why is it that there are those “ Who 
always learning, never attain to the knowl- 
edge of truth ?” 

6. Is there no remedy provided against 
the danger of oft going wrong in order to 
find the truth ? 

7. What essential conditions are required 
for a proper study of the Bible? 
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8. Why may Catholics, more than others, 
gain from the study of the Bible the purest 
light of wisdom ? 

THIRD WEEK. 

1. What must be observed in order that 
the true sense of the Sacred Scriptures may 
not escape us so as to mislead the mind? 

2. Give some illustrations of the various 
figures of speech found in the Bible. 

3. Show how different parts of the Sacred 
Scriptures require different treatment and 
different preparation on the part of the 
reader. 

4. Since the Scriptural composition of the 
Bible is a religious one, from what point of 
view must it be judged in order to compre- 
hend it? 

5. Where is to be found the first and surest 
interpreter of Holy Writ? 

6. Why does it follow that every truth of 
the written word must correspond with 
every truth of the spoken word ? 

7. What recourse have we in doubtful 
cases as to the meaning of a word or text in 
the sacred writings ? 

8. Is the freedom of investigation, allowed 
Catholic students of the Sacred Scriptures, 
limited? 

9. Are the conditions of one age, and the 
modes and thought and feeling of one gen- 
eration, a just standard by which to judge 
the conditions and views of another age and 
generation ? 

10. Why is private interpretation of the 
Bible, as practised by Protestants, mislead- 
ing to the mind? 

11. What defense is offered in favor of pri- 
vate interpretation of the Bible ? 

12. Why does it not seem according to 


Divine Wisdom, to give a man a written 
law, and then leave him to himself for its 
interpretation ? 

13. Quote the warning of St. Peter on the 
interpretation of the Sacred Scriptures. 

14. How does the Protestant (King James’) 
version of this passage read? 

FOURTH WEEK. 

1. Does the Bible contain all revealed 
truth ? 

2. Why cannot the truth which it contains 
be clearly and completely understood with- 
out the guidance of an intelligent interpre- 
tation ? 

3. What is the use of the Bible? 

4. What difficulty is in the way of con- 
vincing religiously disposed persons outside 
of the Catholic Church, of the Catholic 
doctrine, by reference to the words of Christ 
and the Gospels ? 

5. Why is appeal to the Old Testament 
for confirmation of Catholic doctrine urged? 

(5. Show that some of the doctrines and 
practices of the Catholic Church prevailed 
in the Jewish Church, according to the Old 
Testament. 

7. Why, on general principles, do we re- 
fuse to have the Bible read to our Catholic 
children in a Protestant school, from a 
Protestant translation ? 

8. Point out some of the limits to the 
Bible’s use. 

9. Where have we recourse, in all impor- 
tant questions, as to the agreement of the 
Bible with the results of scientific research ? 

10. What is meant by the term depolariz- 
ing the Bible? 

11. Why should the Bible not be depolar- 
ized? 
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DR. THOMAS o’hAGAN’s ITINERARY. 

We are pleased to chronicle the itinerary 
of Dr. Thomas O’ Hagan, because it illus- 
trates the character of the work done by 
Catholic Reading Circles and proves their 
interest, earnestness and practical exempli- 
fication of their object. Dr. CondS B. Pal- 
len and Henry Austin Adams also have 
been greatly in demand by the Circles and 
Study Clubs. 


Detroit, Michigan: — The work of the 
Catholic Study Club during the past year 
has progressed very favorably indeed. 
Dante’s Divina Commedia, and American 
History and Literature being the subjects 
dealt with. During the month of February 
our Club was favored with a lecture on the 
great Florentine poet by a learned Jesuit 
Father of this city, while Dr. O’Hagan, on 
his way west, stayed a few hours in the city 
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and gave the Club a very interesting and 
helpful address on the study of American 
Literature. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin: — On March the 
29th ult., Dr. O’Hagan lectured before the 
Cardinal Gibbons Heading Circle of this 
city, his subject being the poet Longfellow. 
The lecturer was introduced by Hon. H. J. 
Desmond of the Catholic Citizen. The lecture 
was of a very high order of merit, being 
both scholarly and finished. Dr. O’ Hagan 
makes a specialty of vocal interpretation, 
and during the lecture gave very fine re- 
citals of Longfellow’s King Robert of Sicily, 
Excelsior, and passages from Evangeline. 
At the close of the lecture, Dr. 0’ Hagan 
was tendered a reception by the members 
of the Club. 

St. Mary’s of the Woods, Vigo County, 
Indiana : — The members of the graduating 
class of St. Mary’s are following closely the 
work of the Study Class in the columns of 
the Review. During the closing week in 
March, Dr. O’Hagan visited this institution 
and gave the young ladies a delightful talk 
on the Study and Interpretation of Litera- 
ture. All the prospective graduates of St. 
Mary’s to the number of twelve are regis- 
tered in the Study Class of the Review. 

Nottingham, Ohio: — Dr. O’Hagan deliv- 
ered a series of four lectures at Villa Angela 
Convent during the first week in April. His 
subjects were The Study of Literature; 
How and What to Read ; Tennyson ; and 
Longfellow. It is needless to say that Dr. 
O’Hagan gave great satisfaction, and we 
trust he will continue to give his valuable 
lectures on the English and American poets 
in our convents and academies. 

Nazarth Academy, Kentucky : — Dr. 
O’Hagan visited Nazareth Academy during 
the last week of March and delivered a 
series of lectures on Literature before the 
community and young ladies in attendance. 
The lectures, chiefly on English and Amer- 
ican poets, were highly appreciated and 
gave a new inspiration to the great work of 
literary study. 

Lorktto, Kentucky. — Loretto Academy, 
one of the first Catholic institutions in the 
country to establish a normal school for the 
exclusive training of teachers, was favored 
some time ago by a visit from Dr. O’Hagan. 
It was Dr. O’ Hagan’s first visit to Kentucky. 


While at Loretto he gave the young ladies a 
series of delightful lectures on literature, 
full of thought and inspiration. 

The Midland Revieic , one of the foremost 
literary weeklies in the land, on the occa- 
sion of Dr. O’Hagan’s visit to Louisville, Ky., 
says of him: 

“During the last few days Louisville has 
seen two men rather distinguished in Cath- 
olic letters, visitors within her limits. Prof. 
Thomas O’Hagan, of Toronto, Canada, 
reached here last Thursday and left only 
last night for Chicago, after lecturing before 
the senior class at Loretto, Nazareth, and 
Presentation academies. Last Sunday after- 
noon he delivered an informal address on 
‘American Literature’ before the Reading 
Circle at the Academy of Our Lady of Mercy, 
and was warmly applauded. As a speaker 
he is eloquent, original and ‘terribly in 
earnest;’ awakening marked enthusiasm. 

Prof. Thomas O’Hagan is brilliant 

as a conversationalist — brilliant as Thomas 
Nelson Page, and this is saying a great deal. 
His features are somewhat dark, hair dark, 
and his eyes a sunny blue. In tempera- 
ment, also, he is decidedly sunny, and full 
of good comradeship from the moment you 
meet him. This, however, is distinctive of 
the genuine literary man of every faith and 
no faith— he is companionable and sympa- 
thetic.” 

St. Clara Academy, Sinsinawa, Wis. — 
The Young Eagle } edited by the pupils of 
St. Clara Academy, of Sinsinawa, Wis., comes 
to this department monthly containing 
bright ideas, aptly illustrated, on the work 
and methods of Reading Circles. The last 
issue contains the complete program and 
proceedings of the open meeting of the St. 
Thomas Literary Society, one of the Circles 
of the Academy, which very clearly and 
cleverly shows how a Circle may be con- 
ducted. The proceedings of this Circle show 
a strong literary finish and acute literary 
criticism in the papers read. The following 
extracts from the report show this Circle’s 
interest in and appreciation of the Study 
Class Department of the Review : 

Dr. Thomas O’Hagan, the well known 
Catholic writer and lecturer, is making a 
tour of Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, Ohio, and 
Kentucky, lecturing before Reading Circles 
and other Catholic societies. We would be 
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happy to see Dr. O’ Hagan visiting St. Clara 
with all the answers to the examination 
questions he has sent us under his arm.” 

44 Having joined the study class conducted 
by Dr. Thomas O’Hagan in serial form in 
the Review, much attention has been given 
to the study of English Literature. The text 
is accompanied by copious notes, which 
have rendered the work interesting and 
profitable. Quarterly examinations are sent 
to members enrolled in the class. At pres- 
ent a series of questions are receiving due 
consideration. In the Review the character 
and work of the epochal poets of England 
are discussed. Thus far we have made dili- 
gent study of Chaucer, Spenser and Shaks- 
peare.” 

The following topic illustrates a phase of 
this Circle’s work which should receive at- 
tention in every Circle: 

44 In the past we have given considerable 
attention to the art of conversation, a part 
of the Circle evening being devoted to the 
discussion of leading topics. One member 
of the Circle introduces some general item 
of interest, such as a new book, an artist 
now before the public, or an article in a 
magazine. As soon as the subject is intro- 
duced, another member expresses her opin- 
ion freely upon it, each in turn adding her 
own thoughts. This brings out diversity of 
opinion, as no two view it alike; it also en- 
courages each one to be independent and 
thereby acquire a manner of expression, 
charming and intelligent, an important fac- 
tor in the accomplishment of our aims.” 

DR. fallen’s LECTURE8. 

Dubuque, Iowa. — During the last week of 
March, under the auspices of the Sherman 
Circle, Cond4 B. Pallen, Ph. D., LL. D., de- 
livered a course of three lectures on the 
English poets, Shakespeare, Wordsworth and 
Tennyson. 

In his Shakespeare lecture Dr. Pallen 
gave an historical review of the condition of 
England which made the times ripe for a 
genius during Elizabeth’s reign, when the 
long civil war of the Roses had ceased and 
England had contact with other nations and 
was commencing her great modern career. 
The age was indebted to Shakespeare and 
he was indebted to it. Dr. Pallen read se- 
lections from Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth, 


Lear, and the Tempest, with scholarly analy- 
sis of their plot and action, and with a lit- 
terateur's love of poetry. He is a student 
and lover of Shakespeare the poet, but a 
critic of Shakespeare as a religious teacher. 
He showed where the poet failed to reveal 
the moral justice of the divine plan and 
pointed out his silence on the hopes of faith. 

In the Wordsworth lecture Dr. Pallen 
spoke of the poet’s breadth of view, which 
had no sectarian barriers; of his love of 
nature and hatred of artificiality, and of his 
high conception of womanly life. Tenny- 
son, Dr. Pallen considers the intellectual 
and moral successor of Wordsworth. Tenny- 
son was a conservative who believed there 
was a divine purpose through all life, and 
the family, the state and the church 
were the institutions to promote nature’s 
order. Dr. Pallen read many beautiful se- 
lections from the poet’s works. 44 In Memo- 
riam ” he characterized as the greatest poem 
of the century, and Tennyson as the greatest 
poet of his time. 

Dr. Pallen delivered his lecture on Tenny- 
son and a lecture on Newman’s 44 Dream of 
Gerontius ” to the sisters and pupils of St. 
Clara, Sinsinawa Mound, Wis., near Du- 
buque, la., and also gave his lecture on 
Tennyson to the faculty and students of St. 
Joseph’s College, in Dubuque. Everywhere 
he met with an enthusiastic reception and 
was listened to with that closest attention 
and warmest admiration by the large and 
representative audiences which he com- 
mands in Dubuque and vicinity. Dr. Pallen 
is no stranger here, having delivered a series 
of five lectures under the auspices of the 
Sherman Circle also. That he may do so 
again next year is the wish of all who heard 
him. Mary J. O’Neill. 

Mrs. Mary J. O’Neill, the brilliant leader 
of the Sherman Circle, is conducting a class 
in Art Study, as outlined and directed by 
Miss Starr in the Review. 

CATHOLIC READING CIRCLES. 

Under this title the Niagara Index , in 
a recent issue, published the following 
thoughtful comment of approval : 

During the past few years a great deal has 
been heard and doubtless more written 
about the establishment of Catholic Read- 
ing Circles. Although young in years, 
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these Circles have become so numerous that 
to-day they are to be found in almost every 
city of importance in the Union. And what, 
some may ask, is the object of these organ- 
izations? We find a very appropriate an- 
swer in an article which appeared in a re- 
cent number of the Catholic Heading Circle 
Review. To the query “along what lines 
should be the work of a Reading Circle,” 
the writer of the paper just referred to 
replies: “Along the lines of information, 
of literary pursuits, of historical research, 
of general improvement, of original investi- 
gation.” From this we can form a very fair 
idea of the manner in which the Reading 
Circles are conducted. 

At first sight one would not be inclined 
to give much attention to these literary as- 
sociations, but on closer observation he 
cannot help but be convinced of the solid 
and substantial advantages to be derived 
therefrom. We cannot blame people for 
disregarding and even ignoring the majority 
of quasi-literary societies which have be- 
come so widespread during the last decade. 
No, in our day too many so-called clubs 
have been organized whose one and only 
object seems to be that of affording pleasure. 
The principal end, the intellectual improve- 
ment of the members, is entirely lost to 
view, and instead of being a blessing to hu- 
manity they become rather a curse. Of 
couse no reference is here made to associa- 
tions which have been organized for motives 
other than the cultivation of man’s higher 
faculties. We allude exclusively to those 
that bear a somewhat literary name but 
have proved unfaithful to the object they 
pretend to have in view, namely the at- 
tainment of knowledge. The only reason 
one would have for calling a member of 
such a society literary is the fact that he 
may have read the latest novel, not indeed 
for the benefits accruing therefrom, but in 
order to be up to date. 

It is, then, encouraging to see such organ- 
izations as the Reading Circles, whose chief 
end is the improvement of the mind, spread- 
ing so rapidly throughout the country. We 
cannot have too many of these associations 
in which the noblest faculty, the human 
intellect, receives proper care and nourish- 
ment. The love alone for good healthy 
reading which these Circles are sure to im- 


part is a sufficient guarantee of their worth 
Would that the same could be said of all 
literary organizations. In too many in- 
stances, however, this all important factor 
receives no encouragement, and hence 
springs the craving for unwholesome, trashy 
literature which is the cause of so much evil 
at the present day. 

Covington, Ky . — The Catholic Telegraph , 
of Cincinnati, 0., in a late issue contains the 
following interesting contribution relative 
to the organization of a new Circle in Cov- 
ington: 

A Reading Circle is generally made up 
of a number of ladies, who band themselves 
together for mutual entertainment and men- 
tal improvement. The Circle is organized 
with a presiding officer, a secretary, a treas- 
urer, and such committees as are deemed 
necessary. Meetings are held weekly, semi- 
monthly or monthly, as agreed upon. At 
each meeting literary exercises are per- 
formed by appointees or volunteers. Mus- 
ical numbers lend variety and zest to the 
entertainment. 

The readings and essays are generally 
chosen in accordance with the scheme of 
study outlined by the Committee on Studies 
of the Reading Circle Union, to which most 
of the Reading Circles of the country are 
affiliated. History, controversy, poetry, and 
fiction all have their appointed places in the 
curriculum, and place a liberal education 
within the reach of every conscientious 
student. Ease in writing and fluency in 
speaking are cultivated by appropriate exer- 
cises ; and even those who have had little 
more than a rudimentary education may, 
by diligence, become correct readers and en- 
tertaining conversationalists. 

A Catholic Reading Circle, if conducted 
properly, becomes a wonderful power for 
good, a center from which radiate the benign 
influences of faith, knowledge, and charity. 

In these days, when we hear so much of 
the ‘new woman’ and her hazy ideas of 
‘ advanced thought,’ it is a hopeful sign to 
see Catholic women in many of the cities of 
the country organizing Reading Circles, in- 
forming themselves on the live issues of the 
day, strengthening themselves in their holy 
faith, and edifying and educating the com- 
munities in which they live by precept and 
example. 
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These Reading Circles, enjoying as they 
do the blessing of that great intellectual 
teacher of the century, Leo XIII., are bril- 
liant satellites revolving about their proper 
center, the Summer Schools at Madison, 
Wisconsin, and Plattsburg, New York, and 
the Winter School at New Orleans. 

Cora Updegraff Nock. 

Holyoke, Mass. — The Notre Dame Circle 
introduces itself to the Union of Circles as 
follows : 

“Editor of C. R. C. Review: 

44 Dear Sir — Notre Dame Reading Circle of 
Holyoke, Mass., has, for the past six months, 
been pursuing a quiet but progressive path 
in Reading Circle work. Our membership 
is small, not exceeding twenty-one, but all 
are animated with praiseworthy ardor. We 
desire simply to introduce ourselves to-day 
to the great R. C. movement, but hope later 
to be active and zealous laborers in the field. 

44 Very truly yours, 

44 Elizabeth Donoghue, Sec’y.” 

Rochester, N. Y.— On Monday evening, 
March 14, in St. Brigid’s Hall, Rochester, 
N. Y., was celebrated the ninth anniversary 
of the Cardinal Newman Reading Circle. 
The Rev. James O’Connor, of Seneca Falls, 
the founder of the Circle, was present and 
congratulated the members on their success. 

This Circle is the oldest in the city. The 
Rev. A. Hendrick, of Rochester, spoke of 
the very good work done by the Circle. He 
said that it had come to his knowledge 
where public speakers had been corrected, 
on different occasions, by members of the 
Cardinal Newman Reading Circle, on popu- 
lar errors regarding Catholicity. 

Mrs. James Fee, who was first president 
of the Circle, briefly reviewed the history of 
the Circle. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. — On April 12, Prof. W. 
H. Goodyear delivered an illustrated lecture, 
under the auspices of the Fenelon Circle 
in its Assembly Hall, The Pouch Gallery. 

Saratoga, N. Y. — The McMillan Circle 
continues full of life and vigor. 

Boston, Mass. — The Thayer Reading Cir- 
cle was organized Tuesday, Jan. 25, ’1)8, by 
Very Rev. Wm. Byrne, D. D., V. G. The 
society is named after the Rev. John Thay- 
er, one of the first native-born priests in 
Boston. 


The course of reading for the year will 
consist of studies in Church History (from 
the formation of the Church up to Constan- 
tine) and the different historical novels on 
this period. The two first novels for study 
will be “ Ben Hur ” and 44 Fabiola.” 

The Rev. W. P. McQuaid, spiritual di- 
rector of the Cheverus Circle, Boston, con- 
tinues his instruction on Bible study and 
psychology. 

New Orleans, La. — The Father Ryan 
Reading Circle is now in its fourth year. 
This Circle lias had a very active and effi- 
cient life. Under the very able direction of 
Rev. Father Nugent, C. M., it took an active 
part in the organization of the Winter 
School, and now continues its successful 
career under Rev. Father Kennedy. 

Wisconsin. — Miss Katharine O’D Manley, 
state secretary of the Reading Circle Union 
of Wisconsin of the Columbian Catholic 
Summer School, reports the following or- 
ganized Circles of the Union : 

Wildwood, Jacksonport. 

St. Ann, Kewaunee. 

St. Catherine, Janesville, 

Messmer, Marinette. 

Columbian, La Crosse. 

Marquette Club, Green Bay. 

Catholic Circle, Portage. 

Dante Circle, Racine. 

Faber Circle, Chippewa Falls. 

Cardinal Gibbons, Milwaukee. 

Catholic Circle, Sun Prairie. 

Cardinal Satolli, Fond du Lac. 

Cardinal Newman, Watertown. 

Columbian, Oconto. 

Loyola, Milwaukee. 

Bishop Spalding, Racine. 

Messmer, Wausau. 

Catholic, Ettrick. 

AN OLD COUNTRY READING CIRCLE. 

About 25 years ago there was started in 
Dublin a small society that you in America 
would call a Reading Circle. The Dublinites 
were so eager to set to work that they did 
not wait even to choose a name, and have 
not discovered the necessity of doing so yet. 
Still, each member accomplishes some defi- 
nite work every day. Among themselves it 
is spoken of as 44 our Literary Society.” 

Its holy founder had two objects in view 
when starting it : one, to direct the energies 
of the few who would come within its scope 
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to contribute to the papers and magazines, 
and the other to make spiritual reading a 
daily habit. They had but one officer, a 
secretary. The membership was limited to 
thirty, but branch bands of the same num- 
ber might be formed at any time. Their 
mode of organizing will appear to you ex- 
tremely simple: One or two wishing to 
join, and finding no vacancy in existing 
bands, increased their number to six, elect- 
ing one of those as secretary. The one so 
chosen applies to his or her parish priest for 
a director, then starts at once with the daily 
reading of the Imitation, keeping pace, that 
is, reading the same chapter, as the mem- 
bers of older bands. This is the uniting 
link, which is so elastic that it extends to 
me over here 4,000 miles away from fellow 
members. 

Each member sends to the director, in 
writing, subjects or authors he or she wishes 
to study. The director reduces these nu- 
merous suggestions to the twelve best, al- 
lotting one for each month of the year. This 
list is printed and circulated among the 
members. Each writes a paper on the sub- 
ject given for the month and sends it by 
post to the secretary, on or before the 28th 
inst. This system forms a kind of home 
study circle, for members get up their sub- 
jects, by conversation, reading from books 
in their own home libraries, or those of 
their friends, or by books in the public li- 
brary discovered by their own efforts ; in 
short, get their information how and where 
they please, according to their own individ- 
uality and opportunities. 

When sending the monthly essay to the 
secretary each member encloses a form 
which makes known how many papers for 
publication have been accepted, and wheth- 
er spiritual reading has been regular or ir- 
regular during the past month. No excuses 
or explanations allowed, simply a statement 
of facts. 

The essays are secured in a spring binder 
and forwarded by the secretary to the di- 
rector for criticism. Then they are sent to 
each member in turn, until finally they get 
back into the hands of the secretary, who 
counts the votes, the essay receiving the 
highest number being published in local 
weekly papers. The essays are then re- 
turned by the secretary to their authors. 


The expenses are few and easily covered. A 
membership fee of about seventy-five cents 
of United States money is charged, and a 
small fine is imposed if a member fails to 
contribute an essay, or delays the book 
more than three days. 

Each band is composed of both men and 
women, the numbers being nearly equal. 
But I believe one conference would frighten 
all the men out. They are not hampered 
by rules, and with the exception of the 
Imitation are not obliged to procure any 
particular book. 

Reading Circle meetings are undoubtedly 
pleasant and amusing ; but do they advance 
the motive in view, which we assume to be 
studying? 

This unostentatious little society produces 
definite results, makes many valued friend- 
ships by correspondence, and by the ab- 
sence of meetings maintains habits of think- 
ing instead of talking. — M. T. Coogan, in 
Donahoe’s Magazine. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

The Manning Circle of this city began its 
second year last fall, and has been doing 
excellent work since. 

This Circle will probably send a delegate 
to the next session of the Catholic Summer 
School, at Cliff Haven, N. Y., and several 
members of the Circle will probably attend. 

NEW CIRCLES. 

Among the new Circles not heretofore 
chronicled in the Review are the following: 

St. Peter’s Parish, New Brighton, S. I., N. 
Y., Rev. Jno. J. Fullam, director; Hecker 
Circle, Olean, N. Y.; St. Bridget’s Lyceum, 
Jersey City, N. J., Rev. Father Dornin, 
director; Winsted, Conn.; Mt. St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio; St. Joseph’s 
Church, El wood, Ind., Rev. B. Biegel, direc- 
tor; Rev. Father Edmonds Circle, Iowa 
City, Iowa; Our Lady of Lourdes Circle, 
Pittsburg, Kansas, Rev. E. Coolan, di- 
rector; Holy Family Church, Mitchell, So. 
Dakota, Rev. John F. Hogan, director; 
St. Mary’s Church, Bridgeport, Conn., Rev. 
Peter C. Dunigan, director; The Ursula Cir- 
cle, St. Malachy’s Parish, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Rev. John MacHale, director; The Ireland 
Circle, St. Paul, Minn.; Areola, 111.; a Circle 
has been organized among the Sunday 
school workers of Memphis, Tenn. Church 
History is the chief study. 
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PROSPECTIVE CIRCLES. 

Circles are in the course of formation in 
the following places, some of which may 
have been organized since the receipt of re- 
quest for instructions : 


St. Peter, Minn. ; Smithport, Iowa ; 
Streador, 111.; Detroit, Mich.; Grafton, W. 
Va.; Washington C. H., Ohio.; Clyde, Ohio; 
Washington, D. C.; Fall River, Mass.; Dan- 
vers, Mass.; Anaconda, B. C. 


THE CATHOLIC SUMMER SCHOOL OF AMERICA. 

ASSEMBLY GROUNDS, CLIFF HAVEN, NEAR PLATTSBURG, N. Y., ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 
SEVENTH SESSION, JULY 10TH TO AUGUST 28TH, 1898. 

PROGRAM FOR SESSION OF 1898. 


The following definite announcement re- 
garding courses of lectures for the session of 
1898 is given to the public through the Rev. 
Thomas McMillan, C. S. P., chairman of the 
Board of Studies. The lectures and confer- 
ences will cover a period of seven weeks, 
from July 10 to August 28. 

The opening week, Rev. Charles Warren 
Currier, of Baltimore, Md., will present 
some thrilling epochs of American History, 
and the Rev. Thomas P. McLoughlin, S. 
T. L., of New York City, will give a series 
of Round Table Talks, illustrating the work 
of some of the great masters of musical com- 
position. The Value of Sociology and an 
account of Socialism in the United Slates 
will form the subject matter of a course of 
lectures by the Rev. W. J. Kerby, S. T. L., 
of the Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 
The Rev. J. F. X. O’Conor, S. J., of New 
York City, will portray the Spiritual Beauty 
of Christian Art, together with other cog- 
nate topics relating to the art and poetry of 
classic Greece, the great German epic, and 
the lyric drama. 

Dates have been assigned for courses of 
lectures on Literature by the Rev. Hugh T. 
Henry, of St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, 
Pa.; Free Will and Hypnotism, by the Rev. 
Thomas S. Gasson, 8 . J., of Boston College, 
Mass.; Atmospheric Electricity with nu- 
merous experiments, by Brother Potami an, 
D. Sc., of Manhattan College, New York 
City; Progress in the Middle Ages, by JonN 
J. Delaney, M. A., of New York City; Art 
Studies, by Miss Anna Caulfield, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Lectures and Round Table Talks are in 
preparation by Henry Austin Adams, M. A.; 
JonN Francis Waters, M. A.; Hon. James 
M. E. O’Grady ; Thomas O’Hagan, Ph. D.; 
Rev. John Talbot Smith, LL. D.; Rev. James 


P. Fagan, S. J.; Rev. Mortimer E. Twomey ; 
Rev. Denis J. McMahon, D. D.; and the 
Rev. M. F. Fallon, O. M. I., of the Univer- 
sity of Ottawa. Special dates will be ar- 
ranged for meetings devoted to the practical 
work of Reading Circles and Sunday Schools. 
Under the direction of the Rev. Thomas L. 
Kinkead, a series of conferences, beginning 
August 8, will be held relating to the public 
aspects of Catholic Charities. It is intended 
to give particular attention to all questions 
relating to the work of charitable institu- 
tions under the laws of New York State. 

Other lectures will be announced at a 
later date when the arrangements have been 
completed; also the list of Church digni- 
taries who may be expected to attend the 
Champlain Assembly during July and Au- 
gust of the present year. 

ALUMNjE auxiliary. 

The Alumnse Auxiliary Association was 
organized during the session of 1897 to as- 
sist the progress of the Champlain Summer 
School, especially by securing the co-opera- 
tion of Catholic women interested in the 
work of self-improvement and by the sub- 
stantial help of an endowment fund for 
special studies at Cliff Haven. This under- 
taking will appeal particularly to graduates 
of convents, colleges, high schools and 
academies, though the privileges of mem- 
bership will be extended to all who de- 
sire to promote the higher education of 
women. A special program has been ar- 
ranged for the Alumnee week at the next 
session, July 25-29, inclusive. Law lectures 
for women will be given by Miss K. E. 
Hogan, assistant lecturer to the Women’s 
Law Class at the University of the City of 
New r York. Mrs. Frances Rolph Hayward, 
of Cincinnati, will give a critical account of 
Kalorala, the national song of Finland, and 
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Mbs. D. J. 0 ? Mahoney, ot Lawrence, Mass., 
will describe the achievements of remark- 
able women in various countries, including 
the famous women of the White House. In- 
vitations will be extended to some of the 
principals and professors of the leading in- 
stitutions represented among the members 
of the Alumnse Auxiliary, in the hope of ar- 
ranging a series of interesting Round Table 
Talks on post-graduate subjects. 

Applications for membership in the Alum- 
nae Auxiliary should be sent to the secre- 
tary, Miss Mary A. Burke, care Ozanam 
Reading Circle, 415 West 59th street, New 
York City. The initiation fee of one dollar 
and annual dues, fifty cents, should be for- 
warded to the treasurer, Miss Gertrude Mc- 
Intyre, 1811 Thompson St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

▲ PREVIEW OF THE 8E88ION OF ’98. 

The best test of the stability of the Sum- 
mer School is its steady growth and de- 
velopment. Each succeeding year shows an 
increace in attendance and marked im- 
provement of the grounds in building and 
beautifying. To those who have not visited 
Cliff Haven during the past two years, a 
great surprise awaits them. No description 
could guard them against surprise at the 
wonderful change made. In 1896, where 
appeared a green field, there is now every 
evidence of a community settlement. Build- 
ings have been erected, streets and roads 
made, water mains and sewers laid ; a trol- 
ley railway runs through the grounds, con- 
necting this academic retreat with the 
larger town of Plattsburg, and electricity 


furnishes the light for streets and houses. 
During the session, Cliff Haven presents a 
scene of varied life and attractiveness. 

THE ANIMATED LIFE OF THE ASSEMBLY. 

The natural charms of mountain, lake 
and landscape scenery, clear sky, and salu- 
brious climate make the Summer School a 
place unsurpassed for intellectual and 
physical enjoyment. On any day may be 
seen crowds wending their way to the lec- 
ture hall, parties here and there in groups 
preparing to indulge in the pleasures of a 
sail or drive, or a run on the wheel, while 
scattered over the grounds are others en- 
gaged in the pastime of tennis, croquet, 
base ball. The beach is always gay with 
bathers enjoying the clear, cool waters of the 
lake. On the broad piazzas of the cottages 
or in the grove along the shore, those who 
are not fond of exertion sit and watch the 
happy, merry groups, or engage in conver- 
sation. 

At the New York Cottage there is a mu- 
sicale, at the Philadelphia Cottage a card 
party, at the Champlain Club a hop, while 
afternoon teas and recitals make the smaller 
cottages the attraction for many to while 
away an hour pleasantly. 

NEW BUILDINGS FOR 1898. 

Of the several new cottages that will add 
beauty and utility to the grounds this year, 
that one built by the Rev. Gabriel A. Healy, 
of New York, deserves praise for its archi- 
tectural design and interior arrangements 
for comfort. Dehli & Howard, of New York, 
are the architects. From the accompanying 
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cuts it will be seen that Father Healy owns 
one of the most beautiful cottages as well as 
one of the best at Cliff Haven. Father 
Healy did not need to build a cottage to 
prove his faith in and loyalty to the Sum- 
mer School, his presence at every session, 
his hearty co-operation in every movement 
for its advancement, and his genial and gen- 
erous character, stamped him as a warm 
friend of the School and made for him many 
warm friends among its mem- 
bers. 

ROCHESTER. 

Rochester will have the best 
cottage on the grounds, accord- 
ing to the statement of the Rev. 

Father Kiernan, president of 
the Rochester Cottage Associa- 
tion. If the John Boyle O’Reil- 
ly Reading Circle of Boston 
was not going to build a cottage 
exactly like that of Rochester, 
we might allow the statement 
to go unchallenged. Fa- 
ther Kiernan will have 
to modify his claim and 
include Boston, thus 
making the boast for the 
twin cottages of Roches- 
ter and Boston. We are 


not going to presume to be the judge of the 
merits of these cottages generally, but we 
can say they will be an ornament to the 
grounds, and will contain more available 
room at less cost that any cottage on the 
grounds. Rochester will begin a series of 
entertainments for the cottage fund, on 
April 28th, which will continue three even- 
ings. It is called “ Our National Founders.” 
Five of the original states will be repre- 
sented by the five Reading Circles, as fol- 
lows: Massachusetts, by the Columbia 

Reading Circle of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion ; New York, by the Rochester Catholic 
Reading Circle of St. Patrick’s Cathedral ; 
Virginia, by St. Joseph’s Reading Circle; 
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Pennsylvania, by Liter- 
ary Reading Circle of 
St. Mary’s; Maryland, 
by Cardinal Newman 
Reading Circle of St. 
Bridget’s. Supper will 
be served from 5 to 8 
p. m. as follows : Thurs- 
day, a Virginia supper ; 
Friday, a fish supper; 
Saturday, a Dutch sup- 
per. There will be five 
historical tableaux each 
evening, and at the close 
a grand chorus of na- 
tional airs in which all 
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of the choirs and audience generally will 
join, led by one of our best coronetists. The 
leading spirit in the movement is the Rev. 
James P. Kieman, pastor of St. Mary’s, who 
is an enthusiast on the Catholic Summer 
School of America. Miss Fannie Moran, who 
is well known in musical circles, has charge 
of the music, tableaux, and the entire details 
of the entertainment. 

Phof. A. H. Dundon, vice president of the 
New York City Normal School is having 
erected a handsome cottage adjoining Father 
Healy’s. It will cost twenty-five hundred 
to three thousand dollars. 

A bowling alley has been built this spring 
near the Champlain Club. To many this 
will be pleasant news. 

THE BOSTON COTTAGE. 

A recent issue of The Pilot contains an in- 
teresting account of an illustrated talk on 
the Summer School, given by the Hon. 
Thomas J. Gargan, for the benefit of the 
John Boyle O’Reilly Cottage, on Tuesday 
evening, March 29th, at Boston College 
Hall. We are pleased to reproduce the 
greater part of this article, not only because 
of its general interest, but also for the sug- 
gestion it contains which may benefit 
others engaged in promoting the erection of 
city cottages at the Summer School, and for 
the deserved compliment it pays the John 
Boyle O’Reilly Circle. 

Mr. Gargan spoke, at the outset, of the in- 
creasing popular ambition for a more liberal 
education, and of the various methods taken 
within recent years to satisfy it. He spoke 
of the Chautauquan movement among Amer- 
ican Protestants, which gave, if not the first, 
the final impulse to a similar movement 
among Catholics. 

The trial session, so to speak, of the first 
Catholic Summer School, said Mr. Gargan, 
was held at New London, Conn., in July 
and August, 1892. Then came the generous 
offer of the Delaware and Hudson Canal 
Co., and the next year the Summer School 
had its own territory on Lake Champlain. 

Mr. Gargan eloquently described the reli- 
gious and historical associations which clus- 
ter about this beautiful Lake, — the mem- 
ories of the great French explorer who gave 
it its name ; of the Jesuit missionaries and 
martyrs ; of the colonial wars and the early 
years of the young American Republic, in- 


cluding the War of 1812. He was enthu- 
siastic on the natural beauties of the place ; 
described minutely the buildings on the 
Summer School grounds, chapel, auditor- 
ium, club-house, cottages, etc., and gave a 
graphic idea of the intellectual and social 
life during the session. 

Religion, philosophy, history, science, lit- 
erature, all have had their famous expo- 
nents ; and memory is refreshed and inter- 
est stimulated for the reading of splendidly 
selected volumes mentioned every year in 
the Syllabus as an enlargement of the va- 
rious courses. 

A great advantage of the Summer School 
is that it brings together representative 
Catholics from nearly all the cities of the 
Union, and puts them on a friendly footing, 
in the interest of the highest and best things 
which they have in common. 

Should some great occasion arise for united 
Catholic action during any other time of the 
year, the regular attendant of the Summer 
School knows just whom to call upon. 

Speaking of the cottages, Mr. Gargan re- 
minded his hearers that the Boyle O’Reilly 
Reading Circle was the first to propose the 
idea of Reading Circle cottages, and the first 
to buy a cottage lot at the Summer School. 
The Circles of New York and Philadelphia 
promptly followed its example in securing 
building sites, but have left Boston behind 
in the matter of building. The Piladelphia 
cottage was ready for occupancy two years 
ago; the New York cottage last summer. 
Both have proved excellent investments, 
and have been filled all through the session. 

The Circles in Philadelphia and New 
York, however, have had most generous 
help from the clergy and laity ; while the 
raising of money for the Boston Cottage has 
been left entirely to the Boyle O’Reilly 
Reading Circle. 

The Most Rev. Archbishop Williams has, 
it is true, manifested his approval of the 
work by the generous gift of $100; and Mr. 
Thomas B. Fitzpatrick has donated to the 
Circle a most eligible site, far better than 
their original investment. 

The Circle expects to build in May, and 
to be ready to accommodate a certain num- 
ber of students next summer. The Reading 
Circle girls will not have a monopoly of its 
accommodations. Any Bostonians visiting 
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the School will have a claim on the Boston 
Cottage. 

It is proper, therefore, to ask a little help 
for this good work, so that the building can 
go on without delay or hindrance. We may 
add here that Mr. Gargan was one of the 
first to give a generous donation to the 
building fund, besides many services, pro- 
fessional and personal, in its interest. 

The lecturer then showed about forty 
beautiful views of the Summer School life. 
Some of these were kindly loaned by the 
Rev. Joseph H. McMahon, of New York; 
but more of them were made from the ex- 
cellent snap-shot photographs taken at the 
last session by Master Basil Gavin, of Bos- 
ton. The pictures descriptive of President 
McKinley’s visit to the School, and the de- 
lightful showing of the outdoor advantages 
— the boating, the bicycling parties, the sol- 
diers at the garrison, the Summer School 
buildings, etc., etc., excited much enthusi- 
asm. In the groups many familiar faces 


were greeted, the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Conaty, so 
closely identified with the growth into pop- 
ular favor of the Summer School movement ; 
Mr. Mosher, the Rev. M. J. Lavelle, the 
present esteemed president ; Father Morgan 
Sheedy, Major John Byrne, Father Mc- 
Mahon of New York, and not a few well- 
known Bostonians. Somebody had added 
to the collection a charming picture of Mas- 
ter Basil Gavin and his little sister standing 
on the shores of Lake Champlain. It was 
introduced under the appropriate title, 
“ What are the Wild Waves Saying?” 

The audience was deeply interested and 
the effects of this illustrated talk will un- 
doubtedly be greatly to increase the attend- 
ance of Bostonians at the School next sum- 
mer. 

PROSPECTUS FOB 1898. 

For prospectus containing full informa- 
tion for the session of 1898, address the 
Catholic Summer School of America, Platts- 
burg, N. Y. 


COLUMBIAN CATHOLIC SUMMER SCHOOL. 

FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION, MADISON, WIS., JULY 6TH TO 28TH, 1898. 


The Fourth Annual Session of the Colum- 
bian Catholic Summer School will be held 
in Madison, Wisconsin, commencing Thurs- 
day, July 28th. As the time draws near, it 
is certain the attendance will be much larger 
than it was during any previous year. Many 
things combine to guarantee such a result. 
The prestige of past sessions ; the incorpora- 
tion of the School, placing it under more 
effective management ; the wider and more 
earnest appreciation of its value and impor- 
tance ; and the unique opportunity it affords 
for recreation and culture, are some of the 
causes that insure its success. Besides, the 
directors and interested friends have been 
untiring in their efforts to give the School 
new strength and ability to secure the finest 
course of lectures available. This has been 
their constant solicitude, and all that earnest 
and enthusiastic men and women could do 
has been done to make the next session a 
signal event in the history of such institu- 
tions. 

The character of the stockholders estab- 
lishes the character of the School and gives 
warrant of the nature and scope of its work. 


They include three archbishops, eight bish- 
ops, eleven priests, many distinguished 
judges, lawyers, physicians, and professors, 
and several zealous women. Others are suc- 
cessful and wealthy business men. 

The Columbian Catholic Summer School 
has made its program with special regard to 
health -promoting pleasures and to the 
wishes of those who desire to combine there- 
with the benefits of knowledge and culture. 
The social feature is given prominent con- 
sideration. A portion of each day will be 
given to lectures; the remainder will be 
spent in boating, fishing, “wheeling,” de- 
lightful drives, enjoyable excursions on 
charming and picturesque lakes, interesting 
visits by railroad and carriage to places of 
natural and historic interest, and in other 
ways to engage agreeable attention. Besides 
this, Saturday of each week has been set 
aside for social and congenial amusements. 

THE HOME OF THE SCHOOL. 

No description of Madison can be written 
that will not seem like exaggeration to those 
who have never visited the spot, nor one 
that will do justice to its charms in the eyes 
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of those who are familiar with them. It is 
situated on four beautiful lakes in the south- 
ern part of the state. Bayard Taylor, the 
noted traveler, said : “ For natural beauty 
of situation, Madison is superior to every 
other western city that I have seen.” 
The population is 18,000. It has the con- 
venience of a city — electric railways, electric 
lights and pure water, and is at the same 
time a popular summer resort. 

The State Capitol and the University of 
Wisconsin, with its valuable historical 
library, are located here, as are also two 
Catholic Academies. 

The people of Madison are most generous 
and hospitable ; they try to make the stay 
of every visitor thoroughly enjoyable. 

LODGING AND BOARDING. 

Accommodations for lodging and boarding 
have been provided at special rates at the 
various hotels and in private families. The 
hotels of Madison are convenient, commo- 
dious and finely appointed, while private 
boarding houses and private families are pre- 
pared to furnish excellent accommodations 
at the most favorable rates to a very large 
number of people. Hotel rates will range 
from $1.50 to $2.50 per day, and private 
board and rooms can be obtained for from 
$4.50 to $6.00 per week. The Local Execu- 
tive Committee at Madison has prepared a 
list of private families who will receive 
Summer School guests at reduced rates, and 
that committee will be pleased to give all 
necessary information to those desiring it. 
Inquiries and applications should be sent to 
the Rev. P. B. Knox, Chairman of the Local 
Executive Committee, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Applications for accommodations should be 
sent in early, and applicants should state as 
accurately as possible what rates they wish 
to pay, when they wish to occupy their 
quarters, for how long a time, and how many 
will be in their party. The leading hotels 
are The Park, The Avenue, The Capital, The 
Van Etta, and The Harnan. 

The Dominican Sisters, of St. Regina’s 
Academy, Madison, will reserve their con- 
vent this year, as in the past, for the accom- 
modation of Sisters who may attend the 
School. They can take thirty or forty. Ap- 
plications for rooms and terms should be 
made at once. Address 8ister Superior. 


RAILROAD RATES. 

The rate for the round trip will be fare and 
one-third on the certificate plan on all rail- 
roads included in the Western Passenger 
and Central Traffic Associations. The for- 
mer covers all lines west of Chicago as far 
south as St. Louis, w’est to the Rocky moun- 
tains and east as far as Lake Michigan ; the 
territory of the latter is bounded east by the 
eastern line of Ohio and the Ohio River, 
north by the Grand Trunk Railway, Canada, 
and the Great Lakes, west by a line through 
Joliet and Peoria to East Burlington, and 
the Mississippi River, and south by the Ohio 
River. 

Special, rales will be made on certain days for 
special excursions , and special terms will be given 
to parties wishing to go together . The individual 
roads must , however , be consulted concerning 
those special rales and terms. 

Full fare must be paid going, the reduc- 
tion to be made on the return rate. 

All certificates must be handed to the 
Secretary of the School at Madison, to be 
filled in and signed by him. Otherwise the 
reduction of rates cannot be secured. This 
should be done on the first day of attendance. 

When ready to leave Madison, present 
your certificate at the station of the same 
road by which you arrived and you will re- 
ceive a return ticket at one-third of the 
amount you paid on going. 

Be sure and get a certificate from your local 
agent. Do not go to Madison on any other plan , 
whether near to or remote from that city . The 
agent is bound to give you a certificate for your 
money if you demand it. 

LECTURE FEES. 

1. Every stockholder is entitled, upon ap- 
plication, to two extra season tickets. 

2. Tickets to single lectures, twenty-five 
cents. 

3. Any ten lectures of the course, two 
dollars. 

4. Course of evening lectures, two dollars. 

5. Season tickets, five dollars. 

N. B. — A share of stock costs $50.00, and 
the holder and tw r o other persons of his or 
her choice will be admitted free to all the 
lectures. 

A season, or five dollar ticket, will be 
credited on the amount for a share of stock 
taken during the same session for which the 
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ticket is issued. It will not be so accepted 
after the session closes. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The Papal Delegate, Mgr. Martinelli, has 
promised to visit the School. The exact 
date of his coming he has not yet selected. 

Archbishop Kain, of St. Louis, and Bishop 
Scannell, of Omaha, will visit the School dur- 
ing the coming session. The former will 
pontificate on Sunday, July 10th. 

PURPOSE AND PLAN OF READING CIRCLES. 

To encourage the organization of Reading 
Circles, and to secure more systematic con- 
duct, better direction, closer association, and 
more satisfactory results, the Reading Circle 
Alliance of the Catholic Summer School, at 
its meeting in Madison, J uly 21, 1897, adopted 
the following preamble and resolutions : 

In view of the illustrious and inspiring 
character, the glorious history, and wealth 
of achievement of the Catholic Church in 
every department of human activity; and 
mindful that Reading Circles may, better 
than any other agency, serve as centers for 
the study, crystallization, and diffusion of 
all that is great and good, and beautiful and 
true in the boundless field of Catholic 
thought and enterprise, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the purpose of Catholic 
Reading Circles is to get and disseminate 
Catholic knowledge and culture ; to stimu- 
late a zealous pursuit for Catholic study, 
research, and accomplishment; to foster, 
promote, and popularize Catholic truth as 
found in history, science, art, literature, and 
religion ; to cultivate and encourage an in- 
timacy with the history, philosophy, and 
literature of the Catholic Church in all its 
aspects and attitudes ; to give those who de- 
sire to study an available opportunity to 
follow a prescribed course of the most ap- 
proved reading ; to enable those who have 
made much progress in education to review 
and extend their studies ; and to encourage 
and urge home reading on systematic and 
Catholic lines ; and be it further 

Resolved , That, to secure unity, harmony, 
and system, and therefore, better direction, 
closer fraternity, and more effective work, all 
Catholic Reading Circles, Clubs, Lyceums, 
and other societies affiliate with the Colum- 
bian Catholic Summer School; that the 
Reading Circle Review, published by Mr. 
Warren E. Mosher, Youngstown, Ohio, be 


the authorized organ of Reading Circle work ; 
and that all Reading Circles of the Colum- 
bian Catholic Summer School follow, in 
whole or in part, the course of study pre- 
scribed by the Committee on Studies selected 
by the officers of the Reading Circle Union. 

Supplementary to this resolution, it was 
recommended that each Circle, Club, Ly- 
ceum, etc., organized in consonance with 
the views herein set forth, should do the 
work best adapted to its own conditions and 
necessities, its affiliation with the Summer 
School to be conditioned on the pursuit of 
at least one study in the published course. 

STATE ORGANIZATION AND UNIONS. 

At the same conference, the following res- 
olutions were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the Catholic Reading Circle 
Union affiliated with the Columbian Catho- 
lic Summer School, believing that a better 
and closer state organization will be a pow- 
erful means to promote the Catholic Read- 
ing Circle work, hereby requests the differ- 
ent State Unions, consisting of all the Read- 
ing Circles in each State; first, to arrange 
for a state convention ; and, second, to de- 
vise some means — by a regular organizer, 
through individual Circles, or by the per- 
sonal work of the state officers — of organiz- 
ing new Circles and of encouraging and 
strengthening already existing Circles. 

Resolved, That the delegates to the state 
conventions be elected by the respective 
Reading Circles of each state, the number 
of delegates to be at least one from each 
Circle. 

In case a State Organizer is appointed, it is 
suggested that his expenses be paid by 
musicals, lectures, or other entertainments 
in the places visited. 

This matter of state organization is an im- 
portant one and should receive the imme- 
diate attention of state officers and Reading 
Circles. It is to be hoped that every state 
in the territory of the Madison Summer 
School will effect and report such an organ- 
ization. 

PROGRAM FOR READING CIRCLE 
UNION. 

UNION MEETINGS. 

July 6th, July 9th, July 11th, July 15th, 
July 19th, July 23d, July 25th, at 4 o’clock 
p. m. 
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MEETINGS OF SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKERS. 

These meetings are under the auspices of 
the Reading Circle Union. July 7th, July 
10th, July 17th, July 24th, at 4 o’clock p. m. 
July 27th, election of officers for ensuing 
year. 

CITY AND STATE SOCIAL REUNION8. 

Friday, July 8th, Chicago and Illinois 
Day. Addresses and entertainment at 3 
o’clock p. m. 

Tuesday, July 12th, Kansas and Missouri 
Day. Addresses and entertainment at 3 
o’clock p. m. 

Wednesday, July 13th, St. Paul and Min- 
nesota Day. Addresses and entertainment 
at 3 o’clock p. m. 

Saturday, July 16th, Madison Day. 

Monday, July 18th, Milwaukee and Wis- 
consin Day. Addresses and entertainment 
at 3 o’clock p. m. 

Wednesday, July 20th, Ohio and Indiana 
Day. Addresses and entertainment at 3 
o’clock p. m. 

Friday, July 22d, Iowa and Nebraska Day. 
Addresses and entertainment at 3 o’clock 
p. m. 

Tuesday, July 26th, Michigan and N. and 
S. Dakota Day. 

The details of city and state days shall be 
arranged by the officers and Reading Circles 
of the respective cities and states. The pro- 
gram for each reception shall be forwarded 
to the President of the Reading Circle 
Union, Rev. Wm. J. Dalton, Kansas City, 
Mo., not later than June 1st. 

CYCLE CLUB. 

The Cycle Club meets on July 5th, 11th, 
18th, 23d and 25th. The hour of meeting is 
2 o’clock p. m. 

GLEE CLUB. 

Meets July 5th, at 4 o’clock p. m.; July 
9th, 16th and 23d, at 8 o’clock p. m. 

The Glee Club shall open the Reading 
Circle Union meetings with vocal and in- 
strumental music. 

SYLLABUS OF LECTURES. 

COURSE LECTURES. 

The Church in History. Five Lectures by the 

Rt. Rev. Thos. O’Gorman, Bishop of Sioux 

Falls. Beginning Tuesday, July 19th, 9 

a. m. 

1. Church and History. 

2. Church and Heresy. 


3. Church and State. 

4. Church and Science. 

5. Church and Socialism. 

Psychology . Five Lectures by Rev. T. E. 

Shields, Ph. D., St. Paul Seminary. 

1. The Structure and Functions of the 

Brain. 

Some reasons for studying the brain. 
The cell and its activities. The 
nerve cell and its various types. 
The growth and organization of the 
nervous system. The unity of the 
nervous system. The relations of 
the nervous system to the other or- 
gans and functions of the body. The 
relations of the nervous system to 
psychic life. 

Consult.— E. B. Wilson, “ The Cell in Inheritance 
and Development,” Donaldson, ‘‘The Growth of the 
Brain,” and “ The Physiology of the Central Nervous 
System” in ‘‘American Text Book of Physiology.” 
Ferier, ‘‘Functions of the Brain.” 

2. Recent Neurological Discoveries and 

Their Bearing on Pedagogy. 

The difficulties of the investigation. 
The old methods and the results ob- 
tained. Golgi’s method. The work 
of Raymond y Cajal. Cell individ- 
uality. The polarity of nerve cur- 
rents. Reflexes and their establish- 
ment. The growth of subconscious 
nerve activity. What neurology is 
doing for Pedagogy, and what may 
be expected from it in the future. 
Consult.— Raymond y Cajal, “Nouvelle Idee sur le 
System Nerveau,” Van Lenhosek, “ Der feinere Ban 
des Nerven-Systems.” Schaefer, '* The anatomy of the 
central nervous system,” (Quain.) Kolliker, A. 
“ Handbuch der Gewebelehre des Menschens.” 

3. The Soul and the New Psychology. 

Fallacies of the materialistic posi- 
tion. Vegetative, sensitive, and in- 
tellectual life. The evidence from 
biology. Testimony of Brooks and 
Huxley. Analogies from physical 
science. Free will. The Biological- 
ly fittest and the ethically fittest. 
The relations of soul to body. Car- 
tesianism and modern materialism. 
The Thomistic position. 

Consult.— 8t. George Mivart, “ Truth,” ‘* The Origin 
of Human Reason,” “ Lessons from Nature.” Geo. 
Romanes, “ Mental Evolution in Man.” Brooks, 
‘•The Monistic Creed,” (Science, Vol. I.) 

4. Mental Development. 

The growth of the brain and the de- 
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velopment of the cognitive powers. 
The training of the senses. Atten- 
tion and its development. Volun- 
tary and reflex attention. Methods 
of making the transition. Exhaus- 
tion and its dangers. The control 
of reflex attention. Assimilation 
and unification of thought. The 
neurological and the psychological 
aspects of the question. Faith in 
our own faculties and its effect in 
intensifying mental processes. 
Consult.— Ruben Post Halleck, “Education of the 
Central Nervous System,” and *' Psychology and 
Psychic Culture.” Professor Baldwin, “ Mental de- 
velopment.” Mosso, “ La Fatigue.” Preyer, “Infant 
Mind.” Ribot, “ The Development of Intellect.” 

5. Character Building. 

Character building the most impor- 
tant part of education. Feeling and 
emotion. Emotions and passions. 
The will and its development. The 
culture of the emotions and the con- 
trol of the passions. Social heredity. 
The influence of the people of the 
child’s environment. Discipline and 
the influence of the teacher’s per- 
sonality. 

Consult. — DeMotte, John B., “ The Secret of Charac- 
ter Building.” Byrant, *• Studies in Character Build- 
ing.” Baldwin, J. Mark, ” Mental development.” 
(Social and ethical interpretations.) 

Ethics : The Threefold Relation and the Ethical 
Basis. Five lectures by the Rev. William 
Poland, S. J., St. Louis University. Be- 
ginning Monday, July 18, at 10:30 a. m. 

1. Man and His Creator. 

In medias res. Division of special- 
ized ethics. Individual and social 
aspects. We shall consider the in- 
dividual. The threefold relation. 
The first relation: Man’s absolute 
dependence. Duty and right. Ab- 
solute and conditioned duties. Du- 
ties towards God— The highest, and 
the root of all others. A false conde- 
scension that eliminates the whole 
moral law. Our argument is within 
the limits of rational philosophy. 
This includes natural theology. 
Philosophy and the decalogue. Ab- 
solute duties. The study of the 
terms of the relation, God and man. 
Natural theology, anthropology, 
psychology. Consequent attitude 


due on the part of man. Obedience, 
reverence, honor. Worship: Inter- 
nal and external. Confirmation in 
history. An objection. The scoffer 
and the indifferentist. Conditioned 
duties. The vow. The oath. Rev- 
elation. Supernatural revelation. 
Necessity of acceptance. Accept- 
ance of the mystery. Public, pri- 
vate, immediate, mediate revela- 
tion. Objections. Extremes to be 
avoided. The Divine will and the 
objective order. The root of obli- 
gation. 

2. Man and Self. 

Relation. Equality. Identity. Real 
and logical relation. Man’s physical 
liberty of action on the elements 
surrounding him. The using of 
that physical liberty in regard to 
himself. The true and the appar- 
ent good. The duty of knowledge 
and of free action according to 
knowledge. The duty of living. Sui- 
cide. Importance of correct princi- 
ples. The ethics of the day. Sui- 
cide, direct and indirect. Nature’s 
horror. Intuition and demonstra- 
tion. False principles and scurril- 
ity. God owns his creation. Physi- 
cal power does not mean moral 
freedom. An inconsistency. Grav- 
ity of the crime of suicide. The 
rights of the personality. Two con- 
clusions. Indirect suicide. Summary 
of principles. 

3. Man and his Fellow-man. 

The third relation. Juridical and 
purely moral rights. Justice and 
humanity. Affirmative and nega- 
tive duties. The identity which is 
called equality. In what sense all 
men are equal. In what sense they 
are not equal. Rights and duties 
founded upon the equality and in- 
quality. Identical duties and rights 
of all men. The division of a trea- 
tise. The moral right or the claim. 
The general law of charity. The 
great fact of human sympathy. Na- 
ture’s dominant. Cruelty is inhu- 
man. Charity is distinctively hu- 
man. The sewing society and the 
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relief fund. A primary ground 
where natural instinct is swifter 
and surer than logic. The golden 
rule. The law of humanity and the 
law of Christian charity. To love 
one’s neighbor as one’s self. “ Char- 
ity begins at home.” Love for ene- 
mies. The right to reparation. 
Cicero and Epictetus. To love the 
man and to hate his vices. The 
law of charity, both negative and 
affirmative. Rules for application 
in different circumstances. 

4. True Philosophy and Sound Ethics. 

Purpose of these lectures. Method 
of treatment. The ethical paradox. 
The place of ethics. The link be- 
tween metaphysical speculation and 
actual life. The new battle-ground. 
The scale of the sciences. Where 
do we find ethics ? The strength of 
a chain, the strength of the weakest 
link. A mistake in any essential 
point of speculative philosophy 
means error in ethics and disaster 
in practical life. Substantial advan- 
tage of Catholics. Difficulty on the 
“outside.” Origin and development 
of this difficulty. Contradiction and 
uncertainty taken as first principles. 
The difficulty fortified by the rejec- 
tion of “ Latin.” Consequence : 
nothing left but opinion; no fixed 
philosophy. Certain pre-establish- 
ed conclusions for the basis of ethics. 
A philosophy that is false on these 
points cannot be developed into a 
sound ethics. Hence an ethics can- 
not be built on the philosophy of 
Spinoza, Hegel, Herbart, J. S. Mill, 
Herbert Spencer, etc. The reason 
for present method enforced. Ob- 
ject lesson before our eyes. A class 
in ethics. 

5. Illogical Ethics and Logical Chaos. 

Civil society and sound principles. 
The code of the unbeliever. An 
argument on his basis. The spectre 
of liberty. Allow the premises and 
you must stand the consequence. 
No safeguard left but physical force. 
Our civil society is based upon the 
supposition of conscience. The rea-. 


son for popular materialism. The 
truth of immortality. Essential to 
civil organization. The punish- 
ment of crime and the licensing of 
principles to justify it. Endowing 
chairs of anarchy. The policy of 
ignoring. Good government. The 
flag and what it symbolizes. Where 
to fly it at half-mast. The greatest 
calamity to a nation. Prophet of ill. 
Bail out the Mississippi. Jails and 
scaffolds or the higher law. Educa- 
tion without the true ethical basis. 
The Church the bulwark of the re- 
public. 

Christian Apologetics. Five Lectures by Rev. 

H. M. Calmer, S. J., beginning Tuesday, 

July 12, at 9 a. m. 

1. “The Guesses at the Riddle of Exist- 

ence.” 

2. Religion, Individual and Social. The 

Insufficiency of Naturalism. 

3. Revealed Religion. Mysteries. The 

Concordance of Reason with Faith 

4. Motives of Credibility. Miracles. 

5. Christianity, The Great Miracle in 

the Moral Order. 

References. — (1) A Christian Apo’ogy, by Paul 
Schanz, translated by Michael P. Glancey, and Victor 
Schobel, Vol. 1, “God and Nature.” 

(2) Franz Hettinger’s Apologie des Christen Themes, 
5 vols. “Natural Religion.” Vol. 1, translated by 
Henry Sebastian Bowden. 

(3) Hunter’s Outlines of Dogmatic Theology. 

(4) Religion in Society by the Abbe Martinet. 

(5) Manning’s Religio Viatoris. 

(6) A Dialogue on the Existence of God, by Rev. 
Richard F. Clarke, 8 J. 

(7) The Stonyhurst Series of English Philosophy. 

(8) Oxford Conferences for 1897, by Joseph Rlcaby, 
8. J. 

(9) Is Life Worth Living, by Mallock. 

(10) Cardinal Newman’s Apologia Pro Vita Sua. 

Christian Art. Four Lectures by Miss Eliza 

Allen Starr, Chicago, 111., beginning Wed- 
nesday, July 6th, at 10:30 a. m. 

1. Murillo. 

Spanish nationality, civilization ; 
influence of birthplace ; early piety. 
Artistic traditions in his family; ar- 
tistic training; Spanish studios and 
life-studies ; strictness of Spanish 
sosthetics. His market-day experi- 
ences ; subjects of his sketches. His 
pilgrimage to Madrid ; return to Ser- 
vice ; patronage of the Franciscans ; 
the influence of his studies of the 
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saints on his career ; his treatment 
of ecstatic subjects. His holy chil- 
dren and Saint John Baptist; mys- 
tical Deposition. His Immaculate 
Conceptions. Domestic life. Per- 
sonal characteristics. 

References. — Curtis, Catalogue of Murillo's works. 
Minor, Murillo (Illustrated) Biography of great artists. 
Scott, Murillo and the Spanish School of Painting. 
Sweetzer, Biography of Murillo. 

2. Raphael. 

Giovanni Sanzio, his ideal character 
as poet and painter. The Monte- 
feltro patronage, and Umbrian tra- 
ditions; the influence of this Um- 
brian home, and the companionship 
of his ideal father upon the son, 
Raphael. Domestic felicity and sub- 
sequent bereavements. The influ- 
ence of Perugino upon his pupil. 
Raphael’s early works in Perugia; 
Espousals of the Blessed Virgin; 
her Coronation and i ts predella. His 
visit to Florence, and early Floren- 
tine Madonnas. His first fresco in 
Perugia. His second visit to Flor- 
ence and its Madonnas. Influence 
of Florentine intercourse upon his 
ideals of the sacred humanity of our 
Lord in His Incarnation. 

3. Raphael. 

His call to Rome. Influence of the 
Eternal City upon his genius; in- 
fluence of the Vatican itself as well 
as of the Umbrian traditions. Inter- 
pretation of his four frescoes in the 
Camera della Segnalura , or Chamber 
of Signatures, namely : Theology, or 
the Dispute; Poesy, or Parnassus; 
Justice, or Jurisprudence; Philoso- 
phy, or the School of Athens. 

Miss Starr will show reproductions of these frescoes 
in large engravings and photographs ; and will also 
exhibit reproductions of other rooms or chambers 
and of Raphael's Loggia, for the benefit of those who 
may wish to get a more general view of Raphael’s 
works, although there is no opportunity of an inter- 
pretation of them. 

4. Raphael. 

His latest Roman period. The char- 
acter of his inspirations ; Saint Ce- 
celia and the story of its inception ; 
Lo Spasimo and its interpretation. 
The Vision of Ezekiel and its con- 
nection with all the early and late 
representations of the Four Evan- 


gelists. His great Roman Madon- 
nas, and his return to his first pre- 
dilection for this subject with a won- 
derful increase of power, especially 
in the Madonna Sistina . The Trans- 
figuration and its interpretation. 
Raphael’s death and a summing up 
of his genius and his career. 
References.— Veus&Tia, Lives of the Painters, third 
volume. Kugler’s Handbook of Painting, Italian, 
parts first and 8econd. J. D. Passavant’s “ Raphael 
of Urbino and his father, Qiovanni Santi.” L’ Art 
Chretien, by A. F. Rio, volume second, Umbrian 
School ; volume forth, Raphael. 

“ Three Keys to the Camera della Segnatura of the 
Vatican,” by Eliza Allen Starr. Cesare Tullio Dan- 
dolo, “ Roma ed i Papi.” 

St. Thomas and the Philosophy of the Middle 
Ages. Four Lectures, by Very Rev. D. J. 
Kennedy, O. P. Beginning Monday, July 
25, at 10:30 a. m. 

1. Condition of Philosophy in the Thir- 

teenth Century. 

2. Influence of St. Thomas on Philoso- 

phy. 

3. The Summa Theologica. 

4. Some Notable Principles of the Sum- 

ma Theologica. 

References— Bulaeus, Historia Universitatis Parisen- 
sis. Denifle, Die Entstehung der Universitaten dee 
Mittelaltera bis 1400 (Berlin, 1886). Franklin, La 
Sorbonne, ses Origines et sa Bibliotheque. (Paris, 
1875), La Vie privee d’autrefois, Ecoles et Colleges. 
Laurie, Rise and Constitution of Universities. Thurot, 
De P Organisation de 1’ Enseignement dans 1’ Uni- 
versite de Paris au Moyen Age (Paris, 1850.) Dona is, 
Essai sur, 1* Organisation des Etudes danB P Ordre des 
Freres Precheurs au XIII erne et au XIV erne Siecle 
(1216, 1842) (Paris, 1884.) Ueberweg, History of Phi- 
losophy. Gonzalez, Histoire de la Philosophic. Val- 
let. Histoire de la Philosophic. Brother Azarias, 
Medieval University Life. University Colleges: their 
Origin and their Methods (American Catholic Quar- 
terly Review, Jan., 1893, Oct , 1893, Jan. 1894). Echard, 
Scriptores Ordinis Praedicatorum. Touron, Vie de 
S. Thomas d’ Aquin. Bollandists, Acta Sanctorum. 
Bareille, Histoire de S. Thomas d’ Aquin. Vaughan, 
Life and Labors of St. Thomas of Aquin. Drane, 
Christian Schools and Scholars. Jourdain, La Phi- 
losophic de S. Thomas d’ Aquin. (Paris, 1858 ) 

The Church and the Times. Four Lectures, 
by Henry Austin Adams, M. A. Begin- 
ning Tuesday, July 7, at 9 a. m. 

The Great Poets. Four Lectures, by Conde 
B. Pallen, Ph. D. Beginning Tuesday, 
July 26, at 9 a. m. 

1. Dante. 

Times leading to Dante. The twelfth 
century. Dante’s relation to it. The 
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prime significance of the Divina 
Commedia. Virgil and the three 
heavenly bodies. Beatrice and 
Dante. The journey through the 
Inferno. Purgatorio. The mount 
of Paradise. The Celestial Proces- 
sion. The Paradiso. The spiritual 
ascent. St. Bernard and the Blessed 
Virgin. The consummation of Be- 
atitude. 

2; Shakespeare. 

The England before Shakespeare. 
The poet’s antecedents and environ- 
ment. A great prejudice to over- 
come. His great limitation. His 
great power. Othello, llamlet, Mac- 
beth, King Lear and The Tempest 
analyzed. Shakespeare and the hu- 
man heart. What he teaches. What 
he fails to teach. His place in Eng- 
lish literature. 

3. Wordsworth. 

From Shakespeare to Wordsworth. 
Poetical conventionalism before 
Wordsworth. Queen Anne poets. 
The Wordsworthian reform. What 
it meant. The central idea in 
Wordsworth. God and nature. Lyric 
poems. Laodimea. The Recluse. 
The Excursion. Ode to Immortality. 
What Wordsworth lead to the 19th 
century. 

4. Tennyson. 

The 19th century and its inherit- 
ance. Wordsworth and Tennyson. 
The great thought in Tennyson. 
How he works it out. The Three 
Voices. Palace of Sin. The Prin- 
cess. In Memoriam. Idylls of the 
King. 

SINGLE LECTURES. — EVENINGS AT 8 O’CLOCK. 

. The Rt. Rev. J. L. 

Spalding, D. D., Bishop of Peoria. Tues- 
day, July 19. 

Catholic Life and It * Heroes. The Rt. Rev. 
Camillus P. Maes, D. D., Bishop of Cov- 
ington. Thursday, July 7. 

The Spirit of the Constitution. The Hon. M. J. 

Wade, Iowa City, Iowa. Thursday, July 21. 
A Plea for the Classics. Rev. John Cavanaugh, 
C. S. C., of the University of Notre Dame. 
Jhursday, July 14. 

Relation of literature to life. All 


great literature exerts a spiritual 
influence. What the classics are. 
Their helpfulness (1) to morality, 
(2) to the state. The multiplication 
of books not an unmixed good. The 
character of current literature. The 
neglect of the classics. How it will 
affect the future of literature and of 
the race. Some reasons to fear. 
Some reasons to hope. A plea for 
the old masters. 

u True Hero Worship .” Hon. R. Graham 

Frost, St. Louis, Mo. Wednesday, July 20. 

Reference*.—" Monks of the West,” Montalembert; 
“St. Elizabeth of Hungary,” Montalembert; ‘‘St. 
Thomas Aquinas,” Vaughan; ‘‘St. Francis Assisi,” 
Oliphant; “St. Monica,” Bougeaud; *‘8t Jane Fran- 
ces de Chantal,” Bougeaud ; “ Lives of the Saints,” 
Butler; “Hero Worship,” Carlisle; “Christianity 
and the Present Times,” Bougeaud; * Genius of 
Christianity,” Chateaubriand; “St. Ignatius and his 
Educational System,” Hughes. 

Solar Physics. Illustrated. Rev. Martin S. 

Brennan, St. Louis. Tuesday, July 12. 

Dimensions of the sun. Granular 
appearance. Description of sun- 
spots. The different parts of the 
sun. Description of the solar facultc. 
The photosphere. History of sun- 
spots. Solar eclipses. The partial, 
annular and total eclipse. Compo- 
sition of white light. Composition 
of light. History of spectrum anal- 
ysis. The prism. The spectroscope. 
The chromosphere. The corona. 
The sun’s distance. Spectrum of the 
sun. Spectra of the sun, chromo- 
sphere, prominences and corona. 
Spectrum of iron. Spectra of potas- 
sium, rubidium, sodium and lithium. 
Solar prominences and eruptions. 
Eruptions showing chromosphere. 
Sun’s heat. Effects of this awful 
heat. Solar cyclones. Source of solar 
heat. 

References .— “ The New Astronomy,” by Samuel 
Pierpont Langley; "The Sun.” by C. A. Young; 
“The Heavens,” by Guillemin; “The Story of 
the Heavens,” by R. S. Ball; “Popular Astron- 
omy,” by Simon Newcomb; Newcomb’s and Hol- 
den’s “Astronomy;” “Treatise on Astronomy,” 
by Robinson ; Herschel’s “ Outlines of Astronomy ;” 

“ The Expanse of Heaven,” by R. H. Proctor; “Side- 
real Universe,” by Clarke ; “Theoretical Astronomy,” 
by James C. Watson; and “Practical Treatise on 
Calculus,” by Wm. G. Peck. 
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The Bible before the Reformation . Rev. P. Dan- 
ehy, St. Paul, Minn. Wednesday, July 13. 
Lay Co-operation . Rev. W. J. Dalton, Kan- 
sas City. Mo. Wednesday, July 6. 
America's Catholic Heritage. Dr. Thomas P. 
Hart, Cincinnati, Ohio. Tuesday, July 26. 


The * Parliaments. Prof. John G. Ewing, A. 
M., M. S., Notre Dame University. Wed- 
nesday, July 27. 

The Triumphs of Synthetic Chemistry. Rev. 
James A. Burns, C. S. C., Notre Dame 
University. Friday, July 8. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


American Church History, — A History of 
the Roman Catholic Church in the United States. 
By Thomas O’Gorman, professor of Church 
History in the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, Washington, D. C. Price, $3. New 
York: The Christian Literature Co. 

A careful examination of this history has 
convinced us of its excellence. It is re- 
liable. The style is compressed, yet bril- 
liant. The grouping of the matter shows 
judgment. The author has a peculiar power 
in giving briefly a very striking and im- 
pressive sketch of the various periods. The 
truth is not veiled. It would make an ex- 
cellent class book for colleges. It is admir- 
ably suited for Reading Circles, and to the 
the general public it cannot fail to be pleas- 
ant reading. We rejoice to see this volume 
from a Catholic pen in the American Church 
History Series. This shows advance and a 
love of fair play. Great good must come 
from the forcible description of such events 
as the Maria Monk affair, in which Harper 
Bros, played a mean role, the know-nothing 
riots, etc. An extensive bibliography is 
prefixed and an index added. Well written, 
well bound and printed, a credit to both 
author and publishers. We heartily wish 
it an extensive sale. 

Two Lectures. By Prof. William C. Rob- 
inson, Dean of the Faculty of Social Science, 
Catholic University of America. New York : 
The Cathedral Library Association. 

Here are two lectures, one on the Origin 
of Law, the other on the Present Condition 
of Practical Jurisprudence, which are mod- 
els in their way. Cool and temperate, w r ell 
reasoned out, they will correct many fake 
impressions. The second one we consider 
the more opportune. The conservative ad- 
vice given in it, is so well justified that we 
would like to see this pamphlet in the hands 
of every true lover of his country and kind. 

Vocations Explained. By a Vincentian 
Father. Linen. Pages 70. Price, 10 cents. 


New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger 
Bros. 

This is a little work which every young 
man and woman should read at least once 
in their life before they decide on their 
future state. All our convents and schools 
should give their children a chance to read 
it leisurely and thoroughly. The subject of 
vocations, though its importance is doubted 
by none, scarcely receives the attention it 
merits, as seldom in class and rarely in 
pulpit is it introduced. ‘‘Vocations Ex- 
plained” has also a mission of its own 
among parents. 

How to Make the Mission. By a Domin- 
ican Father. Paper. Pages 153. Price, 10 
cents. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
Benziger Bros. 

An excellent little manual prepared evi- 
dently by a practical missionary of great 
experience. If confessors would read pages 
21-27, they would rise up and call the author 
blessed, and urge their people to read his 
little book or they themselves would read 
parts aloud in church one day every year as 
a capital substitute for a sermon. 


Lord, Behold He Whom Thou Lovest is 
Sick. A prayer and meditation book for 
the sick and a Vade Mecum for priests when 
attending the sick. By Joseph Curatus. 
Flexible cloth. Pages 340. Huntington, 
Indiana : Catholic Publishing Company. 

This is a neat little publication containing 
prayer and meditations for the sick, either 
when alone, or when the priest is present. 
The formulas for Extreme Unction and the 
Plenary Indulgence at the moment of death, 
etc., are included, so this manual is pretty 
complete. The printing and binding make 
it easy to read and to handle. 


The Little Path to Heaven. Flexible 
cloth. Pages 384. Benziger Bros. 


The Little Child op Mary. Cloth. Pages 
240. Benziger Bros, 
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The Illustrated Prayer Book for Chil- 
dren. Pages 120. Benziger Bros. 

All good in their different styles. There 
is such a variety of prayer books that he 
must be a queer customer who cannot find 
at least one to suit his idiosyncratic taste. 
The illustrated prayer book for children is 
beautifully printed and illustrated. 

The Oxford Movement in America ; or, 
Glimpses of Life in an Anglican Seminary. 
By Rev. Clarence A. Walworth, author of 
“ Gentle Skeptic, “ Andiatorocte,” etc. $1.00. 
120 West 60th Street, New York: Catholic 
Book Exchange. 

The following was written sometime ago, 
but got delayed somewhere and only turned 
up again this month : — 

A most charming and interesting book, 
written in a pleasant, chatty style, a sub- 
dued autobiographical strain running all 
through it, this book moves to smiles and to 
tears. The sketch of Arthur Carey is par- 
ticularly worth reading. When we recall 
the testimonies of Manning, Newman, Faber, 
Ives, Stone, etc., and read Fr. Walworth’s 
work, the conviction seems almost irresisti- 
ble that many strangers to the household of 
the truth are so in perfect good faith. The 
almost pathetic eagerness with which many 
frank-looking non-Catholics listen to the 
teachings of the Church, when explained in 
a friendly uncontroversial manner, also 


bears evidence to this view. The spirit of 
kindness and of fraternal love cannot be 
made too manifest in our dealings with our 
separated brethren. They are, to a great 
extent, simply heirs to error. Fr. Wal- 
worth’s book also goes to show how well 
nigh utterly worthless is the method of set- 
tling the question of the true Church usual- 
ly adopted by ourselves. “ Thou art Peter,” 
etc., and the continued existence and pres- 
ervation of the Catholic Church, are to us, 
indeed, proofs so clear of her divine origin 
that we may dispense with others, but out- 
siders cannot see things as we see them, and 
the Church of history is not to them the 
clear, self-evident universal and apostolic 
institution which it appears in our eyes. 
We would like to see this volume in the li- 
brary of every priest. It could not fail to 
produce some excellent fruit. As for our- 
selves, we feel personally indebted to the 
author, as his remarks in one place were all 
that was needed to clinch the swiftly form- 
ing conviction that only by piece-meal argu- 
ments, by analysis in opposition to synthe- 
sis, can we hope to make a deep impression 
on the average Protestant mind. We spent 
a pleasant and profitable hour in the perusal 
of “The Oxford Movement in America,” and 
laid it down with a sigh of regret that “ it 
was so soon done for.” 

E. P. G. 


“OUR LADY’S TUMBLER.” 

BY MARY F. NIXON. 


The trend of everything at the present 
day is toward romance and action, and the 
favorite stories are such as embody these 
two things. This is the natural growth of 
the reaction against the introspective and 
unhealthy books which have been a cult of 
the last decade. 

Naturally, therefore, we turn to the Mid- 
dle Ages, times whose history embodies so 
much of romance, and teemed with action, 
and even the most introspective of us must 
confess to a secret liking for them, and, as a 
child of ten recently said, “ the dark, secret, 
mediseval kind of person.” When asked 
what mediseval meant, the young philoso- 
pher remarked, “Oh, it means the evil of 
olden times,” — a pertinent reply, for one is 


prone to regard the feudal days as evil if 
fascinating, and to overlook the sturdy 
flowers of piety which flourished amidst the 
clash of arms, the dash of romance and all 
the “ pomp and panoply of war.” 

Especially was this noticeable in France, 
and many bits of literature have come down 
to us from the days of viewc Francate , stories 
so quaint, so sweet, so full of charming 
naivete, that those unacquainted with the 
character of the French country class — 
neither gay Parisians, nor peasants, but the 
good, old-fashioned gentry who lived simply 
and well — wonder that the countrymen of 
“Villon the Vagabond,” and the modern 
Zola ever produced such idyls. . 

Perhaps the most exquisite of these is a 
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little tale translated by Isabel Butler, and 
recently published by Copeland & Day, 
of Boston, a Protestant firm which has taken 
to publishing Catholic books with zest, and 
which numbers among its clientele, Father 
Tabb, Louise Imogen Guiney, Isabel White- 
ley, and other well-known Catholics. “ Our 
Lady’s Tumbler, a Tale of Mediaeval France,” 
this little story is called, and it is one of a 
large number of tales famous in the Middle 
Ages, of which Chaucer’s “ Prioress’ Tale,” 
is one of the best known, and in the original 
it was in verse of the Me de France dialect, 
the author unknown. 

It is valuable as a picture of the times, in 
one way even more so than the far-famed 
“ Aucassin,” as, instead of endless knights, 
tourneys, and the doings of the nobles, it 
gives us an insight into the mind of a com- 
mon man, noteworthy since even in those 
days it was the middle class which was to 
make the strength of the nation. 

The story is of a mountebank, a tumbler, 
a strolling minstrel, who, tiring of his vaga- 
bond life, withdrew from the world and 
went into the monastery of Clairvaux, 
which lovely St. Bernard founded in the 
“ pleasant land of France.” 

In the convent the monks preserved strict 
silence, and the poor tumbler felt ill at ease. 
The rule was that each brother was to work 
for a portion of the day in whatever manner 
he was able, to pay for his board, but the 
mountebank could not work as did the 
others. He could not till the field, nor cook, 
nor make fair and beautiful manuscripts, 
illuminating them in gold and blue and 
richest crimson, and black letter. 

Neither did he know the prayers with 
which the holy men besought Heaven day 
and night — one Hail Mary was all his creed. 

So little had he in common w T ith these 
pious people that he wept bitterly, saying: 

“ Alas, and woe is me ! Caitiff that I was 
when I came into this place for I know nor 


prayer nor aught that is good. I see one 
here and another there ; there is no one so 
base in all this place but strives to serve 
God in his own manner; but I have no 
trade that is of service to me here and I do 
naught by word or deed. Naught but dream 
away my time and eat my bread to no pur- 
pose.” 

However, for the willing is always found 
work, and there came into his mind a 
method of showing his good will to some 
purpose, and he does his devoir diligently and 
well. To tell more would be to spoil a 
pretty story, which all must read, and one 
which for naturalness, simplicity, and pur- 
ity touches the heart and brings tears to the 
eyes. 

The character sketches outlined with a 
few bold strokes throughout, the lovely 
spirit of devotion so essential to the piety of 
the Middle Ages, the pathetic dedication of 
the poor tumbler to Our Lady, “ Lady, into 
your care I commit me : my body and soul. 
Gentle Lady, do not despise that which I 
know, for I would serve you in all good 
faith, and so God may help me;” these 
things appeal to all Catholics, and the con- 
clusion is a gentle sermon : “ Without love 
and without pity all labour is as naught; 
God asks not for gold nor for silver, but 
only for love in the hearts of His people, 
and this man loved God unfeigningly, and 
therefore his service was sweet to God. Now 
let us pray to God that He grant us to serve 
Him so well that we may deserve His Love 
— Here ends the story of Our Lady’s Tum- 
bler.” 

It is a story which every Catholic child 
should possess for its devotion and sim- 
plicity, but which all “ children of a larger 
growth,” will equally enjoy for its literary 
merit and genuine beauty, which Miss But- 
ler’s scholarly translation ably portrays. 

(“ Our Lady’s Tumbler,” by Isabel Butler. 
Copeland & Day, Boston.) 
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DEATH OF TWO DISTINGUISHED MEN 


WHO WEBB EMINENTLY ASSOCIATED WITH THE CATHOLIC SUMMER SCHOOL OF 

AMERICA. 


DEATH OF THE REV. JAMES H. MITCHELL, 
OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

We announce with the deepest re- 
gret, the untimely death of Rev. James 
H. Mitchell, rector of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., and a trustee 
of the Catholic Summer School of 
America, which resulted on Sunday, 
April 17, from an attack of pleuro 
pneumonia, contracted on April 9. 

Father Mitchell was a priest of na- 
tional reputation, especially devoted 
to the interests of our Catholic young 
men, and a leading spirit in the Cath- 
olic Young Men’s National Union, in 
which he held at one time, with great 
success, the office of President. 

Father Mitchell was born in Astoria, 
N. Y., Oct. 10, 1853; in due time 
he made the regular course at Manhat- 
tan College of the Christian Brothers, 
and studied for the priesthood at the 
Grand Seminary, Montreal, Canada. 
Here he was ordained on Dec. 22, 1877, 
and for fourteen months he served as 
assistant at St. Patrick’s Church of the 
Sulpicians in Montreal. 

We find him next an assistant at 
the Brooklyn Cathedral, and begin- 
ning his fruitful apostolate among the 
young men. He was, for a number of 
years, secretary to the late Bishop 
Loughlin. 

During the celebration of the golden 
jubilee of Bishop Loughlin’s ordina- 
tion in 1890, Father Mitchell prepared 
an exhaustive account of the work of 
the bishop and the growth of the Cath- 
olic religion on Long Island, which 


was published in book form, and is 
recognized to-day as a standard. After 
Bishop Loughlin’s death, the priests of 
the diocese of Brooklyn, in conclave 
assembled, selected Father Mitchell as 
their first choice for bishop. His name 
was sent to Rome as dignissimus, while 
Vicar-General McNamara was dignior 
next worthy, and Father Martin Car- 
roll dignus worthy. When Rome 
named the private secretary of Arch- 
bishop Corrigan, Mgr. McDonnell, as 
Bishop of Brooklyn, Father Mitchell 
loyally acquiesced in the choice. Ap- 
preciating his ability, Bishop McDon- 
nell appointed Father Mitchell chan- 
cellor of the diocese, and pastor of St. 
John’s chapel, which office he ably 
filled until the bishop, last January, 
appointed him pastor of St. Stephen’s 
church. 

Hard work and the austerities of the 
Lenten time imperceptibly under- 
mined his strength, and he had not 
the vitality to resist the insidious dis- 
ease which fastened upon him. 

Father Mitchell was a man whose 
fine presence and genial manners were 
the outward sign of a noble nature 
and a generous and sympathetic heart. 

He loved his vocation with enthusi- 
asm, and lived to save the souls of his 
fellow men. He had especially keen 
appreciation of the moral and spiritual 
dangers which beset young manhood, 
and a strong conviction of the benefits, 
spiritual and temporal, to be derived 
from well-managed Catholic organiza- 
tions. He was very popular with 
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young men, and wrought much good 
by the confidence which he inspired 
and the wise counsel which he knew 
how to make acceptable. 

Father Mitchell was a great preacher 
and a lover of good literature, and he 
was deeply interested in the Catholic 
Summer School, and had preached 
and lectured at several of its sessions. 
He was also a prominent member of 
the Brooklyn Institute. 

Over 3,000 people gathered Wednes- 
day morning, April 20, at St. Stephen’s 
Church to witness and to participate 
in the obsequies of the late Father 
Mitchell. In point of attendance, in 
impressive solemnity of the exercises, 
in the deep grief for the departed 
priest, displayed everywhere, the fu- 
neral was almost an unprecedented 
tribute in the diocese. 

“ During the fifty-four years of my 
service,” said the Rev. Sylvester Ma- 
lone, who delivered the panegyric, “ I 
have never seen such loyal manifesta- 
tion of regret, such a universal tribute.” 

The Requiem Mass was celebrated 
by Bishop McDonnell. 

May his soul rest in peace! 

DEATH OF GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP, 
LL. D. 

George Parsons Lathrop, the emi- 
nent poet, author and editor, died at 
Roosevelt Hospital, New York City, 
Tuesday, April 19, an illness of several 
days’ duration terminating suddenly. 

Mr. Lathrop was born near Hono- 
lulu, the capital of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, August 25, 1851. He obtained his 
education in New York city and in Dres- 
den, Germany, where he remained for 
three years. He returned to New York 
and entered Columbia College Law 
School, but after one term there he de- 
cided upon a literary career. He again 


went abroad, this time to England, 
where he became engaged to Rose, sec- 
ond daughther of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, whom he had first met in Ger- 
many. He was married in London, 
September 11, 1871, in St. Peter’s 
Church, Chelsea, the church in which 
Charles Dickens was married. 

In 1875 he became associate editor 
of the Atlantic Monthly during the chief 
editorship of William D. Howells. In 
1877, having removed with his wife 
and his only child, Francis Hawthorne 
Lathorp (since deceased), to Concord, 
where he bought Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s former home, the Wayside, he 
left the Atlantic and became editor for 
two years of the Boston Sunday Courier. 

In 1881, after the death of their son, 
he went with Mrs. Lathrop to Europe, 
his principal object being a trip to 
Spain during a part of the summer 
with C. S. Reinhart in the interest of 
Harper's Monthly, for which he wrote 
“ Spanish Vistas,” profusely illustrated 
by the above mentioned artist. 

In 1883, Mr. Lathorp founded the 
American Copyright League, with the 
object of improving the condition of 
literary workers by procuring the en- 
actment of an international copyright 
law. He was secretary of the league 
for two years, organizing and directing 
for its benefit in 1885 the first authors’ 
reading ever given in this country, by 
which the sum of $2,000 was netted 
for the copyright treasury, the first 
substantial endowment it had received. 
Nearly five years later, he organized, 
as an auxiliary, the Western Copy- 
right League in Chicago, and when 
the victory was won soon after this, as 
a result of a seven years’ campaign, 
the international copyright law came 
into being, on the lines and by the 
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methods which Mr. Lathrop had advo- 
cated from the beginning. 

During this interval he had contin- 
ued to write copiously for the daily 
and monthly press, besides producing 
books. He also undertook the literary 
editorship of the New York Star , then 
conducted by ex-Governor Dorsheimer, 
and at the same time he dramatized 
Tennyson’s “Elaine” and superin- 
tended its successful production at the 
Madison Square Theatre, New York. 
This play not only received commen- 
dation from the laureate, but was also 
performed with brilliant effect in sev- 
eral of the larger cities, and still enjoys 
renown in the recent annals of the 
American stage. 

In March, 1891, he was received 
into the Catholic Church, with Mrs. 
Lathorp, by the Rev. Alfred Young, 
of the Paulist Fathers of New York. 

Mr. Lathrop’s contributions, signed 
and unsigned, to monthly and quar- 
terly periodicals and to the daily and 
weekly press, have been varied and 
voluminous. 

His first published volume was 
“ Rose and Rooftree ” (poems), in 1875, 
and his second “A Study of Haw- 
thorne,” in 1876, a biographical and 
literary portrait of his illustrious fa- 
ther-in-law, which for the first time 
made the real man known to the 
world. In the same year (1876), he 
sent forth anonymously his first novel, 
“Afterglow,” in the celebrated “No 
Name Series.” He edited, in 1877, 
“A Masque of Poets” and himself 
contributed to its contents. His other 
books are “ An Echo of Passion” (nov- 
el), 1882; “In the Distance” (novel), 
1882 ; “ Spanish Vistas ” (travel), 1883 ; 
“ History of the Union League in Phil- 
adelphia,” 1883; “Newport” (novel), 


1884; a volume of short stories, with 
a novelette named “ True,” 1884 ; “ Be- 
hind Time” (a fairy story for young 
folks), 1886 ; “ Would You Kill Him ?” 
(novel), 1889; “Two Sides of a Story” 
1889; “Love Wins” (novel), 1890; 
“Gold of Pleasure” (novel), 1891, and 
“Dreams and Days” (poems), 1892. 
He also edited, in 1883, a complete 
edition of Hawthorne’s works, with 
introductory notes and a biographical 
sketch of Hawthorne. This “River- 
side ” edition is the standard issue of 
the great romancer’s works. He also 
adapted Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Letter 
for Damrosche’s opera of the same 
name, which was produced with great 
success in New York in 1896; and 
with Mrs. Lathrop he wrote A Story of 
Courage , being a history of the Order 
ot the Sisters of the Visitation. 

Mr. Lathrop was the poet of the 
great Catholic Columbian celebration 
in New York, and produced for it one 
of the few good poems inspired by the 
Columbian festival, entitled “ Colum- 
bus, the Christ Bearer, Speaks.” He 
was also the author of an address on 
“ Catholicity and the American Mind,” 
read at the Apostolate of the Press 
Convention in New York, January, 
1892, which had a wide circulation. 

He was a member of the Players’ 
and of the Authors’ Club, New York, 
as well as of the Connecticut Sons of 
the American Revolution, and the 
New York Sons of the Revolution. To 
the fund for a statue to Nathan Hale 
— the New London Revolutionary hero 
— which the Sons of the Revolution 
erected in City Hall Park, Mr. Lathrop 
brought a contribution of nearly $500, 
one-fifth of which came from the sale 
of his “ Gettysburg Ode,” which he de- 
livered on the occasion of the twenty- 
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fifth anniversary celebration on the 
battlefield of Gettysburg. 

During the latter part of his life, 
Mr. Lathrop was engaged in writing a 
number of poems which it was his de- 
sire to see published in one volume. 

He took a leading part in forming 
and assisting to direct the Catholic 
Summer School of America, now at 
Plattsburg, Lake Champlain. He was 
one of the original organizers and an 
incorporater of this great institution, 
and for several years a member of the 


board of trustees and vice-president. 
He lectured at the first session held at 
New London, Conn., which place was 
at that time his home, and also at 
Plattsburg. 

The funeral was held on Friday 
morning at the Church of St Paul 
the Apostle, Ninth avenue and 59th 
street, the church in which Mr. La- 
throp was baptized into the Catholic 
faith. A Requiem Mass was celebrated 
for the repose of his soul. 

May his soul rest in peace! 


ENTERTAINMENT AND RECEPTION FOR NEW YORK COTTAGE 
AT CHAMPLAIN ASSEMBLY. 


On Monday evening, April 18th, at 
the Grand Central Palace, Lexington 
avenue and 43d street, New York City, 
was given, under the auspices of the 
New York Cottage Association of the 
Catholic Summer School of America, 
perhaps the largest progressive euchre 
party ever attempted. It is reported 
that 750 tables were engaged in the 
game, with more than 2,000 players, 
while as many more not engaged in 
the game found entertainment in va- 
rious other ways. From three to five 
thousand dollars will be cleared on the 
entertainment. 

Following is the program : 

I. CONCERT, 8 P. M. 

1. Piano Solo — “Fantasie Lucia ”... Thalberg 

Mr. William W. Lowitz. 

2. Trio, Violincellos Selected 

The Misses Kiekhofer. 


3. Coronet Solo — “ Inflammatus ” 

Stabat Mater Rossini 

Mr. W. Paris Chambers. 


4. Violin — “ Fantasie ” Bimberg 

Mr. D. Bimberg. 

5. Piano Selected 


Mr. William W. Lowitz. 

II. PROGRESSIVE EUCIIRE, 9 P. M. 

Managed by seventy-five Lady Captains and 
Mr. Henry J. Heidenis. 

III. RECEPTION, 11 P. M. 

Floor Managers — Messrs. Forbes J. Hennessy 
and T. J. M. Murray. 

Musical Director D. Bimberg, Esq. 

The prizes were numerous and val- 
uable. The winners of first prizes 
were Miss Gertrude Rogers, New York 
City, and Miss R. Tobin, of Albany. 
The winners selected diamond rings 
from among the numerous costly and 
beautiful prizes. 
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ARBITRATION VS. WAR* 


BY THE HON. JOHN W. WILLIS, 

Judge of the District Court, Second Judicial District, Minnesota. 


Adopting the nomenclature of the 
law courts, the presiding genius of the 
programme has ranged Arbitration as 
the complainant in a suit against War. 
That controversy presents an array of 
important issues. I have the honor to 
appear as counsel for the complainant. 

My client is a new-comer in this 
world. Arbitration is a modern in- 
vention. Until civilization, with its 
conquests over the powers of nature 
and its utilization thereof in the ser- 
vice of mankind, had augmented hu- 
man comfort, made a more equitable 
distribution of material possessions, 
and had thus diminished envy and 
left more leisure for intellectual pur- 
suits, war was the almost incessant oc- 
cupation of mankind. So completely 
had this fact made its impress upon 
the consciousness of the world that the 
renowned philosopher of Malmesbury 
declared war to be the natural voca- 
tion of the human race. 

The Sacred Scriptures — the oldest 
of written records — teem with descrip- 
tions of warriors, armies and military 

* Adapted for the Review by Judge Willis from his 
lecture on this subject, delivered at the Columbian 
Catholic Summer School, Madison, Wis., 1897. 


operations. Pharaoh pursued the chil- 
dren of Israel with soldiers and war- 
chariots. Joshua led the exiled He- 
brews through a series of military 
operations. Gideon, David and many 
others won fame in war. 

All ancient history is merely a 
chronicle of martial exploits. The 
conquests of Sesostris, the expedition 
of Xerxes, the Peloponnesian War, 
the bloody conflicts between Rome and 
Carthage, the internecine struggles be- 
tween the partisans of Marius and 
Sulla, of Caesar and Pompey ; the con- 
quests of Alexander the Great, the con- 
quests of Mithridates and his subse- 
quent defeat ; the campaigns of Csesar 
against the Gauls and of Titus against 
the Scythians, the southern invasions 
by the Goths and Vandals, — these are 
the most prominent events in the twi- 
light, morning and noon- day of the 
period usually denominated, Antiqu- 
ity. 

Rome, mightiest of social and po- 
litical organizations of the ancient 
days, was, also, military dictator of 
the world. Her legions carried the 
eagle-crested standards of the seven- 
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hilled city into every land ; and, among 
every people, made dominant the sway 
of the Senatus Populus-que Romanus 
— the Senate and the Roman people. 

Among the many temples and 
shrines erected by the people of Rome, 
was a grand edifice dedicated to the 
mythological deity — Janus. In time 
of war, the gates of the temple were 
allowed to remain open. In time of 
peace, they were closely shut. 

As the sun of Roman glory was just 
reaching its meridian, at the time 
when arts and letters were impressing 
eternal fame upon the era called “ Au- 
gustan,” the gates of the temple of 
Janus were closed and barred for many 
years. They were shut when the an- 
gelic chorus proclaimed “Peace on 
earth ” in heralding the human birth 
of Divinity. The Gloria in excelsis 
Deo, marked the commencement of 
the reign foretold as that of the Prince 
of Peace. Christ came. He taught 
the doctrines of Divine love and hu- 
man brotherhood. A world which ac- 
cepts and acts upon Christian doctrines 
must, of necessity, be a peaceful world. 

War is a comprehensive undertaking 
to wreak slaughter upon members of 
the human family. It is homicide 
upon a grand scale. How utterly in- 
compatible is war with the beauteous 
ideal of universal brotherhood ! 

To a people professing the faith of 
Bethlehem and Calvary, to a people ac- 
cepting the divine law as promulgated 
at Sinai, “ Thou shalt do no murder,” 
war must be viewed with utter loath- 
ing and by them should its recurrence 
be made impossible. 

As though Revelation intended to ex- 
hibit most dramatically the curse which 
rests upon war, the sacred narrative 
tells how the arrest of our Divine Lord 


was made by soldiers ; how soldiers laid 
his body upon the cross, nailed him to 
the cross, and raised his noble and 
majestic form aloft to quiver in agony 
unto the hour when his spirit parted 
from its visible tenement. When the 
death of Our Redeemer was assured, 
they who cast lots for his garments 
were the Roman soldiers , and from the 
same order of men were drawn the 
sentinels at his tomb. 

The public executioner is an official 
who receives popular execration. He 
is the theme of jibe and curse. In the 
capital city of France his identity is 
concealed under the non-committal 
pseudonym, “ Monsieur de Paris.” Not 
many years ago, a certain candidate 
for the Presidency failed to receive 
many votes that would have otherwise 
been cast and counted in his favor, be- 
cause, while holding the office of sher- 
iff, he had personally performed the 
duty of superintending the public exe- 
cution of a malefactor. People turn 
from the hangman with shudders in- 
voluntary. Analyze this impulse and 
search for its basic principles. Your 
efforts will reveal a deeply grounded 
aversion to the man or woman who 
takes human life. The instinct of self- 
preservation, the yearning to live, the 
ever-present hope for earthly joys, 
combine to invest with horror the fig- 
ure and personality of him who, under 
any circumstances, acts the part of a 
slayer. 

How, then, may we account for the 
many wars of history? The answer 
is found in contemplating the faults 
of human nature, and the consequent 
tendency to deeds of violence. The 
early wars were acts of pillage and of 
defense against such acts. Just as the 
highwayman and the burglar of our 
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day approach their fell tasks armed 
with death-dealing weapons, and with 
the design to kill if occasion requires : 
so, in the morning twilight of society, 
did they who sought to capture the 
flocks and herds of neighboring tribes, 
make attacks with sword in hand and 
with murderous impulses dominating 
their hearts. 

With the evolution of society, unin- 
structed in moral precepts, grew to 
rank proportions the spirit of envy, 
and the spirit of evil which presses 
violence into the service of larceny. 
When the pastoral tribes merged into 
agriculturalists and established vil- 
lages as marts for their growing indus- 
try, the villainy of mankind compelled 
them to build walls of defense. The 
walls were a challenge to inventive 
genius chained to the chariot-wheel of 
the war-demon. Engines of destruc- 
tion were created, and the siege be- 
came a new art military. 

The first siege recorded in history is 
unique. It was a siege rightfully made 
under divine auspices. Nor is this its 
sole title to singularity. 

The walls of the beleaguered city fell, 
not from the blows of missiles, not by 
reason of the arts employed by sap- 
pers and miners, but from the atmos- 
pheric concussion induced by the blare 
of trumpets and the shouts of a multi- 
tude. The trumpets were blown by 
the priests of Israel. 

Would that the citadek of error were 
wont to collapse in present times, as 
the trumpets of Zion are sounded by 
the priests of Holy Church! 

As population grew, wealth grew. 
The growth of wealth was accompa- 
nied by augmented greed for spoliation. 

As the agricultural condition suc- 
ceeded the pastoral, and trade and 


commerce rose in the midst of agricul- 
ture, tribes expanded into nations, the 
primitive form of government — the 
patriarchal — was exchanged for that 
of Kings : and then the affairs of gov- 
ernment grew complex, were ill under- 
stood by the multitude, and royal 
power, in default of intelligent popu- 
lar restraint, became absolute. Then 
began the supremest woe of nations. 
Then was war raging the earth in new 
exaltation and empanoplied with new 
devices of destruction. The Kings re- 
tained and cherished the predatory 
spirit. Not like the flock-stealing 
marauders of the pastoral days, pos- 
sessing a limited array of followers or 
associates, but holding sway over tens 
of thousands of loyal subjects, they in- 
dulged the covetousness of Ahab and 
the spirit of Cain while these passions 
were cleverly commended by servile 
parasites, fertile in high-sounding 
terms, as “ royal ambition,” “ zeal for 
national honor,” and “ paternal solici- 
tude for the well-being of the governed.” 
Moloch — the war fiend — can assume 
many a fair disguise. 

On through the centuries rolled the 
tide of conflict. King embattled his 
subjects against royal rival. Invasion 
wrought its havoc, devastating well- 
tilled fields, burning farm-house, villa, 
and city; driving industry from its 
wonted channels; impoverishing arti- 
sans; and ravishing helpless women. 
Battles and sieges made men “ sup full 
of horrors.” A tide of blood sub- 
merged the structure of civilization, 
impairing human progress. Each war 
entailed upon mankind the baleful 
woe of widow-hood and orphanage. 
New terrors lay in wait. In an age 
when the wretched spirit of war aroused 
universal apprehension, the masses of 
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mankind placed themselves for protec- 
tion in new tribal relations under 
chosen chiefs, and the feudal system 
was born. Civil government and so- 
cial relations assumed a military tone 
— a military status. Liberty was ex- 
tinguished by the war spirit and the 
consequent necessity for national and 
local defence. The war-lords dictated 
in peace as they commanded in war. 
Absolutism was enthroned. 

There can be no reasonable doubt 
that the progress of civilization in 
Europe was by war robbed of nine- 
tenths of its normal efficiency. When 
hostilities began, the peasant was sum- 
moned from the fields, the student 
from his books, and the artist from his 
studio. Each incurred the chance of 
death, and when death came, energies 
of value departed from the earth. 
When war terminated, each nation, 
with its productive capacity impaired, 
was forced to hamper industry with 
enhanced tax-exactions, in order to re- 
pair the losses of public treasure. The 
military spirit, whetted by recent 
activity, overwhelmed civil affairs, 
substituting autocratic domination for 
the measures born in the councils of 
statesmen and philosophers. Thus war 
turned the weapons of damnation 
against the welfare of the race. 

Dangerous indeed is the commission 
to any individual of a power which 
arms his passions with the executive 
force of “ the State’s collected will.” So 
have the nations of Europe discovered 
amid chagrin, regret and desolation. 
The grasping designs of a Charlemagne, 
a Frederick the Great, a Louis the 
Fourteenth, have laid upon the altar 
of ambition the life-blood of countless 
thousands. The rage of kings against 
the rise of modem democracy, poured 


against the French Republic and 
against Napoleon repeated tides of mil- 
itary attack, in the vain hope that the 
subjugation of all Europe to the royal 
idea might be once and forever con- 
summated. 

It is noteworthy that republics have 
generally avoided war, or have made 
war only for the purpose of defense or 
the punishment of aggression. When 
the universal will is consulted, when 
the general wisdom of the State is 
called into requisition, war is not so 
promptly made, since a discussion of 
its attendant sorrows and its direful 
consequences is well calculated to in- 
duce circumspection. It is readily seen 
that the welfare of the individual and 
the general good of the community are 
fostered by peace — that peace which 
Cicero tells us is the handmaid of in- 
dustry and the foster-mother of art It 
is concededly the fact that as royal 
power has declined and popular gov- 
ernment has become more and more 
the order of the day, wars have dimin- 
ished. The idea of peace has been 
cherished and cultivated. As the 
Stuart dynasty took its departure from 
England, with it went forever the idea 
of absolutism which had been ex- 
ploited by Charles and James, under 
the appellation of the Divine Right of 
Kings ; as the idea of liberty and pop- 
ular control spread among the masses, 
republican government took form, gen- 
eral intelligence was diffused, civil war 
terminated, and by degrees foreign 
wars became distasteful, were seldom 
entered upon, and were terminated 
with the utmost possible expedition. 
Had France and Germany been repub- 
lics in the fateful year 1871, no petty 
dispute about the right of a Hohenzol- 
lern Prince to sit upon the Spanish 
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throne would have caused them to 
hurl the innocent masses of their peo- 
ple against each other in deadly car- 
nage. German homes and French 
homes would not have been filled with 
mourning which all the triumphal 
shoutings and paeans of victory could 
not drown. Industry would not have 
been robbed of thousands of willing 
workers, nor would the streets and by- 
ways of German provinces and French 
departments have beheld thousands of 
crippled soldiers painfully dragging 
their way along, monuments of the 
maiming, crippling, destructive force of 
War. Civilization, by contributing to 
the enlightenment and general comfort 
of mankind, naturally tends to extin- 
guish the spirit of barbarism, which is 
always cruel. As commerce extends, 
and nation after nation become well 
acquainted, the condition of ancient 
times when “stranger” was a term 
synonymous with “ enemy,” passes 
away, and international friendship 
takes its place. The expansion of com- 
merce depends upon peaceful condi- 
tions. Recall, if you please, the wide- 
spread alarm witnessed in commercial 
circles, at the time when President 
Cleveland sent to Congress a message 
which was considered as employing a 
belligerent tone with reference to Brit- 
ish aggressions in Venezuela. What a 
mighty storm of protest went up from 
Wall Street, New York, from the Cham- 
bers of Commerce and marts of trade 
of Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore ; what an angry mutter of 
discontent came out of the precincts of 
Downing Street and Thread-Needle 
Street, London ; with what bitter scorn 
was the act of our honored President 
denounced amid the counting houses 
and crowded marts of Paris and Berlin 1 


Civilization, however, finds its crown- 
ing triumph in the growth and devel- 
opment of j urisprudence. It is difficult 
for us to comprehend, at the present 
day, how far we are in advance of the 
social and legal conditions which pre- 
vailed in other times. Prior to the 
advent of Christ, and for nearly five 
hundred years after that event, private 
as well as public war existed. All 
controversies regarding contracts, fam- 
ily rights, the invasion of privilege 
and the possession of land, were deter- 
mined by personal conflict. One of 
the chief glories of the Roman people 
was the respect paid to law and the 
development of law from a series of 
disconnected (and sometimes, contra- 
dictory) edicts, into the compilation 
known as the Ten Tables, and later, 
into the elaborate codifications of 
Caesar and Justinian. While Rome 
was achieving splendid triumphs in 
armed strife abroad, her people were 
developing jurisprudence at home; 
and had not the beneficent effects of 
pretorian edicts and judicial awards 
taken the place of private strife, 
Rome could not have turned toward 
her foreign enemies the united 
force and splendid national enthusi- 
asm with which she was wont to 
triumph. 

The general prevalence of resort to 
physical force, for the determination of 
private disputes, is noticed by Black- 
stone. He refers to a passage in the 
writings of Velleius Paterculus, which 
states that the Germans, when first 
they became known to the Romans, 
were wont to decide all contests of 
right by the sword ; for when Quintil- 
ius Varus endeavored to introduce 
among them the Roman laws and 
method of trial, it was looked upon as 
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“ novitas incognitas disciplinae , ut sol it a 
armis decerni jure terminarentur .” 

Among the ancient Goths in Sweden, 
the practice of judicial duels was well 
established. As late as the fifty-ninth 
year of the reign of George the Third, 
did the British Parliament purge the 
judicial code of that relic of barbarism 
known as “ trial by wager of battle.” 
Until that time, the contestants over 
the right — the absolute proprietary 
right — to land were allowed to present 
their respective champions, who were 
dressed in a coat of armor, with red 
sandals, bare-legged from the knees 
downwards, bareheaded, and with bare 
arms to the elbows. The weapons al- 
lowed them were only batons, or staves 
of an ell long, and a four-cornered 
leathern target. The fight between 
these two worthies was conducted with 
great form and ceremony. Blackstone 
thus describes it : 

“ When the champions thus armed 
with batons arrive within the lines or 
place of combat, the champion of the 
tenant then takes his adversary by 
the hand and makes oath that the 
tenements in dispute are not the right 
of the demandant; and the champion 
of the demandant then, taking the 
other by the hand, swears in the 
same manner that they are; so that 
each champion is, or ought to be, thor- 
oughly persuaded of the truth of the 
cause he fights for. Next, an oath 
against sorcery and enchantment is to 
be taken by both the champions in 
this, or similar form : i hear this, ye 
justices,’ (addressing the judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas, who were 
obliged to be in attendance clad in 
their scarlet robes), ‘ that I have this 
day neither eat, drank, nor have upon 
me, neither bone, stone, no grass, nor 


any enchantments, sorcery, or witch- 
craft, whereby the law of God may be 
abased or the law of the devil exalted. 
So help me God and His saints.’ ” 

The battle was thus begun, and the 
combatants were bound to fight from 
sunrise until the stars appeared in the 
evening. The party litigant whose 
champion prevailed in this combat 
obtained a decree from the judges in 
accordance with his contention. 

It might well be presumed that, in 
the reign of Edward the First, a propo- 
sition to abolish “wager of battle” 
would have been despitefully rejected. 
The public opinion and judicial knowl- 
edge of that day could suggest no sub- 
stitute. We are sufficiently enlight- 
ened to perceive the absurdity as well 
as barbarism of the judicial duel. Tem- 
pera mutantur et nos in illis mutamur. 
As a people we discountenance all acts 
of violence and disorder. A commu- 
nity in which life is held cheap, a 
community in which feuds and ven- 
dettas are permitted to exist and to 
hold sway in deeds of blood is consid- 
ered as a laggard in the due march of 
human progress. 

As private combat has given way to 
judicial investigation and decree, so 
do modern times display the growth 
and development of a beneficent spirit 
which is destined to work the aboli- 
tion of war, with its calamities, hor- 
rors, waste and destruction; to sup- 
plant the warrior by the judge, and to 
sheath all swords save such as are 
necessarily drawn to enforce the exe- 
cution of the decrees pronounced by the 
international judicial tribunals. 

This tendency brings into view the 
glorious and magnificent movement 
for the arbitration of all international 
disputes. The proposition is advanced 
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that the law of nations shall no longer 
remain a code of abstract precepts, but 
shall become vitalized by the formula- 
tion of decrees and the enforcement 
thereof through the agency of a great 
international court. The task is not 
difficult. It is practical. The propo- 
sition is inspiring; it is humane, it is 
Christian. 

Examples of arbitration between 
national governments are not wanting 
in history. Long, long ago, the island 
of Salamis was in dispute between 
Athens ana Sparta. The arbitration 
of a friendly power was secured. After 
a full and complete hearing, the claims 
of Athens were recognized, and the fair 
island, with its vine-clad hills, its beau- 
teous towns, its splendid harbor, its 
quarries of marble and mines of pre- 
cious metals, became the undisputed 
property of the Athenians. 

Napoleon the Great exhibited the 
essential breadth and majesty of his 
nature, when he proposed that the dis- 
putes between France and the various 
powers contending against her should 
be submitted to arbitration. His for- 
eign foes displayed their narrowness, 
bigotry and cruelty, when they de- 
clined the proposition. During the 
brief existence of our own government, 
the United States of America have 
arbitrated with foreign nations forty- 
seven separate controversies. Time 
and again has war been threatened. It 
hovered dangerously near when the 
British refused to fulfill the treaty ob- 
ligations of 1783, requiring them to 
surrender a line of military outposts 
stretching from Detroit to the western 
end of Lake Superior. That dispute 
was arbitrated and the result was peace. 
Again, the exact location of the bound- 
ary line between the United States and 


the British possessions was established 
by arbitration ; and, in spite of bellig- 
erent vociferations, both in England 
and America, war was not permitted 
to unfurl its blood-stained standard. 

When civil war was raging in Amer- 
ica, our hereditary enemies, the ruling 
powers and influences of the British 
Empire, undertook by stealth to favor 
those warring against the Union. The 
felonious project was successful. The 
guerrilla warship, Alabama, like a 
hawk swooping down upon its prey, 
assailed our commerce upon the high 
seas, and wrought grievous devasta- 
tion. Loudly did the clamor for war 
resound from the Potomac to the Mis- 
sissippi, and from New Orleans to St. 
Paul. After many years of diplomatic 
negotiations, the whole affair was most 
happily committed to the judgment of 
an impartial tribunal, which assembled 
and held its sessions at Geneva, Switz- 
erland. After patient investigation, 
and after hearing labored arguments 
by eminent counsel upon both sides, 
the arbitrament of that tribunal 
granted to us full, complete and exact 
justice, whereby we obtained a remedy 
by reason, rather than by the sword, 
and added to the glories of our Repub- 
lic a most significant achievement in 
favor of the reservation of peace. 

Later still we pursued a similar 
course with reference to disputes be- 
tween our federal government and the 
government of Great Britain, regard- 
ing the rights of British subjects and 
American citizens to pursue and cap- 
ture the seals having their habitat in 
and about Behring Sea. Again was a 
just decision heralded through the 
world, and again was an example given 
of the superiority of judicial ascertain- 
ment over brute force, and of reason 
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over the desires of those who seek the 
exertion of brute violence. 

Our Holy Father, the sovereign 
Pontiff of Rome, has repeatedly be- 
sought the nations to avoid war and to 
submit their disputes to arbitration, 
frequently offering himself as an arbi- 
trator. His good offices were accepted 
by Germany and Spain, not long ago, 
and his wise, intelligent and just 
awards settled a great controversy. 

Looking back over the history of the 
past, we can find no case where arbitra- 
tion could not have been successfully 
employed. If the Greeks and Trojans 
had constituted a court consisting of 
Priam and Nestor, to determine the 
relative claims arising out of the cap- 
ture of Helen and Paris, great gain 
would have resulted to the human 
race, and no loss, except, possibly, that 
Homer might have dealt with gentler 
themes, and might not have risen to 
the full tide of poetic exaltation which 
is excited by a contemplation of war. 
How happy would it have been for 
mankind, had Carthage, that flourish- 
ing city of commerce, been able to 
agree to an amicable arbitration of her 
disputes with Rome, and, instead of 
falling prey to the arms of Scipio, have 
grown and advanced in the arts and 
sciences, while her expanding com- 
merce showered its benefits upon the 
world! As when the morning stars 
sang together, so would Mercy and 
Truth have uttered songs of joy, had 
the wars of Louis Fourteenth and Na- 
poleon, the wars of Frederick the Great 
and the Franco-Prussian war been 
averted through the intervention of 
judicial tribunals. The wars of Napo- 
leon are said to have killed so many 
able-bodied men that the stature of the 
French people was thereby perceptibly 


shortened. The strongest elements of 
the race go to war, because that ele- 
ment makes the best fighting material. 
It is also the best industrial material. 
It is also that material out of which is 
bred the noblest, tallest and strongest 
of the human family. As one contem- 
plates the serious social, political and 
military disasters of the French, he 
cannot help exclaiming, with heart- 
felt emphasis, as did Cassio, when he 
said, “Oh, Iago, the pity of it, the pity 
of it!” 

Quite recently a treaty was formu- 
lated between the United States and 
Great Britain, providing for the sub- 
mission of all disputes between our 
people and the English to an inter- 
national tribunal, which should give 
to such disputes a full and complete ad- 
judication. Unfortunately, that treaty 
contained certain provisions which ap- 
peared to give undue advantage to our 
British cousins. It did not sufficient- 
ly assert the grand political principle 
enunciated by President Monroe, for- 
bidding the territorial expansion of 
monarchical powers upon this conti- 
nent. Monroe, advised by Jefferson, 
uttered an edict which must forever 
remain an immutable principle gov- 
erning international affairs in the 
western hemisphere. If royal govern- 
ments are permitted to extend their 
territories upon this continent, the 
institutions of free government are 
menaced; hostile influences will attain 
a foothold at the gateways of republics, 
and in time despots will wear their 
diadems in the midst of the wreckage 
of republican institutions. The recent 
treaty was unfortunately presented at 
a time most inopportune ior the patient 
consideration of any proposals emanat- 
ing from a government, which al 
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though invested with grave responsi- 
bilities in connection with oriental 
affairs, covered itself with shame, hu- 
miliation and disgrace by conniving 
at the massacre of the Armenians and 
by joining the hateful Ottoman in- 
fidels in their attacks upon the Chris- 
tians of Crete. That so-called Christian 
power has also defied the dictates of 
humanity, the lessons of reason, the 
dogmas of high statesmanship and the 
precepts of Christianity in its dealings 
with Ireland and the Irish people. The 
harsh tyranny of British kings and no- 
bles has driven the majority of the Irish 
people into exile. They have found a 
welcome and a home in the United 
States, and constitute a large and in- 
fluential element of our population. 
That element will continue to insist, 
and rightly insist, that we shall enter 
into no close confidential relations, by 
treaties of arbitration or otherwise, 
with a government which constantly 
shocks the moral sense of mankind, 
and, craven-like, only resorts to arbi- 
tration with those nations which it 
cannot safely oppose or at whose op- 
pression it cannot safely connive. 

Another reason why the treaty of 
arbitration with the government of 
Great Britain was rejected, is, in all 
probability, the growing sense that 
war is becoming practically impos- 
sible. The inventive genius of man- 
kind, aided by all the resources of 
science, has, during the last forty 
years, perfected defensive armor only 
to find that new engines of destruction 
have been brought into being capable 
of throwing projectiles, piercing or 
shattering that armor as though it were 
mere pasteboard. Anon, the defenses 
are improved ; steel takes the place of 
iron; nickel-steel takes the place of 


steel ; the Harveyized-process improves 
the nickel-steel; and, while all this is 
in progress, Herr Krupp extends his 
works at Essen, Germany, constructs 
cannon which bore through the heavi- 
est armor-plate, or throw dynamite 
shells into an army distant ten miles, 
with such force and effect as to kill five 
thousand men at every shot. War 
vessels of the most expensive kind are 
constantly becoming useless, being su- 
perseded by later devices in naval 
craft. Millions of pounds sterling, mil- 
lions of francs and millions of dollars 
are wastefully and wofully expended 
year by year, throughout the civilized 
world, in the support of armies, the pur- 
chase of weapons and in the construc- 
tion of battleships, cruisers, dispatch 
boats, torpedo boats and corvettes. 

While Richmond, in Shakespeare’s 
tragedy of Richard the Third, is pray- 
ing heaven for success, his camp and 
that of Gloster resound with the noise 
of “clinking hammers closing rivets 
up ; ” and now, the sound of church 
bells, calling the faithful to prayer, is 
intermingled with the clangor of ma- 
chines forging weapons with which 
Christians may, in brotherly kindness, 
slaughter one another ! Sad commen- 
tary upon an age that glories in the 
Christian faith and has been so blest 
with all that peace and love can give 
as a dowery to the highest civilization 1 
Europe is rapidly becoming impover- 
ished by the maintenance of standing 
armies and by expenditures for war 
material. W. S. Lilly, contributing to 
the Fortnightly Review of November, 
1895, says: “ Surely, never was the as- 
pect of Europe so threatening as at the 
present hour. Standing armies of a 
vastness hitherto undreamed of con- 
front one another. The frontiers of 
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every country are embattled. Rail- 
ways are converted into military roads. 
The physical sciences are ransacked 
for engines of carnage. The whole con- 
tinent is an immense parade-ground, 
destined — who can say how soon ? — to 
become a vast battle-field.” 

This sad picture is the more impres- 
sive, since we know it to be drawn with 
fidelity, — a graphic delineation of the 
actual facts. The next war in Europe, 
if war come, will be the very last, and 
the people of the British Isles and the 
Continent will, in that conflict find 
the way : 

“ To reap a harvest of perpetual peace, 

By this one bloody trial of sharp war.” 

May we not hope that the march of 
reason will confute the counsels of 
those who say to the peoples of Eu- 
rope: 

“ And put thy fortune to the arbitrament 
Of bloody strokes, and mortal-staring war.” 

Lawyers and judges have, within 
the borders of civilized states, sup- 
planted the agencies of private war. 
Jurisprudence is the commanding fig- 
ure of the times, far more glorious than 
the Roman consul at the head of vic- 
torious legions ; far more glorious than 
the mailed knights of old, far more 
glorious than the military chieftain of 
any age or nation. 

Lord Nelson is said to have re- 
marked, after the Battle of Trafalgar : 
“Nothing, except a battle lost, is half 
so melancholy as a battle won.” Gen- 
eral Sherman sententiously declared 


that “War is hell.” The Zeitgeist, as 
our German friends call it, tends more 
and more to array the nations in the 
white robe of peace, to enlarge the priv- 
ileges of the human race, to preserve 
life, to increase happiness. The errors 
and disasters which war hath wrought 
in past times, if pondered with due at- 
tent, and serious inclination, reflected 
upon with philosophy and viewed in 
the light of Christian faith, will prove 
to us that wisdom lends benediction 
to the prayer of Richmond: 

“ And let their heirs, (God, if they will be so) 
Enrich the time to come with smooth-faced 
Peace, 

With smiling plenty, and fair, prosperous 
days.” 

The great poet of the Victorian era, 
joining to the spirit of the bard the 
deep insight of the philosopher, has 
wrought into beauteous verse many an 
expression in favor of Peace. In one 
of his noblest poems he expresses a 
longing for the time 

“ When the war drums beat no longer, 

And the battle flags are furled, 

In the parliament of men — 

The federation of the world.” 

That happy day will come, when the 
lurid glare of War, which for centuries 
has lent its dim but baleful illumina- 
tion to the pathways of nations, shall 
be quenched, and in the gladsome 
light of jurisprudence shall be estab- 
lished a sure and unchanging guaranty 
of Peace — a tribunal of universal, in- 
ternational arbitration. 
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THE PERIODICAL PRESS IN THE UNITED STATES .* 


BY HENRY J. HEIDENIS, PH. B. 


FIRST ERA. 

We who live in this last decade of 
the nineteenth century enjoy luxuries 
and possess advantages which to our 
grandfathers would have been nothing 
short of miraculous. Foremost among 
the institutions of our country which 
have brought about this luxurious 
taste and the means of its general grat- 
ification, is the embodying in the 
Constitution of the land, the Liberty 
of the Press. In no country is the in- 
telligence of the people greater than in 
this lovely land of ours, and in no 
other country do people take such solid 
enjoyment from the reading of their 
daily, weekly and monthly papers. 
Indeed, the press has become the great- 
est power in the land, and its force, 
when united, is simply irresistible. It 
is to be hoped that it will always re- 
main on the side of justice, virtue 
and order, defending the oppressed 
and upholding the right. If it should 
ever develop into a tyranny, the re- 
sults will be more terrible than those 
of any other with which the human 
race has ever been afflicted. We all 
know the energy it has displayed in 
the past half century, in molding 
opinion, swaying millions of people, 
changing administrations, attacking 
criminality in all places high and 
low, and properly defending the op- 

<* Mr. Heidenis, having charge of the Reading Guild 
work in the Catholic Club, New York, this year, 
inaugurated the “ Salon.’’ These “ Salons ” are held 
in the beautiful ladies’ parlors of the Club, and con- 
sist of a few choice numbers of music artistically 
rendered, the reading of a paper, and its discussion 
by the gentlemen and ladles present. This paper 
was thoroughly discussed by Dr. Conde B Fallen, 
of St. Louis. a visitor; Oliver P. Buel, Esq., and 
Judge Joseph F. Daly, the president of the Club.— 
Editor. 


pressed and down trodden in all parts 
of the globe. 

At the end of the Revolutionary 
War, and during the time of the for- 
mation of our Constitution, the Puri- 
tans, Quakers and the descendants of 
the settlers of New Amsterdam insisted 
that ceitain institutions which did not 
exist in England, but whose correct 
application and working they had ex- 
perienced while they sojourned in Hol- 
land, where they had been in operation 
for more than a century, should be in- 
troduced into this country. The main 
ones of these were Religious Liberty, 
Written Constitutions, the Recording 
System, Public Schools, Taxation by 
Representation only, Freedom of 
Speech, and Freedom of the Press. 

The introduction of these wonderful 
nation creating systems, or rather the 
transplanting of them from the Neth- 
erlands, enabled our country to take 
at once a first rank among nations; 
and among these the Press played no 
inconsiderable roll. 

The history of the progress and de- 
velopment of the press naturally di- 
vides itself into three periods ; namely, 
the colonial, up to the time of the 
American Revolution; the transitional, 
or to the time of the perfection of ma- 
chinery and the establishment of rail- 
roads, telegraphs, etc.; and the present, 
with its vast and rapid methods of re- 
production, and the almost instanta- 
neous placing of news in the hands of 
the readers. 

The history of the United States 
is contemporaneous with the devel- 
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opment of the art of printing, for the 
first specimens of printing in the 
English language, by William Caxton, 
are dated 1471, but a few years before 
the discovery of America, and the 
progress of the art in England was just 
as slow as the progress of discovery in 
the New World. The first popular 
demand by the English race for the 
services of the press came after the publi- 
cation of Tyndale’s English transla- 
tion of the New Testament, at Ant- 
werp, in 1526. Printing apparati were 
carried to Mexico in 1532, and a book 
was printed there as early as 1535. 
This book, the first printed on this 
side of the Atlantic, by Juan Pablos, 
the father of printing in the New 
World, was written by St. John Clima- 
cus, and entitled Spiritual Ladder to 
Ascend to Heaven. This was followed 
by ninety-three other works, mostly 
religious, previous to 1600. In Port 
au Prince, San Domingo, a royal print- 
ing house was established as early as 
1650, and numbers of presses existed 
in both Spanish and Portuguese Amer- 
ica prior to tne year 1700. Gazettes 
were also printed in Mexico and Peru, 
according to several authorities, before 
the 18th century, and these evidenced 
a refined taste, as they were mainly 
devoted to accounts of religious hap- 
penings and functions, and not to the 
details of criminal acts which fill so 
many pages of the periodicals of the 
present time. 

We, as Catholics, can be proud of the 
above facts, for it simply shows that in 
this, as well as in other matters, our 
co-religionists were not behind, as is 
often claimed, but were in the van. 

The Gazetta de Mexico, of which 
numbers are still in existence, show 
conclusively a superiority, in every 


particular, to anything published in 
the English colonies previous to the 
Revolution. 

The first press in the part of Amer- 
ica now known as the United States 
was set up in Salem, Massachusetts, in 
1639, and it was presented by some 
gentlemen of Amsterdam to an acad- 
emy, then founded there. The type 
were provided from funds collected by 
the Rev. Joseph Glover. The first 
work from this press, under the man- 
agement of Stephen Daye, was the 
Freeman’s Oath, 1639; the second 
was an almanac ; and the third printed 
in 1640 was The Psalms in Metre, 
Faithfully translated lor the Use, Edi- 
fication and Comfort of the Puritan 
Saints in Publick and Private. This 
was an octavo book of three hundred 
pages. The typography was so poor, 
however, that for some eighty years 
after, authors still sent their manu- 
scripts to England to be printed. Up 
to this period and for a long time after, 
there was almost no demand for printed 
matter in the colonies, and very few of 
the London publications were dis- 
posed of in the country. British books 
that found their way here were kept 
in shops with other goods. Hezekiah 
Usher was the first person who im- 
ported books, which were for sale with 
his other wares. Benedict Arnold also 
sold drugs and books. Later on, as the 
colonies developed, book-binding and 
book selling were combined as one busi- 
ness. 

Although there was considerable cul- 
ture in Virginia in those early days, 
and several gentlemen were book-writ- 
ers, none of them thought of doing 
their own printing; and, as late as 
1671, Sir William Berkeley, the govern- 
or, wrote to England that he thanked 
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God that he had no free schools nor 
printing in his section, for they brought 
disobedience and heresy into the world. 
This remarkable protest against free 
schools and printing, nearly 40 years 
after the founding of Harvard Univer- 
sity, illustrates the difference between 
the cavalier or truly English civiliza- 
tion of the South and the Flemish or 
Northern civilization introduced by 
the Puritans, Quakers and settlers of 
New Amsterdam. 

Printing was immediately put under 
restraint by the authorities, as they 
saw its possibilities of wide circulation, 
and anyone engaging in it had to be 
licensed in the colonies, the same as in 
England. When the first printing 
press was introduced into Virginia, in 
1681, its adventuresome proprietor, 
John Buckner, was immediately called 
before the governor and council and 
ordered not to print anything further 
until His Majesty’s pleasure should be 
known. This was actually a suppres- 
sion, and was different from its regula- 
tion by license, as provided by law in 
Massachusetts. In England all print- 
ing had to be licensed till 1694, and 
this remained a prerogative of the 
Crown for all the American colonies 
even after that date, and the governors 
were instructed not to allow any books 
or pamphlets to be printed without 
their especial permission. 

In 1735, John Peter Zenger, the pub- 
lisher of the New York Gazette, was 
tried for the publication of “false, 
scandalous, malicious, seditious libels ” 
against the royal government of the col- 
ony of New York. In this trial all the 
authority of the Crown, the weight of 
the court, and the power of the English 
common law were exerted, but they 
failed to coerce a verdict of guilty from 


the jury. Even twenty years after, 
1755, the Rev. William Smith, of the 
College of Pennsylvania, was arrested 
by the assembly of that State and im- 
prisoned for six months for translating 
and publishing in one of the German 
papers an article reflecting on the 
government. In Massachusetts, Mr. 
Thomas was treated the same as Mr. 
Zenger, of New York; and, in 1769, 
Gen. Alexander McDougall, of New 
York, was also imprisoned for publish- 
ing a pamphlet considered to be false 
and seditious. These are but a few of 
the many cases, and we see that in 
colonial times the press was shackled, 
and an editor had to be very careful 
about the matter or statements that 
he published. The only direct legis- 
lation of England against the colonial 
press was the Stamp Act. Its conse- 
quence was that a considerable num- 
ber of the newspapers, especially in the 
South, were obliged to suspend publi- 
cation till its repeal. New York and 
Massachusetts also passed individual 
Stamp Acts as a means of raising rev- 
enue, but they were soon repealed, 
giving evidence that the American 
colonists early recognized the press as 
an instrument of popular education 
and civilization, which was entitled to 
be exempt from taxation. 

After the Revolution only two States 
attempted to put a duty on publica- 
tions, namely, in 1785, when Mas- 
sachusetts placed a tax of two-thirds of 
a penny on newspapers, and as late as 
1848, when Virginia collected a rev- 
enue of $355, as a tax on periodicals. 
In addition to these repressive influ- 
ences on the part of the government, 
there were many others which retarded 
the growth of the press in its first or 
formative period. It would be difficult 
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at this time to realize many of the 
mechanical obstacles, as everything in 
the shape of materials had to be im- 
ported from Europe. The earliest 
printing press known to have been 
manufactured in this country was 
made for Christopher Sauer, the Ger- 
mantown printer, in 1750; and it was 
not till 1775 that presses of any ac- 
count were made in Hartford and 
Philadelphia, and even these were 
wholly inadequate for newspaper work. 
About 1800, George Clymer, of Phila- 
delphia, invented the Columbian, in 
which iron was substituted for wood. 
All of these were hand-presses. Self- 
acting or machine presses were to- 
tally unknown before this century. 
Paper was also a scarcity, and it had 
to be imported almost entirely from 
Europe till 1800. The first paper mill 
was built in 1690 by William Ritten- 
house, at Germantown, Pennsylvania, 
with the assistance of William Brad- 
ford, then the only printer southward 
of New England. It was fully forty 
years later that the first paper mill in 
New England was established, namely, 
that of Milton, Massachusetts. So we 
see that although the New Englanders 
claim everything relating to the suc- 
cess of this country, that the Middle 
States were not quite so slow as some 
people think. By 1770 there were 
forty paper mills in New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Delaware, and but three 
small ones in New England. The 
paper that these mills could turn out 
fell far short of the demand, and ow- 
ing to the scarcity of rags and skilled 
laborers, was of very inferior quality. 
So paper making, as well as printing, 
was a business that very few people 
cared to invest their money in. An- 
other repressive influence was the cost 


and difficulty of procuring type for 
printing enterprises. Two unsuccess- 
ful attempts had been made in New 
England to establish a type foundry, 
and the honor of having the first per- 
manent foundry for type again belongs 
to Germantown, Pennsylvania, where 
Christopher Sauer, the maker of the 
first press, established one in 1772. 
The materials for this foundry, as well 
as the workmen, were imported from 
Germany. About 1774, Jacob Bey 
established the second, and the third 
and last before the Revolution was 
founded by Benjamin Franklin. The 
type turned out by these factories was 
miserable, indeed, and it accounts for 
the odd looks of all of the printed doc- 
uments of those days. Printing ink 
also was very poor, as each printer 
made his own, and there was only one 
firm, Rogers & Fowle, of Boston, that 
could make an ink of any value. This 
was easily remedied, as good ink was 
imported from Europe. The greatest 
obstacle in the way of the expansion 
of the art of printing, however, was the 
lack of encouragement given to it by 
the public. In England and the Con- 
tinent, printing, in spite of all restric- 
tions, had developed in a marvellous 
degree during the fifty years preced- 
ing the American Revolution, and if 
we consult what are called the rare 
books in libraries, we are astonished at 
the beautiful work, both in typography 
and book-binding, which has come 
down to us. In spite of the rude ma- 
chines they had to use, much of the 
work can hardly be surpassed at the 
present day. There was enterprise 
enough in the Americans then, as now, 
to overcome all obstacles, if the public 
had given any encouragement, but the 
colonists were not a reading people, 
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and, as Franklin writes in his autobi- 
ography, there were no book-sellers 
south of Boston. Those who loved 
reading were obliged to send to Eng- 
land for their books. The colonists 
were more interested in the concerns 
of Europe than they were in the affairs 
of their neighbors, or their own section. 
It was the same with the newspapers, 
and they preferred the sheets which 
came across the Atlantic, and which 
gave the details of English and Euro- 
pean politics. The circulation of an 
American book, pamphlet, or news- 
paper was thus limited to a certain 
locality or town, and the business of 
printer, as Franklin says, was consid- 
ered to be a poor one. The signifi- 
cance and importance of the press only 
dawned on the American people when 
they were at war with England and 
they were shut off from the supplies 
upon which they had relied. Now a 
union or brotherhood sprang up, and 
events in one colony became matters 
of interest to all the others. The Rev- 
olution was thus of incalculable service 
to the art of printing, as it educated a 
generation of readers, and brought 
forth a generation of mechanics ready 
and willing to supply them. 

The characteristic literature of the 
early colonial period was neither the 
book nor the periodical, but an inter- 
mediary form known as the pamphlet. 
This rude form, although still popular 
but not the prevailing one in England, 
met the wants and constituted the bulk 
of the literature of the colonies. The 
bibliography of the epoch shows the 
fact that the great bulk of the publica- 
tions of the early printing presses, 
other than almanacs, was in pamphlet 
form ; these were rude unbound publi- 
cations of from 24 to 50 pages, and 


they arranged themselves into two 
grand groups, — the religious and the 
political. In the earlier days the re- 
ligious prevailed, which was generally 
a sermon or a contribution to some re- 
ligious controversy. As the colonies 
progressed to their political destiny, 
the religious pamphlet, although still 
important, fell to second place, and 
the political tract, generally a letter, 
became the common method of inter- 
communication among the men who 
were concerned in the problem of the 
political future of the American col- 
onies. These tracts, signed with ficti- 
tious names, constitute the great bulk 
of the colonial literature immediately 
preceding the Revolution. 

The first English newspaper printed 
in America was issued from a Boston 
press in 1690. This pioneer paper was 
immediately suppressed by the author- 
ities of Massachusetts. Fourteen years 
later, on April 4th, 1704, the News- 
Letter was established at Boston. This 
was also short-lived, as the authorities 
would not grant the legal license. The 
next was the Boston News-Letter, ed- 
ited by John Campbell, then postmas- 
ter of Boston. This was published by 
authority, and was issued every Mon- 
day, commencing April 24th, 1704. 
During fifteen years, Campbell’s News- 
Letter continued to be the only news-* 
paper printed in the colonies, and 
during this time he met innumerable 
difficulties, and his papers then, as 
those of the present era, contained a 
beseeching appeal for the subscribers 
to pay up, so that he might have some 
encouragement to go on. The next 
paper, in 1719, established by William 
Brooker, was the Boston Gazette. This 
was followed by the Boston Weekly — 
Post Boy in 1742. James Parker, post- 
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master of New Haven, established the 
Gazette of that place in 1755. In 1742, 
he had also established the New York 
Gazette and Weekly Post Boy. Wil- 
liam Hunter, the publisher of the Vir- 
ginia Gazette, was the postmaster in 
that section, and, according to Frank- 
lin, Andrew Bradford, postmaster of 
Philadelphia, founded the American 
Weekly Mercury of that city. The 
postoffice thus seems to be the father 
of the newspaper. The men holding 
that office had best opportunities for 
receiving the news, and for delivering 
it, by their post-riders, to the subscrib- 
ers. In 1721, the fourth newspaper of 
Boston, called the New England Cou- 
rant, was established by James Frank- 
lin. This paper was a lively one ; it 
immediately began to denounce every- 
body and everything, and it intro- 
duced into journalism that spice for 
which our papers are renowned. The 
government, the clergy, private indi- 
viduals and institutions were ridiculed 
and lampooned with a virulence sel- 
dom seen in the press of the present 
day. A committee soon forbade James 
Franklin to issue any further num- 
bers, and the paper was then edited by 
Benjamin Franklin, but as it still ad- 
hered to its first methods, the sub- 
scribers dropped off one by one, till 
the enterprise failed. 

New York, after Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts, was the colony in which 
the newspaper met with its greatest 
success. The first newspaper here was 
founded by William Bradford, in 1725. 
He had been invited to come by Gov- 
ernor Fletcher, and he was the govern- 
ment printer. His paper steadily sup- 
ported the government through a 
period of exciting and bitter contro- 
versy. On November 5th, 1738, the 


second newspaper, John Peter Zenger’s 
New York Weekly Journal appeared, 
avowedly for the purpose of opposing 
the administration of Governor Crosby, 
in the interests of the popular party, 
led by Rip Van Dam. This journal 
was the prototype of the American 
political j ournal of to-day. The editor, 
although somewhat illiterate, was bold 
and bright, and an excellent printer. 
His paper was filled with sharp criti- 
cisms, gibes, political fusillades, etc., 
mostly contributions of prominent op- 
ponents of the government, so annoy- 
ing to the authorities that Zenger was 
finally arrested for libel. His acquittal 
taught the rulers that the time had 
passed in which the government could 
exercise unrestricted surveillance over 
the American press. This journal, 
after Zenger’s death, became the basis 
of the first daily newspaper published 
in New York, namely, the Argus, or 
Greenleafs New Daily Advertiser, in 
1787. 

From this cursory glance we see 
that the press was in a bad way during 
the 18th century in this country. 

Take down the rare books in the 
great libraries of the world and exam- 
ine closely the clean cut typography, 
the excellent linen paper, the beauti- 
fully executed engravings, maps and 
wood cuts, and the superb bindings of 
the continental artisans in the great 
Catholic centres of Europe, and we 
must acknowledge that great encour- 
agement must have been theirs to pro- 
duce such magnificent time defying 
specimens of the printer’s art. When 
we consider that books, more than 
anything else, are peculiarly liable to 
destruction at the hands of careless 
persons, or the results of conflagrations, 
book-worms, action of the elements, 
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etc., we are astonished that so many 
thousands of them are still in exist- 
ence, and tne lesson we can learn from 
their silent position on the shelves of 
the British Museum or the Vatican Li- 
brary, or even in smaller collections, 
like that of the Catholic Club in New 
York — how many millions must have 
been issued — and that England and its 
little step-daughter, America, during 
the 18th century did very little to 
bring about the result of this glorious 
culture and permanent civilization 
which we possess to-day, brought about 
by these thousands of silent and pa- 
tient friends, the production of the 
press, that await our leisure and pleas- 
ure to converse with us on an infinite 
variety of topics. 

SECOND ERA. 

The second era in the history of the 
American press began at the close of 
the Revolutionary War. It is gener- 
ally called the transitional period. 
After the establishment of independ- 
ence and the exciting discussion which 
preceded the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, the people of the United States 
divided into groups upon the issues 
born at the time, and, as these contro- 
versies soon became very warm, a 
means of expression and inter-com- 
munication became necessary, and this 
the press supplied. About 1810, there 
were 362 papers in existence, and 
nearly all of these were attached to 
either the federalist or whig parties. 
Hence these newspapers were divided 
in their political opinions nearly al- 
ways in accordance with the geograph- 
ical distribution of politics in that era. 

The early journalism of this country 
owes much of its stimulus to politics, 
and consequently one journal after an- 


other sprang up to supply the want. 
Most of the articles, however, contin- 
ued to be given by men not directly 
connected with the press, and these 
frequently preferred the tract or pam- 
phlet to the newspaper. Even Benja- 
min Franklin, who is acknowledged 
to have been the best writer connected 
with the colonial press, put his articles 
of most importance, not in the news- 
paper of which he was the editor, but 
in the above form. 

The editors at the time frequently 
were not printers at all. Some of them 
were men of great ability, others were 
rather blunt and did not treat the 
subjects with the respect that is re- 
garded to-day as one of the essentials 
of the printed page. A large number of 
the editors, also, were aliens or refugees 
from England and Scotland, and these 
attacked the government during the 
administration of John Adams with 
such an unseemly violence that the 
Alien and Sedition Laws were passed to 
restrain and punish them. Quite a 
number were fined and imprisoned 
under these laws, but time seemed to 
cure the violence of the fever more 
than anything else. These laws cer- 
tainly were a restriction, only making 
the press more bitter, and, although 
men of great versatility were connected 
with the papers, we must acknowledge 
that the tone of the press, at the time, 
was very low, and of journalism, in 
the professional sense, there was very 
little. The best representatives of the 
American political press in this pecul- 
iar and formative period were the 
Columbian Continel, of Boston; the 
New England Palladium ; the Miner- 
va, of New York, ably edited by Noah 
Webster of dictionary fame, and which 
is the mother of the Commercial Ad- 
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vertiser of to-day ; the New York Pack- 
et, which is now known as the Evening 
Post, and several others. 

One of the most praiseworthy jour- 
nals of this era, as it has been of the 
greatest service to the country, was 
Niles’ Register, established as a weekly 
at Baltimore, and edited by Hezekiah 
Niles from 1811 to 1836. This paper 
reported with an impartial fidelity the 
political occurrences of the time, and 
thus became a repository of the docu- 
mentary and political history of the 
country. It had a wide circulation, 
because it supplied, with a degree of 
fullness, not attempted by local jour- 
nals, the details of the progress of the 
country. It is one of the best reference 
records which we have. It was con- 
tinued by W. 0. Niles, the son, till 
1849, and in all it is a series of seventy- 
six volumes. 

Partisanship and personality con- 
tinued throughout the entire era in 
American journalism, and it was about 
equally divided, as it took sides on the 
many political problems which came 
up for solution. As the country de- 
veloped and an extraordinary increase 
of business took place, the journals 
gradually dropped their extreme par- 
tisanship and expanded, correspond- 
ingly as their columns were sought as 
a medium for business communica- 
tions and announcements. This brings 
us to the third or present era, namely, 
from about 1850. 

The contrast between the primitive 
journalism of the beginning of the cen- 
tury and that of the present day is 
typical of the advancement of the coun- 
try in everything else. Journalism is 
to-day a well organized, thoroughly 
equipped remunerative business and 
profession combined, and it gives work 


to millions of people. In its statistical 
aspects alone it indicates a growth un- 
paralleled in any other country. The 
periodical press to-day is in intimate 
contact with the entire people, and 
there is no avocation, business or 
pleasure which has not its own organ 
in the way of a paper. Publicity is a 
necessary requisite for the proper main- 
tenance of our institutions, and for this 
the periodical press is entirely ade- 
quate. It has thus wound itself 
around the very pillars of our insti- 
tutions, and its own growth is thor- 
oughly connected with the growth of 
the country in every phase of action. 

One feature which distinguishes our 
press from others is its localization, 
each city, and even small hamlet, hav- 
ing its own periodical. 

The capital invested in a newspaper 
is relatively small, for the cost of the 
plant is the main one ; labor and ma- 
terial are contracted for, as the needs 
require and the circulation warrants. 
The main value in all the great dailies 
is what is known as the good-will, or 
standing and reputation of the journal. 
This value is a self-created one, as the 
capital invested is easily returned by 
any paper having a good circulation 
in a short time. Ordinarily there are 
but two sources of revenue tor news- 
papers, the sales and the advertise- 
ments, and in most dailies these are 
very nearly fifty per cent, apiece. The 
business of newspaper advertising has 
been a process of evolution from the 
founding of the American press — a 
process still in continuance; at first 
grotesque pictures were often inserted 
to attract attention to the matter ad- 
vertised, but this is generally discon- 
tinued at the present time. Certain 
papers also seem to have the monopoly 
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of various things advertised, such as 
death notices, shipping news, real 
estate transactions, etc. In the begin- 
ning, editors generally took what they 
could obtain for advertising, but at 
present all papers have their fixed 
rates. Most of the large existing news- 
paper establishments are not the out- 
come of the investment of capital, but 
the result of energy and brains, after 
long reverses and thousands of draw- 
backs. The New York Herald, Sun, 
and Tribune are striking illustrations 
of this fact, and any paper which com- 
petes with them to-day would need not 
alone an enormous capital to fall back 
on, but also some intrinsic merit, to 
obtain their large circulation, to make 
a profitable return, as the items for the 
reporting and the obtaining of news 
from all parts of the world demand an 
immense and systematic outlay. To 
give an idea of this good-will value we 
can cite the sale, some years ago, of the 
St. Louis Democrat, an established 
paper, which was bought at auction 
for $456,000, although the building 
and plant were not worth more than 
$75,000. 

THIRD ERA. 

The advent of the third era in the 
history of American journalism was 
due to certain changed conditions in 
the publication of newspapers, the 
principal of which was the establish- 
ment of the penny paper, both here 
and in England. This was only made 
possible by the invention of machinery 
which permitted of rapid publication. 
Up to the Revolution the newspaper 
printing presses had all been built on 
one general plan — a flat platen impress- 
ing against type arranged on a flat bed. 
The necessary pressure was obtained 
with a screw, and fifty impressions an 


hour was about the maximum capac- 
ity. The substitution of lever motion 
for the screw increased the capacity 
to about two hundred and fifty per 
hour. The next great advance was 
made by Frederick Koenig, of London, 
who introduced the revolving impres- 
sion cylinder, and one thousand im- 
pressions then became easily obtaina- 
ble. This style of press was gradually 
perfected till in 1847, Richard M. Hoe 
patented his lightning press whose 
essential feature was the principle that 
columns of type can be securely held 
on the surface of a rapidly revolving 
cylinder, by means of wedge-shaped 
column rules with their thin edges 
toward the axis of rotation, themselves 
kept in place by projecting tongues 
sliding in rebated grooves cut in the 
cylinder, and the whole firmly locked 
or screwed together. With this revolv- 
ing type cylinder, and from two to ten 
impression cylinders arranged around 
it, from ten to twenty thousand can be 
struck off in an hour. The first Hoe 
rotary press was erected in the Phila- 
delphia Ledger office, in 1847, and this 
gigantic machine, eighteen feet high 
and thirty-one feet in length, came 
into general use in the offices of large 
journals by 1850. Even at this time 
the Hoe press was not sufficient for the 
growing demands of journalism with- 
out a duplication of type which not 
alonej cost a great deal but involved 
the loss of valuable time. The effort 
to overcome this difficulty led to the 
discovery of newspaper stereotyping. 
By this process a newspaper was en- 
abled to multiply its forms indefinitely 
and with great rapidity, and it might 
therefore put in use as many rotary 
presses as its sales demanded. 

The Hoe rotary press has been grad- 
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ually perfected, so that to-day it works 
and throws out the complete paper, 
printed on both sides, pasted and 
folded. The New York Herald, at 
35th street and Broadway, gives any- 
one who wishes to stand and watch 
the work, an object lesson in mechan- 
ics and American ingenuity which is 
very valuable, for these gigantic and 
perfectly working machines, the result 
of American brain power, are used in 
all large establishments to-day. 

Formerly, editors were very anxious 
to be first in the transmission of news, 
but, since the advent of the telegraph, 
there is formed an association by 
which all are placed on an equal foot- 
ing, and all who belong to it receive 
the news at the same time. In 1880, 
the Associated Press served thirty per 
cent, of all the daily newspapers in 
the United States with the domestic 
and foreign news of the day. It gives 
each paper the advantage of all the 
news possessed by the others, and its 
ramifications are such that all parts of 
the United States are easily reached. 
One of the great advantages of this 
Associated Press co-partnership is, that 
a person, no matter what paper he 
takes, will be sure to find all the im- 
portant items of news in the one he 
selects. However, a number of papers 
still have their own correspondents 
who supplement the news by tele- 
graphic dispatches from their personal 
observation of events in the localities 
where they are stationed. This feature 
has grown to such great proportions 
lately that the expense is enormous. 

Publications of the severely critical 
class, never very popular in the United 
States, have been rendered even less so 
by the marked success of the popular 
monthly magazines. Our magazine lit- 


erature, taken all in all, is perhaps the 
most distinctive and creditable feature 
of our entire publishing interests. This 
interest has grown in a short period to 
equal, in variety and volume, the mag- 
azine literature of Great Britain, and 
we have some types which are purely 
American, and not surpassed nor ri- 
valed by the best products of the Eng- 
lish periodical press. This consists in 
the commingling of prose and poetry, 
fictions, descriptions, historical essays, 
etc., all supplemented by the best class 
of illustrations. Among these we may 
mention the Catholic World, the Cath- 
olic Reading Circle Review, Donahoe’s, 
Harper’s, Scribner’s, and the Century, 
monthly magazines. 

The Religious Press holds its own 
in this country, and the number of 
establishments are doing very well. 
Many of the Sunday school papers are 
children’s periodicals, and these very 
popularly assist them in their reli- 
gious training. The Educational Press 
is also well represented in the land, 
and gives evidence that those in charge 
of the schools, colleges, etc., are wide 
awake to the power and influence of 
the periodical press. 

One phase of journalism which is 
meeting with great success is the Sun- 
day newspaper. This is generally 
made up of a lighter character of read- 
ing matter, and, as far as we can see, 
these papers have almost annihilated 
the habit of Sunday fishing, which was 
so common a few years ago. Instead 
of meeting a man with a basket and a 
rod, early on Sunday morning, we 
now meet him loaded down with a 
mass of printed matter, which can 
keep him as seriously quiet as any 
Puritan might wish the entire day. 

Illustrated journalism supplies a pe- 
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culiar and fruitful phase in the history 
of the newspaper press of all countries. 
The first attempt in this direction was 
the famous Penny Magazine, founded 
in London in 1832, which was im- 
mensely popular on account of its illus- 
trations, although they were indiffer- 
ently executed wood-cuts. This was 
followed by Punch, in 1841, with the 
idea that the picture is the natural and 
realistic complement of linguistic wit 
and humor. The first venture in the 
United States in this line was Gleason’s 
Pictorial, of Boston. This reappeared in 
New York, in 1853, as the Illustrated 
News, with Frank Leslie as managing 
foreman. It lived one year. After 
its suspension, Frank Leslie estab- 
lished his Illustrated Weekly, which 
soon became a profitable concern. The 
first number of Harper’s Weekly ap- 
peared January 3d, 1857. 

A unique and distinctive peculiar- 
ity of the American press is the large 
number of journals printed in the lan- 
guage of European countries. The 
number and success of these journals 
afford striking testimony to the tenac- 
ity with which the foreign born citi- 
zens of the United States stick to the 
mother-tongue in spite of the difficul- 
ties and embarrassments its use in- 
volves. Another explanation of their 
success is the eagerness with which 
these citizens desire to learn, at regu- 
lar intervals, the news from home. Of 
these the German newspapers are far 
ahead, as there are about seven hun- 
dred of them, of which about ninety 
are dailies. The first German news- 
paper on this continent was published 
by that eminent pioneer printer, Chris- 
topher Sauer, at Germantown, in 1739. 
It was known as the High German 
Pennsylvania Journal. Among the 
German dailies the Staatszeitung ha$ 


the largest circulation, and it is edited 
with all the care and perfection of the 
great English journals, in fact, it keeps 
such a perfect tab on the doings of our 
various municipal boards and officers 
that the German is often better in- 
formed about the general and particu- 
lar conduct of our city business than 
many of the English reading public. 
The first venture of a French paper 
was the Courrier de Boston, in 1780. 
One of the oldest papers in the United 
States is the Propagateur Catholique, 
of New Orleans, a French Catholic 
paper which dates back to 1810. Our 
leading French journal, the Courrier 
des Etas Unis, was founded March 1st, 
1828, and, like the German Staatszei- 
tung, is edited with particular care, 
and it gives full and careful considera- 
tion to municipal matter. Besides the 
French and the German papers we 
have Welsh, Irish, Norwegian, Bohe- 
mian, Hungarian, Swedish, Spanish, 
Italian, Danish, Polish, Dutch, Chinese, 
Portuguese, and even two journals in 
the Indian tongue. So if anybody 
does not keep abreast of the news of 
the day in this country it is not the 
fault of the people who so carefully 
and earnestly manage the periodical 
press. 

During the Civil War the press at 
the south was in a bad way, and for 
some time they had to issue the news 
printed on the back of wall paper, 
while the stock on hand lasted. One 
Confederate State’s newspaper, the 
Memphis Appeal, by the fortune of 
war was repeatedly compelled to 
change its place of publication. And 
as it added its new home each time to 
its title, when last heard of it was 
the Memphis — Hernando — Grenada — 
V icksburg — Jackson — Atlanta — Grif- 
fin-Appeal, 
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The characteristic that pre-eminent- 
ly distinguishes man from the lower 
animals is language. Were this to be 
a disquisition on the faculty of speech, 
we should have ample food for reflec- 
tion in the curious theories of the 
learned as to the origin and develop- 
ment of tongues; but as the aim is 
merely to call attention for a few fleet- 
ing moments to the most finished, the 
most pathetic, the most magnificent 
result in oratory ever achieved by a 
voice simply human, I am fain to put 
aside all philological discussion. 

At a time like this, when the com- 
munication of international thought 
is so widespread ; in a country like the 
United States, wherein the tongue and 
pen are, indeed, “mightier than the 
sword;” and in a community that 
prides itself upon intellectual refine- 
ment, there appears, in my humble 
judgment, no need for an apology in 
asking you to come with me in spirit 
up the river of the ages, from this vigor- 
ous new world into another world that, 
comparatively old and decrepit now, 
was yet in the heyday of its lusty 
prime, when the thunders of Demos- 
thenes found an echo in all the hills 
of Hellas. 

It may be premised that this great 
“ oration on the Crown ” is a curious 
monument of the perfection to which 
the Greek Republics had brought their 
legislative system, a fact evidenced by 
the decrees read and the laws quoted 
by the orator ; it is, too, a wondrous 
disclosure of the complicated machin- 
ery of thought, of the “ wheels within 


wheels ” of human motives, of the un- 
changed and unchangeable but ever 
capricious passions of what, for want 
of a better name, we are pleased to call 
Human Nature; but, more than all, 
it is an astounding proof of the power 
of Genius, that divine spark which, at 
rare intervals, falls from God’s consum- 
ing fire into human hearts. 

In these last days of Grecian liberty, 
when a king of Macedon — one of the 
outer “ barbarians ” — was head of the 
Amphictyonic Council ; when the gold 
of Philip had been as full of harm to 
Grecian patriotism as his arms had 
been prodigal of ruin to Grecian free- 
dom on the field of Chseronea; and 
yet when men had not clanked the 
fetters of slavery long enough to deaden 
all sound of the tremendous names of 
Marathon and Thermopylae, it need not 
excite surprise that in that memorable 
year, 330 B. C., the hall of the Dikasts 
at Athens was thronged to overflow- 
ing by the multitudes that, from all 
parts of Greece, flocked to have -dSschi- 
nes impeach Ctesiphon, and, through 
Ctesiphon, Demosthenes. From this 
impeachment arose the world-famous 
“ Oration on the Crown.” 

The unlearned and, be it said with 
bated breath, possibly even some uni- 
versity graduates who have unwisely 
put Greek among the optional sub- 
jects, may vaguely regard the “ De 
Corona ” as either a panegyric of repub- 
lican institutions or a diatribe against 
monarchy. It is neither. It was a 
speech made by Demosthenes in de- 
fence of a quasi-client, Ctesiphon, who 
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had been accused by Machines and his 
faction of a breach of the Constitution. 
The accused man, an ordinary citizen of 
Athens, had proposed a decree that, 
according to the Athenian usage, the 
State should bestow a crown of gold on 
Demosthenes in grateful and loving tes- 
timony of his civic virtues. 

Taking advantage of an obsolete law 
that no magistrate or public official 
should receive such a reward from the 
State until he had given an account of 
his stewardship into the hands of the 
people, and openly expressing doubt 
as to the patriotism and virtue of De- 
mosthenes, ASschines, the bitter foe of 
the man whom Ctesiphon proposed to 
honour, objected to the decree, and 
duly registered his protest according 
to law. But in the ups and downs of 
that stormy time, and on the shifting 
sands of public opinion, when the 
fickle populace of Athens drifted now 
hither and then yon, the formal prose- 
cution languished for nearly six years, 
during which time the arms of Mace- 
don were turned against the Persians. 
But when the fortune of war declared 
for Macedon, ASschines, thinking that 
his party was strong enough to com- 
mand a majority in the Assembly, has- 
tened the proceedings against Ctesi- 
phon, and, with vindictive hatred, 
sought to censure and to ruin Demos- 
thenes before any accident of politics 
could intervene in his favour. 

Poor iEschines ! Poor dupe of his 
own malignity ! Engineer hoist with 
his own petard 1 The blow that he 
aimed at his great rival recoiled upon 
himself with mortal force. It was the 
very prototype, in some ways, of that 
closing scene in The Merchant of Venice , 
wherein Shylock goes out to face the 
jeers of the rabble, with his band to bis 


brow and his heart on fire. But the 
scene at Athens was no fancy of a 
dramatist. It was a grim reality. 

This proud citizen of Athens, this 
Aeschines, who boasted that he had sat 
at the tables of princes, that he was the 
intimate of Philip and of Alexander, 
that he had been, notwithstanding, a 
true friend of the State and a lover of 
the people, this man had stood for 
hours before the dikasts in the pitiless 
storm of his opponent’s stem logic and 
resistless rhetoric; had seen all his pre- 
tensions scattered to the winds; had 
heard, and heard proven, that he was 
no scion of a princely line, but the son 
of a vile slave, and well for him if he 
would establish legitimate parentage 
even from such a source I He had lis- 
tened to the statement, and would not 
disprove it, that he had been, indeed, 
the intimate of Philip and of Alexan- 
der, but only the intimate sharer in all 
their intrigues against the liberty of 
Greece, only the wretched tool that 
they had contemptuously used to sub- 
serve the most infamous designs 
against his own country, and when it 
was all over, and when he went forth 
from that presence a broken and a 
ruined man, hanging his head for very 
shame and beating his breast in agony, 
we scarcely know whether then to ad- 
mire more the nobility of Demosthe- 
nes, who followed his beaten foe and 
forced silver into his hands, that so he 
might not eat the bitter bread of beg- 
gary in exile, or the magnanimity of 
this same ASschines years afterwards 
acknowledging to his pupils at Rhodes 
the superior merit of his victor, and 
himself outstripping their rapturous 
plaudits of Demosthenes’ masterpiece 
by his own fervent, “ 0, had you been 
there to hear him I” 
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To have conquered such a man was 
surely not the least glory of the world’s 
greatest orator — for this beaten iEscbi- 
nes had a grand soul after all, and in 
spite of the mire of the gutter out of 
which the Democracy of Athens picked 
him, we can see the sparkle of his 
native talent. He was a man of talent, 
but Demosthenes was a man of genius. 

Genius, as well as the diamond, has 
base imitators, and often, in the heat 
and the glare of the crowded popular 
assembly — be it ball-room or be it Sen- 
ate-house — the flash and glitter of the 
meretricious article pass current with 
the vulgar and the vain for the imper- 
ishable beauty and brilliancy of the 
true. Yet even as the diamond itself 
reveals an added glory through the 
cunning art of the lapidary, so genius 
flashes with new splendours from the 
adventitious aids of time and place and 
language. And Demosthenes, as an 
orator, and as the prince of orators, 
had certainly for the setting of his be- 
jewelled thoughts the fine gold of the 
most beautiful, the most rich, the most 
faultless tongue ever used by man. 
This Greek language that Homer and 
Plato and JEschylus and Sophocles 
and Thucydides have made undying, 
though called dead, was, in the master- 
grasp of Demosthenes, a thunderbolt 
that carried ruin and desolation to his 
foes, and, in the havoc which it 
wrought, shone with a lurid splendour, 
lighting up whole landscapes of in- 
trigue, shining down into the depths 
of every baseness, bringing into start- 
ling relief every single line and feature 
which hypocrisy had masked with 
friendly darkness. That I do not in 
the least exaggerate is proven by the 
panegyrics which the learned in all 
ages and of every clinae have lavished 


on this marvellous southern tongue, so 
well fitted to express the inner life of 
a people which, more than all others, 
worshipped the Beautiful in Nature. 

Coleridge, with rare felicity, calls 
Greek “ the shrine of the genius of the 
old world,” and further describes it as 
being u universal as our race; individ- 
ual as ourselves; of infinite flexibil- 
ity, of indefatigable strength ; with the 
complication and the distinctness of na- 
ture herself ; ” and I may add that if 
Language be — as it surely is — one of 
the chief agencies by which we give 
an enduring “ local habitation and a 
name ” to viewless thoughts and — par- 
adoxical as this may seem — disguise 
the same, never was there a means 
better fitted to an end than this mag- 
ical Greek Tongue, whose very words 
are pictures. 

The man who spake with this tongue 
as man never spake before or since 
was, in himself, a study. He had all 
the patient attention to detail that is 
one of the infallible signs of towering 
ability. His Orations, and especially 
this “ On the Crown,” are mighty edi- 
fices, built from lowest foundation 
to topmost pinnacle with a scrupu- 
lous attention to small things that 
reveals the grandeur and the grasp of 
the man’s intellect. He had that mas- 
terful, dominant will-power, that her- 
culean endeavour to wrestle down 
every obstacle, a perseverance that is 
conjoined only with genius; for this 
ungainly stutterer, whose ridiculous 
pronunciation of the letter “r” called 
out the coarse taunts of the Athenian 
mob, and whose shrill, quavering voice 
could not be heard beyond a small 
circle, so far overcame Nature herself, 
that, when he listed, language flowed 
from his lips sweeter than honey, and 
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that his voice, like the blast of a trum- 
pet, awed and stilled and rose loud and 
clear above the deafening clamours of 
the stormy popular meetings of his day. 

And closely allied to this persever- 
ance of his he had that pride, which is 
only virtue carried to excess: what 
genius the gods above had given him, 
he did not hide under the empty af- 
fectation of unconsciousness, and what 
he had done and sacrificed and dared 
for Athens, he was not abashed to tell 
the Athenians face to face. 

He had that power of concentration 
within himself, that philosophic fold- 
ing of the mantle round him, that 
“ love of love, that hate of hate, that 
scorn of scorn,” which belong to a 
poet; for Demosthenes was a poet in 
the truest and highest sense of the 
word, — a poietes , a maker and an em- 
bodier of Thought. 

And yet this great patriot and great- 
er orator was not a type of perfection 
in human character. He who had 
spurned the gold and the flatteries of 
the King of Macedon; he who had 
poured out his own resources for love 
of Athens and had freely given his 
time to the service of her citizens ; he 
whose whole life had been, so to speak, 
a sermon on patriotism and an expo- 
sure of fraud — this same Demosthenes, 
in one of these seasons of weakness — 
I know not what name to call it ; God 


alone knoweth — in one of these fits of 
inconsistency that, it is said, some- 
times come to the bravest and to the 
best, sold his honour to Harpulus, 
Alexander’s faithless minister, and 
suffered himself to be bribed with a 
paltry golden cup ! Alas I alas ! W ell 
might Thomas k Kempis write in the 
later centuries, “ Let the fall of the mighty 
serve thee as a warning , and keep thee al- 
ways humble .” 

But, all things considered, if ever a 
man’s single work, out of many, bod- 
ied forth his true character, that single 
work is Demosthenes’ “ Oration on the 
Crown.” Whoever would study the 
lines of the mental portrait of the 
world’s greatest orator, almost uncon- 
sciously sketched by himself in hon- 
our and with truthfulness, while lim- 
ning the very different picture of his 
rival, must take the time-honoured 
advice to study the man’s work, if he 
would understand the man himself. 
And this slight essay will have 
achieved much if it turn the re-awak- 
ened attention of even one lover of 
Greek to the rich mine of wealth — a 
mine that cannot be too deeply worked 
—contained in this richest part of the 
great estate of oratory, in this very 
perfect exponent of human genius, and 
of the majesty of a tongue, “ whose law 
was heavenly beauty, and whose breath 
enrapturing music.” 
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I. 

In this day only too frequently we 
are told the poet is out of date, his 
territory occupied by the fictionist. 
“ Poetry does not sell,” asserts the pub- 
lisher. “ Nobody reads poetry,” says 
the critic. “Give us more stories,” 
shouts the public, Catholic and Prot- 
estant. “We wish first-class stories, 
biographies, travel-papers and articles 
of vital interest, but use little poetry,” 
say the magazine editors. Thus, every- 
where, is the door being shut on the 
poet and his art. 

In sifting for the cause of this, we 
would not be unjust. It must be 
granted, we think, that the poet has a 
right to expect recognition. It is cer- 
tain that he served his purpose well in 
the past. It was he who made Greece 
glorious, celebrating her heroes and 
making her blue skies continue for- 
ever before the generations. It was he 
who, in Rome, made the landscape yet 
more beautiful, agriculture respectable, 
and filled Csesar’s ranks with hardy, 
fighting men. In all lands his record 
has been similarly honorable ; yet to- 
day the critics deny him place. The 
novel, it is claimed, has driven him 
back into the past. To-day, with some 
truth we are told that the multitude 
gets whatever it knows of science, phi- 
losophy, history, and, only too fre- 
quently, religion, out of the pages of 
the novelist. While admitting this in 
some respects true, we point to the 
restless condition of the masses as 
proof that the change has not been for 
the betterment of mankind. The poet 


teaches truth from the book of Beauty 
and soothes, refines and elevates ; the 
novelist— the modern novelist— teaches 
revolution from the book of life, and 
sows the seed of lust, irreligion, an- 
archy, agony and despair. If regret 
fills his soul for having called up night 
out of Hades, of a certainty it never 
becomes apparent. 

Is this a severe arraignment? Per- 
haps; yet is it wholly undeserved? 
For a quarter of a century those carp- 
ing, analyzing, lauding gentlemen, the 
critics, have berated the poet and 
apotheosized the novelist. To day, as 
a result, the poet is ridiculed and the 
fictionist praised throughout the land. 
That this is true look at the countless 
silly gibes against the one, and the mul- 
titudinous laudations of the work of the 
other, current in the monthly press, 
the weekly press, the Sunday press, 
and sandwiched in comere of the 
much-lying dailies. It is no wonder 
poetry is unpopular. The critics and 
the jesters have made it so, just as 
they have made the novel esteemed 
the most important literary produc- 
tion of the age — in the opinion of the 
frivolous many. History, science, poet- 
ry — even theology itself — above all 
these is it placed by its votaries, and 
no man may foresee the end. So long 
as the monthly reviewers, Sunday re- 
viewers, daily dough-spewers and coun- 
try nonentities chant its praises the 
blight will continue. 

This must not be considered an in- 
dictment of the genuinely helpful 
novel which, so far as it is able, leads 
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mankind up to a higher plane; it is 
meant as an indictment of that charac- 
ter of novel which hinders rather than 
advances social order. When we throw 
aside poetry for the sake of such novels 
as those latterly produced by Hall 
Caine, Thomas Hardy, Grant Allen, 
Sarah Grand, not to mention innu- 
merable translations of fiction equally 
black, it may be questioned with jus- 
tice if we have not lost instead of 
gained. The poet at least presents us 
ideals, shapes and semblances of beau- 
ty ; these people present us sin, agony, 
divorce, sorrow, suicide and death. 
Perhaps it were well, at this stage of 
the experiment, to throw the so called 
realists aside and include a little more 
poetry in that which we hail as mod- 
ern progress. 

H. 

Now, with a Catholic literary dawn 
imminent along the horizon, an op- 
portunity is offered in which we may 
decide whether or not we shall follow 
the materialists in literature and fur- 
ther deny its position as a factor in 
civilization, or whether we shall be 
Catholic as the Church is and accept 
every art which can be made worthily 
to minister to God’s greater glory. At 
this juncture will we, also, decide to 
go on filling the world with prose lit- 
erature, while the Church, which in 
the past has given to civilization its 
Chaucers, Dantes, Shaksperes, Pet- 
rarchs, Tassos, Calderons, Lope de 
Vegas, and a hundred more, is left to 
wonder at the cause of her sudden 
barrenness? These are questions which 
here at the awakening resolutely 
confront us for solution. It is easy 
to float on the current; it is neces- 
sary for the preservation of pure 
ideals that an effort be made to 


stem the tide. Which shall we 
do? 

It is often alleged, and with good 
cause, that a poet is a many-sided hu- 
man being. It would be curious if 
such were not the case. The human 
heart is capable of holding many emo- 
tions. To each of these necessarily the 
poet appeals through his art. As a 
rule, the greater his gift the wider his 
sympathies. Not without reason did 
Wordsworth, in his old age, arrange 
his poems under heads as “ Poems Re- 
ferring to the Period of Childhood,” 
“ Poems Founded on the Affections,” 
“Poems of the Imagination,” “Son- 
nets Dedicated to Liberty,” “ Poems of 
Sentiment and Reflection,” “Eccle- 
siastical Sketches,” and “Poems Re- 
ferring to the Period of Old Age.” 
This is a wide range, yet none too 
wide. In like manner an impartial 
reviewer must have a range equally 
wide. For this reason the considera- 
tion of any true poet must recognize 
the several qualities of his singing. 

In Maurice Francis Egan the classic 
easily comes first. Without being in 
any sense pagan, his thought is cast 
distinctly in a Greek mould. And 
after all is said to the contrary, poetry 
of the classic order must ever remain 
the highest form of literary expression. 
To produce it one need not be a pagan 
in belief as nowadays many seem to 
think, who, without reason, confound 
the terms. The genuine poet natur- 
ally reverts to classic forms. After nine- 
teen centuries of Christianity we have 
not succeeded in driving the satyrs, 
nymphs and fauns— the Jupiters, Di- 
anas, Apollos — out of the hearts of our 
poets, who build our Arcadys to-day, 
just as their brethren builded them 
yesterday. They use them as types of 
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beauty, and nothing more. Mr. Egan’s 
own analysis of Maurice de Guerin 
states the case of many a modern poet : 

“ A pagan heart, a Christian soul had he, 
He followed Christ, yet for dead Pan he 
sighed. 1 1 

It was, possibly, non-understanding of 
the poet’s use of symbols which caused 
that frequently erratic thinker, Abb£ 
Boux, to observe: “Poets — I mean 
the best — will always have in their 
heads a good deal of paganism.” Be- 
cause the brilliant Abb4 beheld the 
modern poet making use of the ma- 
chinery of the Greeks, straightway he 
imagined him shot full of paganism. 
With clearer insight does Mr. Egan 
himself assert that the lament of the 
poets for the Arcadia of the past is “ a 
cry of fools — a cry unworthy men,” 
yet few poets in the country use this 
very mythus more persistently, or with 
better effect, than he, notwithstanding 
this denunciation. That which he de- 
nounces is paganism, not the use of its 
symbols, since these he uses himself, 
and deftly as any inhabitant of ancient 
Hellas. 

Here it need not be stated that we 
consider Mr. Egan a poet. Our unal- 
terable conviction is that, under other 
circumstances, this writer would be 
known as one of the great poets of the 
country, just as now he is known as 
one of the greatest of our Catholic poets. 
Unfortunately his life is divided among 
many things. He has written many 
novels, he is professor of English Liter- 
ature at the Catholic University, he 
delivers many lectures before Summer 
Schools, Catholic Clubs, Reading Cir- 
cles, Convent Schools and such like. 
Aside from these he is well known as 
a contributor of prose-articles to the 
secular magazines. Let men say as 


they will, such diversity of effort is 
fatal to the production of poetry. 
Schiller tells us the fate of Pegasus 
yoked beside the ox. 

Just how great Maurice Francis 
Egan could become were it possible for 
him to devote his life to poetry, we 
must judge from the poems which he 
has placed before the world in his lat- 
est volume, “ Songs and Sonnets,” and 
from the too few examples which have 
appeared in “ The Century ” and other 
periodicals since. Without bias in any 
direction our calm belief is that any 
capable critic must grant that in color, 
fragrance and melody Mr. Egan is not 
excelled by any living American poet. 
For the most part his poems are classics 
— graceful urns carved at Corinth. Or 
rather may his sonnets be compared 
to delicately moulded, new-world Par- 
then ons. Here we see — 

“The fair facade, the carved acanthus leaf, 
The sparkling sea, where clearest blue meets 
blue, 

The piled-up roses, steeped in silver dew 
Upon the marble tiles,” 

for it is not true that 

“Blithe Pan is dead, and tales of ancient 
wrong 

Done by the gods, when gods and men were 
strong,” 

since ho tolls us, over and over, and 
every line of his work seems to assert : 
“ The gods are gone, but poets never 
die.” 

Who made the gods of Greece ? Look- 
ing up into the midnight heaven, 
Heine, the nineteenth century Rabe- 
lais, beheld in the night-clouds pass- 
ing before the moon “ the colossal im- 
ages of gods of gleaming marble,” and 
straightway imagined them the old 
pagan divinities returned. Poets crea- 
ted them at first, and poets alone make 
them of interest to-day. In this Mr, 
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Egan is pre-eminently successful. Like 
Miss Guiney, he clothes the dead myths 
of antiquity with a splendid raiment; 
yet he goes no farther. So far as they 
are useful as types he uses them ; there 
he stops short. Distinctly he tells us 
the truth about the cry of the poets for 
Acadia, that it is 
“ A cry of fools — a cry unworthy man 
Who was a sodden thing before the deed 
Of Love Divine turned blinded slaves to 
men.” 

III. 

Thus, as many Christian poets be- 
fore, he follows the shining garments 
of Beauty until she turns in the direc- 
tion of the charnel, then “ to Love he 
bids good morrow,” as did Milton be- 
fore him and Wordsworth. Yet since, 
among poets, the classic instinct essen- 
tially is creative, he creates myths at 
will, as did the Greek poets, whose re- 
poseful style he emulates. Take his 
“ Legends of the Flowers,” for instance 
— from whence come they, save out of 
his own imagining? Plainly he tells 
us — 

“ There were no roses till the first child died, 
No violets, nor balmy-breathed heart’s-ease, 
No heliotrope, nor buds so dear to bees . . . 
Until a little child was laid in earth.” 

What a pathos is in this last line, 
“ Until a little child was laid in earth 1” 
As you read, your mental eye goes out 
to its poor, bleak little grave on a hill- 
side, and you see its piteous little face 
laid away forever, and your heart 
chokes up, and you bow your head, 
and the tears fall in spite of you — 
that is, if you have one of your own 
laid away in earth. Take, also, this 
scarcely less pathetic picture : 

“In the late winter, when the breath of 
spring 

Had almost softened the great fields of snow, 
A mother died, and, wandering to and fro, 
Her sad child sought her — frightened little 
thing!— 


Through the drear woodland as, on timid 
wing, 

A young bird flutters ; in the bushes low 
It sunk in sleep, thus losing all its woe, 

W ith smiling lips her dear name murmuring : 
No loving arms were there to hold it fast, 
There were no kisses for it, warm and sweet, 
But snowflakes, pitying, fell like frozen tears. 
Then said its angel, “Snowflakes, ye shall 
last 

Beyond the life of snowflakes ; at Spring’s 
feet 

Bloom ye as flowers through all the coming 
years!” 

These are only two myths of several. 
As they stand, are these not beautiful? 
What other American poet possesses a 
touch at once so firm and reverent — 
so full of color and so full of pathos? 
However classic may be the mould 
this poet uses, the tenderness he pours 
into it is Christian tenderness. Like 
the Greeks of old, he is building myths; 
yet unlike them, he is too Christian to 
shape gods, satyrs and fauns. An 
angel guides his imagination and makes 
its spirit Christian. In “ A Night in 
June” his soul looks up to God 
through Beauty, and asks, — 

“ What are you singing, 0 you starry flowers 
Upon the jasmine? — ‘Void and incomplete.* 
And you, clematis ? — ‘ Void the joys that fill 
The heart of love until His Heart is ours. * ” 


Thus the flowers speak to him. Did 
they ever thus speak to that half- 
pagan follower after Beauty, Maurice 
de Guerin? Did they ever answer 
thus to Alfred de Musset in his den, 
or to Verlaine of our own day. We 
think not. They gave back no such 
answer to Keats, and surely not to 
Shelley nor to coldly classic Words- 
worth. Our own Emerson, too, who 
sat like an oracle in Dordonian groves, 
received no such message to deliver. 
Is it not significant that, after three 
centuries of misrepresentation, it re- 
mained for a Catholic poet to say, with 
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an intensity of sincerity that cannot 
be paralleled in the language : 

As flame streams upward, so my longing 
thought 

Flies up to Thee 

Thou God and Saviour, who hast truly 
wrought 

Life out of death, and to us, loving, brought 
A fresh, new world ; and in thy sw’eet chains 
caught, 

And made us free ! 

As hyacinths make way from out the dark 1 
My soul awakes, 

At thought of Thee, like sap beneath the 
bark ; 

As little violets in field and park 
Rise to the thrilling thrush and meadow-lark 
New hope it takes. 

IV. 

It remains to examine the Catholic 
qualities of Mr. Egan’s poetry. It is 
comparatively easy for one immersed 
in Greek thought to write “pretty 
pagan pieties” — little songs, odes, 
hymns and sonnets — which “tell of 
moonlight and cool dew,” Diana and 
her nymphs, Siienus and herds of 
fauns ; it is not easy to take the classic 
mould and pour into it Christian love, 
and hope and tenderness and fervor. 
Especially difficult it seems success- 
fully to wed classic severity and the 
seven-fold joyous rapture which per- 
vades the devout Catholic soul. There 
is a sublimity of rapture as there is of 
sorrow, but it is more difficult to ex- 
press. The Greeks, from -flSschylus 
down, so seem to have found one rea- 
son, perhaps, existing in the fact that 
the pagan soul had little of warmth to 
inform it. In the preceding quotation 
we have seen the intense love of the 
Catholic soul for Christ; it occurs 
again and again, this distinctly Cath- 
olic note, in the volume before us. In 
this, for instance, the spirit of Thomas 
a Kempis inheres like a perfume : 


“ Let me forget the world — all, all, but Thee ; 
Let my whole soul arise as smoke from fire 
In praise of Thee ; let only one desire 
Fill my whole heart — that through eternity, 
Forever and forever, I may be 
As incense ever rising to the Sire, 

The Son, and Spirit; may I never tire 
Of praising thus the glorious Trinity ! 

Poor soul, poor soul, such earthliness hast 
thou! 

The world’s thyself, thou canst not flee 
from it ; 

Thy prayers are selfish when thou prayest 
best, 

Thy love is little, and thy warmest vow 
As charred wood moistened, the fire free 
from it ; 

Thou lackest much, but Christ will give the 
rest.” 

From a poet who produces much 
along classic lines naturally we expect 
something in kind in his treatment of 
Christian subjects, and something of 
this nature is given us in the octave of 
the sonnet entitled “ We Conquer God 
0 world, great world, now thou art all my 
own, 

In the deep silence of my soul I stay 
The current of thy life, though the wild day 
Surges around me, I am all alone ; 

Millions of voices rise, yet my weak tone 
Is heard by Him who is the Light, the Way, 
All Life, all Truth, the center of Love’s ray ; 
Clamor, 0 Earth, the Great God hears my 
moan! 

Quite a different chord is struck in 
“ The Annunciation,” in which also a 
classic susurrus lisps in the exultant 
measure, while we are told — 

The shadow of palms is still, but stiller the 
tall lilies’ flame, 

(Emblems of Venus and Lilith) and blazes 
the sun like a boss — 

A boss on the Archangel’s shield hung in 
the blue of the sky, — 

For the Lady of Noon has arisen and scat- 
tered her poppies abroad. 

The flower Narcissus is bending, drooping, 
yet loath to die, 

But the lilies are scarlet, defiant.” 

When, however, 
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" The mystic twain are wed, 
As the voice of the Virgin murmurs ; ‘The 
will of our God be done !’ ” 

almost instantly there comes a change — 

“So soft — and yet Nature wakens and the 
Honrs from sleep arise ; 

So sweet — yet the serpent quivers and dies 
in the scarlet sheen 

Made by the flame-like lilies, no longer 
proud to the sun, 

But sinking in shriveled death, — and a 
white cloud gently veils 
The heat and the hate of Apollo, and the 
fountains once more run.” 

In “ A Night in June” the desire of 
the soul to unite itself to God is pre- 
sented with tenderest earnestness and 
passion : 

“ O choir of silence, without noise of word ! 
A human voice would break the mystic spell 
Of wavering shades and sounds ; the lily bell 
Here at my feet sings melodies unheard ; 
And clearer than the voice of any bird — 
Yes, even than that lark which loves so well, 
Hid in the hedges, all the world to tell 
In trill and triple notes that May has stirred. 
1 0 Love complete !’ soft sings the mignon- 
ette; 

1 O Heart of All V deep sighs the red, red 
rose; 

‘ O Heart of Christ !’ the lily voices meet 
In fugue on fugue ; and from the flag-edged, 
wet, 

Lush borders of the lake, the nightwind 
blows 

The tenor of the reeds — * Love, Love Com- 
plete!’ ” 

This Catholic Christian poet even in 
the rose sees the Heart of Christ, and 
in all pure things — virgin lily buds, 
“ carved mountain snows ” — the heart 
of His Blessed Mother. Listen to this : 


The Virgin’s heart ! — and in the morning dew 
The tears of joy she shed when her great 
woes 

Were lost in Heaven: and all June things 
speak, 

From ambient perfume in the sunlit air 
To trembling stalklets tipped by clover 
bloom, 

Of Christ, His Mother and the Heart we 
seek.” 

How tame, dull and vacant beside 
this is the pantheism of the Greeks! 
Who, after reading this, will not be 
able to find a warmth, a splendor, a 
beauty, in the things of June, which 
he never found before? The Greeks 
made Nature a symbol of things pa- 
gan ; this poet finds in her symbols of 
things Christian — even the Heart of 
Christ. Only a Catholic poet, who 
loves fervently and seeks with eyes of 
faith, is able to do this. 

At a time when modern paganism 
ramps visibly before men who have 
eyes to see, and will see, it is not amiss 
to put the Catholic idea of love before 
the world, lest those who go hence may 
have cause to declare they never saw 
the light. Who shall say if the masses, 
to-day craning their necks over the 
pages of Thomas Hardy and Grant 
Allen, and filling their souls with 
poison, could accept the truth conveyed 
in the sestet of this sonnet it would 
not be happier for them both in this 
life and the life to come ? The last six 
lines deserve being engraved in gold 
and kept in every household through- 
out the earth: 


“ How red it burns within yon crimson rose ! 

Deeper than fire in rubies is its hue 

Of brightest blood, which, shed for me and 
you, 

From that dear Heart has flowed, forever 
flows. 

In waving sprays of buds, carved mountain 
snows, 

I see her heart, forever pure and true — 


“ Is love the passion that the poets feign, 
Drawn from the ruins of old Grecian time, 
Bora of the Hermre and all earthly slime, 
And tricked by troubadours in trappings vain 
Of flowers fantastic, like a Hindoo fane, 

Or the long metre of an antique rhyme 
Dancing in dactyls ? Is love, then, a crime — 
A rosy day’s eternity of pain ? 

If we love God, we know what loving is, 
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For love is God’s : He sent it to the earth, 
Half-human, half-divine, all glorious — 
Half-human, half-divine, but wholly His ; 
Not loving God, we know not true love’s 
worth, 

We taste not the great gift He gave for us.” 
In a study limited as this it is im- 
possible to do full justice to such a 
poet as Mr. Egan. He is a poet. Had 
he the leisure of other men he would 
become one of the great poets of the 
country. Limited as is his work, it is 
of fine quality; full of flame, full of 
passion, intoxicating in its fragrance. 
We do not believe he has done his 
best work. No man who pursues many 
things is able to put forth his loftiest 


dreams. There are depths which he 
has never sounded ; there are heights 
which he has never climbed, still, 
plainly he has power to go down and 
lay hold on the nadirs of life, and 
power to climb up into the white light 
of the stars. As it is, he is one of the 
greatest of American Catholic poets — 
in some respects possibly the greatest 
— and, however lights more dazzling 
may obscure his splendor, eventually, 
we feel, he will so be recognized. The 
Great Church needs all her poets. If 
he will be true to himself he may trust 
to her for immortality. 


OTHELLO. 

BY PASCAL DB BURY. 

He stood half fascinated half in fear, 

His fingers clutching nervously the hilt 
Of poniard, deep inhaled the hints of guilt 
Which black and irritating to his soul adhere. 

With cunning craft foul Iago through his ear 
The molten drops of calumny has spilt. 

Othello’s heart, a fuming pyre by grief upbuilt, 

A sudden kindles — love lies burnt and sere. 

Recall, fierce Moor, the sun-kissed parapet, 

Where by Brabantio’s feet she listened pale 

And shy, her lute renounced, with hands about 
Her knees enlocked, and dainty eye-lids wet 
With mingled dews of joy and pity — Veil 

Then that false picture : look on this and doubt I 
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CHRISTIAN ART: VIII.— THE CATHEDRAL PERIOD.— (continued). 
THE REVIVAL OF CHRISTIAN SCULPTURE. 

BY ELIZA ALLEN STARR. 


No artist can be cited, more in point 
as giving an example of the spirit in 
which antique sculptures are to be 
studied by Christian artists, than Nic- 
colo of Pisa, or, as he is generally 
called, Niccolo Pisano, born in Pisa 
between the years 1205 and 1207. 
There is no evidence that he studied 
anywhere out of his native city ; some 
say under Greek masters, others under 
Pisan instructors; and, indeed, the 
word studying is not used. It is said, 
simply, that he worked under Greeks 
or Pisans who were executing the orna- 
ments on the Cathedral and the Bap- 
tistery of Saint John. But while the 
eye and hand were thus trained, 


the imagination was roused, and the 
artistic judgment as well as taste devel- 
oped. 

In our description of the Duomo, 
mention was made of the columns of 
the nave and aisles, sixty-five in num- 
ber, taken as spoils of war by the Pisans, 
in 1063, from Greeks and Romans. 
But these columns were not all which 
they brought to their inland city. 
Among the spoils of marble were sev- 
eral sarcophagi, which are now in the 
Campo Santo, but at that time in the 
Cathedral, where our young Niccolo 
was working. One of these, on which 
was cut the Chase of Meleager and the 
Calydonian boar with great truth and 
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beauty, surpassing all the others, won 
the admiration of Niccolo, and became 
his art school ; not by the copying of 
these groups, but by a diligent study 
of their living representations, and the 
means by which they attained such 
wonderful results. There was no imi- 
tation in this, but the sort of study 
which is given by artists of today when 
they visit the galleries of Europe, all 
the art centers, and is a study rich in 
fruition to the thoughtful student; far 
more so than the copying of any works 


whatsoever, because the 
individual mind is at 
work, is using its own re- 
sources. We do not hear 
of any pagan subjects as 
treated by Niccolo, but 
we do read in Vasari how 
diligently he studied and 
how successfully he at- 
tained to technical skill, 
so that he was soon 
known as the best sculp- 
tor of his time. We may 
also add that the study 
of the Greek composi- 
tions insured to Niccolo 
a knowledge of what Leo- 
nardo da Vinci called 
“the divine proportions,” 
or those according to 
which were created the 
first man and the first 
woman; not those in 
which humanity appears 
after the fall, degraded, 
physically as well as men- 
tally and spiritually, by 
the fall. This ideal stand- 
ard of proportions was 
more perfect in the an- 
tique Greek sculptures 
than in any others, and 
for this reason are still to be studied in 
the same spirit and with the same in- 
tention as they were studied by Nio- 
colo Pisano. 

In 1225, or when he was barely 
twenty years of age, he was invited to 
Bologna by the order of Preaching 
Friars, there to erect a monument in 
honor of their founder, Saint Dominic, 
who died only in 1221, but the proc- 
ess of whose canonization was even 
then in progress. 

The form into which his imagina- 
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tion cast this monument shows how 
deeply his first study had impressed 
him, for it is, essentially, a sarcophagus 
and thus admits of a treatment in its 
figures as free as the 
ancient sarcophagi of 
the Greek masters, 
while the exuberance 
of his imagination 
suggested an uplift- 
ing of forms une- 
qualled in any sar- 
cophagus of antique 
art, and surpassing 
even those magnifi- 
cent conceptions of 
the early Christians 
alluded to in our 
study of their sar- 
cophagi; enriched on 
its broad surfaces by 
reliefs, while the outlines of the whole 
Btiucture are broken by statues stand- 
ing out boldly, yet in perfect harmony 
with the entire design. (See Fig. 1.) 


SECOND WEEK. 

The legends sculptured on the mon- 
ument form six compartments, two in 
front, two at the back, and one at each 
end. In the first com- 
partment, Niccolo 
sculptured the mira- 
cle wrought in Rome 
by Saint Dominic, 
when he raised the 
young Napoleon to 
life; in the second 
the fiery ordeal in 
Languedoc, when the 
books of the Mani- 
cheans were consum- 
ed and Saint Domi- 
nic's remained un- 
scorched. In the 
middle of these two 
compartments N icco- 
lo placed a statuette of the Madonna in 
high-relief with her Divine Son in her 
arms. (See Fig. 1.) On the end next 
the Gospel he sculptured two legends; 

one of these rep- 
resents the holy 
apostles, Peter 
and Paul, giv- 
ing the Holy 
Scriptures to 
Saint Dominic, 
and command- 
ing him to 
preach the gos- 
pel to unbeliev- 
ers and sinners. 
Mrs. Jameson 
says: “Of this 
subject the bas- 
relief by Niccolo 
Pisano is as fine 
as possible.” 
(See Fig. 2.) In 


Fig. 3.— LEGEND FROM THE MONUMENT’lN HONOR OF 8T. DOMINIC. 


Fig. 2.— LEGEND FROM THE MONUMENT IN HONOR 
OF ST. DOMINIC. 
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Fig. 4.— LEGENDS FROM THE MONUMENT IN HONOR OF 8T. DOMINIC. 


the second scene at this end is repre- 
sented the holy founder himself giving 
the Sacred Scripture to his brethren, 
commissioning them to preach it 
everywhere. On the end next to the 
Epistle he sculptured only one legend, 
called the u Providence of Saint Domi- 
nic,” in which we see two youthful 
angels distributing bread to the breth- 
ren “ at a time when the charity of the 
faithful to them waxed cold.” This 
touching scene has been given by 
many painters, but by none with a 
more charming simplicity than by 
Niccolo Pisano. (See Fig. 3.) The 
back of the monument, which is be- 
lieved to have been designed by Nic- 
colo but executed by Fra Guglielmo, a 
Dominican who worked with Niccolo, 
presents six legends, three of which re- 
late to the Blessed Reginald of Orleans, 
a disciple of Saint Dominic; which 
are: Reginald smitten by distemper 

and falling into the arms of a youth 


who supports him ; the Madonna heal- 
ing the sick man, and pointing to the 
habit of the new order of Preaching 
Friars and commanding him to take 
it; and the same Reginald freed from 
a terrible temptation by holding Saint 
Dominic’s hands. This compartment 
is divided from the second by a beau- 
tiful statuette, in relief, of the Re- 
deemer, which is, no doubt, directly 
from the hand of Niccolo. The three 
scenes following represent Pope Hono- 
rius III. dreaming that he sees the 
Lateran basilica falling, and Saint 
Dominic supporting it; Honorius III. 
examining the Dominican rule; and, 
again, pronouncing his solemn appro- 
bation of it. To these legends the 
artist gave an exquisite cornice em- 
bellished with acanthus leaves and 
birds. (See Fig. 4.) These completed, 
Niccolo returned to Pisa, although hjs 
design had been, by no means, carried 
out, so that for want of means, the 
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monument was allowed to remain just 
as Pisano left it. 

In 1469, however, the Preaching 
Friars came to the determination to 
finish the monument in a manner 
worthy of their glorious founder, whose 
body reposed within. To this work 
came the eminent sculptor Niceolo di 
Puglia, who devoted four years to the 
marble cover which was to replace the 
wooden one. This marble cover, with 
its elegant and varied curvature, is 
laid on the upper cornice of the Ark, 
and is decorated with an imbricated 
shell surface, over which descend eight 
zones at equal distances, ending in as 
many volutes, which serve as bases for 
eight figures representing Saint Fran- 
cis, Petronius, Dominic with his lily^ 
and Florian on the front ; on the rear 
side, Proculus, John the Baptist and 
the martyrs, Vitalis and Agricola. 
From the plane of the cover springs a 
frieze adorned with winged adoring 
seraphim; at the four corners stand 
the figures of four Hebrew prophets, 
and between the two on the front is a 
most touching figure of our Lord, 
standing in his sepulchre, adored by 
two angels. On the edges of a some- 
what pyramidal elevation are carved 
dolphins, the favorite symbol on the 
sarcophagi of the early Christians, as 
we have shown, and the whole rising 
under most beautifully carved designs 
to a palm-like stem which sustains 
a figure of the Eternal Father holding 
the globe in His hand ; from the base 
of this depend two great festoons of 
fruits and flowers, against which angels 
lean, angels standing on the elegant 
corbels at the foot of the palm-like 
stem or column. All this beauty won 
for Niccolo di Puglia the name of 
“ Niccolo of the Ark.” These statues 


were not completed when Niccolo di 
Puglia died, in 1494, and so it came 
about that when Michael Angelo fled 
from Florence on the expulsion of the 
Medici, he finished the drapery on the 
statue of Saint Petronius, who is rep- 
resented as holding the model of his 
church in his hands. 

THIRD WEEK. 

With all this richness and variety 
of adornment, it was felt that the 
monument should stand on a more 
fitting base, and, in 1532, the Senate of 
Bologna granted to the Dominicans the 
sum of a hundred gold crowns to assist 
the Preaching Friars to add this to the 
monument, which had now become one 
of the prides of the city. On this em- 
basement were to be bas-reliefs by Al- 
fonzo Lombardi, of Ferrara. On the 
front of the actual embasement which 
serves as an altar, is represented the 
Death of Saint Dominic among his 
brethren. On each end of the table 
of the altar is an angel, each bearing a 
candelabra, one of which, sculptured 
by Michael Angelo during his stay in 
Bologna, is of such beauty that we 
must introduce it into our illustra- 
tions. (See Fig 5.) 

Above this is an elaborate frieze 
divided into five compartments of un- 
equal size. The middle and largest 
one is given to a representation of the 
visit of the Magi, the Infant on His 
mother’s knee receiving the homage 
not only of the Three Kings, but rep- 
resentatives of all nations of the earth, 
according to the prophecy of Isaiah — 
“ The multitude of camels shall cover 
thee, the dromedaries of Madian and 
Epha ; all they from Saba shall come, 
bringing gold and frankincense and 
showing forth praise to the Lord;” 
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(Isa. IX. 1-6.) a charming composi- 
tion. 

The first of the small compositions 
gives events connected with the birth 
of Saint Dominic; in the second he is 
seen, while yet a child, to leave his 
luxurious bed and sleep on the floor; 
and the third represents the young 
Dominic Guzman, now a student of 
philosophy and theology, selling the 
books necessary to pursue his studies, 


in order to relieve the distress of the 
famishing people of Palenza, and in this 
group is seen a usurer, grudgingly 
counting out the money, which Domi- 
nic immediately bestows upon the 
starving cripples surrounding him. 
The third and last compartment gives 
the glorious transit of Saint Dominic 
from earth to heaven, and his welcome 
to eternal bliss. 

We most earnestly hope that our 


Study Class will be stimulated by this 
brief summary of the subjects treated 
on so notable a work of art, to consult 
the books named below in our note* 
for details concerning the life of this 
great Saint which was so fruitful for 
all that concerns the noblest civiliza- 
tion. It will also show them that the 
saints have inspired not only the 
poetry but the art of the world, as few 
realize until they make a study of 
Christian art, so rich in what is of 
historical as well as of legendary 
interest. Every pupil in a high 
school, if not a grammar school, is 
expected to be familiar with the 
heroes of pagan Greece and Rome, 
while there are other heroes who 
have contributed far more to the 
adornment of the world and the 
charm and beauty of life, of whose 
story they do not blush to be alto- 
gether ignorant, and this, too, among 
Catholics.f 

FOURTH WEEK. 

As we have shown, the entire 
glory of the Ark of Saint Dominic 
cannot be given to Niccolo Pisano; 
but we can justly give to him the 
praise of reviving the true spirit of 
Christian sculpture; if, indeed, he 
may not be regarded as being the 
first to give a great example of the 
possibilities of Christian sculpture. 
He was succeeded nobly in this field 
by his son, Giovanni Pisano, who de- 
signed the Campo Santo of Pisa, and 
by Andrea Pisano, whom we shall 
meet with in our Florentine studies. 

*See Butler’s Lives of the Saints; Lee Petits Bol- 
landists; Mrs. Jameson’s LegendB of the Monastic 
Orders ; Miss Starr’s Patron Saints. 

t The interpretations of the scenes on the Ark or 
tomb of Saint Dominic are taken from those given 
by Marquis Davia, of Bologna, and cited in the 
“ Memoirs of Eminent Painters. Sculptors and Archi- 
tects of the Dominican Order.” We would also rec- 
ommend the reading of ” Festival of the Most Holy 
Rosary at the Tomb of Saint Dominic,” by Miss Rose 
Howe ; published by the Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind. 
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Fig. 6. — PULPIT, — BAPTISTERY. PISA. 


All were men of pro- 
found piety, and rich- 
ly endowed by nature 
as well as by grace; 
which last has had 
much more to do with 
the highest forms of 
art than the world 
seems to realize. 

But we cannot leave 
our Niccolo Pisano 
without a study of the 
pulpits designed and 
executed by him in 
the full vigor of his 
genius; marvellous as 
they are for their ar- 
chitectural perfection 
as well as scenic inter- 
est. The first is the 
chief glory of the in- 
terior of the Baptistery 
of his native city, Pisa. 

As will be seen by the 
illustration, the curb 
or breast work of the 
pulpit gives five pan- 
els, on which are rep- 
resented the Annun- 
ciation and the Nativity, the Adora- 
tion of the Kings, the Presentation in 
the Temple, the Crucifixion and the 
Last Judgment. The comer overlook- 
ing the font has a reading tablet for 
the book of the Gospels, supported 
by the eagle of Saint John, Evangelist. 
These panels are divided by three 
clustered columns with Corinthian 
capitals, resting upon arches, three 
arches in one, of a perfection of pro- 
portion never to be excelled. Statues 
of virtues at the comers bear up the 
curb like the caryatid® of the old 
Greek temples, and the whole is sus- 
tained by seven columns with Corin- 


thian capitals, three of which stand, 
with their bases, on the backs of 
lions holding small animals in their 
claws; the central column supported 
at the base by three figures, two with 
the Roman toga, and by three animals, 
each a symbol — the lion, the griffin 
and the dog. (See Pig. 6.) 

The absolute originality of this work, 
the significance of its decorations and 
its architectural profection, as a whole, 
roused the people of Siena to desire a 
pulpit from Niccolo as beautiful and 
still grander, and they were not dis- 
appointed. (See Fig. 7.) The contract 
for its construction dates to September 
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Fig. 7. — PULPIT, — CATHEDRAL. 8IKNA. 


29th, 1266, and to his aid Niccolo 
Pisano could call his son Giovanni. 
The pulpit is an octagon with seven 
panels on the breastwork, on which 
are seven designs in bas-relief by Nic- 
colo; the whole resting on nine col- 
umns, and four of these resting on 
lions and lionesses advancing, full of 
force and life-size. Four other col- 
umns rest on their bases upon a raised 
dais of variegated marbles, while the 
central column is surrounded at its 
base by eight female figures, personify- 
ing the arts and sciences, all of which 
come into requisition with the preach- 
ing of the word of God in its fullest 
and broadest sense. These columns 
are crowned with capitals worthy of 
Athens, and from them spring round 


arches, three in one, or tre-foil, and of 
a beauty like those of Pisa, never to 
be surpassed. Between these arches, 
supporting on their heads, like the 
caryatid® of the Greek temples, the 
breastwork of the pulpit, are figures 
typifying virtues, some sitting, some 
standing, and all the spaces filled with 
accessories so as to exemplify their 
practice. On the seven panels are rep- 
resented seven of those events which, 
from the dawn of Christianity, have 
stamped themselves on the Christian 
imagination as setting forth the prin- 
cipal dogmas of faith : the Nativity of 
our Lord, the Adoration of the Three 
Kings, the Murder of the Innocents, 
the Flight into Egypt, the Crucifixion ; 
while two panels are devoted to that 
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theme which had such an interest for 
the Christians of those times, the Last 
Judgment. These panels are divided 
by figures of saints, among them the 
Blessed Virgin with her Divine Son in 
her arms, and the Four Evangelists. 
To this pulpit, attached to one of the 
massive pillars, leads a winding stair- 
way of superb workmanship, said to 
have been designed and executed by 
another sculptor, Riccio; beauteous 
with inlaid marbles and sculptured 
arabesques, and from its top stair a 
vestibule, as it must be called from its 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Of what may Niccolo Pisano be quoted 
as an example? 

2. When and where was he born and 
where did he study, and what was the char- 
acter of his studies ? 

3. What is the special benefit of such a 
course of study ? 

4. What made his art school ? 

5. Of what did his study of the old Greek 
sarcophagus give him a knowledge which is 
invaluable ? 

6. Give the date of his visit to Bologna 
and the object of it. 

7. What form presented itself to his 
imagination for this work of art ? How was 
it influenced by his previous study, and how 
was it aggrandized ? 

8. Give a general description of the tomb 
in your own words. 

9. By what title is it generally known ? 

SECOND WEEK. 

10. Give the legends sculptured on the 
front of the Ark, and any details of the ac- 
tual circumstances which you may have 
gained from other sources. 

11. What praise is bestowed upon our 
second illustration, and by whom ? 

12. Give the legends represented on the 
Epistle and of the Ark, and any details con- 
cerning them which you can obtain from 
reliable sources. 

13. Speak of the statuette of our Redeemer. 

14. Describe the cornice above this range 
of bas-reliefs. 

15. Give a definition of the word bas-relief 
from a dictionary. 

16. What additions were made to the 
monument, and give their date and the 
name of the artist ? 


spaciousness, of the same exquisite 
workmanship, bridges the space be- 
tween the one raised step of the sanc- 
tuary and the columns of the pulpit, 
thus allowing a free space to walk 
around it and the enjoyment of every 
decoration on this unrivalled pulpit. 
A clergyman once said to us, on seeing 
the photograph and hearing this de- 
scription : “ I would not like to preach 
from that pulpit.” “ My good Father,” 
I replied, “ the pulpit would preach for 
you.” 

17. Describe the roof, its ornaments and 
statues, and give their names and symbols. 

18. What name did these beauties win for 
the artist ? 

THIRD WEEK. 

19. What further improvement was sug- 
gested, and how and when was it carried 
out? 

20. What artist was chosen for this work ? 

21. Describe the scenes represented. 

22. What is earnestly recommended to 
the Study Class in connection with this 
notable work of art ? 

FOURTH WEEK. 

23. What other works by Niccolo demand 
our study?. 

24. Describe the pulpit at Pisa and tell 
where it is placed. 

25. What is the special characteristic of 
the Caryatid® of the Greek temples ? How 
were they used by Niccolo? 

26. Enumerate the excellencies of this 
work which commended it to the people of 
Siena. 

27. What did they desire from Niccolo? 

28. Give the date of this second pulpit, 
and a general description of it. 

29. What is a trefoil ? 

30. What capitals does Niccolo give to his 
columns ? 

31. Name the subjects j^iven on the seven 
panels, in bas-relief, also in statues. 

32. By whom was the stairway designed 
and executed ? 

33. Give the remark of a clergyman con- 
cerning this pulpit and the reply made to 

* it, and say why the reply could be called an 
appropriate one. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE: TENNYSON. 
VIII. 

BY THOMAS o’HAGAN, M. A., PH. D. 


Tennyioa’a In tokin g U P the etud y of 

Po«tic Tennyson, one of the first 

Succession. q Ues tions to confront the 

student is : What poet or poets did the 
author of the Idylls of the King suc- 
ceed by right divine of song? Further- 
more, with which of his predecessors 
does our author hold, in poetic genius, 
closest kinship? And what poet in- 
fluenced him most? We can certainly 
trace in such morbid poems as Locks- 
ley Hall and Maud, a Byronic influ- 
ence, yet we think that the influence 
upon Tennyson of that ill-starred and 
wayward genius whom Macaulay des- 
ignated “a poor lord and a handsome 
cripple,” has not at all been as great as 
critics are wont to allege. 

It is quite true that apart from the 
internal evidence in support of this 
general opinion of the critics, we have 
the late poet laureate’s own words that 
he at one time counted Byron as the 
great numen of his poetic hearth, for he 
tells us that while yet a lad of fifteen, 
upon hearing of the death of Byron 
he went about half distracted, carving 
upon the sand stones “ Byron is dead ! 
Byron is dead!” 

It was not, however, Byron the Ish- 
maelite, Byron the morbid, Byron the 
mesanthropic, Byron the lurid and 
Vulcanic, that Tennyson succeeded. 
The poetic apostolic succession passed 
from Wordsworth to Tennyson — 
Wordsworth with his pure and rever- 
ent heart and gift of insight, a very 
High Priest of Nature — a sweet, strong, 


and true soul. Surely, too, that mod- 
ern Greek who loved and worshipped 
the spirit of beauty in every form — 
Shelley’s beloved Adonais — helped to 
kindle in the soul of Tennyson that 
glow of artistry which transfigured with 
beauty and light the great poetic world 
about him. 

Early Life Alfred Tennyson was born 
•ad in the little village of Som- 

Bducation. in Lincolnshire, on 

the 6th of August, 1809. His father, Rev. 
George Clayton Tennyson, LL. D., was 
a man of superior taste and learning, 
and his mother a sweet, tender, refined 
and gentle woman. The Tennyson 
family enjoyed a home life, pure and 
intellectual and dignified. 

It was at Cadney’s village school 
that Tennyson got his first school les- 
sons, but when he had reached his 
sixth year, he was transferred from 
this school to the Grammar School in 
the neighboring town of Louth. Be- 
tween 1820 and 1828, Tennyson re- 
mained at home with his father and 
brothers, reading and studying — yea, 
writing verses, for we find that he 
early hearkened to the poetic whisper- 
ings within him. He studied music 
at Horncastle, and classics with a 
Catholic priest, under whose guidance 
and scholarly tuition our young poet 
was first introduced to the majesty 
and grace of Virgil and the charm and 
beauty of the idyllic poets of Greece. 

In 1826, when Alfred Tennyson was 
seventeen, he and his brother Charles, 
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anxious probably for pocket money as 
well as distinction, published through 
Mr. Jackson, a bookseller of Louth, a 
collection of their poems, entitled Poems 
by Tico Brothers , to which, in their 
wisdom, they tacked this preface as a 
guard: il Haec nos novimus me nihil.” 
These poems, one hundred and two 
in number, betray the influence of 
Byron, Scott and Moore. 

In 1898, Tennyson entered Cam- 
bridge University, leaving its classic 
halls in 1831 without having finished 
his arts course. While at the Univer- 
sity he had the reputation of being 
shy, proud and unsociable. There was 
a literary and debating club in the 
University known as “The Apostles,” 
the number of members being confined 
to twelve. To this club young Tenny- 
son belonged, and it was within its 
esoteric circle that he first met Ar- 
thur Hallam, Monckton Milnes (Lord 
Houghton), Richard Chenevix Trench, 
F. D. Maurice, James Spedding, and 
others equally gifted. In 1829, Ten- 
nyson won the Chancellor’s medal for 
his poem Timbuctoo. 

The volume In 1830, when Tennyson 
“poem* was twenty-one, ap- 
chiefiy peared his first volume, — 
Lyrical." Poems Chiefly Lyrical — his 
first real essay in poetry, — the begin- 
ning of his public career, as the poems 
published in collaboration with his 
brother were nothing more than a 
school boy effort. This volume of 
1830 contained among other poems: 
Recollections of the Arabian Nights; 
The Poet; and The Poet’s Mind. 

We learn from the two latter poems 
how Tennyson regarded the mission 
of the poet. To him it was a great 
and sacred calling — song had for Ten- 
nyson all the sacredness of worship. 


The mark of the true poet was in 
his early work,— earnestness — a mark 
which also characterized the poetic be- 
ginnings of young Milton and Keats. 

His Second In 1832 > Tennyson gave to 
Essay the world his second vol- 
in ver*e. ume Q £ ver86j w hich added 

much to his rising fame. Few of his 
subsequent volumes contained any- 
thing more melodious than CEnone ; 
The Palace of Art; The Lotus Eaters; 
and A Dream of Fair Women. But the 
critics pounced upon Tennyson. The 
literary Attila of the North, Prof. Wil- 
son, better known by his pen name of 
Christopher North, smote Tennyson’s 
poetic Pegasus hip and thigh — put the 
young rider in the stocks and held 
the purple vesture of his poetic weav- 
ings up to ridicule, magnifying its 
flaws and damning the whole texture 
with faint praise. It was generally 
conceded that, when a young writer 
emerged from ’neath the pen of this 
literary Goliath of the land of Scott 
and Burns, it was as a wreck done up 
for the tomb of oblivion. Not so, 
however, with Tennyson. He replied 
to Prof. Wilson’s attack upon him in 
Blackwood’s Magazine in a poem, in 
which, referring to the scrap of praise 
meted out to him by “ Musty Christo- 
pher,” he sent home the following 
sharp and telling thrust : 

“ When I learnt from whom it came, 

I forgave you all the blame, 

Musty Christopher ; 

I could not forget the praise, 

Fusty Christopher.” 

Tennyson, however, received better 
treatment in the pages of the West- 
minster Review, the organ of Philo- 
sophical Radicalism in England. In 
1845, it will be remembered that Ten- 
nyson replied in a poem to Bulwer 
Lytton’s satire upon him in the col- 
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umns of Punch, in which the brilliant 
and 1 terary exquisite dubbed Tenny- 
son “Schoolmiss Alfred.” The last 
two stanzas strike off the dandyism of 
Ly tton : 

“ What profits now to understand 
The merits of a spotless shirt — 

A dapper boot — a little hand — 

If half the little soul is dirt ? 


“ A Timon you ! Nay, nay, for shame ; 

It looks too arrogant a jest — 

That fierce old man — to take his name, 
You bandbox ! Off and let him rest.” 


Tennyson is a good deal of 
an institutional poet, and, 
institutional as compared with Browning, 
a strongly institutional poet. 
He is the poet of law and order. He 
loves England and her institutions— 
loves her so intensely that he becomes 
almost narrowly patriotic. To him 
England is 

“ The land that freemen till, 

That sober-suited Freedom chose, 

The land where, girt with friends or foes, 

A man may speak the thing he will ; 


“ A land of settled government, 

A land of just and old renown, 

Where freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent : 

“ Where faction seldom gather’s head, 

But by degrees to fullness wrought, 

The strength of some diffusive thought 
Hath time and space to work and spread.” 

In “ In Memoriam,” the poet makes 
reference to “the blind hysterics of 
the Celt,” and “the red fool-fury of 
the Seine,” as if he would mock France 
and French character. Herein Tenny- 
son is entirely unfair. He is blind to 
what France has done for the world, 
including England herself. Tenny- 
son’s patriotism is a kind of Chauvin- 
ism . He has little sympathy with 
universal liberty with universal free- 
dom, and by his attack upon France 
and French institutions, he ranges 


himself with those who forget the les- 
sons which France has taught the 
world in the name of human freedom. 
In Locksley Hall there is a touch of 
the bond of human brotherhood in 
“ the parliament of man the federation 
of the world,” but even this high 
thought goes out in Locksley Hall 
sixty years after in the repentant 
words, “Forward far and far from 
here is all the hope of eighty years.” 
There is, unquestionably, wisdom in 
his conservatism, but narrowness in 
his democracy. In his sympathy for 
other nations and other people outside 
of England, he falls far below Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, Shelley and Brown- 
ing. 

The Most Perhaps the most vitalized 
vital zed and emphasized idea in the 

Idea In 

Tennyson’s poetry of Tennyson is that 
Poetry. w hich gets forth, as Prof. 
Corson says, that “the highest order 
of manhood is a well-poised, harmoni- 
ously operating duality of the active 
or intellectual or discursive and the 
passive or spiritually sensitive.” This 
idea is to be met with in the “In 
Memoriam” and “The Idylls of the 
King,” and informs throughout “ The 
Princess.” In “The Princess,” the 
Prince, speaking of the relations of the 
sexes, says : — 

“ In the long years liker must they grow ; 
The man be more of woman, she of man ; 
He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 
Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw 
the world ; 

She mental breadth, nor fail in childward 
care, 

Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind ; 
Till at the last she herself to man, 

Like perfect music unto noble words ; 

And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 
Sit side by side, full-summ’d in all their 
powers, 

Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 
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Self-reverent each and reverencing each, 
Distinct in individualities, 

But like each other, ev’n as those who love. 
Then comes the statelier Eden hack to men : 
Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste 
and calm : 

Then springs the crowning race of human 
kind.” 

No other English poet has written 
bo nobly of woman as Tennyson, and 
by woman will his work be for all 
time cherished. 

The opinion is strongly 

**In Mentor- . - 

Um f M His gaining ground among the 

°PoIin* t m0B * competent critics of 
Tennyson that his greatest 
poem is the In Memoriam. This sweet- 
linked elegy gathers up in its one 
hundred and thirty-one sections — each 
section a sacred oratory of Sorrow — 
nearly all the marked characteristics 
and excellences to be met with in the 
poetry of Tennyson. In Memoriam is 
the voice of the nineteenth century 
marked by the accent of doubt and 
faith, science and culture. Its subject 
is sorrow — sorrow over the death of 
Tennyson’s dear young friend Arthur 
Hallam, who had been the fidus Achates 
of his college days, and engaged to be 
married to his young sister Emily. 

The poem begins with a particular 
sorrow, and grows into a universal sor- 
row ; it begins with sensuous sorrow, 
and ends with spiritualized sorrow ; — 
and as this sorrow becomes less sen- 
suous, doubt clears away till the poem 
ends in a very fullness of faith. It is 
not a poem of scepticism, but the rec- 
ord of a soul growing through doubt 
into faith. 

In this poem, Tennyson is philoso- 
pher and poet, mingling the specula- 
tive and the imaginative. Around the 
central figure of his dead friend, the 
poet gathers countless images borrowed 


from every phase of individual or 
social experience, and throws upon 
his tomb a thousand lights and shad- 
ows from art and science and philoso- 
phy. 

To illustrate the progress of the 
soul from sorrow to peace throughout 
the genesis of this poem, the student 
should note the three main marks of 
time in it: the anniversaries of the 
death of his friend, the Christmastides, 
and the advents of spring, and dwell 
upon the changes of mind displayed 
in the record of them. 

This great elegy, the greatest by far 
in English literature, was taking shape 
and form in its author’s mind during 
sixteen years — or from 1833 to 1849. 
The poem itself lasts two years and 
seven months. The prologue to the 
poem was written in 1849, and the 
epithalamium at its close in 1842. 

The idyiu The f rame work of the Idylls 
of the of the King Tennyson al- 
K,n *‘ ready partly possessed in 
the Arthurian legends of Sir Thomas 
Mallory. The Idylls of the King is 
an epic of Christian Chivalry. From 
Mallory’s romance Morte d’ Arthur , 
from the Chronicles of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, and from the Mabinogion, 
as translated from the Welsh by Lady 
Guest, Tennyson took the material 
with which, as Brother Azarias says, 
“ he erected unto himself an altogether 
new temple of song having a new 
meaning and significance — 

“ New-old and shadowing sense at war with 
soul, 

Bather than that gray King, whose name, a 
ghost, 

Streams like a cloud, manshaped, from 
mountain peak 

And cleaves to Cairn and Cromlech still.” 


Of course, the central idea in the 
Idylls is the Holy Grail. It is im- 
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possible to understand fully and clear- 
ly the Idylls unless they are read and 
interpreted in the light of Catholic 
faith and truth. They have their root 
in Catholic times and customs, and if 
you mar or distort their beautiful 
Catholic setting by reading their mean- 
ing out of a page of nineteenth cen- 
tury cold materialism and sneering 
doubt, their truth and meaning is 
gone, and their beauty, which is but 
the reflection of truth, has vanished 
too. 

A very admirable and interesting 
way to study the Idylls is to compare 
them throughout with the original 
tales from which their incidents are 
borrowed. Again, the student should 
note the allegorical import of the 
Idylls, though it will be well not to 
emphasize the allegorical meaning too 
much, as Tennyson was too great a 
poet to play hide and seek with his 
genius in allegory. While studying the 
Idylls, it will be interesting for the stu- 
dent to trace through them the course of 
the mystical year. In the Coming of 
Arthur it is the New Year; in Gareth 
and Lynette it is spring; in Geraint 
and Enid it is summer ; in Lancelot 
and Elaine it is full summer; in Pel- 
leas and Ettarre it is autumn; in 
Guinevere autumn is going and win- 
ter is coming, and in the Passing of 
Arthur it is the depth of winter. 

The Princess: Van Dyke, in his admirable 
A ^ the 0 " Btud y Tennyson, regards 

woman The Princess and Maud 
Question, ^ two splendid Tenny- 
sonian failures. We confess that, 
while not holding a brief for The 
Princess, we cannot put down this 
beautiful poem as a failure. It was 
unfortunate — for the reputation of 
Tennyson and the due assessment of 


this poem — that it had tacked to its 
title when it first greeted the public, 
in 1847, the explanatory words — A 
Medley. This gave the critics an op- 
portunity to attack it, maintaining, as 
one did, that “ as a serious poem The 
Princess is too amusing, while as a 
humorous poem it is too serious.” The 
chief objection offered to The Princess 
was that the solution of the “ woman’s 
question ” offered at its close was but a 
vague and cloudy one. Critics, how- 
ever, who take this position, should 
remember that it is the office of the 
poet not so much to affirm principles 
on such a subject as to inspire the 
sentiments which ought to preside 
over the solution. 

The mistake which Ida made in 
The Princess was that she placed the 
head above the heart, and in the edu- 
cation of woman this should never be 
done. Ida was quite right in striving 
after a more generous culture, but the 
spirit in which she sought it was 
wrong. 

It is in the transfiguration of Ida’s 
nature, under the influence of the af- 
fections at the close of the poem, that 
we find the real solution of the “ wom- 
an question ” as set forth in this poem. 
As Brother Azarias says, in his just 
and sympathic study of Tennyson, in 
Books and Reading: “We all must 
feel indebted to Tennyson, and we 
must greatly cherish the poem in 
which we find so beautifully inter- 
preted our deepest thoughts regarding 
that being whom every man tenderly 
cherishes in his hearts of hearts — the 
fond mother : — 

“One 

Not learned save in gracious household ways 
Not perfect, nay, but full of tender wants ; 

No angel, but a dearer being all dipt 
In angel instincts, breathing paradise, 
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Interpreter between the gods and men, 

Who looked all native to her place, and yet 
On tiptoe seemed to touch upon a sphere 
Too gross to tread, and all male minds per- 
force 

Swayed to her from their orbits as they 
moved. 

And girdled her with music. Happy he 
With such a mother ! Faith in womankind 
Beats with his blood, and trust in all things 
high 

Comes easy to him, and, though he trip and 
fall, 

He shall not blind his soul with clay. ,, 

In the edition of The Princess pub- 
lished in 1850, the lyrics scattered 
throughout the poem were inserted. 
Their function is to guide and inter- 
pret the sympathies of the reader in 
the progress of the poem. 

The Two V oices is the Ham- 
voiceZ^nd soliloquy of the nine- 
The Palace teenth century. In this 
Art * poem, as in the In Memo- 
riam, we find a blending of poetry and 
metaphysics. From The Two Voices 
we learn that “man feels capacities 
within him that ask an eternity for 
bloom and fruitage : ” 

“ That type of Perfect in his mind 
In Nature can he nowhere find. 

He sows himself on every wind. 

He seems to hear a Heavenly Friend 
And thro* thick veils to apprehend 
A labour working to an end. ,, 

The Palace of Art is an allegory of a 
soul possessed of many gifts, loving 
beauty and knowledge, and even good 
in so far as goodness may gratify aesthet- 
ic taste, but forgetting that beauty, 
knowledge and goodness ought to be 
vassals unto charity : 

And he that shuts Love out, in turn shall 
be 

Shut out from Love, and on her threshold lie 
Howling in outer darkness.” 

Tennyson has written two ballads of 
real merit— The Relief of Lucknow, 


Tennyson and The Revenge. Thenar- 
os » rative in both moves quick- 
Bftiiadist. Yy and is charged with the 
atmosphere of the stirring and heroic- 
events which they commemorate. 
That sturdy and dyspeptic old critic, 
Thomas Carlyle, said, after having read 
The Revenge, “ Alfred has got a grip 
o’ the thing.” 

When Wordsworth died, in 

Tennyson m . , 

.. poet 1850, Tennyson succeeded 
LaorMta. ^ poet laureate of 

England. It was indeed a worthy 

succession. The reverent spirit of 
Wordsworth that had cherished all 
that was noble and pure and of good 
report, found a fitting tabernacle of 
poetic homage and worship within the 
great, strong and earnest soul of Ten- 
nyson. The Ode on the Death of the 
Duke of Wellington was his first laur- 
eate production — a certainly very no- 
ble poem, but far below Wordsworth’s 
magnificent Ode on the Intimations of 
Immortality. It is seldom that poems 
written to order have much of the 
breath of divinity in them. 

This little lyric is a favorite 
BrMk! with all readers, and will 
BrMk. we jj re pay the student for 
time devoted to its analysis. Though 
written many years before the In 
Memoriam appeared, it is co-radical 
with its theme of inspiration, hav- 
ing for its subject the Borrow flowing 
from the death of young Hallam. Its 
poetic moment or inspirational germ 
is to be found in the lines — 

0 for the touch of a vanished hand 
And the sound of a voice that is still. 

The student should note how strong- 
ly the contrast between joy and sorrow 
is set forth in the lyric. The fisher- 
man’s boy and the sailor lad and the 
stately ship are foils to the death and 
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gloom and shadows that enwrap the 
poet’s heart. 

When Tennyson had writ- 

Tennyson's 

ten his name immortally 
into literature through the 
lyric and the epic, he turned his atten- 
tion to the drama, but in this field he 
has not succeeded so well. His most 
successful work has been the drama of 
Becket. He has also given us two 
other historical dramas — Harold, and 
Queen Mary. All his plays lack dra- 
matic action — even the histrionic gen- 
ius of a Sir Henry Irving failed to 
galvanize them into popular favor. 
Late in life, Tennyson produced The 
Cup; The Falcon; and The Promise 
of May ; and in his eighty-third year 
The Foresters. This was the poet’s 
last literary work. On October 6th, 
1892, “sunsetand evening star” set in, 
and the great and noble soul of one of 
England’s chiefest singers “crossed the 
bar” rocked by a tide of peaceful 
sleep. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What poet or poets did Tennyson suc- 
ceed by right divine ? 

2. What poets most deeply impressed 
Tennyson ? 

3. When and where was Tennyson bora ? 

4. What of his home environments and 
early education ? 

5. What had Tennyson given to the world 
before entering Cambridge University ? 

6. What of Tennyson’s career while at 
Cambridge ? 

7. When and where did Tennyson first 
meet Arthur Hallam ? 

8. How old w r as Tennyson when his first 
real work was given to the public ? 

9. How was his first volume received by 
the critics ? 

10. In what light did Tennyson view the 
calling of a poet ? 

11. How was Tennyson’s second volume 
received by literary critics ? 


SUGGESTED READING. 

Life of Alfred Tennyson, by his son ; 
Van Dyke’s Study of Tennyson; 
Waugh’s Life and Work of Tennyson ; 
Tennyson, in Stedman’s Victorian 
Poets ; Mrs. Ritchie’s Records of Ten- 
nyson ; Genung’s Study of In Memo- 
riam ; Brother Azarias’ Study of Ten- 
nyson, in Books and Reading, and the 
same author’s wonderfully fine study 
of In Memoriam, in Phases of Thought 
and Criticism ; Tennyson, in Dawson’s 
Makers of Modern English; S. E. 
Dawson’s Study of The Princess ; Dr. 
Pallen’s Study of the Idylls of the 
King, in Reading Circle Review for 
’93’94; Dr. Egan’s Study of Tenny- 
son, in Literary Essays ; Locksley Hall, 
and Locksley Hall Sixty Years After, 
in Poet Lore, Vol. V. — 34; Was Ten- 
nyson Consistent? by G. P. Lathrop, 
in American Catholic Quarterly, Vol. 
XVIII. — 101 ; Genius of Tennyson, 
Spectator, Vol. LXIX — 528; Character 
Sketch of Tennyson, by William T. 
Stead, in Review of Reviews, Dec., 1892. 

12. In what spirit did Tennyson receive 
criticism of his work? 

13. What of Tennyson as an institutional 
poet? 

14. How did Tennyson view institutions 
in France and elsewhere as compared with 
those of England? 

15. What is the most vitalized and em- 
phasized idea set forth in Tennyson’s 
poems? 

16. Why is Tennyson’s work so highly 
cherished by women? 

17. What is considered Tennyson’s great- 
est poem ? 

18. Give some reasons why In Memoriam 
is considered his greatest poem. 

19. What of The Idylls of the King ? 

20. In how much does Tennyson solve 
the woman question in “ The Princess ? ” 

21. In what light did Van Dyke view The 
Princess ? 
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22. What of Tennyson as a balladist ? 

23. Whom did Tennyson succeed as poet 
laureate ? 

24. What of his career as laureate ? 

25. What of Tennyson’s dramas ? 

26. Taking all phases of Tennyson’s work, 
how does he compare with our other great 
poets? 


SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR PAPERS AND PROGRAMS 
— ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Illustrate from Tennyson’s works the lead- 
ing elements of his genius as a poet artist. 
His interest in nature and in humanity. 
His influence, artistic and literary. 

The culture, refinement and intellectual 
freedom of his time. 


THE WONDROUS ROSE. 

BY B. AND G. 

A blushing rose, with graceful pose, — 

It seemed of fairy birth ! 

Its fragrance rare once deigned to share 
With me, a child of earth. 

A subtle grace filled all the place 
Around about my room ; 

Though it was night and dim my light, 
Yet banished was all gloom. 

And soon it seemed as if there gleamed 
From every petal red 

A radiance rare that everywhere 
A blessing seemed to shed. 

The wonder grew, no more I knew 
The common things of yore, 

For all about, within, without 
A marvelous beauty bore ! 

My simple rose, with modest pose, 
Seemed changing all the place ! 

Dear little flower, what is your power? 
From whence this wondrous grace?” 

For forty hours among sweet flowers, 

It decked the altar where 

The candle’s light and colors bright 
Made harmony most rare. 

For forty hours, with other flowers, 

It waited there to see, 

With angels bright, the wondrous sight, 
Our Lord come forth to me! 
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THE WORK OF THE STUDY CLASS. 

BY THOMAS o’HAGAN, M. A., PH. D. 


It goes without saying that the aim 
of the Study Class, which is to give 
purpose and plan to reading and study, 
is a commendable one. There is 
method and order in the work of na- 
ture, there should be method and order 
in the work of man. Without this 
method, without this order, study is 
entirely void of fruitful results, and 
reading, which should make a full 
man, gives him, as Carlyle would say, 
no grip on the eternities of things. 

It should also be always remembered 
that literature is an evolution of life, 
and that the poet is a seer as well as a 
singer. Those who make of literature 
naught but a knowledge subject, pause 
at the threshold whereby is gained 
entrance into the very holy of holies 
of literature. The light burns upon 
the altar within and the great Orb of 
Beauty and Truth fills the cloister 
windows with a glory begotten not of 
the world, but of the spirit within. 

The study Class aims to be directive, 
suggestive and helpful — it aims at sub- 
stituting for scattered and random 
work well defined and rounded labor, 
characterized by a thoroughness and 
sincerity worthy of true scholarship 
and culture. Its sphere is supplemen- 
tary and complementary. It does not 
assume to take the place of a college or 
university course, it is rather intended 
as a supplementary work in connection 
with the literary courses in our colleges 
and convents, and as outlining the 
character of study which might be 
profitably pursued in our Reading 
Circles. 


Already the answers to the first set 
of questions in English Epochal Poets 
have been examined, and the second 
set of questions, dealing with the gen- 
ius and character of Shakspere, Milton 
and Pope, are now in the hands of the 
members of the Class. 

It may be alleged that these ques- 
tions are too comprehensive — beyond 
the intellectual plane of many of our 
Reading Circles, but when it is remem- 
bered that the text supplied the mem- 
bers of the Class through the Review 
will clearly meet all the questions 
asked, there is not much room for com- 
plaint upon this score. 

Again, it may be contended that it 
is impossible to adequately answer 
eight questions in literature within 
the compass of four pages. Here comes 
in the true test of our work. It is only 
after a student has thought his way 
through a subject and thoroughly 
grasped it that he is able to gather up 
the pith of its truth and teaching and 
express it at once in language both 
clear and terse. 

That many members of the Study 
Class know the full value of this clear- 
ness and terseness is evident from the 
character of the answers that are being 
returned to the questions. We will 
take the liberty here of noting some of 
the best answers that have been sent 
in, which, while not perfect, are cer- 
tainly approximate to it, and in many 
instances have merited a maximum 
mark. It would be well if members of 
the Study Class would place these an- 
swers side by side with those of their 
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own papers and see wherein their work 
falls short. 

To the first question, “ Briefly indi- 
cate Chaucer’s chief qualities of excel- 
lence as set forth in the Canterbury 
Tales, and note the reflection of Eng- 
lish life and manners in the poem,” 
the following excellent answer comes 
from Mt. St. Joseph’s Convent, Chest- 
nut Hill, Philadelphia : 

“ The plan of the Canterbury Tales 
is, in itself, singularly happy, enabling 
the poet to place before us a collection 
of admirable daguerreotypes of the 
various classes of English society. The 
pilgrims are persons of all ranks and 
classes of society. In the inimitable 
description of manners, persons and 
dress, and all the equipage with which 
the poet has introduced them, we have 
a minute portrait gallery of the social 
state of England in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Campbell says : 1 What an inti- 
mate scene of English life in the four- 
teenth century do we enjoy in these 
tales beyond what history displays by 
glimpses through the stormy atmos- 
phere of her scenes, or the antiquary 
can discover by the cold light of his 
researches.’ 

“Quaint as they are they are the very 
quintessence of human nature. They 
live yet fresh, vivid, passionate and 
strong, as they did on their way to the 
tomb of St. Thomas upward of five 
hundred years ago. They can never 
die, never grow old; in the charm 
that envelops them is a strength that 
will outlast a thousand years. Besides 
for sustained beauty, for continuous 
charm, his verse has never been sur- 
passed. He possesses the art of narra- 
tion in its perfection ; he is never for a 
moment dull, never cloys his readers 
with excess of sweetness. He is the 
most direct of story-tellers, and his 
narrative is never bald or thin ; — he is 
ever ready with a touch of humour, 
philosophy, or vivid description, to 
hold our interest.” 

Here is a very creditable answer 
from St. Clara’s Academy, Sinsinawa, 


Wis., the question being, “Contrast as 
poets Chaucer, Dante, and Shakspere, 
and vindicate Chaucer’s right to the 
title of “ The Morning Star of English 
Literature:”. 

“ By comparing Shakspere and 
Chaucer we find that the former was a 
dramatic and the latter an epic poet. 
They both possessed a great knowledge 
of man, but Shakspere seemed to know 
man in a more universal way, while 
Chaucer knew only the men of his own 
country and time. They were both 
great lovers of nature. If one who can 
tell a story well may be said to possess 
dramatic power, then certainly Chau- 
cer has a right to that title. 

“When the language of England 
was broken up into numerous directs, 
Chaucer appeared to combine what 
was best and purest in each into one 
grand language, English. So, too, 
when the language of Italy was in the 
same state of chaos, Dante came for- 
ward, and by his genius guided it 
through this chaotic darkness, leading 
it out into the fullness of light and 
beauty. 

“ Both Chaucer and Dante are mas- 
ters in their chosen realms of poetry. 
The former deals with external fife, the 
latter is concerned with the soul. 

“ Chaucer may well be called “ The 
Morning Star of English Literature,” 
for although many great writers have 
lived since his time, and perhaps have 
written even better, yet it is because of 
the rays of his genius shed across the 
fourteenth century that these succeed- 
ing writers have been able to see and 
pursue so clearly the literary path be- 
fore them.” 


Let me supplement this answer with 
another, dealing with the same ques- 
tion, which comes from St. Mary’s of 
the Woods, Vigo Co., Indiana. These 
two admirable answers show what can 
be done in a literary way by young 
ladies in our convents : 

“ Chaucer and Dante, masters alike 
in their respective realms of song, ap- 
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peared in the literary field at a time 
when their mother-tongues were both 
rent by a number of conflicting dia- 
lects. 

“Chaucer dealt with the outside 
world and the concrete relations exist- 
ing between men and things, and mor- 
alized, as it were, incidentally. Dante 
travelled into the spiritual world, but 
deals no less with man in the most im- 
portant relations, those that concern 
his destiny. Dropping material reali- 
ties he proceeds with the immortal 
soul, blending possibility with actual- 
ity, surrounding truth of doctrine with 
colors of fancy in non-essential points, 
thus blending the real with the ideal 
in a manner eminently felicitous. 

u Dante represents God as a just and 
mighty Judge; Chaucer as a kind and 
loving Father. Chaucer was an epic, 
Shakspere a dramatic poet, and their 
treatment of characters under ex- 
tremely different conditions renders it 
impossible for a satisfactory compari- 
son to be made. In his wonderful and 
extensive knowledge of human nature 
Shakspere is second to none, but Chau- 
cer deserves next place, while, as a 
narrative poet, he deserves mention 
among four of the world’s greatest 
story-tellers.” 

The following brief but pointed an- 
swer to the third question, “Discuss 
Chaucer’s religious attitude, and write 
a note on the influence of his genius,” 
sent in by a young lady from the Con- 
vent of Holy Names, Hochelaga, Mon- 
treal, is quite satisfactory in its general 
drift, though, of course, not quite full 
enough : 

“ Many infer from Chaucer’s attacks 
upon monks that he was a Wickliflite, 
and his connection with John of Gaunt, 
the avowed protector of that heretic, 
would possibly lead him to sympathize 
with the new opinions, but it is re- 
markable that he is never betrayed 
into a sneer at the doctrine of the 
Church. 

“His sincere remorse for the coarse- 
ness and indelicacy of many of his 


writings: his pleadings for mercy : his 
hope that the good he did in some of 
his writings might plead for him at the 
judgment seat, incline us to believe he 
was at least a repentant Catholic. 

“It were futile to deny Chaucer’s 
influence on our literature. All our 
great poets have paid him the tribute 
of imitation. What stronger proof 
could be exacted ?” 

To the fourth question, “ Point out 
the chief merits and defects of the 
Faerie Queene,” this very satisfactory 
answer comes from a member of the 
Study Class residing in Cincinnati, 
Ohio: 


“We admire ‘The Faerie Queene’ 
for its ideal estimate of life, its high 
standard of morality, and the quaint 
stableness of its imagery. We appre- 
ciate also the beauty and melody of 
Spenser’s verse, especially that swing- 
ing, haunting, ever-recurring rhythm 
so characteristic of the Spenserian 
stanza. Yes, it has its defects, too; 
one being its lack of artistic unity. 
Again, it does not account for itself, 
and necessitates looking elsewhere for 
an explanation and key. But its most 
marked defect is the abundance of eth- 
ical abstractions which weary even the 
most patient reader.” 

From Hochelaga Convent, Montreal, 
Canada, comes this creditable answer 
to the fifth question, “ Chaucer was a 
realist: Spenser an idealist. Discuss 
this:” 

“That Chaucer was a realist and 
Spenser an idealist is very evident in 
their writings. Chaucer had an accu- 
rate knowledge of men as men, and 
painted them as he saw them, true to 
life, in all their strength and weakness, 
in various moods, under various con- 
ditions, humorous or pathetic, as the 
case might be. Spenser treats of a 
world far removed from ours — a world 
suitable to the dreamer, peopled with 
visions of fairies, goddesses, nymphs, 
knights and ladies and beauties that 
belong to regions not traversed by the 
ordinary mortal.” 
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Here is a very satisfactory answer to 
the sixth question, “Write a note ex- 
plaining the Spenserian stanza and 
illustrate its pictorial adaptedness,” 
sent in from St. Mary’s Academy, Port- 
land, Oregon : 

“The Spenserian stanza consists of 
eight lines, ten syllables each, forming 
two quatrains with three rhymes, and 
a ninth line of twelve syllables, called 
an Alexanderine, and rhyming with 
the eighth. Its compact nature and 
sweeping close adapt it to pictorial 
effect in verse: 

I stood in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs; 

A palace and a prison on each hand : 

I saw from out the wave her structures rise 

As from the stroke of the enchanter’s wand: 
A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 

Around me and a dying glory smiles 
O’er the far times when many a subject land 

Looked to the winged Lion’s marble piles 

Where Venice sat in state throned on her 
hundred isles!” 

A member of the Study Class in 
Manchester, N. H., furnishes this ex- 
cellent answer to the seventh question, 
“ What was the condition of the drama 
in England when Shakspere appeared, 
and write a brief note on an Eliza- 
bethan theatre 

“The earliest form of the English 
drama was the Miracle Play, enacted 
by or under the supervision of the 
clergy. These plays gave place to the 
Moralities, in which the scriptural 
characters were replaced by Virtues 
and Vices. The Moralities were fol- 
lowed by the Interludes. Human life 
now took the place of allegory, and 
with this change came a great awaken- 
ing and interest, and the true birth of 
the drama in England. A few years 
later saw its marvellous growth and its 
perfection under the master hand of 
Shakspere. 

“The theatre of the Elizabethan 
period was a wooden building open to 
the sun and rain. On either side of 
the rude stage were rows of seats, where 
the upper class sat and smoked. The 
remainder of the audience stood in the 
pit. Behind the stage was a sort of 


gallery for the use of the actors, while 
a strip of canvas or a faded tapestry was 
the only attempt at scenery.” 

From the Ursuline Convent, San 
Antonio, Texas, comes this very full 
and satisfactory answer to the eighth 
and last question, “ Give the sources of 
Shakspere’s leading tragedies, and note 
the evolution of his verse in the 
dramas 

“ To a story in the Danish Chronicles 
of Saxo Grammaticus, published in 
Belleforest’s Histoires Tragiques, and of 
which an English translation appeared 
in 1608, may be traced the source of 
Hamlet, one of Shaksperes great trag- 
edies. 

“The source of Macbeth is to be 
reached in Holinshed’s Chronicles. 
A Latin play on the same subject, 
given in honor of King James, in 1605, 
on the occasion of his first visit to 
Oxford, may have suggested this trag- 
edy to the fruitful mind of Shakspere. 
The Italian story, Cinthio’s Hecatom- 
mithi, which Shakspere probably read 
in the original, afforded him the mat- 
erial on which to base the tragedy of 
Othello. The principal outlines of 
King Lear are given in the Historia 
Pretoria of Geoffrey Monmouth, who 
derived his information from some 
Celtic legend. 

“With the ripening of Shakspere’s 
genius the character of his verse grad- 
ually underwent a change from the 
recitative, or metre bound, in his ear- 
lier dramas, to the spontaneous, where 
the verse is in complete subservience 
to the thought.” 

I think it will be conceded that these 
answers give evidence of a good deal of 
careful study and careful reading — a 
good deal of original thinking, and a 
fairly exact knowledge of the subject 
under consideration. What can be 
done by fifty or one hundred can assur- 
edly be accomplished by five hundred 
or a thousand. My inference is that 
this Study Class should have an enroll- 
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ment of one thousand members, and if 
all our covents, North, South, East and 
We6t, would give the enthusiastic sup- 
port accorded it by St. Clara’s Academy, 
Sinsinawa Mound, Wis.; Mt. St. Jos- 
eph’s Academy, Chestnut Hill, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; and St. Mary’s of the 
Woods, Vigo Co., Indiana; the mem- 
bership of the Class would quickly 
reach a thousand. 

The work is both serious and practi- 
cal, not trifling or theoretical. It is 
but an honest effort to do on a small 
scale what the managers of the Cosmo - 
politan Magazine are successfully carry- 


ing out in the establishment of a Peo- 
ple’s University through correspond- 
ence. A real disciple of knowledge 
reaches out for truth on every side — 
through the narrow lanes of thought 
as well as high up within the sweep 
and current upon the mountain side, 
wherever circumstance or fortune 
guides his foot or lights his eye — the 
meadow page, the scroll of heaven, 
the feathered friends that warble in 
the grove, the wintry psalm of years, 
all these inspire, exalt and teach. If 
we would be true students we must 
learn to reverently bow down before 
the least of these. 


READING CIRCLE DEPARTMENT, 1897-’98. 

OUTLINE FOR WEEKLY STUDY AND REVIEW— MAY-JUNE. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 

First Week. — Lectures on the Early Church. 
— O'Connell. Chapter III., The Nations — 
the Building. 

Second Week— Chapters of Bible Study. — 
Heuser . Chapter XX., The Vulgate and the 
Revised Protestant Version of the Bible. 

Third Week. — Lectures on the Early 
Church. Chapter IV., The Persecutions— 
the Storm. 

Fourth Week. — Chapters of Bible Study. 
Chapter XXI., The Position of the Church 
in the Present State of the Scientific Contro- 
versy Regarding the Bible; XXII., Myste- 
rious Characters. 

QUESTIONS. 

Lectures on the Early Church . 

FIRST WEEK. — THE NATIONS — THE BUILDING. 

1. Was the number of converts to the new 
faith in the beginning wonderfully great or 
inconsiderately few? 

2. What was the character, intellectually 
and socially, of the first believers in Chris- 
tianity ? 

3. Can the propagation of the faith among 
the nations be attributed to purely natural 
causes or to the Divinity of its origin and its 
providential protection ? 


4. What does Renan say of the propa- 
gation of the faith as it is recounted in the 
acts of the Apostles and the letters of St. 
Paul? 

5. What admissions do Gibbon and Mon- 
tesquieu make ? 

6. Where is the story of the propagation 
of the faith in the earliest times best studied ? 

7. Considering the credibility of the doc- 
uments from a purely historical standpoint, 
what weight of authority has the testimony 
of Luke, the Evangelist? 

8. According to the acts of the Apostles, 
what was the number of those baptized on 
the day of Pentecost ; and by St. Peter at 
the gate of the Temple ? 

9. What effect had this great number of 
conversions on the High Priests and Phari- 
sees? 

10. What effect did the fierce persecutions 
raised against the Church in Jerusalem have 
in carrying the faith to other lands? 

11. What was the result of the missionary 
labors of St. Barnabas and St. Paul at An- 
tioch? 

12. Show how the persecution by the 
Jews against the faithful proves that the 
latter must have been numerous. 

13. What writers, during the apostolic 
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times, give testimony of the great multitude 
of people who embraced the faith in various 
countries ? 

14. What is the object of those who assert 
that the Church’s following is made up and, 
from the first, always consisted of people 
worthy of small consideration ? 

15. Name some of the rich, the powerful, 
and the learned who embraced Christianity 
daring the apostolic times. 

16. What two religions prevailed at the 
beginning of Christianity ? 

17. Characterize these religions. 

18. What were the causes that gave these 
religions the strongest possible hold upon 
the people who professed them ? 

19. What opinion did the followers of 
these religions entertain of the religion of 
Christ? 

20. What opinion did they entertain of 
Christ himself? 

21. What effect did the uniting of nearly 
all the world, under the single dominion of 
the Homan Empire, have on the propaga- 
tion of Christianity ? 

22. Name the various countries that em- 
braced Christianity. 

THIRD WEEK. — THE PERSECUTIONS — THE 8TORM. 

1. Name some of the causes for the perse- 
cutions against the Christians. 

2. What were the occasions of these perse- 
cutions ? 

3. What were the pretexts of the persecu- 
tions ? 

4. What was’ their extent? 

5. What was their duration? 

6. Illustrate their philosophy. 

7. Give the number of the early persecu- 
tions. 

8. Why do the enemies of the Church en- 
deavor to extenuate the fierceness of the 
persecutions, and diminish the number of 
the martyrs ? 

9. How is Paul Allard’s “History of the 
Persecutions of the First Two Centuries” 
regarded ? 

10. Sum up briefly the condition of society 
during the era of the early persecutions. 

11. From what cause does the first legal 
persecution date its origin ? 

12. Describe the punishments allotted to 
the Christian martyrs. 

13. Name some of those who first gave 
their life for the faith. 


14. What was the origin of the term, “ The 
Thundering Legion ?” 

15. What does the survival of the Church 
through all these dreadful persecutions 
prove ? 

Chapters of Bible Study. 

SECOND WEEK. — THE VULGATE AND THE REVISED 


PROTESTANT VERSION OF THE BIBLE. 

1. What do Catholics claim for their Bible 
ip point of fidelity to the original? 

2. What proof have we for such a claim? 

3. If we compare the first Protestant Eng- 
lish version with all the succeeding revis- 
ions made at various times by the English 
Protestants, what do we find? What does 
this comparison prove? 

4. Name some of the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church which the so-called reform- 
ers rejected. 

5. How did they justify their rejection of 
these doctrines ? 

6. What is the meaning of the term 
“apocryphal ?” 

7. Does the Church reject these so-called 
apocryphal books of the Bible ? 

8. Summarize, briefly, the history of the 
King James’ version of the Bible. 

9. Why was the revision of 1881-’85 made. 

10. Who were engaged in the work of this 
revision ? 

11. How many corrections were made in 
the New Testament alone? How many 
omissions? 

12. What do these changes and omissions 
prove, as to the authenticity of the King 
James’ Bible? 

13. What change was made by the revis- 
ers of the “Authorized (Protestant) Ver- 
sion,” regarding communion under one 
kind? 

14. How did they treat the question of 
celibacy ? 

45. Show how they got a degree nearer to 
the old Catholic version and practice of con- 
fession. 

16. What important change has been in- 
troduced in their treatment of the Lord’s 
Prayer? 

17. Whence does the difference arise with 
the Catholic and Protestant Bibles in regard 
to the writing of different names, especially 
in the Old Testament? 

18. Which is the safer to follow on such 
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points as to the pronunciation of proper 
names — the Hebrew or the Greek? Why? 

19. In comparing the two versions, the 
Authorized Protestant Version and the Eng- 
lish Catholic Version, commonly called the 
Douay Bible, what inference must be drawn 
as to the peculiar character or merits of the 
latter? 

20. Give, briefly, the history of the Catho- 
lic Vulgate. 

21. How have the Protestant revisions 
done Catholics a service ? 

FOURTH W'EEK. # 

1. Give an illustration of the old text of 
the Bible, which had no vowels, no division 
of words and sentences. 

2. What is the result of the study of the 
Bible as to the conclusion of the great ma- 
jority of scientific men? 

3. How many variations are allowed in 
the New Testament alone in the different 
MSS of which we possess any trace? 

4. What fact do these variations establish ? 

5. Why do not whatever changes may 
have crept into the text of the Bible, 


through inadvertence of copyists or defect- 
ive translations into other languages, effect 
the moral and dogmatic teaching of the 
Catholic Church ? 

6. What does the Council of Trent state 
about the Vulgate edition? Why? 

7. What has the Church defined regard- 
ing the Vulgate? 

8. What advantage does the Vulgate en- 
joy from a scientific point of view? 

9. Do the multiform theories about the 
Bible, and the various possible senses of its 
words and passages, effect the Church ? 

10. How has the examination of the crit- 
ical integrity of the Bible effected the 
Church ? 

11. What is the meaning of the term, 
“ higher criticism ?” “ Lower criticism ?” 

12. What effect is archaeological researches 
having on the Old Testament history? 

13. Where have the discoveries of ancient 
monuments been found, principally ? 

14. Explain the manner of enravelling 
the mysterious threads of the Persian script? 

15. What do the discoveries of archaeolog- 
ical documents disclose? 


READING CIRCLE SONG. 

BY THE REV. MORTIMER E. TWOMEY. 

We have searched in the woodland for beauty, 
We have stood on the bank of a stream, 

We have walked in the path stern of duty, 

To us life is aye more than a dream. 

For we know that our minds are for knowledge, 
By the will of their Lord fashioned true, 

And we look on the world as a college, 

Where each scholar his part should well do. 

And we glean where we can of the treasures 
Hoarded up in the mines of the past, 

And we find in this task of our pleasures 
The most true, for we know it will last. 

And we share of our gleanings with others, 
Who in turn share their own with us too, 
Like to children who love with their mothers, 
Giving and taking the good and true. 

Lo, our Circle’s ambition is ever 
On the heights of bold Science to climb, 

With a strong and a willing endeavor 
To the Tone, while He gives us the time. 
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In Menioriam. 

The Fenelon Reading Circle Tuesday even- 
ing, May 3d, paid its tribute of respect to 
the memory of the Rev. James H. Mitchell, 
LL. D., an honorary member of the organ- 
ization, and ever one of its staunchest friends, 
and the Pouch Gallery was crowded to its 
complete capacity by those who came to join 
with the three hundred and odd representa- 
tives of the Fenelon in showing their esteem 
and veneration for the dead priest, so dearly 
beloved throughout the entire diocese. The 
Rev. J. P. McGinley, director of the Circle, 
presided, and among the other clergymen 
present were the Revs. Father Malone, Coan, 
W. B. Farrell, Ferry, Thomas O’Brien, Smith, 
Naddy, O’Hara, Sheehy, of Jersey City, and 
Malloy. The speakers were the Rev. Ed- 
ward W. McCarty, rector of St. Augustine’s 
Church, who spoke eloquently of Father 
Mitchell as a priest, and John W. Haaren, a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the Cath- 
olic Summer School, and principal of Pub- 
lic School No. 10, who treated the charac- 
ter of Father Mitchell from the standpoint 
of the citizen. The musical program con- 
sisted of two solos. Mrs. Campbell-Keogh 
gave an impressive rendering of “Lead, 
Kindly Light,” and Mrs. Frank Johnson 
sang “ Fear Ye Not, O Israel,” with much 
expression and artistic effect. 

Carnival of “ Onr National Founders,’* 
Rochester. N. T. 

The Carnival held at Fitzhugh Hall, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., April 28 to 30, for the benefit of 
t he cottage building at Cliff Haven by The 
Rochester Cottage Association, was an artis- 
tic and a financial success ; over one thou- 
sand dollars was realized, net. The cottage 
is now in course of construction. 

The hall was completely transformed. On 
entering, one was transported to colonial 
days and times. Fair dames in costumes of 
stiff brocade and gallant cavaliers met you 
on every side. “Carroll Manor” was pre- 
sided over by Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
t lie most distinguished man Maryland has 
ever produced ; by Mrs. Richard Caton and 
Marianne Caton, Marchioness of Wellesley. 


“ Faneuil Hall ” was surrounded by fair Puri- 
tans in costume and colonial dames. “ The 
State House” of Philadelphia, wdth Quakers 
and pretty Quakeresses, together with Wil- 
liam Penn. One feature of this booth was the 
massive liberty bell suspended from the ceil- 
ing, composed of pink and white roses. The 
“Federal Hall,” New r York, represented by 
the ladies and gentlemen of the Cathedral, 
was a vision of “ye olden days.” There 
w r ere colonial dames and ambassadors’ w ives 
in gorgeous gown and jewels, and many cel- 
ebrated people w r ere represented. “ Mt. Ver- 
non ” w f as occupied by courtly dames of Vir- 
ginia, members of St. Joseph’s parish. The 
elegance, richness and appropriateness of 
the costumes w'ould be difficult to describe. 
Tableaux were presented every night under 
the direction of Miss Fannie Moran. Mey- 
ering’s orchestra discoursed sweet music ; the 
appetizing odors of Virginia, Newr England 
and Dutch suppers filled the air. From 
Carroll Manor came sweet strains of “ Mary- 
land, My Maryland,” sung by a double quar- 
tette from St. Bridget’s choir. A souvenir 
book under the auspices of the Textura Club 
w r as prepared, and contained the program 
for each night, besides able articles by Rev. 
James P. Kiernan on “The Catholic Sum- 
mer School of America;” “George Eliot,” 
by Rev. Thomas A. Hendrick; “The Mon- 
roe Doctrine,” by Walter J. Dully. The 
cover for the souvenir book was a striking 
poster iu yellow' and black, designed by Miss 
Fannie Murray. There was a matinee on 
Saturday afternoon for the children. The 
entertainment was under the auspices of 
Miss Cecelia Yawman. This was decidedly 
one of the most unique entertainments ever 
given in Rochester. Rev. J. P. Kiernan was 
indefatigable in his labors. 

The following are the tableaux which were 
presented each evening: 

“Martha Washington’s Reception.” — 
“ The King’s Daughter.”— “ Christ or Diana.” 
—“Columbia.” 

Archbishop Williams, of Boston, sent a 
check of S20 to Rev. T. A. Hendrick, as a 
donation to the “Faneuil Hall” booth. 
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On Saturday night as the members of the 
companies who took part in the tableau of 
“ Columbia,” and who were to part on the 
morrow for war, were leaving the hall, they 
were serenaded by a chorus consisting of 
Miss Emma Haeker, Miss Caroline Cramer, 
and other prominent vocalists, who sang 
“ The Soldier’s Farewell.” It is rare to hear 
such singing or to witness a like scene. It 
was most affecting. 

Cardinal Gibbons kindly sent a set of his 
works and an autograph letter to the Car- 
dinal Newman Reading Circle to be disposed 
of at their Maryland booth. 

Best wishes for the success of the enter- 
tainment were received from the John 
Boyle O’Reilly Circle, of Boston, and a suit- 
able response was wired in return by the 
Rev. J. P. Kiernan. 

In the contest for the ticket to the Sum- 
mer School, Mr. James Connelly came out 
ahead, Miss Susie Quinn following close 
after; over five hundred dollars was real- 
ized in this contest. 

The Rochester Reading Circles, by whom 
this grand carnival was presented, merit the 
praise bestowed upon them for the magnifi- 
cent success which they achieved. 

John Boyle O’Mellly Circle, of Boston. 

The John Boyle O’Reilly Reading Circle 
utilized its regular meeting night, Thursday, 
April 28, for a whist party in the hall of the 
Catholic Union, of Boston, for its members 
and friends, in aid of the Summer School 
Cottage Fund. It was in charge of Miss 
Sabina G. Sweeney, assistant secretary of 
the Circle. The devoted members and 
friends were well represented and had a 
most enjoyable evening. John D. Drum, 
Esq., was master of ceremonies. 

Miss Susan G. B. Garland donated the 
principal prizes. Other prizes were given 
by Mrs. K. A-Coney, Mrs. Sarah Ferris Dev- 
lin and Miss Mary Marlowe. 

Miss Sw'ceney’s returns were augmented 
by the generous gift of $50 from an old friend 
of the Circle, and by offerings of $5 apiece 
from each of the following: Mrs. Frederick 

McGrath, Mrs. Anna G. Murray and Mrs. C. 
C. Buckley. 

Further donations to the building and 
furnishing fund, are as follows: The Right 
Rev. Matthew Harkins, D. D., Bishop of 


Providence, R. I., $75; a Friend, $25; Mr. 
R. B. Fuller, Boston, $25; Mr. M. Lester 
Madden, Boston, $25 ; the Right Rev. Mgr. 
Thomas J. Conaty, D. D., rector Catholic 
University, $10; the Rev. R. Neagle, P. R., 
Malden, $10; P. M. Keating, Esq., Boston, 
$10 ; the Rev. M. J. Doody, Chancellor, Bos- 
ton, $5. 

Messrs. Prescott, Buckley & Callanan, of 
Keeseville, N. Y., are the contractors en- 
gaged to build the Boston cottage, and work 
is advancing rapidly. 

Catholic Union Circle, Cambridge, Matt. 

On Thursday evening, April 28, the can- 
tata of “The Holy City” was presented in 
Union Hall, Cambridgeport, by the Catholic 
Union Reading Circle of Cambridge. A 
chorus of 125 mixed voices, assisted by an 
orchestra, all under the direction of Mr. 
Frederick E. Chapman, rendered in an artis- 
tic manner this beautiful composition of 
Alfred R. Gaul. Miss Anna E. Dowling 
presided at the piano, and Mrs. Ellen Holmes 
at the organ. The soloists were : Miss Anna 
E. Westervelt, soprano; Miss Teresa Magin- 
nis, contralto; Mr. Michael J. Dwyer, tenor, 
and Mr. Thos. E. Clifford, baritone. The 
performances of these artists on this occa- 
sion added to their already high reputation. 

A large and appreciative audience was in 
attendance, and the affair was a decided 
success. 

Notre Dame Beading Uireleand Si. Ceeilia 
Society of Boston 

For the past five years Patriots* Day has 
been devoted by the members of the Notre 
Dame Reading Circle and the St. Cecilia 
Society of Boston, to a social reunion of the 
members and their friends. These two asso- 
ciations are composed of graduates and for- 
mer pupils of the classical and music courses 
of the Academy of Notre Dame, and their 
meetings and reunions are held in its hall. 

On April 19, a literary and musical pro- 
gram of a high degree of merit w T as admira- 
bly carried out. 

First came a Rondo Capriccioso, op. 14, 
Mendelssohn, for two pianos, by Misses 
Dolan and Cahill, two young ladies who are 
just completing the gold medal course, and 
whose brilliant execution shows the diligent 
study they are giving to the masters. 

Miss Ella M. Horgan, president of the 
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Reading Circle, followed in an address of 
welcome to the guests, and then expressed 
in graceful words the gratitude of the mem- 
bers to the directress of the Reading Circle, 
for her exposition of the “ Divina Comme- 
dia,” and suggestions for its study, as also to 
the teacher whose lectures on the “ Nature 
and Elements of Poetry,” helped them to 
greater appreciation of the difficult work of 
the year. 

Very fittingly after this came the Reunion 
chorus, sung with a will to a familiar air. 

A well-read and well- written essay on 
Dante, by Miss Katharine Barry, dealt with 
the great poet’s time and environment, his 
personal character, and his life-work. This 
brief review of the year’s study prepared 
the way for Miss Mary Mahony, Miss Fran- 
ces Doherty and Miss Mary T. Carney, who, 
following the best interpreters of the “ Di- 
vina Commedia,” showed, by means of very 
large and beautiful painted charts, the con- 
struction and symbolism of the “ Inferno,” 
“ Purgatorio,” and “ Paradiso,” as conceived 
by the great Christian poet. They were 
listened to with absorbing interest; not a 
head turned from the picture, every eye 
following the pointer along the paths of 
pain and of glory seen by the master in his 
vision. Too much praise cannot be given 
to the happy idea of the charts, nor to the 
young ladies whose clear and forcible ex- 
planations must have been the outcome of 
earnest effort to familiarize themselves with 
the labors of the great Dante scholars. 

The three parts were not taken consecu- 
tively. After the “Inferno,” Miss Mary 
Hale brought home the idea to the heart by 
a sympathetic rendering of “ Dante,” Liszt’s 
very difficult symphonic poem. 

During the “Purgatorio” the Cecilians 
chanted a part of the “ In Exitu Israel,” and 
after it sang with fine effect Verdi’s “ Mis- 
erere,” the solos by Misses Mealey and Mel- 
ley. As the voices died away, Miss Mary 
McHweeney struck the opening chords of 
Thalberg’s “ La Straniera.” Before the ex- 
planation of the “Paradiso,” Miss Margaret 
Mealey sang “ A Dream of Paradise,” (Grey). 
Equally appropriate, and very pleasing after 
the “ Paradiso,” was the trio, “ How Lovely 
Are Thy Dwellings,” (Cagliero), rendered 
by Misses Melley, Dolan and Cahill. 

Miss Amelia Rockett won delighted ap- 


plause by her playing of Wieniawski’s 
“ Kujuiak,” on the violin, Miss Alice Mul- 
len at the piano. 

A sacred chorus, “ Felix Es,” Czerny, by 
the Cecilians, ended a program which every- 
body declared so interesting as to be too 
shoft, though it had consumed two hours. 

An informal reception followed, old teach- 
ers and pupils meeting and greeting after a 
year’s separation. The hall was taxed to its 
utmost capacity. 

The Vaughan Circle, Joliet, 111. 

We have here in Joliet a Reading Circle 
comprising forty members, who work with a 
zeal and an energy that, with their able direc- 
tress, Miss Margaret L. Gibbons, has made 
their society a success. It has been named 
“The Vaughan Reading Circle,” in compli- 
ment to Miss Mary E. Vaughan, whose pat- 
ronage has been so liberally extended to the 
Circle, and whose material aid has so much 
benefitted it. 

The society holds its meetings in the 
beautiful new school building erected by the 
pastor of St. Patrick’s, the Rev. P. W. Dunne. 
The reverend father has made one floor of 
the building into a lecture room, or hall, 
which he has named Marquette Hall. Here, 
on Saturday evening, March 26 , Miss 
Vaughan gave a most delightful talk (the 
lady objects to the word lecture) on “The 
Madonna in Art and Song.” 

The appropriateness of the lecture for this 
time, coming, as it did, in the devout season 
of Lent, and the reputation of the lady, filled 
the spacious hall with an appreciative assem- 
bly, among whom were many of our teachers. 

It is very difficult for a lecturer when so 
much has been promised in advance, but 
Miss Vaughan fulfilled every promise, and 
all enjoyed a most delightful and instructive 
evening. She is a charming speaker; noth- 
ing is overdone or affected in her manner, 
and her greatest charm lies in he.r voice. It 
is one of those rare voices— soft, sweet and 
at the same time very powerful. She strikes 
one as being a great scholar and possessing 
a high sense of appreciation of that knowl- 
edge; she seems to get the best things out 
of the best literature and art. This is why 
her talk on the Madonna is so valuable. It 
was a magnificent success, and whenever 
Miss Vaughan appears in Juliet again she 
can be sure of a crowded house. 
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The audience was more than delighted 
with her charming personality, her accom- 
plishments and the scholarly simplicity 
with which she sways the audience at her 
pleasure. 

Miss Alice Dunne, a sister of the reverend 
father, preceded Miss Vaughan with an 
“ Ave Maria,” in a clear, rich soprano voice. 
She was loudly encored, but did not re- 
spond. 

At the conclusion a trio was given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Schager and Miss Anna Collins. 
It was most beautifully rendered and they 
were compelled to repeat it in part. 

Anne Bannon, 

For the Vaughan Reading Circle. 

Wheeling, W. Va. 

The Camillus Reading Circle last month 
gave a most unique and original entertain- 
ment for the sole benefit of its president, 
Rev. R. F. Harris, in whose honor the affair 
was so artistically arranged. 

It was not a burlesque, but it was a mir- 
rored reflection of the manners, tastes, cus- 
toms, and sterling characteristics of each 
member of the club, who was shown as a 
wax figure, while her various traits were be- 
ing discussed. The idea so quaintly carried 
out was first suggested by the last high 
water which entirely flooded the streets of 
Wheeling Island, and made it somewhat re- 
semble that “White robed bride of the seas.” 

The far famed members of the C. R. C. 
were represented first in a fairy-like gondola 
gliding peacefully through Venice, when, 
owing to an optical delusion on the part of 
one of the occupants, who reached for the 
supposed object, the boat capsized, and only 
one fair damsel lived to tell the tale of woe, 
and it was this very tale, so sad in facts, so 
doleful in expression, that formed the entire 
entertainment of the evening’s recreation. 

Anna L. Lee, Secretary. 
The Father Emmondi Circle, Iowa City, 
Iowa. 

The secretary of the Father Emmonds 
Circle reports as follows: “We have fol- 
lowed the work as outlined in the Review, 
together with Christian Art and English 
Literature, interspersed with papers on lit- 
erary subjects and topics of the day. The 
attendance has been good and the results 
most gratifying. There are eleven members 
in the Circle.” 


St. Monica's Circle of Wives and Mothers, 
Albany, IV. T. 

St. Monica’s Circle of Wives and Mothers 
was established in December, 1896, at Al- 
bany, N. Y., after long and earnest thought 
and prayer on the part of the Dominican 
Sisters. To bring Christian Mothers to- 
gether at frequent intervals, not only for 
prayer and instruction, but for helpful social 
intercourse, for exchange in ideas concern- 
ing the great responsibility of wifehood and 
motherhood, with a view to uplifting home 
life and of modeling it upon the blessed life 
of Nazareth, such is the aim of the Circle. 
Nor is it only this. It is missionary in its 
object, for it is designed that after a period 
of earnest preparation these women shall 
extend the helping hand and counselling 
word to other wives and mothers, whose 
lives are cast in less lightsome places, and 
to yet others about to take upon themselves 
the responsibilities of marriage. From the 
beginning of the Circle such work has been 
done, though to a limited extend when com- 
pared with the need and with the possibili- 
ties of future work. But materially much 
help has been given to the poor. 

The present interest of the Circle and pres- 
ent means of preparing for the future, out- 
side of prayer, is the study of types of holy 
womanhood and the study of the Church in 
her passing daily life. The latter is pursued 
that the daily lives of her children may be 
lived out more perfectly in union with her. 
How much dearer the good old Church, to 
which so many non-Catholic eyes are turn- 
ing, would be to us whom she has always 
sheltered, if we entered as deeply as we may 
into her inner life ! Friends are dearer than 
acquaintances ; often a closer knowledge of 
a person will change an acquaintance into a 
friend beloved. Too many of us make of the 
Church an acquaintance rather than a friend, 
and yet, on her side, she is the truest of 
friends — a mother ! 

St. Monica’s Circle of Wives and Mothers 
is an evidence of the utility of sowing the 
Scriptural mustard seed if one would pro- 
duce a tree, goodly in size, and fruit-bearing. 
It began with only three members, called 
one afternoon to the convent and addressed 
earnestly on the subject by one of the Sis- 
ters. The plan appealed not only to the 
three, but to others to whom they bore the 
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good tidings. Ninety-five were on the roll 
when warm weather called for vacation, 
many of the members going out of town 
daring the heated term. With married 
women life is full of varied duties which 
naturally make it impossible that they 
should absent themselves from home with 
unbroken regularity, even to attend a Circle 
full of interest to them. Nevertheless the 
weekly attendance was always good, and by 
special arrangement the doings of the meet- 
ing were carried to the absent by attending 
members, that the thread of the work might 
not be broken. The second year opened, at 
close of vacation, with a goodly attendance 
of the most earnest members, and the num- 
bers are fast drawing toward the previous 
membership. In no way does the work 
clash with any existing parochial work, but 
aims rather to set forth the duty of all to be 
representative members of their own parish. 

The meetings occur every Wednesday 
afternoon at the Dominican Convent, 886 
Madison Avenue, and consist of prayer, 
hymns, instruction and social intercourse. 
The prayer is brief and to the point. The 
Holy Spirit is called upon, and our Blessed 
Lady is invoked as patroness of America, 
the mother of joy and sorrow ; her aid is 
sought that all may be grateful for life’s 
daily blessings, and faithful in uplifting 
themselves, their children and their homes, 
for God’s glory and the well-being of the 
country. St. Joseph, as foster-father of the 
Christ-Child, is invoked ; St. Joachim and 
St. Anne, as parents of the Blessed Virgin ; 
Blessed Jane d’Aga, mother of St. Dominic ; 
St. Blanche, as a mother whose child was 
always holy ; St. Monica, as a mother who 
won the holiness of her child by prayers 
and tears ; St. Thomas Aquinas, as patron 
of schools ; St. Aloysius, as patron of youth ; 
Blessed Smelda, as patroness of first com- 
municants ; the Holy Innocents, as protect- 
ress of little children, and that so many 
children here in America may not die un- 
baptized ; St. Rose of Lima, as patroness of 
all America, and a daughter of a Christian 
home; the Holy Angels, as ever present 
guides and protectors. It will thus be seen 
how practical are the lines along which the 
wives and mothers are being led. Then, too, 
devotion to the souls in Purgatory is set 
forth ; the members are encouraged to keep 


prayerfully before them any member whom 
death has called away, as their own to help 
to eternal rest. 

As to the hymns, besides those in ordi- 
nary use, the Circle frequently uses one to 
St. Monica, composed especially for their 
organization by a Dominican Tertiary, and 
bearing practically upon their work. It is 
set to the old familiar air, “ Fading, Still 
Fading,” and is as follows: 

“ Holy St. Monica ! we seek thy fond bless- 
ing, 

We who the pathways of earth are still 
pressing ; 

Aid us to brighten our homes with love’s 
smile, 

To keep far away all temptation and guile. 
Dangers are round us, but God is o’erhead, 
In light of His counsels, oh, aid us to tread! 
Holy Saint Monica! loving Saint Monica! 
watchful St. Monica! 

Pray for us ! 

Holy Saint Monica! how much once de- 
pended 

On thy fond prayers with which sorrow 
long blended ; 

Aid us to guide in their childhood and youth 
Lambs of Christ’s fold in His grace and His 
truth ; 

Aid us if God wills that, like thee, in tears, 
We draw benedictions upon future years. 
Holy Saint Monica ! tender Saint Monica ! 
patient Saint Monica ! 

Pray for us ! 

“ Aid us, dear patron, by thy interceding, 
Thou who didst never grow weary in plead- 
ing! 

Aid us to turn in all needs unto Heaven, 
For help unto prayer hath God ever given. 
Aid us to trust all to His mighty power, 
Patiently biding His way and His hour. 
Holy Saint Monica! prayerful Saint Monica! 
powerful Saint Monica ! 

Pray for us ! ” 

The instructions given by the Sister in 
charge bear upon types of holy womanhood, 
and the spirit, doctrine, and practice of the 
Church. As to the social features, members 
may gather early, when the Sister in charge 
is free to converse with them, and they are 
free to converse with one another; and after 
the meetings, until five o’clock, members 
may remain at the convent. A circulating 
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library is attached to the convent, from 
which they may carry books home. 

The meetings are held in St. Catherine of 
Siena’s hall, to which a portion of the upper 
floor of the convent is devoted; but it is 
hoped that in the near future the hall build- 
ing fund may reach a point which will 
authorize the Sisters to erect a hall upon 
their grounds. Plans are already matured 
and designs drawn. The building is not 
only intended for the Christian mothers’ 
meetings, but for the Reading and Bible 
Circles, Christian doctrine classes, meeting 
of Children of Mary, Dominican Tertiaries, 
and all such gatherings embraced within the 
retreat work of the Dominican nuns. Among 
the many good offices set forth for the Circle 
is that of interesting themselves in a friend- 
ly way in the children of a departed mem- 
ber. 

The Dominicans of Albany, w hose special 
work is to help in mental and spiritual ways 


women of the world, are keenly awake to 
the needs of our country, and keep closely 
in touch with the advance methods of the 
Church. Hence it is no wonder that one 
finds them interested practically in non- 
Catholic missionary work. This being so, 
it is no surprise to hear that their circles 
and classes are open to non-Catholics who 
desire to visit them, and that prayer for 
America’s spiritual weal is frequent there, 
and frequently besought among those who 
enter the convent portals, either for circles 
and classes of Christian doctrine, or for the 
hospitality of the house during days of 
spiritual retreat, or restful retirement. And 
this is in keeping with the name of “daugh- 
ter of St. Dominic,” daughter of a spiritual 
father w ho, to spread the truth, built up a 
new T religious family in the Church, one 
that has outlived the storms of nearly seven 
centuries. 

Margaret E. Jordan. 


IDEALS. 

BY ELEANOR R. COX. 

St. Gabriel’s Reading Circle, New York. 

To live within the world, yet keep 
Our hearts above its sordid ways, 

To walk full-fronted with our days 
And of their fairest sow r ing reap. 

To hold to Truth for Truth’s own sake 
In great or little, good or ill; 

And let the end be as it will, 

Each moment its own record make. 


To keep, however runs the tide 
High Hope and Faith to breast its force, 
And walk unshaken in our course, 

By fear of men, or hate or pride. 

To list not with dumb lips, the creed 
That Honor is a fashion old, 

That merit’s measure all is gold, 

And high, true gods are Self and Greed. 


With clear, keen eyes, to watch the goal, 

And through glad days and days of pain, 
Speed onward o’er the lessening plain 
With swift steps and unswerving soul. 

To follow where His footsteps trod, 

Who walked the world that men might know 
What manhood is, and thence to grow 
From sons of earth to heirs of God. 
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ASSEMBLY GROUNDS, CLIFF HAVEN, NEAR PLATTSBURG, N. Y., ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 
SEVENTH SESSION, JULY 10TH TO AUGUST 27TH, 1898. 


The Catholic Summer School of America 
extends to all its friends and patrons a cor- 
dial invitation for the session of ’98. The 
work of this year will be inaugurated on 
Sunday, July 10, with a Solemn Mass, cele- 
brated in the beautiful church of St. John 
the Evangelist, at Plattsburg, by the Right 
Rev. Henry Gabriels, D. D., Bishop of Og- 
densburg. The solemn functions on the 
other Sundays will be performed by some 
of the most eminent prelates of the United 
States, among whom will be Cardinal Gib- 
bons, the Apostolic Delegate and the Most 
Rev. Archbishop of New York. 

In the April issue of the Review was pub- 
lished an account of some of the lecturers and 
subjects on the program for the session of 
1898. We can now give, approximately, the 
order in which the lecturers will appear. 
This is not a complete list of those who will 
appear. 

SCHEDULE OF DATES. 

First Week , July 11-lb. — Rev. Charles War- 
ren Currier; Rev. Thomas P. McLoughlin, 
S. T. L. 

Second Week , July 18-22. — Rev. W. J. Ker- 
by, D. D.; Rev. J. F. X. O’Conor, S. J. 

Third Week, July 26-29. — Miss K. E. Hogan ; 
Mrs. F. Rolph Hayward; Mrs. D. J. O’Ma- 
honey. 

Fourth Week , August 1-5 . — Rev. Hugh T. 
Henry ; Miss Anna Caulfield. 

Fifth Week , August 8-12. — Rev. D. J. Mc- 
Mahon, D. D.; Brother Potamian; Mr. 
Alexis Coleman. 

Sixth Week, August 16-19. — Rev. Thomas S. 
Gasson, S. J. ; Henry Austin Adams, M. A. 

Seventh Week , August 22-26. — Rev. John Tal- 
bot Smith, LL. D. ; John J. Delany, M. A. 

Reading Circle Day is assigned for August 
19. 

Beginning August 8, a series of papers will 
be read and discussed bearing on many prac- 
tical thesis of charitable work. On the 
evening of August 10, the Hon. Edmund 
O’Connor, of Binghampton, N. Y., will speak 


on “ Charity in its Relation to City Govern- 
ment.” 

Sunday-school Teachers will have many 
topics of importance for their work pre- 
sented for discussion on August 11. 

Round Table Talks on interesting topics 
will be arranged for every week of the ses- 
sion. 

THE PRIMARY IMPORT OF THE CATHOLIC SUM- 
MER SCHOOL. 

The late Brother Azarias clearly defined 
the educational phase of the Catholic Sum- 
mer School as follows : 

“The primary import of the Catholic 
Summer School is this: 

“To give from the most authoritative 
sources among our Catholic writers and 
thinkers the Catholic point of view on all 
the issues of the day in history, in literature, 
in philosophy, in political science, upon the 
economic problems that are agitating the 
world, upon the relations between science 
and religion ; to state in the clearest possi- 
ble terms the principle underlying truth in 
each and all these subjects ; to remove false 
assumptions and correct false statements; 
to pursue the calumnies and slanders uttered 
against our creed and our Church to their 
last lurking place. Our reading Catholics, 
in the busy round of their daily occupations, 
heedlessly snatch out of the secular journals 
and magazines undigested opinions upon 
important subjects, opinions hastily written 
and not infrequently erroneously expressed ; 
men and events, theories and schemes and 
projects are discussed upon unsound prin- 
ciples and assumptions which the readers 
have but scant time to unravel and rectify; 
the poison of these false premises enters 
into their thinking, corrodes their reasoning, 
and unconsciously they accept as truth con- 
clusions that are only distortions of truth. 
It is among the chief sources of the Summer 
School to supply antidotes for this poison. 
And therefore the ablest and best equipped 
among our Catholic leaders of thought, 
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whether lay or clerical, are brought face to 
face with a cultured Catholic audience, and 
give their listeners the fruits of life-long 
studies in those departments of science or 
letters in which they have become eminent. 
They state in single lectures or in courses of 
lectures such principles and facts and meth- 
ods as may afterwards be used and applied 
in one’s reading for the detection of error 
and the discovery of truth. To achieve such 
work is the mission of the Catholic Summer 
School, and, therefore, does it in all propriety, 
and in all justice, take a place in our Cath- 
olic system of education.” 

RECREATION AND ENTERTAINMENT. 

The Summer School is not a place for a 
one-sided development. It combines with 
its educational advantages ample opportun- 
ities for healthful recreation and profitable 
entertainment. To repeat what has already 
been said, the Summer School affords an 
ideal pleasure resort for a summer vacation. 
Its location is superb. Every portion of its 
property commands beautiful views of the 
enchanting Lake Champlain, the majestic 
Adirondack Mountains, and the graceful 
Vermont hills. It is easily accessible from 
New York and from the principal larger 
cities. It affords every opportunity for rest 
and healthful recreation of all kinds — 
boating, fishing, bathing, walking, riding, 
driving, mountain climbing, bowling, bicy- 
cling, tennis, golf — and gives to the lover of 
Nature an opportunity of viewing some of 
the most beautiful scenes in this country. 
Moreover, Catholics are here sure to meet 
delightful people, many celebrities in the 
intellectual, and dignitaries of the ecclesias- 
tical world. They can own their summer 
homes, and build cottages or palaces accord- 
ing to their tastes and means, and thus they 
will have the privilege of building up a Cath- 
olic settlement which is sure to exert a po- 
tent influence on the welfare of the Church 
in this country. 

PLACES OF INTEREST WITHIN EASY REACH OF 
THE SUMMER SCHOOL. 

Following are a few of the many notable 
places that may be visited while at the Sum- 
mer School : 

The Ausable Chasm is within a short dis- 
tance, — about eight miles — and can be 
readied by rail, boat, and pleasant carriage 


drives. Having seen Ausable Chasm you 
have seen one of the marvels of America. 

Saturday excursions may be planned for 
Lake George, Saratoga, the Adirondacks, 
Montreal, Quebec, and the Shrine of St. 
Anne De Beauprk, and day excursions to 
Fort Montgomery, Fort Etiian Allen, the 
new U. S. Cavalry Post, the historic re- 
mains of the forts at Crown Point and Ti- 
conderoga, and the Islands of Lake Cham- 
plain. The largest military post in the East 
is close by, with its social attractions, dress 
parades, music, guard mounts and drills, 
while the superb park of the Hotel Cham- 
plain, to which the Summer School mem- 
bers are welcome, adjoins the Assembly 
Grounds. Among its many other attrac- 
tions, this park now possesses a fine golf 
course. 

yachting, fishing, hunting and bathing. 

To the yachtsmen, canoeist and angler 
Lake Champlain offers attractions unsur- 
passed. The best fishing and hunting are 
within a short distance, among the islands in 
the northern part of the lake. 

For rowing, the facilities are ample and 
perfectly safe. A beautiful bay furnishes a 
well sheltered harbor, and a large number of 
the famous St. Lawrence River cedar row- 
boats are provided. 

The late Hon. Joseph J. O’Donohue, of 
New York, donated his beautiful steam 
yacht, the Iroquois, to the Rev. M. J. Lavelle, 
president of the Summer School, for the use 
of the School. 

The Summer School bay has the best sand 
beach along the shores of Lake Champlain. 
The excellence of this beach and the charms 
and purity of the water has made bathing 
very popular at the Summer School. So 
attractive is this recreation that it w T as found 
necessary to build a large number of new 
bath houses during the session of 1897. 

bicycling, tennis, riding and driving, base 

BALL AND GOLF. 

Hundreds of wheels are to be seen at Cliff 
Haven. The roads are good and there are 
many of them, besides there is an excellent 
mile track around part of the Assembly 
Grounds. A first-class bicycle livery has 
been established on the grounds. 

Several splendid tennis courts are open for 
tournaments or private practice. 
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Horses and carriages may be secured at 
very reasonable prices for trips around the 
famous Cumberland Head, to A usable 
Chasm, and to other delightful places. 

The grounds for Baseball and Golf are 
unsurpassed; other outdoor athletic games 
may be indulged in. 

THE HEALTIIFULNESS OF I’LATTKIUKG. — EXPERT 
TESTIMONY. 

Valentine Brown, M. D., president of the 
Board of Health, Yonkers, N. Y., says of the 
health fulness of the Summer School: 

“The salubrity of this invigorating local- 
ity is remarkable, judging from the pub- 
lished records of her vital statistics. Look- 
ing over the state report of mortality, I find 
that Plattsburg ranks among the first in the 
Empire State in the very important matters 
of health and longevity, a fact which in it- 
self speaks volumes 

“Situated as Plattsburg is, girt round with 
river, lake, and mountain scenery, in the 
path of the pure breezes which sweep down 
from the great Adirondacks and across from 
the lovely slopes of the Green Mountains j 
enjoying, also, as before intimated, a front 
rank in state health reports, it only remains 
for the Catholic Summer School student to 
more emphatically demonstrate its claims 
to become the idyllic retreat of thousands in 
search of that pearl above price — health of 
mind and hody . } ’ 

LOCATION AND EQUIPMENT. 

The Catholic Summer School of America 
or, as it is sometimes called, the Champlain 
Assembly, is located at Cliff* Haven, three 
miles south of Plattsburg, on the western 
shore of beautiful Lake Champlain. The 
grounds cover four hundred and fifty acres, 
on which have been erected a number of 
beautiful, costlj' and appropriate buildings. 
The Auditorium is capable of seating more 
than a thousand people. The Chapel is not 
as large as we hope to see it some day, but 
it is bright, cozy, pretty and devotional. 
The Champlain Club cannot be surpassed 
for beauty of architecture, and comfort of 
accommodation. 

The Philadelphia Cottage, the first erected 
by private enterprise upon the grounds, 
overlooks the Lake and is the home, during 
the entire Session, of a large delegation from 
the City of Brotherly Love. 


The New York Cottage was the pride of 
the institution last year. Spacious and 
beautiful, with wide spreading piazzas and 
awnings, it proved too small to content the 
number of Gothamites, who sought a home 
beneath its roof. 

Father Healy’s Cottage and the buildings 
now being erected by Boston and Rochester 
will be found comfortable and attractive. 

There are five smaller cottages capable of 
accommodating from ten to twenty persons 
each. We recommend these to families. 
They can be rented at the rate of two to 
three hundred dollars, according to size. 

PLAN OF DEVELOPMENT. 

The purpose of the trustees is to provide 
for a summer settlement which, in the near 
future, will aggregate five thousand souls. 
This will require provision for a great many 
summer cottages, which will be built, not, 
of course, all at once, but as the needs of 
purchasers of sites shall require. Mean- 
while plans have been prepared by eminent 
engineers and sanitary experts that provide 
for all the contingencies arising from the 
assembling of such a large number of people 
for a period varying from one to three or 
four months. A perfect system of sewerage, 
water supply, and lighting hits been planned 
in advance, to be developed as the growth of 
the settlement shall demand. The grounds 
w'ill be laid out so as to make them attract- 
ive in appearance. This will be accomplished 
by means of winding roads, and by preserv- 
ing the forest groves, natural elevations, par- 
ticularly pleasing trees now existing, im- 
proving these natural advantages as far as 
art can. 

For plan of grounds, and price of cottage 
sites, address the offices named below. 

WHY YOU SHOULD BUILD a COTTAGE AT THE 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 

You should build a cottage at Cliff* Haven 
and take your family there every summer 
for the sake of having them live, for a part 
of every year, at least, in a Catholic com- 
munity. For two or three months out of 
the twelve they will be in Catholic atmos- 
phere; surrounded by persons of their own 
way of thinking and believing in religious 
matters. They will become accustomed to 
the application of Catholic principles to all 
the affairs of life, small and great, and thus 
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have every reason to be proud of their reli- 
gion. For this, more than for the intellec- 
tual part; for the moral and unconsciously 
educational, rather than for technical in- 
struction, even from our able and brilliant 
Catholic lecturers and teachers, should you 
make your summer home at Cliff Haven. 

LIVING AT TIIE SUMMER SCHOOL. 

Ample accommodations for boarding and 
lodgings will be provided both on the As- 
sembly Grounds and in the village of Platts- 
burg. 

On the Grounds, a number of cottages will 
furnish lodging accommodations to a large 
number of persons, while board may be had 
at the restaurant, which is less than five 
minutes’ walk from the farthest cottage. 
This restaurant will be so managed that 
perfect satisfaction may be guaranteed. 

COTTAGES FOR RENT. 


Secretary Catholic Summer School, Youngs- 
tow'n, Ohio ; Elmer E. Stewart, Superintend- 
ent Catholic Summer School of America, 
Cliff Haven, Plattsburg, N. Y. ; Jas. Veit, 
Manager New York Cottage, 123 East Fif- 
tieth Street, New York City; Rev. Jas F. 
Loughlin, D. D., Logan Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ; Rev. Jas. P. Kiernan, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Miss Katherine Conway, 611 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass.; Rev. J. F. 
Mulianey, LL. D., Syracuse, N. Y.; Rev. 
Thomas Gaffney, Rutland, Vt. ; Rev. John 
Dillon, Albany, N. Y. ; Miss E. A. Cronyn, 
55 Swan Street, Buffalo, N. Y. ; Rev. Bern- 
ard Bogan, Rahway, N. J. ; Rev. Charles 
McElroy, Derby, Conn.; Daniel O’Connor, 
Catholic Club, New* York City; Henry J. 
Heidenis, Secretary Champlain Club, 348 
West Fifty-fifth Street, New York City; 
Hon. John B. Riley, Plattsburg, N. Y.; 
Rev. B. J. Conaty, Worcester, Mass. 


The cottages are beautiful in design and 
furnished with all modern conveniences of 
running water, baths, and electric light, and 
all are situated so as to command perfect 
views of the charming scenery around. These 
cottages will be rented at reasonable terms 
to families, clubs, associations from the 
various cities, or by single rooms to in- 
dividuals. 

The village of Plattsburg is distant but 
fifteen minutes ride by trolley line from the 
Assembly Grounds. There a very large 
number can be accommodated among the 
best private families of the village, at rates 
varying from $6.00 to $10.00 per week, while 
rates at the several hotels range from $10.00 
to $28.00 a week. The latter rate is charged 
at Hotel Champlain which adjoins the As- 
sembly Grounds. The leading hotels in 
Plattsburg are Paul Smith’s Fouquet House, 
The American, The Witherill, and the Cum- 
berland. 

CHAMPLAIN CLUB RATES. 

The Champlain Club will accommodate 
members, and patrons of the School who 
may not be members of the Club, on recom- 
mendation of members of the Club or of the 
Summer School management. Rates : 
Meals, per week, - $10.00 

Rooms, - - $1.00 per Day and upwards 

Applications for Board and Lodgings 
can be made to Warren E. Mosher, A. M., 


RATES FOR BOARD AND LODGING ON THE SUM- 
MER SCHOOL GROUNDS. 

Rooms per day, for one person, - $1.00 
Rooms per day, for two or more, each, 50 

Meals per week, - - - 7.00 

Meals per day, 1.00 

Single meal, 50 

Board and lodging per week for one per- 
son occupying a room, - - 14.00 

Board and lodging per week for two or 
more persons occupying a room 

each, 10.50 

the college camp. 

In the curve of the bay, situated on a 
pretty plateau fifteen or twenty feet above 
the water, where the tender breezes of the 
lake mingle with the delicate odors of the 
cedars, spruces and pines, is the “ Summer 
School or College Camp,” under the direc- 
torship of Rev. John Talbot Smith, LL. D. 
A wooded cliff, twenty-five feet high, makes 
a magnificent background for the scene. To 
the left Cumberland Head, clad in green 
and dotted with groups of trees, stretches 
far out into the lake, and to the right, Crab 
Island rears its head. All the sport that 
young men can desire on lake and land can 
be obtained in the immediate vicinity of the 
camp. 

The tents are put up over a platform, and 
are covered overhead with double canvas, 
which serves as a complete protection in 
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stormy weather. Father Smith, the prime 
mover in this enterprise, has camped on 
Lake Champlain for the last ten or twelve 
summers, and observation and experience 
have taught him how to get from this man- 
ner of life the most real comfort, health and 
pleasure. In addition to his knowledge of out- 
door life and sports, Father Smith is a man of 
culture, refinement and broad knowledge. 
He is also affable and genial, and the young 
men who are fortunate enough to be for any 
length of time under his personal influence 
and guidance will be benefited in more ways 
than one. The Camp is called College 
Campus because it has been started under 
the patronage of the Catholic colleges of this 
country. 

TERMS. 

Single tent per week, - $2.00 

Two in a tent, each per week, - 1.50 

Cot in common tent per week, - - 1.00 

conditions. 

1. Gentlemen only received in the camp. 

2. Rules and regulations of the camp must 
be observed by campers. 

3. Board is obtained at the Restaurant. 

RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 

The Trunk Line and New England Passen- 
ger Associations have made a special rate of 
one fare going and one-third fare returning. 
Tickets for the going journey may be bought 
and certificates secured from July 5th to 
August 27th. Tickets for return journey 
may be bought up to and including Septem- 
ber 4th. 

The territory controlled by the Associa- 
tions embraces all that part lying east of and 
including Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Dunkirk, 
Salamanca, N. Y., Erie and Pittsburg, Pa., 
Bellaire, Ohio, Wheeling, Huntington and 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Those contemplating a trip to the Summer 
School can learn the cost of transportation, 
routes, etc., by simply asking the ticket 
agents of their local stations, and thus save 
the time it takes to inquire at the general 
office of the School. 

Persons living in New York and vicinity 
can obtain full and correct information 
concerning railroad arrangements— terms, 
routes, etc., — and save much time and trouble 
by calling on or addressing the Ticket Office 
and Information Bureau of the Delaware & 


Hudson Railway, 21 Cortlandt street, New 
York. By making arrangements a day or 
two before departure, tickets may be pro- 
cured and baggage checked from residence. 


RESULTS OF ’97 FORECASTING SUCCESS FOR ’98. 


In summing up the results of previous 
sessions, there was good reason to express 
satisfaction generally for the success achiev- 
ed in the Summer School work, but no ses- 
sion of the School has passed that can com- 
pare with the session of 1897. 

Despite the fact that every resort through- 
out the country was seriously affected be- 
cause of the inclemency of the weather, the 
attendance at the Summer School was larger 
than at any previous session, and still a great 
many refrained from going there because 
they could not be guaranteed accommoda- 
tions on the grounds. 

The erection of the magnificent New York 
cottage, subscribed for by the New York 
friends of the School who followed the ex- 
ample set by Philadelphia the year before, 
was an important factor in the success of the 
session of 1897, and the little chapel of our 
Lady of the Lake was a consolation and a 
joy to all the members. 

In the number and the character of great 
events and the presence of distinguished 
persons, the session of ’97 surpassed all pre- 
vious sessions. We may mention the pres- 
ence of the Apostolic Delegate, Arch- 
bishop Martinelli; The President and 
Vice-President of the United States; 
Archbishop Corrigan ; the Rector of the 
Catholic University of America, Monsignor 
Conaty ; the Right Rev. Bishops Watterson, 
McQuaid, Monaghan, Farley, Gabriels ; Mon- 
signor Sbaretti; Monsignor Nugent and 
Canon Kennedy, of Liverpool, England, and 
scores of leading clergy and distinguished 
public men and litterateur s. The course of 
lectures was of the high order characteristic 
of the School, and the lecturers were among 
the most eminent in the land, and included 
both Catholics and non-Catholics. 

The leading educational institutions of the 
Church sent representatives; among them 
the Catholic University at Washington, 
Manhattan College of New York, St. Joseph’s 
College, and St. Charles Seminary, Philadel- 
phia, and St. Francis Xavier College of New 
York. It is also worthy of note that the 
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staff’ of lecturers and preachers represented 
the Hierarchy of the Church, the Jesuits, 
Augustinians, the Brothers of the Christian 
•Schools, secular clergy, and public school 
men. 

An encouraging feature of the session was 
the practical work done on the lines of Uni- 
versity Extension, and by conferences on 
Sunday School work, Catholic charities, 
teachers’ Unions and Beading Circles. 

The reception tendered to President Mc- 
Kinley, that to Monsignor Martinelli by the 
members of the School, the military review 
at the Plattsburg Post, and the receptions 
to Monsignor Conaty and other prelates will 
always be joyfully remembered by all who 
were present. 

The Champlain Club as a factor in the 
success of the School was again demonstra- 
ted, it was there that all the dignitaries who 
visited the School were entertained. 

In view of the above facts and from pres- 
ent indications, it is safe to predict a great 
success for the session of 1898. 

TWO GREAT EVENTS FOR THE SES- 
SION OF 1898. 

PILGRIMAGE TO THE SHRINE OF ST. ANNE DK 
BEAUI’RE, AUGUST 20TH. 

One of the great events of the season of 
1898 will be a pilgrimage from the Summer 
School at Clift’ Haven to the world famed 
Shrine of St. Anne De Beaupr6, under the 
management and direction of the Summer 
School. The magnificent steamer Three 
Rivers, which can accommodate three hun- 
dred persons, has been chartered for this 
purpose. The fare will be less than one- 
half rate. 

The pilgrimage will leave Cliff Haven for 
Montreal on Saturday, August 20th, where 
the party will spend the day in sightseeing, 
and in the evening will embark on a special 
steamer for the trip down the St. Lawrence 
to Quebec and the Shrine of St. Anne De 
Beaupr4, arriving at the latter place Sunday 
morning early. Time will be allowed to see 
the famed city of Quebec and the falls of 
Montmorency. Returning the party will 
leave Quebec Sunday evening and arrive at 
Cliff Haven in time to attend the lecture on 
Monday morning. All arrangements for 
their excursion will be first-class in every 
respect. Particulars to be announced dur- 
ing the session. 


GRAND excursion during the opening 

WEEK, JULY 9 TO 16, UNDER THE AUSPICES 

OF THE CHAMPLAIN CLUB. 

Our genial friend, Mr. D. J. O’Conor, for 
a long time Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee of the Catholic Club of New York, is 
organizing for the opening week of the Sum- 
mer School, an excursion which bids fair to 
be the great feature of this Session, and the 
harbinger of numberless similar pilgrim- 
ages to Cliff Haven. Mr. O’Conor has ar- 
ranged that they may reach or exceed the 
number one hundred and fifty. We bespeak 
for Mr. O’Conor all possible co-operation in 
his enterprise, and we hope that similar ex- 
cursions will be organized for every week of 
the Session. 

Tickets for the excursion, including fare, 
sleeper, one week’s board and lodging, and 
admission to all lectures, hops, entertain- 
ments, excursions, etc., as per enclosed pro- 
gramme, thirty dollars ($30.00). 

For those who cannot conveniently take 
the excursion train at New York, the Com- 
mittee will be pleased to furnish tickets 
giving all accommodations and privileges 
except railroad fares, for eighteen dollars 
($18.00). 

This applies to the many friends of the 
Summer School in other cities and towns. 

PROGRAM. 

Saturday , July 9 , 1898 , 6:25 P. m. — Excursion- 
ists leave Grand Central Depot (42d St. 
and 4th Ave.) by special train of Wag- 
ner Sleepers. 

Sunday, July 10, 5:30 a. m. — Arrive at Cliff 
Haven, Summer School grounds. Sleep- 
ing cars remain on switch until 7 p. m. 
Masses at Summer School Chapel hourly. 

7 to 9 a. m. — Breakfast at Champlain Club 
House. 

10:30 a. m. — Pontifical Mass and opening 
of Summer School at St.John’s Church, 
Plattsburg. 

1 to 3 p. m. — Dinner. 

6 to 8 p. m. — Supper. 

Monday , July 11, 8 p. m. — Lecture. 

10 p. m.— Grand Hop, with supper, at 
Champlain Club House. 

Tuesday, July 18, 3 p. m. — Excursion on Lake 
Champlain to Port Kent, etc. 

8 p. m. — Lecture. 

10 p. m.— Reception at New York Cottage. 
Refreshments. 
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Wednesday , Ju/y IJ, a. m. — Visit to Platts- 
bnrg Camp and Barracks. 

2 p. m. — Special Excursions. Ausable 
Chasm, etc., etc. 

8 p. m. — Lecture. 

10 p. m. — Reception at Auditorium. 
Thursday , July 14, 3 p. m. — Excursion on 
Lake Champlain. 

8 p. m. — L ecture. 

9 p. m. — Dramatic Performance — Al fresco. 
Friday , July 15 t a. m. and p. m. — Special Ex- 
cursions. Plattsburg. Hotel Cham- 
plain, etc., etc. 

10 p. m. — Grand Hop at Champlain Club 
House. 

Saturday, July 16 , 9:30 p. m. — Train for New 
York, arriving at Grand Central Depot 
7 a. m. Sunday. 

Opportunity and facilities are provided for 
fishing, rowing, lawn-tennis, golf and bowl- 
ing during the hours not specially marked. 

A new and commodious bowling alley has 
been erected this spring. 

Other special features may be introduced 
by the committee to suit the taste and 
wishes of their patrons. 

The Champlain Club-house has increased 
accommodation this year for comfort and 
convenience in Restaurant, Cafe, Barber 
Shop, etc. 

Bicycles and Livery can be hired at rea- 
sonable rates on the grounds. 

Excursionists who desire to remain at the 
Summer School after this first week, or to 
journey to Saratoga, Canada, Adirondacks, 
etc., etc., must change their return excur- 


sion ticket to New York for a regular Sum- 
mer School railroad ticket, for which one- 
third of single fare (2.07) additional is 
charged by the railroad. The excursion 
tickets are good only on these special excur- 
sion trains to and from New York. 

As the number of excursionists will be 
limited, an early application is advised. All 
applications must be sent before July 1, 
1898, in order that all arrangements may be 
completed. 

As the special features of this week are 
for excursionists, an extra charge for admis- 
sion to special entertainments will be made 
for all others. 

For tickets, assignments of rooms, and all 
particulars, apply to 

D. J. O’Conor, Manager, 

120 Central Park South, 
New York City. 

COMMITTEE OF CHAMPLAIN CLUB MANAGERS. 

C. V. Fornes, 425 Broome Street. 

D. J. O’Conor. 

F. C. Travers, 107 Duane Street. 

M. E. Bannin, 83 Worth Street. 

II. J. Heidenis, 348 West 55th Street. 

Hon. Thomas L. Feitner, 50 Wall Street. 

John Crane, 307 West 103d Street. 

COMMITTEE OF SUMMER SCHOOL MEMBERS. 

Rev. D. J. McMahon, D. D., 1273 East 
177th Street. 

Major J. Byrne, 45 Wall Street. 

William H. Moffitt, 59 Liberty Street. 

John B. Riley, Plattsburg, N. Y. 

C. 0 , Reilly, 34 East 45th Street. 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC INSTITUTE. 


The work of the “ National Catholic In- 
stitute, under the management of Mrs. B. 
Ellen Burke, of 91 Fifth avenue, New York, 
is to be greatly enlarged this year. Several 
important additions have been made to the 
Institute faculty, and already arrangements 
are perfected for Institutes in several of 
the largest cities of the country. Roches- 
ter, New York, Providence; Springfield, 
Fitchburg, Mass.; Pittsburg, Scranton, and 
other eastern cities, count the “Sisters’ In- 
stitutes” among the annual educational 
meetings, while the diocesan Institutes of 
Chicago, Alton, St. Paul, St. Louis, La Crosse, 
and other western cities bid fair to eclipse 


in numbers of teachers in attendance the 
Institutes of the east. 

This means of bringing together the Sis- 
ters teaching in certain localities has proven 
of great worth, and its value has been en- 
hanced because all is under the one man- 
agement. Care is taken to vary the programs 
from year to year, to change the instructors, 
to bring to the teachers the educational 
thought of the country. It fosters union 
along educational lines, and we can not be too 
closely united when working in such a great 
cause as that of educating the children. We 
strengthen our power by consolidating our 
forces. In these Institutes our teachers are 
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like armies mobilized for a time for the pur- 
pose of deciding upon a few common meth- 
ods of attacking the enemy, ignorance. 

One of the remarkable features of the 
movement is the earnest teachers from all 
over the country who offer themselves to 
Mrs. Burke for the purpose of carrying on 
the work. All teachers in Catholic schools 
and all interested in the progress of our 
parochial schools ought to unite in this 


great movement. The work has not reached 
its maximum of efficiency by any means, but 
is growing steadily and surely. The “ Moth- 
ers’ Meetings ” and the “ Educational Aid 
Societies” will receive consideration in 
many of the Institutes this year. All in- 
terested in Christian education should co- 
operate with Mrs. Burke in the work which 
she has so well begun, so nobly planned, 
and so ably executed. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Our Lady op America, Liturgically 
Known as Holy Mary op Guadalupe. By 
Rev. G. Lee, C. S. Sp. 2118 pp. Baltimore, 
1897 : John Murphy & Co., publishers. 

From the dawn of the human race, God 
has been pleased in His infinite wisdom to 
speak at times to His creatures. These 
manifestations of His will take the form of 
wonders. They are a superseding or a set- 
ting aside of the laws of nature, and we call 
them miracles. They are a possibility, for 
God, who framed the laws of nature, can, if 
He so choose, suspend them in a particular 
instance. They become more than a mere 
possibility, when incontestable evidence 
prove that they have really taken place. 
We .then no longer deal with theory, but 
with facts. The pages of Holy Writ teem 
with such evidence, and the history of the 
Church is replete with proofs of a similar 
nature. Miracles are the dower of the Bride 
of Christ. But strange as it may seem, the 
Church is most chary of adding to these 
proofs of divine life and origin. She does 
not at once accept every wonder as a mira- 
cle, no matter how favorable it be to her 
doctrines. Every miracle must bear with it 
most convincing proof, and evidence that 
would be accepted in the most exacting of 
civil courts, is often rejected by the Church 
as unsatisfactory. But when she does accept 
an event as miraculous, we are certain then 
that a miracle has really been wrought. 

A more than passing interest then is 
manifested by the Catholic world when the 
Church sets the seal of her authority upon 
a miraculous shrine. Such a shrine exists 
to-day in the quaint and historic land of 
Mexico. Its origin and eventful history form 
the substance of a most entertaining and 
edifying volume written by Rev. G. Lee, a 


member of the Congregation of the Holy 
Ghost. A residence in Mexico, a study of 
the shrine and its stanch adherents, the 
Mexicans themselves, have enabled the au- 
thor to give the narrative a vividness of de- 
tail and local coloring. The story of the sim- 
ple Juan Diego supasses the wildest flights 
of romance, and what is most wonderful is 
that the narrative is incontestably true. A 
reading of this timely book is accordingly 
as entertaining as it is instructive and salu- 
tary. B. 

The Life of Father Charles Perraud. 
By Rev. Augustine Largent. From the 
F rench. Introduction by Cardinal Gibbons. 
New York: The Cathedral Library Associa- 
tion. Cloth. Pages 97. 

It is never too late to review a book, ex- 
cept a forgotten bad one. This sketch is 
very pleasant reading, but a little tantaliz- 
ing. Here and there the author touches on 
questions in a way which takes for granted 
that the reader knows both sides already, 
and his intention is merely to add another 
word or two in explanation. We could wish 
also that the life was fuller because the 
glimpses given of Father Perraud’s many- 
sided mind and ardent soul, create a strong 
desire for a more thorough knowledge of his 
thoughts and surroundings. To clergymen, 
however, this volume must be very interest- 
ing. Would that we had more lives of 
priests eminent for virtue and learning. 
The subjects are numerous enough, but the 
biographies rare. Like all the publications 
of the Cathedral Library Association, the 
make-up of the book displays good taste and 
judgment. 

Ten Courses of Reading. Cathedral Li- 
brary Association. New York : Paper. 

Pages 8. 
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We are glad of an opportunity to call at- 
tention to this publication. It would be of 
great utility not only to a reader or student 
but to one desiring to form a library, as the 
best authors and authorities are mentioned. 
If Catholic readers would be guided in their 
book buying by such publications, what 
good results would follow ! It may be well 
to draw particular attention to the fact that 
in these courses are included lists of fiction 
illustrating the various subjects. 

A Select Biography op the Religious 
Denominations op the United States. 
Compiled by George Franklin Bowerman, 

B. A., B. L. S. With a host of the most im- 
portant Catholic works of the world as an 
appendix. Compiled by Rev. Joseph H. 
McMahon. New York: Cathedral Library 
Association. Pages 94. 

The title sufficiently explains this very 
useful work. To priests especially it is val- 
uable. We do not recommend it, because 
such a book speaks for itself. The publica- 
tion of this bibliography seems to us to be 
a better indication of genuine progress than 
any other sign of the past few years. 

Meditations on the Seven Words op Our 
Lord on the Cross. By Father Charles Per- 
raud. Introduction by Cardinal Perraud. 
From the sixth French edition. Benziger 
Bros. Cloth. Pages 175. Price 50 cents. 

These meditations are beautiful and suf- 
fused with piety. They are not — pardon 
the word — hackneyed. The translation is 
well done. 

Spiritual Exercises for a Ten Days 7 Re- 
treat. For the use of religious congrega- 
tions. By Very Rev. Rudolph V. Smetana, 

C. SS. R. Benziger Bros. Cloth. Pages 
280. Price $1.00. 

The meditations in this volume, thirty in 
number, give evidence of very careful writ- 
ing and close reasoning. They are compact 
and forcible. 

How to Comfort the 8ick. Especially 
adapted for the instruction, consolation and 
devotion of Religious persons devoted to the 
service of the sick. From the original of 
Rev. Jos. Aloysius Krebs, C. SS. R. Ben- 
ziger Bros. Cloth. Pages 308. Price $1.00 
net. 

Not only to those for whom it is especially 
intended but to all who may be brought 


into frequent contact with the sick, this 
work will be welcome, cheering and in- 
structive. 

A Practical Guide to Indulgences. 
Adapted from the Original of Rev. P. M. 
Bernad, O. M. I. By Rev. Daniel Murray. 
Cloth. Pages 239. Price 75 cents. Benziger 
Bros. 

Father Murray had a w r holcsome and holy 
thought w'hen he determined to translate 
this very serviceable little volume, and the 
author had a wise thought when he re- 
stricted his work mainly to plenary indul- 
gences. Many indulgences, which may be 
gained under very easy conditions, are lost 
by the faithful through want of information. 
This book gives the needed know 7 ledge clear- 
ly and precisely. 

TnE Month of Our Lady. Under the 
patronage of Our Blessed Lady of Victory. 
From the Italian of Rev. Augustine Ferran. 
By Rev. John F. Mullany, LL. D. Cloth. 
Pages 342. Price 75 cents. Benziger Bros. 

An excellent set of meditations or readings 
for the Month of Mary: not too sentimental 
nor far fetched, and printed and bound 
clearly and neatly. We like that silver 
edged top because it keeps out dust. 

Mariolatry : New Phases of an Old Fal- 
lacy. By Rev. Henry G. Ganss. Paper. 
Pages 308. Price 25 cents. Notre Dame, In- 
diana: The Ave Marie. 

This is reprinted from The Ave Maria , and 
well it deserves reproduction. Dr. Fry- 
singer, a Methodist preacher, preached on 
Mariolatry, and his sermon was so beauti- 
ful, so logical, so fair, and so convincing, 
that in the goodness and satisfaction of his 
heart, he had it published in phamphlet 
form. How cruel is the press! The Doc- 
tor’s sermon, as spoken, might have lived 
as a pleasant impression in the memory of 
his hearers, but as printed, — O cruel fate, 
that made Father Ganss a reader of pam- 
phlets! Father Ganss read, and then he 
wrote and proved that the Doctor’s effort 
was like a w T hited sepulchre or some other 
Pecksniffian monument. There was no 
beauty in it, not even the stern and harsh 
beauty of truth ; there was no logic in it, 
not even the cold logic of facts ; there was 
no fair play in it, but garbled and invented 
authorities; there was no conviction in it, 
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except the conviction that Doctor Fry- 
singer may have some “gift of the gab,” 
but is otherwise morally and intellectually 
away below par. Father Ganss’ book is 
very readable. It has the literary touch, a 
good bibliography and also an index — three 
good things for a book to possess. 

The Traveller’s Daily Companion. Pref- 
ace by Archbishop Elder. Pages 62. Price 
5 cents. Benziger Bros. 

This companion measures in length 3J 
inches, in width 1}, in thickness £, and con- 
tains morning and night prayers, prayers 
for Mass and for a journey, etc. It seems a 
little fragile, but is so modest looking that 
not even a “ drummer ” could refuse it pock- 
et room. 

Catholic Practice at Chcrcii and at 
Home. The Parishioner’s Little Rule Book. 
A Guide for Catholics on the External Prac- 
tice of their Holy Religion. By Rev. Alex- 
ander L. A. Klauder. Cloth. Pages 211. 
Boston, Mass. : Angel Guardian Press. 

We think that just as soon as pastors read 
this book, they will immediately set about 
providing every family in their parish with 
one, and this will be no difficult matter, for 
all Catholics have often desired some sure 
and handy means of knowing just what 
they are expected to do under certain cir- 
cumstances, and, consequently, none will 
grudge the expense. To start out to show 
what good rules Father Klauder has given 
would be to copy the whole book. We rec- 
ommend it most heartily,— On page 132, is 
not the door to laxity on the score of ab- 
stinence opened quite widely ? 

A Guide for Girls in the Journey of 
Life. From the German of Rev. F. X. Wet- 
zel. B. Herder. St. Louis, Mo. Cloth. 
Pages 105. Price 40c retail. 

Written in an easy, pleasant style, con- 
taining sensible advice, not goody goody. 
We read it all through with interest and 
w'ish now to give it a hearty recommenda- 
tion. — “Proferred” and “contradictious” are 
rather obsolete forms. 

The Treasure of Nugget Mountain. 
Winnbtou, the Apache Knight. Edited 
by Marion Ames Taggart. Benziger Bros. 
12mo. Cloth. Cover design in colors. Re- 
tail So cents; net, 04 cents. 

“These are the first tw'o volumes in an en- 
tirely new series of adventure stories under 
the general title of “Jack Hildreth Among 
the Indians.” The stories are very exciting, 


full of interest, perfectly pure, Catholic in 
tone, teaching courage, honesty, and fidelity. 
They are to be highly recommended as 
premiums for boys.” By placing such books 
as these in the hands of boys who desire 
w r onderful Indian stories, their wishes will 
be gratified in the safest w r ay. 

Fabiola’s Sisters. A tale of the Chris- 
tian heroines martyred at Carthage in the 
commencement of the third century. 
Adapted by A. C. Clarke. Benziger Bros. 
Cloth. Pages 313. Price $1.00. 

As an account of heroism, full of life and 
interest, pathetic and fascinating, Fabiola’s 
Sisters is undeniably a success, and will un- 
doubtedly w in applause. As a book good 
to read and elevating in its influence, it is 
unnecessary to recommend it ; but as a work 
of art we wish to ask, kindly, why did not 
the adapter set the stage and arrange the 
scenery for his dramatis persona' f The failure 
to do this is the common fault of most his- 
torical novels by Catholic authors. As a 
rule in such works, the characters are drawn 
with sufficient life, the events are vigorous 
and varied, the dialogues accurate enough ,bu t 
the scenes would suit as well for one coun- 
try and period as for another. The local 
color is wanting. The setting is poor. In de- 
scribing localities, for instance, we are more 
frequently informed that such a building 
was here or there than w r e are furnished 
with a description of the actual building. 
“At the farthest end of the amphitheater 
was the spoliarium , &c.” What image can 
this sentence summon up in the mind 
of the average reader? That spoliarium 
should be painted in at least a few lines. 
In this story, offering such rich opportu- 
nities for fine effects, the action is so hurried 
towards the end that its force and beauty 
are half lost. With a greater expenditure 
of time and w’ords than of talent or genius, 
the fight for life in the amphitheatre might 
have been made a scene thrilling and im- 
pressive to the highest degree, but, as nar- 
rated, it struck us as somew’hat confused 
and indefinite. Many historical novels im- 
press one in the same w T ay as the rehearsal 
of an historic tragedy — when the stage is 
bare and the players In everyday costume. 
These remarks, however, are not meant to de- 
tract from the beauty and worth of Fubiolas 
Sisters as a story toucfiing and ennobling, but 
we are sorry to see such good material not 
used to the* best advantage. E. P. G. 
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MODERN SOCIAL REFORMS IN THEIR RELATION TO POLITICS.* 

BY JOHN W. WILLIS, 

Judge of the District Court, St. Paul, Minnesota 


“ An honest tale speeds best, being plainly 
told.” — Shakespeare. 

The world, in modern times, is al- 
ways demanding reform. In our own 
republic, the demand for social reform 
is heard and beoomes daily more in- 
sistent. To determine the propriety 
of that demand, to deny it or to grant 
it, are among the leading responsibil- 
ities now resting upon the American 
people. 

No benignant sovereign views, calm- 
ly and unselfishly, our social condition 
and moulds that condition upon ever 
improving models. All improvement 
proceeds by the evolution of society 
itself, and is accompanied by the din 
of strife and the clash of contending 
interests. Strange it is, that the de- 
velopment of man from a condition of 
savage individualism to the highly 
organized social state has been ac- 
companied pari passu by the develop- 
ment of countless abuses and collos- 
sal wrongs. Civilization is associated 
with injustice. Progress is attended 
by poverty. The greatest accumula- 

<■ Adapted for the Review by Judge Willis from his 
lecture on this subject, delivered at the Columbian 
Catholic Summer School, Madison, Wis., 1S*J6. 


tions of material wealth co-exist with 
the most abject and revolting pauper- 
ism. 

Man is more successful in dealing 
with externals than with his own des- 
tiny and that of his fellowmen. His 
first experiment in existence and asso- 
ciation with other mortals was a fail- 
ure. It eventuated in a supreme 
catastrophe. It was the ancestral ad- 
vent of a fallen race. 

Civilization is defined by John Stew- 
art Mill to be “ a progressive mastery 
over the forces of nature.” By that 
definition a civilized state is one in 
which the inhabitants have acquired 
great facility in utilizing this planet 
upon which we dwell to the best pos- 
sible advantage. In achieving that 
end, civilization has been most suc- 
cessful. Never have the material wants 
of shelter, food and clothing been so 
well met as at present, and therein 
lies our proudest boast. Each nation 
lays under contribution the most dis- 
tant regions and thence derives ma- 
terials out of which it weaves cloth, 
builds edifices, and supplies the 
table. 
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The interchange of commodities to 
accomplish these results gives rise to 
an important branch of human indus- 
try to which we give the name — Com- 
merce: and to facilitate commerce, we 
cross seas, tunnel mountains, raze hills, 
and devote a large portion of our ac- 
cumulated resources to the construc- 
tion of highways, various in their 
kinds and classifications. 

Right royally is man serving his 
material nature ! The ancient galley 
has given way to the steamship. The 
ass and the camel have been super- 
seded by the steam and electric loco- 
motives. The fleet-footed messenger 
of old, typified in the classic god, Mer- 
cury, has become obsolete. Electric- 
ity has become the modern messenger. 
The emperoT Augustus boasted that 
he found Rome built of brick, and 
that he left it a city of marble edifices. 
The present day “ appartment house ” 
contains more luxury than all the 
palaces of the Caesars. 

Wealth disports itself with liveried 
servants and gorgeous equipages along 
avenues paved with costly materials 
and bordered with palaces. The pre- 
eminently rich have incomes greater 
than the entire revenue of the king- 
dom over which Croesus ruled. To 
acquire all this has been the supreme 
object of human exertion during the 
last four centuries. Success in the ac- 
quisition is the theme of the loudest 
boasts which our contemporary chron- 
icles record. 

Why, then, do we hear any call for 
reform ? Is not the measure of human 
happiness complete ? Amid the chorus 
triumphant, the clangorous tone of 
which characterizes the fin de siecle , is 
not a demand for reform strangely dis- 
cordant? Is it not impertinent? 


The fortunate and prosperous, with 
great unanimity, say, “Yes.” Thesuper- 
ficial observer offers a ready acquies- 
ence. Three classes of people alone, 
answer in the negative. Three classes 
demand reform, the Christian, the phi- 
losopher, and the oppressed. They 
who unite in this demand know that 
civilization is not the paradise which 
its beneficiaries and their heartless, 
thoughtless, selfish parasites represent 
it to be ; and that it is, for thousands 
upon thousands of the human race, 
either a Purgatorio of torture or an 
Inferno of despair. 

Not many years ago, the public ex- 
perienced surprise, sorrow and hu- 
miliation by reason of the disclosures 
regarding the condition of the forlorn 
poor of East London. Cardinal Man- 
ning startled the world by the asser- 
tion that a million of the inhabitants 
of London had never been laved with 
the sacramental waters of baptism, and 
that in the proud capital of England 
hundreds of thousands for whom 
Christ died never heard His Word 
preached. The same people who were 
sending missionaries to the baptised 
Christians of Spain and Italy were 
stolidly overlooking the unbaptised at 
their own gates. If such woeful con- 
ditions prevail in London, the greatest 
city of the civilized world, the pre- 
eminent metropolis, the center of cul- 
ture, the seat of empire, what has 
civilization wrought that tends to the 
true betterment of humanity? The 
soul of humanity has been bartered 
for material gain, and amid human 
wretchedness which defies description, 
the leaders of thought and the govern- 
ing agencies of society calmly ignore 
the forceful and suggestive inquiry of 
the Incarnate God. “What shall it 
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profit a man to gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul ?” 

The broad domain now designated as 
the United States of America was, less 
than three centuries ago, the roaming 
place of savages. Later it was the com- 
mon property of the English-speaking 
races. When American independence 
had been won, and George Washing- 
ton became the chief official of a new 
confederated republic, all that portion 
of the domain lying west of the Alle- 
gheny mountains was common prop- 
erty. Had just social, economic and 
political measures prevailed, “The 
Great West” would, to-day, be a realm 
of happiness, concord, and universal 
prosperity. It would be a land of Lib- 
erty, Equality and Fraternity. Pauper- 
ism would be unknown. The grinding 
oppression of one class by another 
would be confined to the Eastern con- 
tinent, and would be the theme of 
regretful comment in the Columbian 
commonwealth. 

Far different, sadly different, are 
present conditions ! The vast mineral 
resources of the Mississippi Valley, the 
coal, the oil, the metals are in the 
possession and under the control of 
comparatively few men; and these 
men, not content to abide the results 
of the law of competition, form vast 
combinations known as syndicates and 
trusts which enable them to success- 
fully play the role of the individual 
often mentioned in the plain language 
of Sacred Writ as “the extortioner.” 
These vultures of commercial life, 
gorged with stolen wealth, are com- 
mented upon by servile newspapers as 
“magnates,” as “Napoleons of finance,” 
and “ merchant princes.” This is only 
one example of the many differences 
between the Holy Scripture and the 


ungodly journalism of our times. 
Many of these trusts are gigantic or- 
ganizations, exerting widespread po- 
litical influence. In various portions 
of the Union, the citizen may say of 
the trust as Cassius of Caesar: 

“Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow 
world 

Like a Colossus ; and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonorable graves.” 

Other “magnates” become rich by 
the unscrupulous manipulation of rail- 
ways and railway securities. They 
plan a new line of railroad, build it 
with capital obtained by loans and by 
public contributions, euphemistically 
cloaked under the term “ bonus.” As 
soon as the railroad is completed and 
equipped, they issue capital stock vast- 
ly in excess of the entire amount ex- 
pended in construction and equip- 
ment, sell the stock and pocket the 
proceeds. Not yet satisfied, they issue 
and sell bonds to an enormous amount 
and coolly appropriate the funds thus 
obtained. The stock and bonds thus 
“ floated,” (a term strongly suggestive 
of a wandering from terra firma), con- 
stitute the “ capitalization ” of the 
scheme, and the promoters who have 
thus coined a large amount of ficti- 
tious wealth adjust the charges for 
transportation of chattels and passen- 
gers over their railway lines so as to 
yield the annual rate of increment 
usual in the case of legitimate invest- 
ments; although that rate is applied 
to the entire capitalization real and un- 
real, just and fraudulent, alike. 

Nor is the story of typical railway 
finance yet told. The next step is to 
studiously mismanage the highway 
over whose iron surface the invisible 
spirit of motion — steam — drags the 
chariots of commerce. 
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When this mismanagement has con- 
tinued long enough to result in pro- 
ducing a default in the payment of 
the interest upon the bonded indebt- 
edness, the mortgage upon the railway 
given to secure such indebtedness 
is foreclosed. The initial step in the 
process of foreclosure is the appoint- 
ment of a receiver. The receiver man- 
ages the railway until it is sold to 
satisfy the debt for which the mort- 
gage was given. When the sale is held, 
the railway is usually purchased by a 
“re-organization syndicate ” or com- 
mittee, which, as a general rule, is 
composed of the orignal wreckers of 
the enterprise then under foreclosure. 
This syndicate takes the railway, and 
forthwith executes the same process of 
“ capitalization ” as that which marked 
the inception of the enterprise. That 
capitalization enriches another clique 
and is followed by another foreclosure, 
another re-organization, and a sys- 
tematic repetition of these iniquitous 
processes. By such means, and the 
operations of commercial trusts, a com- 
paratively few persons manage to ab- 
sorb the major portion of the national 
wealth. As all wealth is the product of 
labor, the schemer thus makes the 
producer his slave and raises himself 
to a power, affluence and luxury sur- 
passing the conditions which surround 
an Oriental monarch. 

The artificial monopolization of 
wealth in the hands of a minority 
subtracts from each individual of the 
masses a portion of his just share in 
material comfort and prosperity. The 
individual may live in the midst of a 
social order un vexed by the presence 
of burglar or bandit. He may never 
be the victim of an ordinary pick- 
pocket or swindler. Not the less sure- 


ly does artifice make him surrender a 
portion of his earnings to a malefactor. 
Not less surely is he robbed. Not less 
surely does he find the door of oppor- 
tunity blockaded by an unlawful toll- 
gatherer. Nay, he finds himself ham- 
pered in his lawful enterprises and 
denied the full enjoyment of the prod- 
uct of his labor, while his invisible 
assailants are unmoved by his frowns, 
unawed by his threats, and the blows 
struck by him to the right and to the 
left in his desperation inflict no bruises 
and lay no adversary prostrate. 

In this, the fairest and most pro- 
ductive of all lands where the annual 
product of labor (aided by the superb 
mechanical appliances evolved by 
modern inventive genius) is un- 
equalled, the men who perform man- 
ual labor seem to be in constant con- 
flict with their employers. When the 
student of sociology inquires into the 
causes of this industrial warfare he 
finds that labor suffers much injustice ; 
and that its annual earnings per capita 
fall far below an equitable share of the 
annual product due to the use of capi- 
tal combined with physical exertion. 

Agriculture, formerly the most re- 
munerative pursuit in America, has 
witnessed a decline in prosperity, and 
the farmer is engaged in an almost in- 
cessant controversy with the managers 
of railway lines. Meantime, farm prod- 
ucts are the sport of certain gambling 
operations conducted in palaces allotted 
to the use of Boards of Trade, and the 
farmer, in his distress, is dazzled by 
the vast fortunes which gamblers there- 
by accumulate. 

The toiler, while he is assured that 
the fundamental principle of a free 
government is equality of privilege 
and opportunity ; that he is entitled 
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to protection against wrong; and that 
the forces of civilization ought to be 
arrayed upon his side, instead of being 
ranged in opposition to his interests, 
has discovered that the cunning and 
unscrupulous have given to all these 
propositions an emphatic and effective 
negative. 

A republic can only be maintained 
when it serves to benefit society. As 
it depends upon the co operation of 
all its citizens, it can only be a sucoess 
when the co-operating factors cherish 
mutual good-will and find in its oper- 
ations mutual benefit. Fraternity is 
a vital element in the success of free 
government. Discord is baneful. Un- 
remedied injustice of one class toward 
another is fatal. It leads either to 
tyranny or to revolution. 

The masses are now anxiously, and 
in good faith, propounding these ques- 
tions : 

Was man made that some among 
him should engross the earth and the 
fullness thereof, and others starve ? 

Must the majority of mankind, even 
though instinct with willing industry ? 
be ranked among the disinherited? 

Ought the mantle of civilization to 
fit jauntily upon the idle dude and its 
trailing border crush the honest toiler? 

W e have, therefore, as the most marked 
socio-political phenomenon of our 
times, the social aggrandizement of the 
few and the consequent curtailment of 
social ease and prosperity as regards 
the multitude, with resultant distress 
and loud complaint. When property 
has been fully or almost completely 
absorbed by the few, the general stand- 
ard of living will decline, culture will 
decrease, institutions of learning will 
have but scant attendance, gaiety will 
diminish, the national temperament 


will undergo a change, scowls will sup- 
plant smiles, and songs will be suc- 
ceeded by groans. 

The misery of the peasants of Ireland 
under British rule will serve as a prac- 
tical example of the popular wretched- 
ness which is possible in a fertile region 
vexed by unjust social conditions. In- 
deed, the more lavish the endowment 
which nature has given to any land, the 
more responsive the soil to the touch of 
labor, so much the more plentiful are 
the opportunities for pillage, and so 
much the more plenteous are the re- 
wards of the pillager. The regions of 
greatest natural resources are those 
wherein wealth assumes its most lordly 
proportions and where progress and 
poverty are alike conspicuous. 

The rich may ask : Why elevate the 
masses? The answer of the Christian 
is given when he points to the saying 
found in the New Testament : “One 
is your Master, even Christ, and all ye 
are brethren.” The answer of the phi- 
losopher is, “ Because the very nature 
of society is such that it constitutes in 
very fact one single entity. An injury 
to one element of society is an injury 
to the whole.” 

We learn, also, from philosophy that 
if life be precious to the rich, they 
must bestir themselves to retain life 
with all the enjoyment which wealth 
admits and promotes. To save life 
they must minister to the masses. To 
fully enjoy wealth, in peace and secur- 
ity, to foster that contentment which 
gives productive power and zeal to the 
toiler, to build up an industrious 
community and obviate ruinous riot, 
the excess of wealth must be surren- 
dered to the control of humanitarians 
and employed in good works. To en- 
gross the whole in pandeiing to sel- 
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fish desires is to endanger the whole. 
Philosophy no less than religion speaks 
the warning : “ He that saveth his life 
shall lose it. J> Selfishness is ever de- 
feating itself. 

Another answer to the question, 
“ Why lift up the masses?” is taught 
by the reflection that infectious germs 
may be carried by the garment wrought 
upon amid the distress and squalor of 
the sweating-shop to the palace where- 
in the opulent sneer at the working 
classes and spurn their entreaties. 

What is the task imposed upon that 
portion of humanity which lovingly 
and proudly calls America its home? 

It is to destroy the dragons that 
crouch in the pathway of a race de- 
signed lor happiness and glory in this 
world and for immortal felicity in the 
next. 

The thought of the world is moving 
with ever accelerating power toward 
the conviction that the sovereign good 
of all must be preferred to the exces- 
sive power and plunder now enjoyed 
by favored classes — that the energies 
of states must be exerted in full meas- 
ure for the redress of social wrongs 
and the equitable readjustment of 
social privileges. 

The cunning man, long the hero by 
common consent, must be dethroned. 
In spite of his snivelling about vested 
rights he must first be brought to the 
bar of the popular court judicial and 
there made to disgorge and do penance 
for his manifold transgressions. 

The hawk must no longer be king 
in the poultry yard, nor the wolf stalk 
in much admired majesty among the 
sheep. 

Humanity is clever enough to cir- 
cumvent anti-social greed and cunning 
when once awakened to social dangers. 


Is the task one that can be executed? 
Yea, a thousand times, yea. As the 
progress of medical science is ever dili- 
gent in the discovery of disease germs, 
and ever finds its researches fruitful 
in remedial agents and antidotes, so 
the arduous study of sociological 
science will discover the essential ills 
of humanity and unite all men in ef- 
forts for their conquest. 

May we rely upon political action to 
reform society? Human pride may 
answer in the affirmative, and yet the 
answer must be amply qualified. We 
have noted with interest the recent 
movement of socialism in Europe. The 
government of Germany, by its careful 
enactments designed to protect work- 
men from physical injury and to in- 
sure them against pecuniary loss aris- 
ing from such injuries, its provisions 
for old age pensions and other forms of 
relief, has set a noble example to the 
world. 

In old England, conservatism haa 
yielded to modern altruistic impulses, 
and in her great cities local councils 
are providing decent, sanitary homes 
to replace the hovels wherein the la- 
boring man has hitherto reared his fam- 
ily of hapless, neglected Britons. These 
measures, commendable though they 
* 36 , are mere palliatives to cancerous 
social maladies. The complete cure is 
yet to come. In our land, we are 
merely upon the threshold of social 
disaster. Wrongs exist, but they are 
not yet traditional. No long period of 
existence has enthroned them as vested 
rights to oppressors upon which even 
a down-trodden proletariat looks with 
awe and to which statesmen refer with 
timid and respectful language. The 
flowers still bloom in the social sum- 
mer of America and the chills which 
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betoken the approach of autumn are 
scarcely felt. 

To avert the social degradation and 
distress now unhappily prevalent in 
Europe, we need something better than 
legislation, some grander agency than 
political forces. 

We may, indeed, find in political 
action many obvious and practical 
methods of achieving a certain meas- 
ure of reform. Great wrongs may thus 
be modified or abolished. To prevent 
society from relapsing into other mal- 
adies and misfortunes, we must create 
a sentiment that will effectively re- 
strain selfishness and stifle injustice. 

To make the needs of society themes 
of partisan contest, to involve them 
with the interest of warring factions, 
to identify reforms which are sacred 
with the ambition of rivals for public 
preferment, is, it seems to me, an error 
pernicious and fundamental. 

The true remedies for the ills which 
afflict society are spiritual. As physi- 
cians often advise medical treatment 
which tends to build up and fortify 
the constitution of the patient, so the 
true sociological reformer must recog- 
nize the need of supernatural forces — 
forces that will work a complete social 
regeneration. To the Christian religion 
must we look for the salvation of so- 
ciety. A world governed upon the 
principles laid down in the New Tes- 
tament is the only kind of a world 
wherein the social state will imply 
complete welfare. Christ — Christ en- 
throned in the human heart — will, 
eventually, make this broad earth a 
sanctuary, and thence, by moral pow- 
er, banish the polluting force of plu- 
tocracy of which the money changers 
in the days of Herod were the infernal 
prototypes. 


In a world truly Christian, no “ East 
end of London” could exist. Social 
miasms and pollutions owe their ori- 
gin to the ignoring of the Golden Rule, 
and work the social damnation of the 
race through a persistent rejection of 
the lessons taught in the Sermon on 
the Mount. 

In recent encyclicals the Holy Fa- 
ther of Christendom has given im- 
pressive and authoritative utterance to 
this idea. He points us to the Ages 
of Faith, and history tells us that in 
that period the Church guarded the 
rights of labor and infused into the 
relations of master and servant the 
sweet spirit of fraternity. The recent 
monumental work of the distinguished 
Oxonian professor, J. E. Thorold Rog- 
ers, discloses the interesting fact — to 
latter-day self-sufficiency, the amazing 
fact — that the reign of Henry VII was, 
for the English artisan and laborer, 
his most prosperous period. The 
guilds of the Middle Ages, with their 
many secular privileges, their religious 
spirit and mutual helpfulness, are 
bright examples to which we may 
turn for instruction in these days of 
strikes and lock-outs, these days 
wherein the embattled laborer at 
Homestead, Pennsylvania, or at Chi- 
cago, is mown down by the fire of ar- 
tillery. 

In laboring for the advance of the 
faith which blessed England in the 
reign of the Seventh Henry, we are, 
therefore, laboring effectively for social 
reform- As religion advances, socio- 
logical wrongs will be gradually ex- 
tinguished. The day of complete re- 
demption for society will come when 
the prophecy uttered by Ezekial shall 
have been fulfilled : 

“And I will give you a new heart, 
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and put a new spirit within you : and 
I will take away the stony heart out 
of your flesh, and will give you a heart 
of flesh. And I will put my spirit in 
the midst of you : and I will cause you 


to walk in my commandments, and to 
keep my judgments and do them.” 
With Hope as the guardian angel of 
our ambition, let us strive for the ful- 
fillment of the prophecy ! 


LITERARY AMBITIONS * 

BY THE REV. MORTIMER E. TWOMEY. 


Man born of woman lives his little 
life upon this earth, and, during his 
crossing upon the stage, he enacts a 
drama of vivid scenes and massive re- 
sults. From the first awakening of 
the senses, through the dawning and 
growth of reason, until comes the still- 
ness of the tomb, he is a striving, 
struggling entity. Imaginations, ideas, 
desires lead him on. There is outside 
him what he would make his own. 
There is the presentation to sense, to 
reason, to will of what promises to 
him contentment. He longs, he seeks, 
he gains or he fails. But, within him 
there is an increasing ambition to go 
beyond and outside that realm which 
is himself, and to be master of the do- 
minions which he contemplates. 

Civilization has been described as 
the attempt of man to get back to 
where Adam was before his fall. And 
prostrate humanity finds in its perpet- 
ual yearning to the old mastery of 
reason over sense, and calmness over 
passion, the influence of the Good 
Samaritan of its immortality. 

Viewing the nobility of our origin 
from which we have fallen, and the 
eternity of grandeur to which we are 
tending, our whole being stirs itself 
into vast development, broad-reaching 
energy, incomparable determination, 
excellent achievements. 

* A lecture delivered at the Catholic Summer School 
of America, 1897. 


Failures, indeed, attend many an 
ambition. But, in the best light of 
Christian kindness, let us hope that to 
many, beyond our ken or conception, 
life is a success before angels if not be- 
fore men. 

And, among all the artistic attrac- 
tions for the human soul, none exert 
a more potent influence, none have 
had a more lasting power, none wield 
today a more compelling force, than 
the attraction of letters. Be it blind 
Homer that sings the paeans of victor- 
ious Greece, Dante the luridness of 
the Inferno, the glory of heaven, 
Shakespeare the varied passions of the 
heart, or Longfellow the sweet strains 
of Evangeline’s gentle love, the world 
listens, and all the world listens. He- 
rodotus writes his story of earliest 
times, Moses traces back to the origin 
of man, and beyond man, works into 
the chaos, and into the beginning 
when God created heaven and earth, 
Irving sails with Columbus across the 
pathless ocean to discover the New 
World, and Herodotus, or Moses, or 
Irving holds his world-wide audience 
spell-bound. 

Truth is the natural food of our 
minds, and our busy minds are ever 
searching out into the realms of truth. 
The great multitudes depend on the 
few, the men and women of taste, of 
leisure, of extra ambition, for the 
knowledge they are eager for, yet may 
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not of themselves attain. To some it 
is given to penetrate into the vastness 
of nature’s treasures, to bring iorth the 
light and brilliancy of truth, to mani- 
fest to an impatient, because famished 
populace, the splendor of science, of 
history, of poetry. 

The literary worker, true to his mis- 
sion, is a benefactor of humanity. For 
him, ambition is an incentive, an 
earnest to work. He may delve into 
the depths of the sea, journey over 
sub-marine mountains, look upon the 
untraveled bed of ocean, reveal what 
only the hollowed eyes of the ship- 
wrecked sailor have witnessed, or he 
may scale the mountain heights oi 
learning, and, when the pyramids fail, 
he may unveil the beauty of the stars, 
the grandeur of the solar system, and 
read beyond the scientific calculation 
of distances and time, the harmonious 
movement of all the stars about the 
throne of God. He may deal with the 
passing events of life, analyze the 
thoughts of the mind, the workings of 
its imagery, the carvings of its fancy, 
the emotions of its heart. He may 
startle, charm, captivate with knowl- 
edge, beauty, love. To him past and 
present and future are the fields where- 
in he works. Dynasties have arisen 
and have fallen to afford his pen the 
theme of story or of song. iEneas 
bore the old Anchises on his shoulders 
that Virgil might recount the pious 
ancestry of Augustus; Ulysses was 
shipwrecked that Homer might laud 
the hero’s virtue ; Jerusalem was de- 
stroyed that Jeremias might in mar- 
velous lamentations tell its ruins ; and 
Nero lived that Sienkiewicz might 
narrate the vanity which burnt Rome 
for a spectacle and Christians for a 
laughter. 


Ambitious Caesar, conquering Alex- 
ander, imperial Napoleon, destroyed, 
cursed even where they saved. Wolsey 
charged his successor to fling away 
ambition, for by that sin the angels 
fell, and how can man, the image of 
his Maker, hope to win by it. Men 
have been ambitious for power, for 
riches, for glory, and, too often, success 
has been ruin to thousands and tens 
of thousands about them, and such 
ruin would seem, even of necessity, to 
the furthering of their schemes. But, 
a true ambition in literature yields 
good to author and to all. 

We are dealing with a true ambi- 
tion. We feel that the pace has been 
set, a fast and hard one, that the 
heights have been climbed, stern and 
lofty, and the standard waving from 
those heights is no mean banner, that 
it has inspired the noblest minds of 
all times, in Israel and in Egypt, in 
Greece and in Rome, in France and 
in Italy, in Germany and in England, 
in Ireland and in America. The men 
and women who have climbed a little 
distance, and have looked in admira- 
tion, never in envy or despair, at the 
great heroes of the lower summit, the 
Lowells, the Longfellows, the O’Reil- 
ly’s ; the men and women who, braver 
and sturdier, have gone nearer to the 
top but have failed in the ruggedness 
of the topmost ascent, the Tassos and 
the Virgils and the Tennysons; and 
the immortal climbers who have no 
peers to dispute the claim of pre-emi- 
nence, the Homers, the Dantes, the 
Shakespeares ; ali have pointed out the 
pathway of perfection, and have vis- 
ited with undying scorn any but 
noble, true work. In literature, the 
standard of perfection is unattainable 
but by the chosen few, but the stand- 
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ard is set for the ages of ages, and, 
planted high and firm, it waves forever 
from the hills of Parnassus. 

What an achievement! what a glory! 
that a man writing in the companion- 
ship of his own thoughts shall stir the 
thoughts and win the admiration of 
ages yet unborn ! Dynasties totter, peo- 
ples disappear, but recorded thoughts 
endure! What immortality of earth 
can with this compare? What like- 
ness to the immortality destined for 
us by the Creator ? What a recompense 
for the hours of patient industry, of 
persevering toil, of victorious enthusi- 
asm? 

The great works of literature endure, 
because they are great works. The 
superficial, the thoughtless reader or 
writer may judge an ephemeral success 
as a sufficient reward for the labor 
spent in the making of a book, but 
your true enthusiast knows that the 
only apt reward is in the book’s influ- 
ence from generation unto generation. 
Critics may applaud or condemn; the 
multitudes may buy in quantities or 
consign to oblivion ; but the merit or 
demerit of the volume shall be tested 
in the crucible of time. 

And herein is evident the fact that 
in every true book must be enduring 
qualities, that not every production 
upon the market deserves even the 
title of a book, much less the perusal, 
the attention and the time of serious 
men and women. The book is the 
man or woman that produces it, in 
bone, in sinew, in mind, in heart, in 
all his soul. Picture to yourself the 
genesis of a true work of literature, be 
it in fiction, in history, in poetry ; be 
it the account of two brave armies at 
Gettysburg, for days arrayed in hostile 
encounter, winning here, losing there, 


advancing in one division, retreating 
in another, silencing a battery, deci- 
mating a regiment, combining, sepa- 
rating, hoping, despairing, consoling, 
falling, until to the one comes defeat, 
to the other, victory ; be it the degra- 
dation of the Scarlet Letter in the 
punishment of passion-led lives ; be it 
the denunciation of slavery in the pol- 
ished language of Wendell Phillipps, 
or the fierce cry of a frenzied people 
in the shouting of the Marseillaise ; in 
one and in all, a soul has been stirred 
to its inmost fibre, intellect has been 
aroused, emotions stirred, and the 
whole great heart of an immortal be- 
ing transferred to the spoken or the 
written word. 

The novice in literature is inclined 
to believe that hard work counts for 
little, that genius presides at every en- 
deavor, that all is the result of a happy 
inspiration, and that, the fervor over, 
the happy possessor has achieved fame 
and reward. But, here, as in all else, 
the true definition of genius is in the 
ability to do hard work. The impos- 
sible becomes easy to genius, but work, 
dull, persevering work has made it so. 
“ Labor vincit omnia” is the funda- 
mental motto for one ambitious in 
literature. Let no one even aim at 
success unless to him or her has come 
the determination and the will to plod, 
to dig, to delve, to prepare the rough 
ground, to remove the harsh stone and 
the choking weed, and then to nour- 
ish, to plant, to tend, to watch the 
growth, and expect fruit only in the 
harvest day, when, through the rains 
alternating with the sunlight, God has 
given the increase. 

The sluggard has no place in litera- 
ture. We picture to ourselves the de- 
votion of the man of science, who in 
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his laboratory dissolves the stones and 
studies the elements of the rocks, who 
visits far-off regions, the better to sur- 
vey the transit of Venus; we admire 
the statesman who gives his time and 
his influence to varied men and varied 
kingdoms that he may gain an advan- 
tage to his nation ; but, we can paral- 
lel their devotion and their sacrifices 
in the story of a blind Homer or a 
blind Milton, in our own Prescott or 
in our own Parkman. Such triumphs 
as Prescott and Parkman achieved 
make us blush at our indolence and 
make us appreciate the power of mind 
over matter, of will over adversities. 
To Prescott, no means was given to 
arrive at the knowledge of Spanish his- 
tory except through the eyes of an- 
other. And those eyes he directed and 
used as if his own, to our amazement 
and rapture when we read his Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella or marvel at his 
Conquest of Mexico. And the wonder 
grows for us anew that Parkman, after 
spending his time and his health 
among the Dakotas, to gather the in- 
formation he needed for his histories, 
should with weak eyes and a broken 
constitution have given to us his works 
of elegant diction and great research. 

These then are the necessary condi- 
tions for the success of one who would 
climb the heights of literature and 
rank his name with even the lowliest 
of her favored children. And, be it 
here asserted, that to rank with even 
the lowliest is great honor to every 
noble-minded man or woman. They 
differ in degrees of excellence, but they 
all are stars of greater or lesser magni- 
tude, brilliant lights and captivating 
scintillations. 

But, while we place the elements of 
patience, of industry, of perseverance 


in the category of necessary conditions 
for literary workers, we must say that 
they still are only conditions. Here 
and there a great magic power of su- 
pereminent genius may elevate a writer 
above all his surroundings, but there 
is that essential in literature that no 
man or woman can ignore, and that 
essential is truth. The Creator has so 
decreed, and His decree shall stand. 
And, be it said to our great and ever- 
lasting glory that the excelling, en- 
during works of literature are all on 
the side and in the cause of truth. 
And, in speaking of truth, I speak 
likewise of its kindred, morality. I 
hold that the immoral book, purposely 
so, mainly so, is an untruthful book, 
that it does not appeal to the reason, 
but to the imagination of man, and 
that it disorders that kingdom which 
is his soul, and leads its captives from 
lying premises into false conclusions 
of irretrievable error. I speak not of 
a book from whose pages here and 
there looks forth a hideous feature, of 
books professedly good, yet setting 
forth of a necessity in the general plan 
the cause or the effects of human de- 
pravity in individuals. The general 
tone of the book, not the chance evil 
hidden here or there, is to be consid- 
ered. In the most beautiful field of 
flowers, a poisonous plant may be 
found ; on the sweetest rose, the thorn 
will grow ; beneath our feet that tread 
the velvet lawn, the snake may hiss. 
These dangers we know and guard 
against, yet they do not detract from 
the beauty and the scent and the 
pleasure of garden, of flower or of field. 
I have heard Ben Hur condemned for 
one chapter, and, after re-reading that 
chapter most carefully, I feel justified 
in all conscience to place the book in 
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the hands of every pure, noble-minded 
girl. I have heard multiplied regrets 
that Quo Vadis has accorded some 
pages to the licentiousness of Nero’s 
court. I agree that the omission of 
details would in places be desirable, be 
safer for young imaginations, but I 
believe the author has withal so treated 
his subject that no mature mind need 
suffer harm, and that these very de- 
tails only serve to bring out the power, 
the Almighty power, of Christ’s reli- 
gion, which could so change a lost 
world. The reading of the whole book, 
its general tone, its absorbing influ- 
ence, its magic inspiration to Christian 
aims and ideals, are the tests of its 
value. Not dissection should be our 
aim, but the viewing of the whole 
story in its vitality. And then the 
horror for vice must pervade every 
one capable of being charmed with the 
beauty and innocence of Lygia, the 
gradual change of the pagan Vinicius 
into the Christian hero, the sturdy 
faith of Peter, the magnificent love of 
Paul. 

The Bible, the book among books, 
deals not alone with the Redemption, 
but with the fall of man, points out to 
us not only the glories of Olivet, 
but the abyss of Sodom, dwells not 
only on the steadfastness of John, but 
on the treason of Judas. It is the 
book to be read by all, to be an every- 
day companion, teacher, inspiration, 
guardian, but a book withal to be read 
with discrimination, with the intellect 
informing the heart and reining in the 
imagination, lest some things in it 
shall be wrested by ourselves to our 
own destruction. And, like to this 
best of all books, God’s inspired word, 
must be to us other books in due pro- 
portion. “Test all; hold to what is 


good.” And, speaking on this subject, 
there comes to mind a powerful book, 
one of thought, of splendid diction, of 
absorbing interest, of ennobling theme. 
And yet, because of a few short pages, 
not even the author’s own, but trans- 
lated from another language and intro- 
duced for illustration, I have always 
felt the book to be unsafe for young 
minds, while well adapted for older 
heads. 

In the struggle which some of our 
writers make for positions, there is a 
seeking of advancement along the line 
of art for art’s sake. This word has 
come to the excuse of every unsafe, as 
well as every depraved author. And 
the great reading public has been dis- 
posed to regard the assault upon the 
eternal principles of virtue with much 
akin to leniency, if not to pardon. Hu- 
man nature is weak ; therefore, portray 
its weakness. We feel better from asso- 
ciation with those who, like ourselves, 
are prone to failure. Well, indeed, if in 
the manner of the Bible, the sinner 
could be presented as deserving, win- 
ning the chastisement of divine justice, 
and, won to repentance before receiving 
pardon. I never could feel a dash of 
sympathy for the book Trilby. I felt 
its purpose was ignoble, its pages vile, 
and its tendency downward, and I won 
almost condemnation for saying this 
at the time of Trilby’s appearance. 
But I gladly learn that the German 
critics have recently received the play 
with destroying contempt. “The 
Damnation of Theron Ware” has de- 
generation in its pages equal to the 
most famous of Thomas Hardy’s pro- 
ductions, while the authoress of Little 
Lord Fauntleroy has added shekels to 
her stores at the price of injured souls. 
.What a pity to witness such a perver- 
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8ion of talent, such a desire to imitate 
the mud-flinging of certain French 
writers. There are better schools than 
that of Zola, and talent is better em- 
ployed than in walking on his path. 
Not all the talent in the world can jus- 
tify wrong, nor can the wanton degra- 
dation of one immortal soul be atoned 
for by the plea of “ art for art’s sake.” 

Is it ambition that leads Frederic, 
or Hardy, or Burnett astray? Some 
men become irreclaimable drunkards, 
because their pride makes them imi- 
tate men of stronger wills. Others can 
drink, then why can’t I? But they 
cannot. Others, Shakespeare above 
all, can deal with the most imperious 
passions of the soul, deserve the title 
of the world’s greatest dramatist, be 
called nature’s true poet, the paragon 
of writers. Then, says talent, as Shakes- 
peare in the drama, so shall I be in 
fiction. Talent says this, while only 
genius, superlative genius, can ever 
imitate Shakespeare. The men and 
women of mere talent fail in their pres- 
entation of vice, and their very fail- 
ure proves the lack in them of the 
divine light and power of genius. They 
write the condemnation of their own 
pride, and gain beyond the passing 
tribute of venality, a deserved oblivion. 

Where the genius of a Shakespeare 
presides, vice never triumphs, weak- 
ness never compels admiration, sin 
never wins applause. There is admira- 
tion for the intellect of Falstaff, dis- 
gust at his animalism ; there is abso- 
lute loathing for the luxurious Henry 
VIII., esteem and love for his noble 
queen, she of Aragon. Genius partakes 
of immortality, and, with its keen in- 
terspection within eternal decrees and 
unchangeable counsels, knows that 
the wages of sin is death, and that 


the Damocles’ sword of retribution is 
ever poised over the persisting sinner’s 
head. 

A great wrong it is to hail each new 
production with joy, before examining 
the book’s claim to a place in litera- 
ture. Put down as mediocrity, never 
as genius, the abilities of the dark- 
lantern writers who struggle among us 
for fame. Consign them to their place 
in the offal-market, and, perhaps, when 
they find themselves forced to partake 
of the husks of swine, with which they 
fain would fill the reading public, the 
spirit of the Prodigal may lead them 
to return to their father’s house of 
truth and morality. And, until they 
show the willingness to return, no 
Christian man or woman, especially 
no woman of refinement, of chastened 
thoughts and disciplined will, should 
be seen raking over their ash-heaps or 
feasting on their garbage. Carry this 
out to the extremity, ostracising all 
that promotes such degeneration, from 
the magazine that prints the serial to 
the theatre that offers the dramatized 
version of the sinful book. 

And in like manner, and, perhaps, 
no less severely, be a Macaulay to ev- 
ery presumptuous Montgomery. Culti- 
vate a taste for literature, live with the 
best authors, until they have trained 
you in that discipline of taste which 
tolerates no deception. Then, by com- 
parison with the works that have stood 
the test of generations, estimate those 
who today claim your homage. Be 
honest ; be just ; not ready to condemn 
unheard, nor yet to vaunt undeserv- 
edly. Thus, you encourage ability 
that frequently i3 pushed aside in the 
mass of mediocrity, and you consign 
to forgetfulness the ephemeral produc- 
tions of inferiority. But, alas! only 
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time can produce this desideratum, in 
the presence of such hollow criticism 
as we are regaled with today. Many 
an advertisement of books, equally 
with those of theatrical plays and pat- 
ent medicines, appears in the reading 
portion of our daily papers, and is the 
composition of some one too friendly 
to the publishers. After a short ex- 
perience as a critic of books for a mag- 
azine, I abandoned the task, finding it 
impossible to act honestly with the 
public. Some most reputable publish- 
ing houses ceased to forward new 
books, immediately that an honest 
criticism was given of an inferior, or a 
useless, or a vapid book. To be a suc- 
cessful critic on any struggling paper 
or magazine, you must praise and 
magnify every leaflet, pamphlet and 
booklet coming through your hands, 
until Little Red Riding Hood will 
compare with Macbeth in tragic inter- 
est, and Mother Goose with the Mer- 
chant of Venice in vein of humor and 
pleasantry. “ A friendly eye,” quoth 
Cassius, “ would never see such faults.” 
“A flatterer’s would not,” answered 
Brutus, “ ’though they be as huge as 
high Olympus.” Let us not be flatter- 
ers to conceal defects, but friends to set 
them forth, and then the useless will 
sink down, and, on stepping-stones of 
these dead things, talent and merit 
will rise to eminence. 

A wrong point of view is generally 
responsible for our glaring errors, our 
miserable short-comings, and our de- 
plorable failures. And a great error 
is committed, however unwittingly, by 
some people when they regard the 
multitude as incapable of fine taste, of 
true discernment in literature. The 
preacher learns that the people, gener- 
ally considered, who listen to his teach- 


ings from the pulpit are capable of 
following him in the discussion of the 
sublimest truths. If only he will 
address his hearers in plain, simple 
language, they will understand, as well 
as he who speaks it, the doctrine he 
sets forth. And in the simplicity of 
language, he needs no vulgarism, no 
colloquialism, but should use words of 
refinement, of elegance, of purest and 
choicest diction. The doctrine thereby 
receives an added charm, appealing to 
the people, as do the dogmas of reli- 
gion presented in the glow and bril- 
liancy of the Church’s loveliest and 
grandest ceremonies. And, in like 
manner, the reader can acquaint him- 
self with the beauties of letters, and 
receive an intense delight from the 
choicest authors, if only a little care 
and training be spent upon him. The 
people, as a people, have the greatest 
of capabilities. There is no limit to 
their power of understanding all that 
comes within the range of the human 
intellect, while they can grasp in the 
security of faith, eternal and infinite 
truths. We, who are interested in the 
present movement of extending to the 
many yet unreached the advantages 
of our literature, should be fully con- 
vinced of the vast intellectual powers 
of our people. Starting here we make 
no mistake, and we shall never regret 
the endeavor to lead all whom we may 
influence along the ways of the high- 
est culture. 

We should begin with the children. 
If we may not present to them the un- 
edited works of Shakespeare, we may 
educate their young minds to grow in 
that direction by Charles Lamb’s pre- 
sentation of the prince-poet to im- 
mature minds. The little ones are 
charmed in every way by the stories 
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of the Bible, Moses and Samuel and 
David and Tobias. And, skillfully 
used, these stories establish in them not 
only faith but the yearning for worthy 
influential stories all through life. 
Only let these stories, whether in writ- 
ing or in speech, be presented to them 
in beauteous adornings. The main 
point is to teach them the immense 
gulf between the pure gold and trash, 
between truth and humbug. No child 
ever trained to appreciate Sir Walter 
Scott will waste his time on dime 
novels, nor will the admirer of Dick- 
ens be content with Roe or Optic. In 
the best authors, the young mind will 
not seize the meaning of every line, 
nor grasp the full intent of each para- 
graph. Be it so. Educate his taste, 
discipline his intellect, give to his 
memory worthy lessons, and to his 
imagination honest scenes, and the 
growth to the conception of the classics 
will be marvelous. Passing by the 
letters that compose and the pages 
that frame the words, he will investi- 
gate the very pith of the author’s 
meaning. 

And, as for children, so, too, for our 
young people in shop and store. They 
have been long away from school and 
its influences. The years of earlier 
education appear fruitless. Organize 
a Reading Circle in their midst, bring 
them into contact with the school- 
teacher, the public speaker, the ready 
debater, the trained writer. They will 
timidly refuse to join your Reading 
Circle, claiming that they cannot write 
essays. Tell them that they shall be 
only listeners. Go out upon the high- 
ways and the byways and compel them 
to enter. And begin at once with the 
best authors. Waste no time upon 
preliminaries. Did Abraham Lincoln 


call for the training of even one gener- 
ation of the slaves in the ways of free- 
dom before he gave liberty in one stroke 
of the pen to five millions of bonds- 
men ? Sign at once the Emancipation 
Proclamation in every Reading Circle, 
by making Longfellow and Lowell and 
Hawthorne and Scott and Tennyson 
your lecturers, your ordinary teachers. 
And the shop-girl and the young man 
at the bench will quickly leap on be- 
fore you, delighted and enraptured 
with the view presented to them, gaz- 
ing in amazement upon teeming field 
and opening glade, upon the wealth of 
stream and plain and forest, and, grasp- 
ing the staff of these guides, they will 
roam the world-wide universal domains 
of Shakespeare, the Eden of Milton, 
and the eternal shores of Dante. The 
good book, the strong book will evoke 
the exercise of hidden powers, will as- 
tonish the possessor of the mind to 
appreciate real literature, will excite 
the zest of living, the desire to be 
seated at the best table, and the enthu- 
siasm that, coming from work, leads 
on to better, more exalting work. 

It is our endeavor, the endeavor of 
every one of us interested in this Sum- 
mer School, to rise to the heights. 
They who plan the work from year to 
year are seekers for the best influences. 
They have chosen a place of beauty 
where nature and history vie with 
each other to charm the visitor, to en- 
thuse the imagination, and to arouse 
the mind. Lake and hill and chasm 
invite to the exploration of what is 
passing, and of what, though past, lin- 
gers in the immortality of brave deeds 
attempted, of freedom fought for, and 
ot glory gathered. And, in such a 
presence, and under the aegis of such 
associations, we feel inspired to seek 
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the richest treasures of literary delving, 
of philosophic love, and of theological 
training. 

We have come into the work with 
willing minds and willing hands. Let 
us every one put our hand to the 
plough, not looking back, but forward, 
that we may be worthy of the prom- 
ised reward. We are individuals glean- 
ing in the harvest fields, and if, like 
Ruth, we shall find only the few ears 
left by the reapers, we shall yet gather 
a rich armful of blessings. But we 
must realize that in this work the 
principle of solidarity, as in other great 
works, is of paramount necessity. We 
want to enrich ourselves, but we want 
also to convey the spirit of acquiring 
to even the inert among our people. 
God has scattered His beauties in pro- 
fusion about us. Richer than Solomon 
in all his glory is the lily, and the 
grass so green that rests our eyes, to- 
morrow is cast into the oven, and the 
proudest sunset fades away before our 
vision, the rainbow dissolves and the 
glories of the day are dispelled like the 
baseless fabric of a dream to be suc- 
ceeded by the new glories of the new 
day. What an example for us! We 
rejoice in literature and its beauties. 
Then we should scatter them in pro- 
fusion. Calm science and proud phi- 
losophy and impenetrable theology 
shall gain a new meaning to us if they 
be adorned with literary care. Even 
the plainest newspaper article need not 
disdain the laws of taste, of honesty 
and of beauty. How quickly even on 
the page of more than a score of differ- 
ent subjects, we discern the inexpres- 
sible something that wins us to over- 
look the headlines and then settle 


down gladly to read the column or 
two by such a sweet writer as Richard 
Malcolm Johnston. We want more 
of this. The settings of the table en- 
hance our appetite. The dainty gar- 
den grasses, the few waving lilies, the 
single rose even delights the eye, 
soothes the mind, makes us at peace 
within us and without us. And, akin 
to this, is the literary charm of which 
we can be the ready partakers, if only 
all who claim our time shall deserve 
it, when they convey their truths in 
beautifying raiment. A little essay on 
the writing of letters, a talk with 
friends on friendship, hardly promise 
more than the commonplace, but, when 
Miss Katherine Conway is the hostess, 
we are the guests at the table of cul- 
ture and elegance. 

“Nil tetigit quod non ornavit,” is 
said of Goldsmith. And is it not fit- 
ting that we should require of all who 
write or speak as by profession that 
they shall adorn all that they touch? 
We require of the actor that he shall 
add to the qualities of voice a finish, 
an ease, a grace of action, the union of 
ability, of study, of practice, and of 
desire to please his audience. And we 
should require no less of the writer. 
Truth can and should be beautiful 
even to the telling of it. Our Divine 
Teacher communicated His saving 
truths in the simple elegance, the al- 
luring charm of parables. David told 
his griefs, his sins, his repentance and 
his joys in the figurative melody of 
the Psalms, and Isaias denounced the 
treachery of Israel, prophesied the ad- 
vent of the Messias in his pages of 
unparalleled magnificence. 
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THE NEW YORK ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION * 

BY BROTHER POTAMIAN, D. SC. 

Manhattan College, New York City. 


Electrical exhibitions bid fair to be- 
come annual events in Greater New 
York. The second of the kind, under 
the auspices of the New Y ork Electrical 
Society, is now attracting crowds to 
the halls of Madison Square Garden. 

The inaugural ceremony was mark- 
ed by such features as congratulatory 
messages from the President and Vice- 
President of the United States', and »n 
address from Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, 
as well as by such a concourse of visit- 
ors as rendered futile any attempt at 
inspection or comfortable perambula- 
tion. 

The orator of the evening is well 
known in and out of the city, not only 
as a politician and a railway magnate, 
but also as a felicitous post-prandial 
speech-maker. 

In his address he briefly referred to 
the illustrious Philadelphia printer, as 
well as to the discoveries of Henry and 
the inventions of Morse. Then fol- 
lowed volleys of well-rounded sonorous 
periods about telegraphs and tele- 
phones, about annihilating time and 
space, and girding the earth round 
with magic wires. 

After delivering himself of these and 
other appropriate commonplaces, Mr. 
Depew took leave of the magnetic field 
and betook himself to the evidently 
more congenial sphere of politics. 
Commodore Dewey had just crushed 
the Spanish fleet at Manila, and 
though the news of the victory was 
neither official nor confirmed, the ora- 

•From London Engineering. 


tor of the evening waxed warm and 
warmer still over the achievement, un- 
til his sympathetic heaiers, forgetting 
all their electrical surroundings, rose to 
their feet and made the vast building 
ring with sound-waves of all sorts of 
length and amplitude, while hats and 
handkerchiefs were made to describe 
all manner of figures in three-dimen- 
sional space. The climax came when 
the hoary-headed and silvery-tongued 
orator intoned the “ Star Spangled 
Banner” and the excited multitude 
took up and continued the spirited 
bars of America’s patriotic song. 

But, standing round Mr. Depew 
were many cool and sober-minded 
electricians, engineers, and professors, 
who asked one another what all this 
denunciation of Spain, laudation of 
England, and eulogizing of American 
sailors had to do with the Electrical 
Exhibition, and it was generally con- 
ceded that as Mr. Depew knowingly 
allows himself to be considered a pop- 
ular orator, he is bound sometimes to 
indulge in claptrap, and cannot help 
occasionally playing u to the gallery.” 

The exhibition, as we have said, has 
been organized by the New York Elec- 
trical Society, a body that is making 
praiseworthy efforts to include in its 
ranks all the electrical talent of New 
York and its vicinity. On its roll of 
membership there are five hundred 
names, and some of these belong to prom- 
inent workers in the electrical field. 
The Society is not yet out of its teens, 


having been founded in 1881 , “for the 
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advancement of electrical knowledge, 
and for the study of electrical and 
other scientific phenomena.” The ac- 
tual president is Dr. Michael I. Pupin, 
of Columbia University, and its secre- 
tary, an able and pushing man, is Mr. 
George H. Guy. 

It is the common verdict that this 
Society deserves great credit for the in- 
telligent and successful manner in 
which the Exhibition is organized and 
administered. 

Among the exhibits we meet dyna- 
mos, motors, motor-dynamos and alter- 
nators of various types and of all sizes. 
There are storage batteries, too, from 
the dwarf to the mammoth, motor- 
vehicles, effective groupings of glow 
lamps, a car running on the under- 
ground-trolley system, showing plough, 
shoe and electrical connections; two 
carriages illustrating the “ third rail ” 
method of electric traction, electric 
launches, specimens of W eston’s beauti- 
ful ammeters and voltmeters, and a mul- 
titude of pleasing electrical novelties. 

In our rambles round the Exhibi- 
tion we noticed a few collections pos- 
sessing special interest. Foremost 
among these is Edison’s model illus- 
trating his method of separating the 
iron particles from the crushed magnetic 
iron ore. The real plant is erected in 
the mountains near Lake Hopatcong, 
New Jersey, and is capable of hand- 
ling four thousand tons of crude mate- 
rial a day. The rock is first loosened 
by dynamite, then excavated from the 
face of the vein by steam-shovels, 
hauled on skips to the crushers, and 
then passed through a succession of roll- 
ing and crushing machines. There is 
one mile of electro-magnets in the 
plant, and the crushed rock passes 
several times in front of their poles 


until the separation is fairly com- 
plete. The sand falls vertically, but 
the iron particles are deflected into a 
curved stream and fall into appropri- 
ate receptacles. It is estimated that 
every four tons of rock will yield one 
ton of a mixture of sand and iron par- 
ticles, the iron forming about ninety- 
one per cent, of the concentrate. 

The concentrated iron is next mixed 
with a binding material, and the paste- 
like compound is carried to machines 
in which it is moulded into briquettes 
weighing one pound each. These 
briquettes are automatically transfer- 
red to cars outside the works and con- 
veyed to the blast furnaces of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The sand is also removed automat- 
ically and sold for building purposes. 
There is but little absolute waste in this 
ingenious process, as everything ground 
up has 'a distinct marketable value. 

Another interesting exhibit shows 
the Wellman’s system of fastening a 
torpedo to the hull of a battle-ship. 
This is effected by means of electro- 
magnets located near the forward end 
of the torpedo. The coils are energized 
by a primary or by a storage battery 
placed within the torpedo shell, the 
electric circuit being closed by the 
operator before the dreaded engine is 
started on its errand of destruction. 
The closing of the switch allows the 
current to circulate round the coils of 
the magnet. A powerful field is thus 
created on the outside of the torpedo- 
shell, the effect of which is to fasten 
the torpedo to the iron or steel hull of 
the doomed vessel. It will there re- 
main securely moored until the bat- 
tery current is interrupted either 
through outside agency or by explo- 
sion of its contents. 
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In another part of the Exhibition a 
deep tank has been erected for the pur- 
pose of showing how submarine mines 
are fixed in position and fired. The 
model mines consist of small charges 
of powder in which is placed an elec- 
trical fuse. On closing the circuit the 
explosive is fired, and a miniature 
battle-ship is tossed up in the air, the 
work of destruction being effectively 
simulated. 

At this critical juncture (May 18th), 
everything relating to the protection 
of coasts and harbors has special inter- 
est for the people of the United States, 
and the management of the Exhibi- 
tion was well advised in ordering the 
preparation of “The Night Scene at 
Sandy Hook.” The formidable mines 
are seen anchored to the floor of the 
glazed, oblong tank, while tiny red 
lamps glowing at the surface indicate 
the line of danger. A cruiser and a 
few small craft give reality to the scene 
which, despite its weirdness, brings a 
sense of relief and security to the heart 
of every citizen of Greater New York. 

Wireless telegraphy — as it is popu- 
larly called— is represented in its latest 
phase by Mr. W. J. Clarke, of New York 
City. The transmitter is placed on one 
gallery and consists of the usual induc- 
tion coil and triad of polished brass 
spheres. The sparks that pass between 
these balls being of an oscillatory char- 
acter generate corresponding disturb- 
ances in the ubiquitous ether, and it is 
these long waves that close the distant 
local circuit of the receiver by their 
action on the few grains of metallic 
powder which form the coherer. In its 
normal condition, the resistance of this 
thin layer is exceedingly high ; but as 
soon as the waves from the transmit- 
ting instrument beat upon it, its re- 


sistance falls enormously. This great 
decrease permits the current from a 
single cell to flow round a local circuit 
and energize the magnets of a high- 
resistance relay which, in turn, draws 
up its armature and works a Morse 
sounder. Before another signal can be 
received, the layer of filings must be 
thrown back into its highly-resisting 
condition. This is effected in the 
Clarke apparatus by placing a relay in 
multiple with the sounder, so that the 
two instruments are actuated at the 
same time. The vibrating tongue of 
the relay taps the glass tube contain- 
ing the filings and thus causes the re- 
quired decoherence. 

The distance between the transmit- 
ter and receiver is one hundred and 
fifty feet. Instead of the Morse sounder, 
an ordinary electric bell is used. Both 
the principal instruments behave well ; 
while we were examining the appara- 
tus, however, we noticed that the 
coherer seemed to need a little coaxing 
from time to time. 

Close to this highly interesting ex- 
hibit is a dark room in which X-ray 
demonstrations are given. The object 
of the installation is not to show the 
various appliances of radiography nor 
the scientific results hitherto achieved, 
but merely to gratify that strong ele- 
ment in human nature, viz : curiosity. 
For the trouble of waiting his turn, the 
visitor is rewarded by the gruesome 
sight of some of the elements of his 
osteological system. 

“ Effects of high tension currents on 
animal organisms” is a very catching 
inscription. Like many another search- 
er for electrical information, we were 
lured by its attractiveness, and on in- 
quiry what did we find? Little else 
than the remains of two eagles that 
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had the temerity to alight on the power 
transmission-lines of a Californian 
electric company just at a time when 
they were carrying a current at a pres- 
sure of ten thousand volts. It is sur- 
mised that after alighting on the wires 
they had some differences, and when, 
in the development of the quarrel, 
their beaks or claws touched each other, 
the conductors were short-circuited, 
and the eagles almost entirely crema- 
ted. The fragments found and shown 
in the exhibition consist of one skull, 
four feet, and parts of legs. 

Accompanying the remains of the 
electrocuted eagles, and presenting a 
puzzle by their almost perfect condition, 
are two owls which met their doom 
while perching on a ten thousand volt 
line. One night the men on duty at a 
certain Californian generating station 
were alarmed by a gradual change that 
occurred in their electric meters. The 
ammeter showed increased output, 
and the voltmeter a corresponding 
diminution in pressure. They were 
nonplused; they could not account 
for this variation of their electrical 
quantities ; fortunately the lines soon 
returned to their normal working con- 
ditions. The cause of the disturbance 
was not discovered for several days. A 
telephone lineman, making his tour of 
inspection, found the clue. Two night- 
birds caused all the trouble, but they 
paid for it with their lives. One of 
them was found hanging down 
from the ten thousand volt wire by 
one of its talons, while the other 
bird of ill omen lay prone on the 
ground beneath. The enterprising line- 
man undertook to remove the depend- 
ing owl by swinging a piece of tele- 
phone wire against it; but when the 
wire struck the bird the man fell to the 


ground, and for a time was unable to 
move hand or limb. Happily he re- 
covered from the shock, and is now 
giving all ten thousand volt lines full 
right of way. 

A small room in the exhibition has 
been set apart and arranged like a 
place of worship. It has its seats, 
lectern, and organ. It is fitted up for 
the purpose of showing the efficiency 
of vacuum tubes for the purpose of 
general lighting. The tubes are very 
large, bent so as to follow the curva- 
ture of the arched roof, and placed at 
regular distances apart. When the 
current is switched on, the tubes are 
filled with a white, striated and slight- 
ly pulsating glow that lights up the 
chapel pleasantly, though not very 
abundantly. The tubes are always 
nearly at the temperature of the room, 
so that we have practically light with- 
out heat. This system of illumination 
is the invention of Mr. D. McFarlan 
Moore, who is said to be the pioneer in 
vacuum-tube lighting. 

A novel and very popular feature of 
the Exhibition is the representation in 
wax of some of the characteristic stages 
and leading discoveries in the history 
of electrical development. These life- 
like tableaux were prepared under the 
direction of such men as Dr. Park 
Benjamin, Prof. Crocker, and Mr. T. C. 
Martin. This is sufficient guarantee 
of their accuracy and suggestiveness. 
The groups are very realistic, and as 
printed explanations accompany each, 
they afford much ready information. 
The first is appropriately called pre- 
historic, as it represents a Syrian wo- 
man plying her amber spindle. By rub- 
bing up against her dress the spindle 
becomes electrified and attracts to itself 
loose filaments and other light objects. 
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The second is the mariner’s compass 
group. It shows a bar of steel that has 
been rubbed with the lodestone, resting 
on the rim of a little tin bowl which 
floats in a bucket of water. An old 
Norse sailor is eagerly watching the 
mysterious magnet, while another 
stands close to the mast paying the 
penalty then usually inflicted on any 
one found tampering with the mari- 
ner’s guide. This penalty, imposed by 
a sea-code of great antiquity, con- 
demned the culprit to have a knife 
thrust through his hand into the mast, 
and to remain there without food or 
drink until he tore himself away. 

The next symbolical group is a beau- 
tiful one. It represents Gilbert, of 
Colchester, the father of electricity, 
explaining to Queen Elizabeth his 
theory that the earth is a great magnet. 
He holds a terrella in his left hand, 
and the intentness of the Queen shows 
that the illustrious Doctor has elicited 
the deepest interest of his sovereign 
lady. In a corner of the alcove is a 
red-hot forge, recalling the many ex- 
periments made in his Colchester work- 
shop by Gilbert on the effect of heat- 
ing bars of iron and allowing them to 
cool in various positions relative to the 
magnetic meridian. 

A Franklin group was, of course, a 
necessity, and accordingly we have the 
kite experiment rendered after the 
philosopher’s own description. A fly- 
leaf might have appropriately recorded 
the fact that the field in which Frank- 
lin flew his exploring kite is now a 
street in the city of Brotherly Love, 
and is nightly resplendent with elec- 
tric light. 

Our countryman, Faraday, has been 


accorded a niche in the gallery of illus- 
trations. He is represented with a 
steel magnet in one hand, a coil-wound 
keeper in the other, thus recalling the 
epoch-making experiment of 1831, in 
which he obtained a tiny spark be- 
tween the ends of the coil when the 
keeper was suddenly applied to the 
magnet or wrenched from it, or as Mr. 
Herbert Mayo beautifully put it : 

Around the magnet, Faraday 

Was sure that Volta’s lightnings play; 

But how to draw them from the wire? 

He drew a lesson from the heart ; 

’Tis when we meet, ’tis when we part 

Breaks forth the electric fire. 

This famous experiment led, in due 
time, to the construction of dynamos, 
induction coils and transformers; it 
represents to-day in the United States 
alone an investment of two thousand 
million dollars. 

Three other groups complete this 
interesting section of the Exhibition, 
viz : Stephen Gray, the Charterhouse 
Pensioner, experimenting on electri- 
cal conductors, Dean Von Kleist with 
his Leyden phial, and Galvani with 
his frictional machine and quivering 
frog legs. 

These various tableaux are accom- 
panied by descriptive cuttings from 
Gilbert’s De Magnete , Franklin’s Mem- 
oirs, Tyndall’s Life of Faraday, and 
chiefly from Dr. Park Benjamin’s 
“Intellectual Rise of Electricity.” This 
last is an extensive and scholarly work 
in which the progress of electrical sci- 
ence is not only chronologically re- 
corded and eloquently described, but 
also critically discussed by one who 
has achieved distinction in the field of 
electrical research. 
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COOPERATION OF UNITED CHARITIES* 


BY THOMAS M. MULRY. 


In this paper, I propose to give a 
few reasons why Catholics should co- 
operate more actively with people of 
other religious denominations in doing 
charitable work, because of the mutual 
advantage to be derived from such co- 
operation. One of the greatest hin- 
drances to this work in the past has 
been the distrust and suspicion of each 
other’s motives, which actuated the 
different charities. 

Religious prejudice has had much 
to do with this feeling. The spirit of 
proselytism was rampant among many 
of those so-called non-sectarian socie- 
ties, and the alleviation of the condi- 
tion of the poor or the caring for the 
children were but secondary motives. 
The main purpose was to draw the 
children away from the Church and to 
destroy her influence in every possible 
way. 

All the non-Catholic societies were 
not actuated by this feeling, but the 
activity of those in that field made 
Catholics suspicious of the others. 

There was certainly a strong feeling 
of prejudice against Catholics, and, 
whether this was due to ignorance or 
to malice, there was no question of its 
existence. This also tended to widen 
the distance between Catholics and 
non-Catholics. 

Add to this the prejudice of many 
of our people, brought from other 
lands, where they were persecuted for 
their faith, and the task of bringing 
together people so diametrically op- 

* A paper read at the Salon of the Catholic Club, 
New York City, April, 1898. 


posed to each other seemed a very 
hopeless one. With this state of af- 
fairs, it was useless to look for any 
concerted effort. 

The strange spectacle was presented 
of charitable societies working, each in 
its own way, for the good of the poor, 
and yet violating every principle of 
charity and religion in their inter- 
course with each other. 

This spirit of antipathy and opposi- 
tion could not fail to be destructive in 
its results. It created a sort of piracy 
among the charities. One was con- 
stantly poaching on the other’s do- 
mains and the professional pauper, 
the designing beggar and the avaric- 
ious were reaping a harvest over the 
disputes and the rivalries of the con- 
tending sects. A Catholic to-day, a 
Protestant to-morrow and a Hebrew the 
day after, he could carry on this trade 
with impunity. There was no danger 
of discovery while the charities kept 
so far apart. He applied to all and 
received help from all. His accommo- 
dating conscience enabled him to live 
in greater comfort than he could hope 
to enjoy from honest labor, so he 
labored not, but prospered more. 

We were not wholly free from blame, 
however. It is true we could not com- 
pete with our separated brethren in 
wealth or resources. They had the 
wealth; we had the poor. We were 
continualy in sore straits to provide 
for the many who looked to us for 
help, and yet the Catholic layman 
made no serious attempt to remedy this 
evil, but stood either idly or stolidly 
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by, leaving to Providence and an over- 
worked clergy the solution of the prob- 
lem. 

In 1882, or thereabouts, the Charity 
Organization Society was started in 
New York City. The objects of the 
Society were to prevent the indiscrim- 
inate giving of relief, to evolve a sys- 
tem that would be acceptable to all 
and to bring the various charities 
closer together. 

The Organization gave no relief, but 
acted as a sort of Charities Exchange, 
where all information could be ob- 
tained, and where people applying for 
assistance would be investigated and 
referred to proper relief societies. 

There was something repugnant to 
the Catholic idea of charity in this 
new scheme. It seemed like dragging 
the worthy poor before the public, and 
there was nothing to appeal to our 
people in an organization which ex- 
pended all its receipts in salaries and 
expenses, none going to the poor. 

We refused to co-operate with them, 
but after a few years a better under- 
standing developed itself. It was seen 
that there was a good side to the 
work. 

After the Organization had been in 
existence a few years, the attention of 
some of the members of the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul was called to the 
large number of Catholic children at- 
tending the various Protestant mis- 
sions and Sunday schools. Immedi- 
ately the Charity Organization Society 
was looked upon as the cause. 

It happened that the work of inves- 
tigating the matter was assigned to 
me. I called upon the committee of 
the Charity Organization Society. 
What did I find ? A body of ladies 
and gentlemen earnestly endeavoring 


to do something to help God’s poor, 
and most anxious for our moral sup- 
port and co-operation. 

There had been some Catholic gen- 
tlemen’s names used, but they had 
taken no active part. I found letters 
had been sent to clergymen, to Con- 
ferences of the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul, to the various charitable or- 
ganizations, but in most cases the let- 
ter had been thrown into the waste 
basket, the requests to assist ignored, 
and yet the people needed care and 
looking after. 

Despairing of obtaining assistance 
from Catholic sources, other people 
took on themselves the care of helping 
the families, with the result that, in 
many cases, the children were weaned 
from the Church. 

Bear in mind the class of Catholics 
which applied to them were generally 
the dissipated or careless ones, but in 
most cases having large families, for 
this very reason they particularly 
needed the care of the Church to win 
them back to good lives, or to at least 
save the children. Was it to be ex- 
pected our non-Catholic friends would 
do the work which we, as Catholic 
laymen, were neglecting ? Their duty 
was performed when they called our 
attention to the condition of such 
families, ours the responsibility of act- 
ing on their information. 

We saw at once the field this work 
opened for us. We saw also the dan- 
ger of neglecting this great means of 
doing good. Therefore, several Catho- 
lic gentlemen became actively con- 
nected with the association. We soon 
made our people familiar with its pur- 
poses ; we also received a warm wel- 
come from the Charity Organization 
Society. Our assistance was valued 
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very highly and our advice appre- 
ciated. 

It is true, we encountered many 
prejudices, and much dissatisfaction 
was expressed at our methods, but we 
were dealing with earnest, honest 
people, and when they studied our 
charities more closely and saw the mo- 
tive underlying all our work, none 
could be found more candid in their 
expressions of admiration for the 
boundless charity of the Church. 

From this beginning has spread a 
better feeling, a closer relation between 
the various charities than we had ever 
hoped for. It will certainly contribute 
more than anything else to that Chris- 
tian unity, which our beloved, august 
and respected Pontiff so earnestly rec- 
ommends. Perhaps the grand specta- 
cle of a body of laymen devoting their 
leisure time, the world over, to visiting 
and relieving the poor has excited the 
admiration of our non-Catholic friends 
more than anything else; — no paid 
agents, no class distinction, no petty 
social differences, all working gratu- 
itously for God’s poor, following the 
same rule, and practicing the same 
methods. 

I have dwelt somewhat at length on 
the relations ot the Society of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul with the Charity Organi- 
zation Society because that Society 
has been the great means of accom- 
plishing this co-operation and of ex- 
tending all the other charities. 

It is true, there are many points on 
which we do not agree. In fact, there 
are points on which we will never 
agree, until they come over to our way 
of thinking. But, we have learned to 
tolerate each other’s opinions, to give 
to each the freedom of thinking as 
each may think fit, and to do this 


without compromising one jot or tittle 
of the faith we value above all else. 

To-day Catholics are identified with 
the National Conference of Charities, 
with the Associated Charities of New 
York City, and there never was a bet- 
ter understanding between all the 
Charities. 

If the State Board of Charities, or 
the State’s Charities Aid Society, or 
any other organization, wishes to have 
some bill introduced in the Legisla- 
ture, all the Charities are called to- 
gether and, if opposition is shown by 
any one, every effort is made to make 
the measure acceptable to all before 
acting upon it. 

Your Committee on Catholic Inter- 
ests have seen evidence of this good 
feeling and of the great advantage of 
co-operation in the recent attendance 
at Albany, when Catholic and Protes- 
tant were united in opposing a bill 
which threatened to deprive us of our 
liberty of action in regard to our 
children. 

Another great advantage in this co- 
operation is the lesson it teaches us, 
that those outside the Church frequent- 
ly put us to shame in their zeal and 
activity in the service of the poor. 

We also appreciate the fact that 
much of the opposition ascribed to big- 
otry against our institutions is not due 
to that cause at all, but to a difference 
of opinion as to the best means of deal- 
ing with the poor. In our intercourse, 
we receive many valuable hints, and 
in return give them new ideas. We 
always have this consolation, that, no 
matter what may be their defects, and 
we know they are not perfect, our 
Catholic institutions compare favora- 
bly with any others, whether they are 
public or private. 
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I heard Mr. Lauterbach, in an ad- 
dress at the Catholic Protectory, say 
that until other religious denomina- 
tions could have within their folds the 
religious orders, who devote themselves 
for God’s sake to the care of the unfor- 
tunate, none could hope to equal the 
Catholic Church in her treatment of 
the poor and destitute. 

When we first started in this work 
of co-operation, people were found 
willing to sell themselves and their 
children to any religious sect that 
would pay the price. This traffic has 
been almost entirely stopped, and if 
the abuse exists in any shape at all, it 
is because of our neglect, as Catholics, 
to enter the field in larger numbers, to 
guard the interest of our children. 

The rights of each are respected, the 
evil of proselytism has received a great 
check, and it is but a question of a 
short time when there will be found 
the very best of feeling between the 
charities of all denominations, includ- 
ing those which were most antagonis- 
tic to us in the past. 

With our associates on the various 
District Committees of the Charity 
Organization Society, we compare notes, 
find those of our own people who are 
attending other churches, report to 
proper parties, have them turned over 
to us, and in this way bring them to 
the notice of the various pastors and 
charitable societies. When we make 
our report or notify the proper parties 
that the people they are assisting be- 
long to us, they at once take their 
hands off. As an evidence of the great 
benefit to the Church of this co-opera- 
tion, I recall the fact that in one parish, 
during one winter, six families were 
found in which the husband and wife 
had not been married regularly, or 


were such in name only. These fam- 
ilies applied to the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, were referred to the Cath- 
olic members of the Committee and by 
them placed in charge of the members 
of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 
They were, through the priests and 
Sisters, reconciled to the Church, and 
the children of those families, ten in 
number, the greater part of whom were 
never baptized, were brought within 
the fold. 

What was the result? 

Started on the right road, their bur- 
den taken off their consciences, these 
people became, in a very short time, 
self-supporting, and were able to take 
care of themselves. 

I could give you various instances 
by the hour of the spiritual and tem- 
poral good accomplished through this 
co-operation. 

In looking over the crowds of chil- 
dren going to summer homes in the 
country, we found that a large number 
off them were Catholics, and that most 
were sent to Protestant homes, where, 
for the time being, they were compelled 
to attend the religious services. 

Not having any Fresh Air Vacation 
Society under Catholic auspices, we 
felt it a difficult matter to handle, but 
as some of those associations were non- 
sectarian, and as the Charity Organi- 
zation Society had much to do with 
them, we complained that this vaca- 
tion business was drawing many of 
our children away from the Church. 

We were very quickly informed that 
if Catholic homes could be found in 
the country, willing to take children, 
ours would be sent to them under the 
same conditions, as the others were 
being sent. 

The St. Vincent de Paul Society 
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took up the work of finding such 
homes. One of the members made a 
tour of the State each spring. Each 
year homes are found among Catholic 
farmers in which the children are kept 
for two or three weeks free of charge. 
The country clergy enter with great 
interest into this work. Without their 
help, of course, nothing could be ac- 
complished. 

Last year 400 Catholic children were 
so placed. The Tribune Fresh Air 
Fund paid for all the transportation, 
and the agents of the Charity Organi- 
zation Society accompanied the chil- 
dren to the various places and returned 
with them to their parents at the end 
of the vacation. All this work was 
done without any cost to us. 

I wish some of our well-to-do Catho- 
lic ladies and gentlemen would start a 
Fresh Air fund, or identify themselves 
actively with some of those now in 
existence and not leave to non-Catho- 
lics so much of the work we should do. 

Through co-operation, we have suc- 
ceeded very often in having Catholic 
children returned to us who were 
placed in non-Catholic institutions 
and from which there seemed no pros- 
pect of having the children restored to 
us. Let me give you one instance. It 
is the old story — dissipated parents 
and innocent children suffering. 

Some members of the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul refused to help the 
family because of the drunken parents. 
I would remark in passing, that they 
evidently had not the spirit of the 
Society. 

The parents applied to one of the 
Children’s Aid Society Schools. The 
lady in charge helped them, gave them 
food, clothing, etc., and, feeling that 
the children were not safe in such 


keeping, had the parents surrender 
them to the Children’s Aid Society. 
There were five of them. One died, 
three were placed with Protestant fam- 
ilies in Iowa and one was about to be 
sent away when the case was brought 
to our attention. 

We felt that we had no right to find 
fault with the Society which had taken 
up the work that had been neglected 
by us, and we also found that we had 
no legal case. 

When told that I was going to tr^ 
co-operation, some of our people smiled 
and some called me an enthusiast. 
The Children’s Aid Society had never 
been known to give up any children 
in such a way. 

It took nine months to settle the 
business. We did it without any fight- 
ing, although there was some plain 
talking on both sides, and to-day the 
mother is a good, steady, hard-working 
woman, but the father is still a drunk- 
en loafer. Two of the children have 
been transferred to good Catholic 
homes in the same State under the 
charge of the Catholic priest, the other 
two children are home, and if we could 
manage the father the case would be 
settled. 

In addition to this, the Children’s 
Aid Society has placed five Catho- 
lic children, voluntarily, in Catholic 
homes in the West since we started on 
this case, and has even gone so far as 
to offer the services of its agent in 
finding Catholic homes for children in 
the country, and to do this under the 
direction of the priests. And we are 
also on more friendly terms than ever 
before with each other. 

Is not this a good result from co- 
operation ? 

I trust that what I have said will 
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set you thinking. If people will only 
stop to think, action will follow, and 
action is what is demanded of every 
Catholic to-day. 

Something more than lip service is 
required. Profession, without practice, 
does not count. Catholics should be 
proud of their faith and never ashamed 
to show by action their love for our 
Mother Church. Ozanam and a few 
choice kindred souls silenced the jeers 
and scoffs of cynical, infidel Paris by 
their deeds of Charity. They were in 
the world, of the world, and did not 
hesitate to enjoy the world’s pleasures. 
They filled their places in society, 
were to be seen at the theatres, at balls, 
at parties. Nothing in their appear- 
ance would distinguish them from 
their fellow men. But their lives of 
unostentatious self-sacrifice, of devo- 
tion to God’s poor, of wonderful 
achievements in charity, filled their 
world with respect and esteem for them 
and did more to win souls to God and 
His Church than theological discus- 
sions or controversial sermons could 
ever hope to win. 

We hear every day of the number of 
converts coming into the Church. 
May their numbers ever increase. But 
for the one we gain, dozens of our chil- 
dren are lost to the Faith, because of 
the criminal indifference of Catholics. 

I sometimes think we are too well 
off, and that a little more of the A. P. 
A. spirit would open our eyes to the 
importance of organization and of ma- 


terial effort in carrying on every good 
work. Much remains to be accom- 
plished. Catholic children are still in 
non-Catholic institutions and the doors 
of those institutions are closed to Cath- 
olic priests. 

If the men and women who are lis- 
tening to me will look down into their 
hearts, if each wiil find in what way 
he or she may do something in the 
cause of charity, and determine to do 
that work, be it great or small, then 
some good will result from this meet- 
ing to-night. 

In the various districts of the Char- 
ity Organization more Catholics are 
needed on the committees. The ladies 
will find opportunities here. In an 
organization like the Catholic Club 
there should be found plenty of good 
material to supply workers for every 
Catholic charity. We must not leave 
all the work to the clergy and the 
religious. 

We who are engaged in the various 
charitable works know that the mis- 
sion of the laymen is entirely distinct 
from that of the clergy. There is room 
enough for all. We also know that if 
Catholics were to take advantage of 
every opportunity placed in their way, 
there would be no fear of any more 
“leakages” in the Church, and we 
would present for the edification of the 
world and the glory of the Church, a 
record which would be unequalled in 
the history of charity. 
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BY JOHN HARRIGAN, M. D. 


“ Blest is she who knows no meaner strife, 
Than art’s long battle with the foes of life ; 
Whose cheering presence always brings re- 
lief, 

Who yields herself to sooth another’s grief. 
Nature’s truest servant, powerful to aid, 
Who dares the fate the bravest might evade ; 
Such are the toils, the perils that she knows, 
Days without rest, and nights without repose; 
Yet all unheeded for the love she bears 
Her fellow-beings whose ev’ry grief she 
shares.” 

The foregoing lines are a modifica- 
tion of the original ones, purposely 
selected because their author, Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, seemed pos- 
sessed of an exceptionally clear concep- 
tion of the risk incurred and the re- 
sponsibility assumed by those who 
adopt and who devote themselves to a 
vocation whose aim and object is the 
alleviation of suffering, the restoration 
of health, and the preservation of hu- 
man life. 

Health bears such a close relation- 
ship to the prosperity of the commu- 
nity that it has justified the trite say- 
ing, “ Public health is public wealth.” 
This being true, it necessarily follows 
that the restorers of the one must be 
accorded a prominent place among the 
producers of the other. 

If it were possible to estimate in 
money value the results of skillful 
nursing in shortening the duration of 
disease and in restoring to health pa- 
tients whose illness would end dis- 
astrously without such nursing, this 
accounting would undoubtedly show 

^An address delivered at the graduating exercises 
of St. Mary’s Hospital Training School for Nurses, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., April 21st, 1898. 


a large balance to the credit of each 
individual nurse while actively en- 
gaged in her work. The fact that we 
live in a commercial age, is a sufficient 
justification for calling attention to 
this matter; but, fortunately, the God 
of Mammon has not taken entire pos- 
session of the land. Rather, let us 
hope that in the future, as in the past, 
considerations other than mercenary 
ones will incite men and women to 
their best effort; that “the soothing 
balm of an approving conscience, the 
look of gratitude intended to supply 
what material compensation could not 
furnish,” will continue to be consid- 
ered among the coveted rewards for 
efficient service faithfully performed. 

The attention that nursing has at- 
tracted in the recent past, and the con- 
sideration it is receiving at the present 
time, may create an impression in the 
minds of some that the art of nursing 
is of recent origin. This is not so: 
nursing is as old as the human race ; 
and under the guidance of maternal 
instinct, was practiced “ with fond and 
anxious care” in primitive times, and 
under all conceivable circumstances 
and conditions. Its influence within 
the sacred precincts of the home, is the 
very foundation that gives to the word 
“ home ” its best significance. 

The only thing that is new in nurs- 
ing, therefore, is training; or, as I pre- 
fer to call it, education ; for education 
has been defined to mean “ any prepa- 
ration made in our youth for the sequel 
of our lives.” This definition, for the 
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purpose of its adaptation to trained 
nurses, might well be modified so as to 
read, “preparation made during the 
best years of our lives for the benefit 
of the lives of others.” 

The correctness of this modified defi- 
nition will not be questioned by those 
familiar with the facts, for thorough- 
ness in preparation is the watchword 
of the hour ; without it, the best results 
possible cannot be secured ; and if this 
is true in other callings, it is particu- 
larly so in the case of those who under" 
take the care of people who, for the 
time being, are unable to perform that 
duty for themselves. 

The importance of this undertaking 
cannot be over-estimated ; it seems to 
be fully recognized at the present time, 
and history teaches us that it has not 
escaped observation in the past. On 
the contrary, it appears that some of 
the best minds the world has ever pro- 
duced, have expended both energy and 
life in this kind of labor. 

The year 1633 must forever mark an 
epoch in the history of endeavor for 
the relief of human suffering. In that 
year four young women who volun- 
teered for the purpose, were placed by 
the great apostle of charity, St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, under the charge of Mme. 
La Gras, a noble woman, who had al- 
ready devoted many years of her life 
to the care of the poor. Such was the 
origin of the Sisters of Charity. From 
that modest beginning great results 
have followed, the Order having since 
been maintained by attracting to it 
pure and holy-minded women, some 
coming from humble and obscure 
homes, and others from the surround- 
ings of wealth and affluence, but all 
inspired by the same sublime motive 
— the desire to help the afflicted. The 


work performed, the results accom- 
plished, beneficent influence exerted 
by these noble women, ought to be 
sufficient to save the entire human 
race from its degenerate tendencies. 

The devotion with which the fol- 
lowers of St. Vincent de Paul have, 
during the past two hundred and 
sixty-five years, applied themselves to 
the work of caring for the poor and 
nursing the sick, seems to find a fitting 
supplement in the self-imposed task 
of Father Damien in caring for the 
wretched and hitherto neglected lepers 
of Molokai. The labors of this ideal 
servant of his Divine Master, during 
the seventeen year3 that his presence 
constituted the single star of hope in a 
long night of human misery, among 
the afflicted members of this doomed 
colony, has commanded the admira- 
tion of the civilized world, the earthly 
reward of these unparalleled years be- 
ing a leper’s grave. It seems safe to 
predict that this disinterested self-sac- 
rifice will be gratefully remembered as 
long as the human mind is capable of 
paying homage to modest heroism. 

Florence Nightingale, whose name 
has become a household word, made, 
early in life, a special study of meth- 
ods of caring for the sick. The benefi- 
cent results of her labors during the 
Crimean war and subsequently, have 
been fully acknowledged by all who 
had an opportunity to observe them. 

On this side of the Atlantic, we have 
the Florence Nightingale of America, 
in the person of Clara Barton. In 
considering what has been accom- 
plished by this noble woman, it seems 
difficult to determine in which under- 
taking she exercises the most com- 
manding influence over our admiration 
— whether as an individual, nursing 
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the sick and wounded during the war 
of the Rebellion, or planning to devise 
ways and means for their better care 
and protection; marking the graves of 
the dead patriots in the vicinity of the 
prison pen at Anderson ville; furnish- 
ing prompt and efficient relief to the 
sufferers from cyclone, fire, or flood, in 
various parts of the country; arguing 
before a committee of Congress to in- 
duce the government to participate in 
the humane and beneficent schemes 
contemplated by the Society of the 
Red Cross; or, at the present time, 
distributing relief to the starving non- 
combatants in the island of Cuba. 

Those who have been educated in 
the various training schools for nurses 
are quite familiar with all this. Would 
that others were equally welHnformed ! 
For if a sufficient number could be 
induced to follow the example of this 
magnificent woman, then war’s car- 
nage would cease, or at least its attend- 
ant horrors would be reduced to a 
minimum. 

It has been said that position, offi- 
cial or other, does not confer honor on 
the individual ; but that the individ- 
ual may bring honor to the office. 
What has been referred to, shows 
clearly that the nurse’s calling has 
been liberally honored by the illustri- 
ous men and women who have been 
its patrons, honored by the character 
of mind and heart of those who have 
participated in its labors. 

Among the latter, there is one, whose 
name has not, to the best of my 
knowledge and belief, been mentioned 
in this connection ; and if it has been 
reserved for me to be the first to call 
attention to it, I shall certainly be 
none the less pleased at having done 
so; for, in my judgment, this name 


should be placed on the honor roll of 
membership in the confraternity of 
nurses. 

In the year 1832, the Asiatic cholera 
raged with great virulence throughout 
the different countries of Europe; and, 
invading the American continent by 
way of Quebec, it made its appear- 
ance, a little later, among the soldiers 
of the United States army, then en 
route from the Canadian frontier to the 
Mississippi River. These troops were 
under the command of Major General 
Winfield Scott; and, when the dread 
disease broke out among his men, Gen- 
eral Scott, instead of issuing orders and 
giving directions from a safe distance, 
set to work quietly and unostenta- 
tiously and assisted in nursing his sick 
soldiers, doing with his own hands 
everything for them that was possible 
under the circumstances. 

The trained nurses of the present day 
may well point to this historic event 
with feelings of pride; so also may 
every man and woman in this favored 
land of ours share in these feelings, 
while contemplating the picture of this 
battle-scarred hero performing this hu- 
mane duty, with a bright untarnished 
sword suspended at his side, a sword 
that, in his case, was the insignia of 
the highest order of military genius, 
as well as the symbol of an unsullied 
honor. 

It has been stated that the reason 
why General Scott exposed his own 
life in this seemingly reckless manner 
was that a sufficient number of nurses 
was not available, and that the suffer- 
ers were his comrades, and let me say 
that the word “ comrade ” has, on the 
tented field, a significance not fully 
understood nor fully appreciated else- 
where. This explanation might well 
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be considered ample and sufficient for 
our purpose ; but is it not more than 
likely that the true motive was, that 
in the faces of his plague-stricken com- 
rades, he saw reflected the image of 
their Creator ? 

There is another name to which I 
shall refer for the purpose of contrast. 
During his campaign in Egypt, the 
first Napoleon, on finding the move- 
ments of his army hampered by the 
presence of a number of sick, sent for 
the chief of his medical staff, Doctor 
Desgenettes, and suggested to him that 
large doses of opium be administered 
to the sick, and that in this way they 
be quietly put to death, so that he 
might be relieved of the necessity of 
providing for their care and transpor- 
tation. To the credit of the great 
French nation, and to the honor of 
all who have devoted themselves to 
the healing art, the doctor replied: 
“ Monsieur, my mission is to heal, not 
to kill.” Thus, for once, at least, per- 
chance for the first time in his event- 
ful history, the man of destiny realized 
that he was in the presence of his mas- 
ter. W ithout desire for dramatic effect, 
are we not justified in repeating what 
Hamlet said to his mother? “Look 
on this picture, and on this.” 

There is one other reference I wish 
to make, but I feel disposed to hesi- 


tate before doing so; as it encroaches 
upon a domain, into which, in all sin- 
cerity, I feel unworthy to enter. The 
reference, however, seems so well suited 
to my purpose that I am unwilling to 
refrain from making it. I shall say, 
therefore, to these young women — 
while actively engaged in the work of 
your useful, humane, and honorable 
calling, never cease to remember that 
the beggars on the roadside had their 
sore and blistered feet bathed, annoint- 
ed and soothed by the gentle Nazarene, 
by Him before whose throne uncount- 
ed millions have bowed during the 
past eighteen hundred years. 

In undertaking to perform the duty 
assigned me this evening, I have 
omitted the usual stereotyped compli- 
mentary words addressed to graduates 
on occasions of this kind. In pursu- 
ing this course, I have been influenced 
by the belief that nurses educated at 
St. Mary’s Hospital and trained by 
the Sisters of Charity, do not need 
any such laudation. 

On behalf of my colleagues, I wish 
to say that we desire to have it under- 
stood that the diploma of St. Mary’s 
Training School for Nurses means that 
the holder thereof is a person capable 
of performing the duties of nursing, 
and morally fitted to assume all the 
responsibilities that pertain thereto. 


QUATRAIN. 

BY MARY F. NIXON. 

The silvery moon looks faint and dim from out 
The clouds above; 

So lowering sorrow hides from earthly eyes 
God’s face of love. 
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These studies will be published in serial form in the Review, accompanied by copious notes and ques- 
tions helpful to the student, and which will tend to make the reading of the subjects more profitable. Ex- 
amination questions will be sent to members every three months, and a final set will be sent upon the com- 
pletion of the course. 

These examination questions should be answered and the papers returned to the office of the Review 
within thirty days. 

The papers will be personally examined and critically marked and rated by the instructor, and returned 
to the student. 

For pass certificate a faithful studv of the serial papers published in the Review, will be quite sufficient. 
Those desiring honors, however, should give some attention to the Suggested Readings. Pass is for those 
who are busy with other work. Honors are for any one who has leisure for investigation. 

8ixty per cent, of the examination questions correctly answered will be required for the January and 
April examinations, and seventy-five per cent, for final examination. Ninety per cent, in final examination 
will be required for those desiring honors. 

Students will be expected to answer the examination questions in their own language, and, as far as pos- 
sible, from memory, after special study and investigation. 


CHRISTIAN ART: IX.— THE CATHEDRAL PERIOD.— (continued). 
THE REVIVAL OF CHRISTIAN SCULPTURE. 

BY ELIZA ALLEN STARR. 


The revival of sculpture, under Nic- 
colo Pisano, was a revival of the high- 
est expression of religious faith and 
devotion possible to art, and retained 
its characteristics through four entire 
centuries. So glorious a period may 
well receive our persevering attention, 
and its details, which must be, neces- 
sarily, so sparse in a course like this, 
will be chosen most carefully. 

The name of Andrea Pisano, or 
Andrea of Pisa, is the first to attract 
us after those of Niccolo and his son 
Giovanni. It is not necessary to con- 
sider Andrea as belonging to the fam- 
ily of Niccolo; he was a citizen of 


Pisa and always bore her name to her 
honor as well as to his own. Like 
Niccolo, he had profited by a careful 
study of such antique marbles as had 
been brought to Pisa, until his renown 
reached Florence, and he was em- 
ployed on the sculptures intended for 
the facade of Santa Maria del Fiore, 
especially a statue of the then reigning 
Pope, Boniface VIII.; on one side 
Saint Peter, on the other Saint Paul. 
This group, now in the Strozzi Garden, 
Florence, was succeeded by admirable 
works, in which he gave proportions 
and other qualities which he had de- 
rived from the antique, with great 
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gain to their devotional as well as ar- 
tistic merit, since these proportions 
are founded upon the highest ideals of 
the beauty of the human form as cre- 
ated by God. All these won for him 
the great honor of being selected to 
furnish a gate or door, in two divisions, 
to the ancient Baptistery of San Gio- 
vanni, in Florence. This venerable 
edifice, designed from the very first as 
a Baptistery, was built in the last 
years ot the Vlth century by Theodo- 
linda, queen of the Lombards, as a 
thanksgiving for the conversion of her 
husband, Autharis. From the year 
600, then, it is safe to say, that 
to this font was brought every 
Florentine child to receive the 
sacrament of regeneration, and 
the esteem in which it was held 
was echoed by Dante, when he 
puts into the nineteenth canto 
of the Inferno of his three-fold 
song, this enthusiastic excla- 
mation : 

Mio Bel San Giovanni , 

“ My beautiful Saint John.” 

To this our Andrea Pisano was 
to give the principal gate, 
which was to be enriched by 
panels, containing the story 
of the life of Saint John, the patron of 
all Baptisteries. This Btory was given 
in twenty compartments. The first 
represents the annunciation of the 
birth of Saint John to his father, 
Zacharias ; two figures only (see Fig. 1), 
that of the angel and of Zacharias; 
but noble in its conception as few have 
been before or since. Second, Zacha- 
rias having been struck dumb, meets a 
group of his friends, and the event is 
communicated to them by him and re- 
ceived by them with the most signifi- 
cant gestures. Third, the visitation 


of the Blessed Virgin to Saint Eliza- 
beth, three figures. Fourth, the birth 
of Saint John Baptist, given on two 
planes, the lower one giving the dress- 
ing of the new-born babe ; beautiful in 
their arrangement. Fifth, Zacharias, 
sitting, writes the name of the child 
as John, while the Blessed Virgin 
stands bearing the infant in her arms, 
with two attendants. (See Fig. 2). 
Sixth, we see the young Saint John, 
bearing his reed staff, in his robe of 
camel’s hair, hastening to the desert, 
a wild of rocks* and stinted shiubs. 
The seventh and eighth represent 


Saint John preaching, in one compart- 
ment to the pharisees and sadducees; 
in another, preaching to the people, 
around him the scenery of the desert. 
Ninth, gives Saint John baptizing, 
pouring water on the head of the 
kneeling person, with devout com- 
panions awaiting their turn. Tenth, 
represents the baptism of our Lord, 
who stands in the water while John 
pours water from a shell on his head. 
Above our Lord is the Dove of the 
Holy Spirit; a stalk of lilies springs 
up beside Him at the feet of Saint 



Fig. 1— ANNUNCIATION TO ZACHARIAS. ZACHARIAS STRUCK DUMB. 
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John, and a beautiful angel, as beauti- 
ful and holy as one of Fra Angelico’s, 
kneels opposite Saint John. (See Fig. 
3). Eleventh, Saint John is brought 
before Herod and Herodias, a most 


crowned like Herod. Eighteenth, 
shows Herodias, as a crowned queen, 
sitting and receiving on her hands 
from her kneeling daughter, the head 
of Saint John Baptist. Nineteenth, 
gives the carrying to his burial 
of Saint John. Six disciples 
bear him on their arms, and 
the noble head, so lately dis- 
severed, is supported so as to 
give the perfect symmetry of 
the martyr’s body. (See Fig. 
4.) In the twentieth compart- 
ment he is laid, with great lam- 
entation and tears, into his 
tomb. 

SECOND WEEK. 


ZACHARIAH Fig. 2. THE YOUNG 

WHITING THE NAME, JOHN. SAINT JOHN IN THE DESERT. 


Eight other compartments 
give us the virtues, natural and 
supernatural, beginning with 



significant group. Twelfth, he 
is led to prison. Thirteenth, 
he is questioned by the Jews 
through his prison bars. Four- 
teenth, our Lord sends an an- 
swer to John through those 
who have come from John to 
ask if He is really the Christ. 
Fifteenth, gives the banquet of 
Herod, the daughter of Herod- 
ias at one end of the table and 
a musician playing a violin 
at the other, and the king very 
sad because of his oath. Six- 
teenth, we see Saint John 
kneeling at the door of his 
prison to receive the stroke of the 
sword. Seventeenth, we see again the 
banquet of Herod, the daughter of 
Herodias kneeling before him with 
the head of John Baptist on a charger, 
while Herod points significantly to 
her mother, standing, with folded 
arms, at the other end of the table, 


BT. JOHN 

BAPTIZING THE PEOPLE. 


Fig. 8. 


err. John 

BAPTIZING OUB LORD. 


Faith, seated, with flowing dra- 
peries, in one hand the cross, in the 
other the sacramental chalice. Next 
Hope; seated, but winged and spring- 
ing upward and forward, with up- 
lifted arms, as if to grasp the “ prize 
of her high calling.” On the same 
line, on the other half of the gate 
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opening in the middle, is Charity, with 
a most cheerful countenance, flowing 
robes; in one hand she holds up a 
heart of flame, on the other arm she 
bears a cornucopia, the symbol of 
plenty, since our Lord has promised 
to those who give overflowing meas- 
ures in return. Next to Charity, Hu- 
mility, her robes gathered close about 
her, in one hand a lighted taper. Be- 
low these are Prudence, double faced, 
looking both forward and backward, 
and in one hand a serpent ; for our Lord 
says : “ Be ye wise as serpents.” Next 
Justice, in her left hand the balanced 
scales of perfect equity ; in the 
other, the uplifted sword. Then 
Tem perance, hold i n g her sword 
in its sheath, signifying self- 
restraint; followed by Forti- 
tude, with her shield and up- 
lifted club, a beautiful face 
and figure, in classic drapery. 

The illustrations which we 
give from this gate show the 
border which encloses all the 
panels, meeting at each corner 
in the head of the Florentine 
lion. Notwithstanding the ele- 
gance of the succeeding gates, 
this one by Andrea Pisano has 
never been eclipsed in its severe Greek 
simplicity and the truth of its Christian 
conceptions. This noble work was 
completed in 1339, after twenty-two 
years of labor. 

At this time, the goldsmiths of Flor- 
ence were genuine artists making their 
own designs, finishing them with their 
own hands, and making it plain that 
grandeur in art is not so much a mat- 
ter of space as of ideas. One of the 
great goldsmiths of Florence, whose 
name comes down in the history of 


sculpture, was Cione,* who designed 
and, in great part, executed, for the 
Baptistery of Florence the altar of em- 
bossed and gilt silver which is brought 
there from the treasury of the Duomo 
on the feast of Saint John Baptist. 
The whole front of the altar is adorned 
with reliefs, in two storeys, giving the 
life of Saint John with almost innu- 
merable statuettes, each under its own 
Gothic canopy. The central niche, 
which includes both storeys, contains 
a statue of Saint John Baptist, in his 
garment of camePs hair; in his left 
hand his reed cross, and his right 


raised as if in the act of preaching. 
The scenes are given with such vivac- 
ity that any child reasonably familiar 
with the scriptural narrative could 
interpret them, and with a dignity 
which fills one with admiration. The 
whole is surmounted by a massive 
crucifix in the same precious metal; 
to one side, on a branch like a cande- 
labra, the statue of the Blessed Virgin, 
on the other of Saint John Evangel- 
ist; still below, our Lord in His pas- 

* Pronounced Chi o-ne, as in cheek. 



BURIAL OF 8T. JOHN. Fig. 4. ENTOMBMENT OF ST. JOHN. 
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Fig. 5 — THK 8ILVKR ALTAR IN THB BAPTI8TKRY. 


sion with adoring angels ; set, as if in 
the sides of a tabernacle, in exquisite 
workmanship, while still below are 
two angels on candelabra branches, in 
praise and adoration ; every detail be- 
ing of consummate beauty. Maestro 
Cione was succeeded in his work upon 
this masterpiece of the goldsmith’s art 
by Maso Finiguerra, Antonio da Polla- 
juolo, and Verrocchio, all masters in 
their time, and it was not completed 
until 1447. (See Fig. 5.) 

Nor was this the only work of its 
kind in Italy. In the chapel of Saint 
James in the Cathedral of Pistoja is an 
altar which gives our Lord enthroned 
as the Judge of the world, with figures, 
in niches, of the apostles full of noble 
beauty, angels and many saints, exe- 
cuted by an unknown master after 
1287 ; the Saint James, by Maestro 
Giglio of Pisa, is in the style of his 


contemporary, Andrea Pisano, and was 
executed in 1353 Of this we have no 
reproduction, but give one of the altar 
of Saint John Baptist in its entirety. 

THIRD WEEK. 

The name of Jacopo della Quercia 
has appeared already in our descrip- 
tion of the font in the Baptistery of 
Siena. We can now give his place in 
the history of art more in detail. He 
was the son of Maestro Piero of 
Quercia, a town in the neighborhood 
of Siena, and born in 1374. Piero 
himself was a goldsmith, and brought 
up his son in the practice of the art. 
But Jacopo was possessed of an in- 
dependent and aspiring mind, an 
acute and inventive talent, and made, 
instinctively, a transition from the 
prevailing style to one more life-like 
in its conceptions. One of his earliest 
works is a charming recumbent statue 
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for the tomb of Ilaria del Carretto, 
in the Cathedral ot Lucca. This is 
crowned with forget-me-nots, and a lit- 
tle dog, symbol of fidelity, is crouched 
at her feet * (See Fig. 6.) 

Vasari describes an equestrian 
statue of Ubaldini, the favorite gen- 
eral of the Sienese army, then in ac- 
tion against the Florentines, who died 
of his wounds in Siena, and was to be 
honored by a solemn funeral. A pyra- 
mid was raised, on the summit of 
which was a statue of Giovanni Ubal- 
dini, larger than life, executed by 


like clay. The whole, after the cement 
was modeled into form, whitened to 
look like marble. We have given this 
process, which is still in use with 
sculptors, who, having the exact pro- 
portions of the model before their eyes, 
work with greater facility, especially 
in colossal subjects. But another work 
was awaiting him in his native city 
which was to be of enduring interest; 
no other than the surroundings of a 
fountain to which the two great 
Sienese architects, Agostino and Ag- 
nolo, had brought a supply of pure 



Fig. 6— THE TOMB OF ILARIA DEL CARRETTO. 


Jacopo della Quercia, after a manner 
which showed his inventive genius. 
The skeleton of the horse was made of 
pieces of wood, and small planks, 
swathed in hay, tow and hemp, secured 
with ropes, when all was covered with 
clay mixed with a cement made of 
paste, glue and shearings of woolen 
cloth, giving the whole an appearance 
of massiveness, and not liable to crack 

* Vanari tells ns that when her husband was driven 
from Lucca, the monument, out of the hatred borne 
to him, was near to destruction, when the fury of 
the citizens was restrained by the beauty of the 
figure and its sculptured ornaments. 


water. The subject in itself was in- 
spiring, and won ? from the exultation 
felt by the Sienese in its possession, 
the title of Fonte Gaja , or “ Fountain 
of Joy,” while the love of country 
and of his fellow citizens, whose ap- 
preciation must have given him so 
honest a satisfaction, made this work 
rich in inspirations. The original 
fountain from the hand of Jacopo 
della Quercia, assisted by Francesco 
Valdambrino and Ansano di Matteo, 
sculptors of Siena, is now in the 
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Opera del Duomo for its preservation, 
and a copy by Sarrochi, one of the 
most famous Italian sculptors of this 
age, stands on the spot. We give a view 
of this to show its construction, and 
some of the figures from the original 
for, although greatly injured, they have 
a peculiar interest. (See Figs. 7-8.) The 
form is a simple parallelogram, with a 
low curbstone in front, the long side 
and both ends raised in storeys, the 


and have a charming expression, giv- 
ing life and grace to the marble, finish- 
ing every part with infinite delicacy 
and unwearied patience.” To the 
above groups Della Quercia added 
stories from the Old Testament, with 
lions and wolves, which belong to the 
arms of Siena, and beautiful chil- 
dren ; all accomplished within twelve 
years. This admirable work won for 
him the title of Jacopo della Fonte , or 
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Fig. 1 — FONTE GAJA.— THE COPY. 


upper story broken by sculptured 
pilasters between niches, in which are 
statues. “ In the middle of these,” 
as Vasari expresses it, “ the sculptor 
placed the glorious Virgin Mary, the 
special advocate and protector of that 
city, a figure of singular grace and 
beauty. Around the Madonna the 
artist grouped the seven theological 
and cardinal virtues. The heads of 
these are finished with much delicacy 


James of the Fountain. Also in con- 
sideration of his three panels on the 
font of the Baptistery, his zeal for the 
honor of their city, and the upright- 
ness of his life, he was rewarded by 
the lords of Siena with the order of 
knighthood, and they also made him 
one of the wardens of the Duomo for 
the direction of all works upon it, 
which have been specified, particularly 
the sculptures that frame in the round 
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window of the facade, in our article 
on the Cathedral Period. 

FOURTH WEEK. 

Another work, however, remains to 
be noticed. This is the sculptured 
group in the apex of the second door 
to the north of the cathedral, called, 
also, Porta della Mandorla , or u Door of 
the Mandorla,” from the almond 
shaped glory in which the Blessed 
Virgin is represented ascending to 
heaven, while with infinite grace as 
well as graciousness, she lowers her 
girdle to Saint Thomas, to convince 
him of the Assumption of her body 
from its tomb ; which the disciples had 
found empty on the third day. The 
majestic delicacy, exquisite propor- 
tions of this Queen of Heaven, seated 
on clouds, on either hand and under 
her feet a cherub, all within the man- 
dorla, gives a type of the Blessed Vir- 
gin which has never been exceeded in 
beauty even by Raphael’s brush. The 
ascending mandorla is upheld by four 
angels and three express, upon pipes 
and horns, the joy of her entrance into 
bliss. The right ^iand corner of the 
triangle which encloses the mandorla 
is filled by the kneeling apostle, ex- 
tending his hands to receive the gir- 
dle; the left by a bear climbing a 
pear tree, the badge of the kings of 
Spain, which is supposed to indicate 
that some scion of a royal Spanish 
house had contributed to the expenses 
of the door. The sculptures of the side 
posts and lintel of this door, are by 
Niccolo of Arezzo, of a richness and 
diversity of design, including arabes- 
ques and figures, which of themselves 
would make this door a marvel, while 
an Annunciation, in mosaic, by Ghir- 
landajo* fills the lunet below the 

+ Prounced Gir-lan-da-yo. 



Fig. 8— FIG ORB FROM THE ORIGINAL FONTS GAJA. 


apex. Statues of life size stand on 
either hand under Gothic canopies or 
as terminals of the exquisitely sculp- 
tured side posts. We have introduced 
this as a whole into our illustrations 
(see Fig. 9), instead of giving the de- 
tails, that our Study Class may have 
some idea of doors in Florence; 
doors to churches, as if they were de- 
signed as portals for heaven itself. The 
artistic, we may also say the devotional 
spirit evinced by such multiplied dec- 
orations, is a subject to dwell upon in 
one’s own mind, to be even a subject 
for meditation. There is not a hand’s 
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boys and our girls were initiated into the 
secrets of artistic industries. A wide 
field, where there is very little com- 
petition, is open before us, occupied 
at present almost altogether by foreign 
workmen. Some of these come to our 
country, skilled, even artis- 
tically educated, to turn in- 
to stone-cutters, because they 
do not speak our language, 
and must have work of some 
sort. We have in mind, now, 
a band of Italian workmen 
who were toiling in the 
quarries of a town near by 
as simple laborers. By a 
mere incident, their qualifi- 
cations as architects and 
sculptors, with their diplo- 
mas from renowned schools 
in Italy, were discovered by 
a priest who had studied 
ten years in Rome and re- 
turned with his Doctor’s 
baretta. He wanted a tower 
to his church; forthwith, 
our architects and sculptors 
stood foijth, lully equipped, 
and a tower is rising on 
the church crowning the 
highest point in Lockport, 
Illinois, which will rival 
many a famous one in the 
mediaeval cities of Italy. 
These workmen have artis- 
tic ideals in their minds; 
they have a love in their 
hearts for the beautifying of the house 
of God, for the place where His glory 
dwelleth, for the abode of the Blessed 
Sacrament, and when Rev. James Mc- 
Govern, D. D., has become dust in his 
grave, his church tower will bear wit- 
ness to the love of beauty educated 
into him in old Rome; while his work- 


breath, or finger’s width, in this door 
which has not felt the touch of an in- 
spired chisel; and, yet, this is only 
one of four lateral doors opening into 
Santa Maria del Fiore , each one of these 
doors having distinctive claims to our 


Fig. 9 — THK GAT* OF TH* MANDORLA. 

admiration ; the work of masters, who 
worked with love as well as with 
knowledge. 

We feel inclined to devote a few 
sentences, at this point, upon the ad- 
vantages which would accrue to our 
rising generation, if, instead of study- 
ing mere mechanical industries, our 
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men will have given a blossom in ar- 
chitecture and sculpture to our Amer- 
ican soil to gladden more than one 
century, more than two centuries ; per- 
haps, to kindle the latent genius of 
some American boy, who will walk in 
the footsteps of these great men, whose 
works we have tried to describe so as 
to attract and persuade our people to 
the culture of artistic industries among 


our youths. The impression is, that 
they do not pay, these artistic indus- 
tries. Certainly they pay a3 well as 
type-writing, or telephoning, or tele- 
graphing, and think of the immense 
gain in brain power and heart power. 
Do not put this subject away from you 
with the reading of this appeal in be- 
half of artistic industries. 


QUESTIONS. 

1. Of what was the revival of sculpture 
under Niccolo Pisano an expression, and 
through how many centuries did it preserve 
its characteristics ? 

2. What name appears after that of Nic- 
colo and of his son Giovanni? 

3. Give an outline of his studies and the 
spirit in which they were conducted. 

4. What was one of the chief qualities 
derived from his familiarity with the an- 
tique, and for what reason ? 

5. Give the origin of the Baptistery of 
Florence, and the name of its founder. 

G. How’ long has it been associated with 
the religious life of every Florentine? 

7. Quote Dante’s apostrophe to this re- 
nowned monument. 

8. What honor was given to Andrea 
Pisano in connection with it? 

9. What was to be the subject of this and 
how was it to be executed? 

10. Give a general description of the Gate, 
also name the events represented. 

11. Also, describe not only those given as 
illustrations, but any which strike you as 
interesting. 

SECOND WEEK. 

12. What made the subjects of the eight 
panels outside the life of Saint John Bap- 
tist? and explain their symbolism. 

13. When was the work completed, and 
how many years of labor had been given 
to it? 

14. What was the artistic rank of gold- 
smiths at this period? 

15. What name has a most honorable 
mention among these goldsmiths? 

16. By what work is he known to us more 
especially than any other? 


17. Who were his successors in its coin 
pletion and when w r as it finished ? 

18. Give a general description of this 
altar from the illustration. 

19. What other w F ork of this kind is 
worthy of mention? By whom and when 
w r ere its several parts executed? 

THIRD WEEK. 

20. In what connection has the name of 
Jacopo della Quercia come, already, before 
the Study Class in Christian Art? 

21. Give his place of birth, date, and his 
father’s influence on his son. 

22. Give, also, the personal characteristics 
of Jacopo della Quercia. 

23. Describe one of his earliest works and 
give some interesting incidents connected 
with it. 

24. Describe, also, his manner of model- 
ing an equestrian statue, and give some in- 
cidents connected with this youthful effort 
and the service rendered by it to succeeding 
artists. 

25. What work rendered him dear to the 
people of Siena ? 

26. Who assisted him in this magnificent 
w T ork ? 

27. Where is the original at this present 
date, and by wdiom was the copy made 
which stands on the spot? 

28. Give a general description of this 
fountain, and also give the name by which 
it is known. 

29. What name was given to the artist as 
a token of their admiration of his work? 

30. What other honors W’ere bestowed 
upon him? 

FOURTH WEEK. 


31. What w’ork in Florence gives a still 
additional glory to his name? 
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32. Describe this charming conception 
and its surroundings. 

33. From what does this gate or door de- 
rive its name ? 

34. By whom were the sides and lintel of 
this door designed and executed? 

35. By whom was the mosaic designed and 
executed, and tell what space it occupies? 

3(i. How many doors open on the sides of 


Santa Maria del Fiore t What idea seems to 
have inspired them? 

37. Give, in your own words, the conclud- 
ing ideas concerning artistic industries and 
their place in the education of the youth ot 
our country. 

38. Also, cite an example given in our 
own neighborhood, of the value of these 
industries. 


ILARIA * 


BY ELIZA ALLEN STARR. 


Ripe in her womanly beauty, 
Noble in womanly grace; 
Sweetness of human affection 
Softening the awe of her face. 

Crowned with forget-me-nots only; 

Nostrils unstirred by a breath; 
Holy, majestic her slumber; 

Thus she lies, pillowed, in death. 


Type of fidelity, sleepless, 

Lies the lithe hound at her feet; 
Mantle and tunic still guarding 
Modesty, high and discreet. 

Thus della Quercia has sculptured 
Italy’s daughter, of fame 
Worthy of Lucca’s cathedral, 
Worthy of race and of name. 


And, as the ages roll onward, 

Pilgrims still pause in the gloom, 
Each a forget-me-not bearing, 

At heart, from Ilaria’s tomb. 

* Reproduced from The Are Maria. 


ATTACHMENTS. 

BY PASCAL DE BURY. 

A little, warbling captive, there sat he 
Upon his throne, contented, blithe and gay, 
And merry to the golden beams of day 
And lilies white he sang his rhapsody. 

A swallow lighted on the facing tree, 

Then flew afar. The sweet entrancing lay 
Was hushed: unable thus alone to stay 
He spread his wings — alas! he was not free. 

No more is man, to other creatures bound: 
His heart is not his own ; it lies enthralled, 
Encircled by the ruthless chains of flame. 
Awhile brief happiness in these is found, 

And man is blissful. Let him try his walled 
Earth-gaol to break, he finds him lame! 
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IX. 

BY THOMAS O’HAGAN, M. A., PH. D. 


Browning In the study of Browning, it 
and will be well for the student 

His Aga. ^ g pirit and char- 

acter of the age in which his genius 
took form; for we must always re- 
member that the age imposes its sub- 
ject, and the subject imposes its meth- 
ods. Every great poet, too, is not only 
the product of his age, but also an 
interpreter of it. In the pages of 
Chaucer, we read fourteenth century 
England; in the pages of Shakspere, 
the England of Elizabeth; and in the 
Divina Commedia of the great Floren- 
tine, the life and spirit of Italian 
medievalism. 

How far, then, does Robert Brown- 
ing represent the nineteenth century, 
and to what extent is he its child? 
It may be said that in Scott and 
Wordsworth the school of romance and 
nature found completion and culmi- 
nation; and Divine Beauty wrapped 
the drapery of death about her on the 
tomb of young Keats. Robert Brown- 
ing came with a new poetic message 
which begot its own method. He 
touched our planet three years after 
the advent of Alfred Tennyson, being 
born in the year 1812. 

Browning was born with a broad 
and comprehensive temperament. If, 
as a writer says, Wordsworth’s was the 
priestly temperament, and Tennyson’s 
the artistic, Browning’s may be desig- 
nated the nobly human temperament. 
With him, man is of paramount inter- 
est; — not man in the abstract, but 


man in the concrete. He has little 
interest in governments and social 
fabrics ; his stage, his theatre, his world 
is the soul with its conflicts of passion 
and vicissitudes of movement. No 
other poet of the nineteenth century 
has so completely mastered, as Hamil- 
ton Mabie says, the larger movement 
of modern thought on the constructive 
side, or so deeply felt and so adequate- 
ly interpreted the modern spirit. No 
other poet of our day possesses such a 
passion capital or thought capital. In 
his intellectual sweep and grasp and 
height, it may be truly said that 
Browning more nearly resembles Shak- 
spere than any other poet of the last 
three hundred years. 

Browning : ®°bert Browning was not 
The Man and greater as a poet than as a 
the Poet. man His life was a full- 

toned, heathful and rounded one. 
From the time he published his first 
work, Pauline, in 1832, till the publi- 
cation of his last volume, Asolando, in 
1889, he never swerved, retreated, or 
abated a tittle in the faith which he 
upheld and kept intact to the end. 
Few poets have such a life record, and 
few have so consistently carried out 
the promises and principles of their 
youth. As Prof. Corson says : “ There 
are many authors, and great authors, 
too, the reading of whose collected 
works gives the impression of their 
having tried their hand at many 
things. No such impression is de- 
rivable from the voluminous poetry of 
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Browning. Wide as is its range, one 
great and homogeneous spirit pervades 
and animates it all, from the earliest 
to the latest. No other poet of the 
nineteenth century gives so decided an 
assurance of having a burden to de- 
liver. An appropriate general title to 
his works would be , 1 The Burden of 
Robert Browning to the Nineteenth 
Century.’ His earliest poems show 
distinctly his attitude towards things. 
We see in what direction the poet has 
set his face — what his philosophy of 
life is, what soul-life means with him, 
what regeneration means, what edifica- 
tion means in its deepest sense of 
building up within us the spiritual 
temple.” 

The dramatic monologue 
Xhe belongs peculiarly to 
Dramatic Browning. It might be 
Monologue. k e cre ated it as 

an art-form. Every student should 
make a close study of the dramatic 
monologue, as employed so largely by 
Browning, if he would hope to under- 
stand the spirit and method of this 
great nineteenth century artist and 
seer. The monologue is, indeed, a fit 
vehicle for Browning’s thought. It 
enables him to lay bare the soul. It 
must be remembered that Browning is 
not a dramatist in the true sense of 
the word. He is a dramatic thinker, 
whose office it is to interpret intellec- 
tually the approaches to action. The 
dramatist gives you an objective pres- 
entation of life — letting life act itself. 
But this is not what Browning does. 
He always gives you life in terms of 
the intellectual rather than in terms 
of action. “He is ever,” as W. J. 
Dawson says, “analytical, searching 
the consciousness of his characters for 
motives, moods and spiritual processes, 


and these he expounds with all the 
virile brilliancy of his strong nature 
and the egoism of the monologue.” 

It should be borne in mind, too, 
that the monologue is superior to the 
drama as an instrument or means of 
revealing the subtler and minuter 
workings of the mind, with which 
Browning chiefly deals. You will 
notice in Shakspere that whenever, as 
in Macbeth and Hamlet, it is found 
necessary to lay before the audience a 
fuller soul revelation, the soliloquy is 
resorted to where the character is made 
to think aloud. But the dramatic 
monologue has an advantage over the 
soliloquy, and this advantage or su- 
periority is well set forth in one of 
Prof. E. Johnson’s Browning Society 
Papers. “The dramatic monologue 
differs,” says Prof. Johnson, “from a 
soliloquy in this : While there is but 
one speaker, the presence of a silent 
second person is supposed, to whom 
the arguments of the speaker are ad- 
dressed. It is obvious, too, that the 
dramatic monologue gains over the 
soliloquy in that it allows the artist 
greater room in which to work out his 
conception of character. We cannot 
gaze long at a solitary figure on canvas, 
however powerfully treated, without 
feeling some need of relief. In the 
same way, a soliloquy cannot be pro- 
tracted to any great length without 
wearying the listener. The thoughts 
of a man in self-communion are apt to 
run in a certain circle and to assume 
a monotony. The introduction of a 
second person, acting powerfully upon 
the speaker throughout, draws the lat- 
ter forth into a more complete and 
varied expression of his mind. The 
silent person in the back-ground, who 
may be all the time master of the sit- 
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nation, supplies a powerful stimulus 
to the imagination of the reader.” 

It will be noticed that the mono- 
logues of Browning are characterized 
by great abruptness which tends to 
confuse the mind of the reader. Again, 
there is the imputed question which 
requires careful consideration. A good 
example of the latter may be found in 
“ My Last Duchess,” where the Duke 
says, “ Who'd stoop to blame this sort 
of trifling?” This poem should also 
be studied as a most excellent exem- 
plar of the dramatic monologue in 
Browning, as well as his command 
over the technique of verse. 

No person can read Brown- 

Brownlns'0 ... . r 

mg with any degree of 
y ' thought and care and not 
discover that he is a good deal— in fact, a 
great deal — of a philosopher. U nlike to 
other poets, he is not much struck by 
the beauty and emotional interests of 
life. He can and does depict life and 
character, but in doing so his purpose 
is always to exemplify some far-reach- 
ing general truth. He is ever con- 
cerned with the inner rather than the 
outer life. u My stress,” he says in his 
dedication of Sordello, “ lay on the in- 
cidents in the development of the soul ; 
little else is worth study.” 

Herein ^e see that Browning is in a 
particular manner a child of his age — 
an exemplification of the self-conscious, 
seli-probing, self-analyzing spirit of the 
time. 

Again, this- tendency to dwell on 
the inner rather than on the outer 
life, on mind rather than on matter, 
marks off, as Prof. Alexander notes, 
Browning as an idealist — indeed some- 
thing of a transcendentalism 

He holds nothing in common with 
the materialistic or agnostic philosophy 


of the day. In fact he is a distinct 
reaction against it. Tennyson was 
much more influenced by the material- 
ism and agnosticism of the age than 
was Browning, though in the end the 
poet laureate emerged from the con- 
flict with a faith largely unmaimed. 

In regard to the soul’s inherent pos- 
sessions — its potentialities — Browning 
voices his own creed through Paracel- 
sus, where the latter is made to say : 

“ Truth is within ourselves ; it takes no rise 
From outward things, whate’er you may be- 
lieve. 

There is an inmost centre in us all, 

Where truth abides in fullness ; and around, 
Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in, 
This perfect, clear perception — which is 
truth, 

A baffling and perverting carnal mesh 
Binds it, and makes all error: and, to knvw> 
Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendour may es- 
cape, 

Then in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without.” 


Browning is in a particular 

Hl« Theory ® .. . f , ^ 

of Art ; manner the artists’ poet. He 
Andrea del teaches in all his art poems, 
notably in Andrea del Sarto, 
that art to be worthy and effective 
must be regarded as a medium of as- 
piration. Greek art sought after phys- 
ical perfection, and, having attained 
it, rested in the bosom of the finite. 
The early Christian painters had ideals 
reaching out into the infinite — this 
vitalized their work and indicated on 
the part of the artists spiritual growth 
and progress. Browning always looks 
through the technical execution of a 
picture or poem, to its spirit — the aim 
the artist had in producing it, and the 
nature of the truth that it embodies. 
If the conception be lofty, though but 
partly realized, he considers it superior 
to the most finished technique, em- 
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bodying a lower aspiration. “ In the 
hierarchy of creative minds,” he says, 
in his essay on Shelley, “it is the 
presence of the highest faculty that 
gives first rank in virtue of kind, not 
degree; no pretension of a lower na- 
ture whatever the completeness of 
development or variety of effect im- 
peding the precedency of the rarer en- 
dowments, though only in the germ.” 

Browning cares nothing for intel- 
lectual achievement as intellectual 
achievement ; it is always spiritual as- 
piration and growth which he em- 
phasizes — 

“ A man’s reach should exceed his grasp 

Or what’s a heaven for ? 

He also inculcates the lesson that art 
is a great medium of truth. In the 
Ring and the Book, this value of art 
as a medium of truth is set forth in 
the following lines : 

. . . . “ It is the glory and good of Art, 

That Art remains the one way possible 
Of speaking truth, to mouths like mine at 
least .... 

But Art, — wherein man nowise speaks to 
men, 

Only to mankind, — Art may tell a truth 
Obliquely , do the thing shall breed the thought } 
Nor wrong the thought, missing the mediate 
word. 

So may you paint your picture, twice show 
truth, 

Beyond mere imagery on the wall, — 

So, note by note, bring music from your mind 
Deeper than ever e’en Beethoven dived, — 
So write a book shall mean beyond the facts, 
Suffice the eye and save the soul beside.” 

According to Browning, the artist 
must not rest in the finite — but must 
reach out towards the Infinite, the 
source of all beauty and truth. It is 
this spiritual aspiration in art — this 
soul growth which touches all art with 
immortality and gives it a value be- 
yond the mere excellence of technique, 


and this it was that was lacking to 
Andrea del Sarto, known as The 
Faultless Painter. No artist can be a 
great artist without a fullness of life, 
and there can be no fullness of life 
without spiritual aspiration. Andrea 
del Sarto had mastered technique; so 
have many of the painters and poets 
of our day, but this is not sufficient to 
insure their work against the teeth of 
time. Will Swinburne live, think 
you, or has he written a little too low 
for the touch of heaven? It should 
be remembered that when art becomes 
an art and not a means, it becomes a 
degradation. Andrea del Sarto lacked 
an inner power equal to outward 
forces, and, as a consequence, sank 
into fatalism. 

His Lyrical ^ ma y rea ^ a paradox 
and Dra- to say that Browning is too 
matlc Genius, lyri^i * Q drama8 an( J 

too dramatic in his lyrics. There are, 
certainly, lyrical flames lighting up his 
work — aye, burning through the very 
marrow of the thought. What more 
beautiful than the poet’s lyrical apos- 
trophe to his dead wife, which closes 
the long prologue to The Ring and the 
Book, in which he invokes her aid and 
benediction in the work he has under- 
taken : — 

“ 0 lyric Love, half-angel and half-bird, 

And all a wondor and a wild desire, — 
Boldest of hearts that ever braved the sun, 
Took sanctuary within the holier blue, 

And sang a kindred soul out to his face, — 
Yet human at the red-ripe of the heart — 
When the first summons from the darkling 
earth 

Reached thee amid thy chambers, blanched 
their blue, 

And bared them of the glory — to drop down, 
To toil for man, to suffer or to die, — 

This is the same voice : can thy soul know 
change ? 

Hail then, and hearken from the realms of 
help ! 
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Never may I commence my song, my due 
To God who best taught song by gift of thee, 
Except with bent head and beseeching 
hand — 

That still, despite the distance and the dark, 
What was, again may be ; some interchange 
Of grace, some splendor once thy very 
thought, 

Some benediction anciently they smile : 

— Never conclude, but raising hand and head 
Thither where eyes, that cannot reach, yet 
yearn 

For all hope, all sustainment, all reward, 
Their utmost up and on, — so blessing back 
In those thy realms of help, that heaven thy 
home, 

* Some whiteness which, I judge, thy face 
makes proud, 

Some wanness where, I think, thy foot may 
fall!” 

Again, in such lyrics as the Cavalier 
Tunes, Evelyn Hope, and if we in- 
clude his ballads, such stirring nar- 
ratives as How They Brought the 
Good News from Ghent to Aix, and 
Hervie Riel, we see what Browning 
can do when the lyrice fit is on him. 

As has been already noted, Brown- 
ing is never a dramatist in the same 
sense in which Shakspere is a drama- 
tist. The objective presentation and 
representation of life is the work in our 
day of the novelist. The age is full of 
movement and life and action, but 
convention has set its seal upon it and 
pinioned its freedom. Browning knew 
full well that the dramatic field had 
been long pre-empted by Shakspere, 
and that his task lay more properly in 
observing and noting the workings of 
the soul and tracing the motives and 
influences at work in its revelations. 

The Ring ^Or an d of 

•nd treatment, strength of con- 
theBook ' ception, power, purity, pas- 
sion and subtlety of thought, The 
Ring and the Book stands as Brown- 
ing’s masterpiece. It was published 


in 1868, and is certainly a remarkable 
production. It is a monologue devel- 
oped into a great epic. The poet 
speaks in his own person in the first 
and last part of the poem. This re- 
markable poem contains nearly 22,000 
lines. Paradise Lost has not half that 
number, and Homer’s Iliad less than 
16,000. All the monologues lead up 
to the moral of the poem. The poet 
tells in the first part of The Ring and 
the Book how he found an old volume 
in a Florence book-stall, giving an ac- 
count of the trial in a case of murder 
committed in the year 1698, and this 
he makes the basis of his remarkable 
work. The character of Caponsacehi, 
the Pope, Pompilia, and Guido are 
each a masterpiece of conception and 
execution. 


The Me. of Browning is a believer in 
Personality the apostolic succession of 
in ms Poetry. g rea {. personalities. He be- 
lieves that it is by their presence that 
the world is regenerated. His interest 
is ever in the individual — not the race. 
He tells us in A Soul’s Tragedy that 
“ A people is but the attempt of many 
to rise to the completer life of one.” 
This quickening, regenerating power 
of personality shines through all of 
Browning’s poetry. It is the most 
vitalized element in it. You will find 
it in The Ring and the Book, in 
Colombe’s Birthday, in Saul, in Sor- 
dello, and in his Greek poems. 

In Saul, Browning sets forth the 
idea of the transmission of personality 
in the following lines: — 

.... “So, each ray of thy will, 
Every flash of thy passion and prowess, long 
over, shall thrill 

Thy whole people, the countless, with ar- 
dour, till they too give forth 
A like cheer to their sons, who in turn, fill 
the South and North 

With the radiance thy deed was the germ of.” 
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And, of course, Browning teaches 
that art is an intermediate agency of 
personality. A work of art, as Prof. 
Corson says, cannot be impersonal. It 
is always apocalyptic of the artist’s 
own personality. 

Browning was neither a 

Browning’s . . , 

Attitude sceptic nor an agnostic, yet 
Towards hi s Christianity is very 

Christianity. , . a f. 

vague and indefinite. It 
almost amounts to indifferentism, as 
witness these lines : 

“One trims the bark ’twixt shoal and shelf, 
And sees, each side, the good effects of it, 

A value for religion’s self, 

A carelessness about the sects of it. 

Let me enjoy my conviction, 

Nor watch my neighbor’s faith with fretful- 
ness, 

Still spying there some dereliction 
Of truth, perversity, forgetful nesB.” 

He believes in a personal or loving 
God. He believes in the Divinity of 
Christ, and would have men employ 
the short span of their lives in living 
out the saving truths of Christianity 
rather than in speculating upon them. 
In his poem, “ A Death in the Desert,” 
which is a reply to certain German 
professors who denied the Divinity of 
Christ, Browning thus refers to this 
great central truth of Christianity and 
its solution of all man’s world- prob- 
lems : 

“I say, the acknowledgment of God in Christ 
Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the earth and out of it, 

And has so far advanced thee to be wise. 
Would’st thou unprove this to re-pro ve the 
proved ? 

In life’s mere minute, with power to use 
that proof, 

Leave knowledge and revert to how it 
sprung? 

Thou hast it ; use it and forthwith, or die ! ’’ 

The False The late Brother Azarias, 
Note of His in his excellent essay on 

Teaching. Browning in Books and 

Reading, thus sums up and lays bare 


the thread of falsity running through 
Browning’s gospel of life and living : 
u Far from being properly fixed, the 
value of restraint and self-discipline is 
almost ignored in Browning’s theory 
of life. His ideal of living is will-power 
carried into action. True, he would 
make of the evil in one’s life an 
experience out of which one might 
rise to good. And so may one within 
clearly defined limits. But to go far- 
ther, as the poet seems to do, and 
make wrong-doing the essential out of 
which right-doing may come, were as 
false in art as it is false in morality. 
Under no circumstances is the doing 
of evil to be urged that good may fol- 
low. Perfection with Browning is not 
the soul’s spiritual growth in holiness 
and conformity to the will of God. It 
is rather a taking hold of the goods 
and the ills of life indifferently as they 
present themselves, and utilizing them 
to the best advantage. Without evil 
there would be no growth of character ; 
therefore, does he call evil blessed. 
Life, ideal life, he defines clearly 
enough to mean 

“ Learning to abhor 

The false and love the true, truth treasured 
snatch by snatch.” 

But what is the false, what the true? 
False and true, instead of being con- 
tradictory, are in Browning’s philoso- 
phy, one to the other.” 

How Prejudice ®rowning’s genius never 
warped a blossomed till it came with- 
Orct Poet. in the my of Italiftn life 

and thought. Well might he sing, 
“Open My Heart and You Shall See 
Graven on it Italy,” for not until the 
poet had discovered Italy with its rich 
store house of personages and inci- 
dents, did his poetry have in it warmth 
or passion or power. He took me. 
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diaeval Italy— perhaps it would be 
more correct to say mediaeval Europe, 
as the soil of his poetic sowing, and 
cast into its fields of faith, its vine- 
yards of sacred keeping, the seeds of 
prejudice which three centuries of 
anti-Catholic England had nurtured 
and brought forth. It seems almost 
incredible that so broad and great and 
gifted a mind as Browning’s could not 
discern about him the beauty and 
strength of Catholic teaching and 
truth, and the flowering of its virtues 
in the hearts of those who came with- 
in its spiritual radiance. Nearly all 
his characters who have Italy for their 
habitat and Catholicism for their 
faith, are monsters of evil, and as for 
a good and saintly ecclesiastic — why, 
it would seem impossible for Browning 
to draw such a character — the only ex- 
ception to this being two characters in 
The Ring and the Book. He saw, or 
imagined he saw, evil, but shut his 
eyes to the good around him. 

Browning** What is the significance 

Literary of Browning in a literary 
5lgnlficance. genge ? agkg J. Dawson. 

And he answers by saying: “Chiefly 
this — that he has introduced into Eng- 
lish poetry a new, strong, fresh, and 
intensely masculine style. He is a 
traecendentalist in philosophy, but a 
realist in style. No word is too com- 
mon for him, no phrase too hackneyed 
or too idiomatic or too scholastic or 
too bizarre , if it will carry his thought 
home. Wordsworth aimed at writing 
poetry in the language of prose, but 


Browning has ventured further and 
has used vernacular prose. He makes 
his men and women speak as they 
would have spoken if alive. In this 
respect, Browning is in line with the 
development of his age. We are be- 
coming less idealistic and more real- 
istic every day. The modern imagina- 
tion is less concerned with the bright 
dreams of old chivalry than the pres- 
ent mysteries of sad humanity. It 
finds sufficient food for sorrow, wonder, 
faith, and passion in the things of the 
day. It fixes its piercing gaze on 
man rather than on Nature, knowing 
that he is of more value than many 
sparrows building in the summer 
caves, or many lilies whitening happy 
hillsides in the spring. 

SUGGESTED READING. 

Prof. Corson’s Introduction to the 
Study of Browning; Prof. Alexander’s 
Study of Browning; W. J. Dawson’s 
Chapter on Browning, in Makers of 
Modern English; Boston Browning 
Society Papers ; Brother Azarias’ Study 
of Browning, in Books and Reading; 
Hamilton Mabie’s Study of Browning, 
in Essays on Literary Interpretation; 
E. Berdoe’s Browning Studies; Brown- 
ing as the Poet of Democracy, by O. L. 
Triggs, in Poet Lore, Vol. IV.; Life of 
Robert Browning, by William Sharp; 
Browning as a Philosophical and Re- 
ligious Teacher, by H. Jones; Essay 
on Browning, by R. H. Hutton, in Es- 
says Theological and Literary; and 
Stedman’s Study of Browning, in Vic- 
torian Poets. 


QUESTIONS. 

1. What may be said of the spirit and 
and character of the age in which the gen- 
ius of Browning took form ? 

2. To what extent was Browning a repre- 
sentative of the 19th century ? 


3. In w'hom did the school of romance 
find completion and culmination? 

4. Was Browning’s discursiveness of 
thought, fertility of imagination, and co- 
piousness of expression controlled by any 
canons of poetic art ? 
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5. When was Browning born, and when 
did he publish his first work? 

6. Discuss the power and scope , of his 
imagination, the profundity and range of his 
thought. 

7. What can you say of Browning as a 
man? 

8. What was his favorite art form ? 

9. Why w*as the monologue a fit vehicle 
for his thought? 

10. In the full sense, was Browning a dra- 
matic poet rather than a dramatist ? 

11. What is the difference between a dra- 
matic poet and a dramatist, from an art 
view ? 

12. As an instrument or means of reveal- 
ing the subtler and minute workings of the 
mind, why is the monologue superior to the 
drama? 

13. How does the dramatic monologue 
differ from a soliloquy? And what gains 
has the former over the latter ? 

14. What characterizes the monologues of 
Browning? 


15. Discuss Browning’s philosophy; dis- 
cuss him as a student of psychological 
states and processes; as a revealer of the 
inner man. 

10. What is his conception of art, and 
what does he teach in all his art poems? 

17. Compare his lyrical with his dramatic 
power. 

18. What poem is the masterpiece of 
Browning’s life? Give the history of the 
poem ; statement of the plot ; character of 
Carponsacchi, the Pope, Pompilia, Guido. 

19. What is the most vitalized element in 
his poetry? Give specimens in which the 
quality of personality is illustrated. 

20. Discuss his attitude towards Chris- 
tianity. 

21. Give Brother Azarias’ view on the 
false note of his teaching. 

22. In his portraits of priests and monks, 
does he represent the true Catholic char- 
acter ? 

23. In a literary sense, what was the sig- 
nificance of Browning. 


In the May Review Dr. O’Hagan exempli- 
fies the excellence of the work of the study 
class by noting some of the answers to the 
examination questions. In order that read- 
ers of the Review may learn something 
further of the character of the examination 
questions, we append them in full. 

EXAMINATION QUESTIONS— SET NO. 1, FOR THE 

MONTHS OF OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, DECEMBER, 

ON CHAUCER, SPENSER AND 8IIAKSPERE. 

1. Briefly indicate Chaucer’s chief qual- 
ities of excellence, as set forth in the Can- 
terbury Tales, and note the reflection of 
English life and manners in the poem. 

2. Contrast as poets Chaucer, Dante and 
Shakspere, and vindicate Chaucer’s right to 
the title of “ The Morning Star of English 
Literature.” 

3. Discuss Chaucer’s religious attitude 
and write a note on the influence of his 
genius. 

4. Point out the merits and defects of 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene. 

5. Chaucer was a realist, Spenser an ideal- 
ist. Discuss this. 

6. Write a note explaining the Spenserian 
stanza, and illustrate its pictorial adapted- 
ness. 


7. What was the condition of the drama 
in England when Shakspere appeared, and 
write a brief note on an Elizabethan the- 
atre? 

8. Give the sources of Shakspere’s lead- 
ing tragedies, and note the evolution of his 
verse in the dramas. 

EXAMINATION QUESTIONS— SET NO. 2, FOR THE 

MONTHS OF JANUARY, FEBRUARY, MARCH, ON 

SHAKSPERE, MILTON AND POPE. 

1. Contrast logo and Richard III. as two 
of Shakspere’s villains, and distinguish be- 
tween Grecian and Shaksperean tragedy. 

2. Write a note on some of Shakspere’s 
chief comic characters, and give your 
opinion as to whether Shakspere is stronger 
in comedy or tragedy. 

3. Name the plays in which the following 
characters appear, indicating where the 
scene in each is laid, and give the basis of 
each plot: Brutus, Imogen, Cordelia, Fal- 
staff, Portia, Bottom, Dogberry, Horatio 
and Macduff. 

4. Compare Dante and Milton as Epic 
Poets, and show wherein the Divina Corn- 
media is superior to Paradise Lost. 

5. “John Milton is the bright consum- 
mate flower of Puritanism,” Discuss this. 
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6. Briefly characterize L’ Allegro, II Pen- 
serosa, and Samson Agonistes as poems. 

7. Write a brief note on the Age of Pope 
in English Literature, and indicate Pope’s 
relations with his contemporaries. 

8. Write a criticism on the Dunciad and 
The Essay on Man, and explain what is 
meant by “The ten-linked chain.” 

EXAMINATION QUESTIONS — SET NO. 3, FOR THE 

MONTHS OF APRIL, MAY, JUNE AND JULY, ON 

WORDSWORTH, TENNYSON, BROWNING AND 

MRS. BROWNING. 

1. Briefly indicate the meaning of Words- 
worth’s poetic message to the world ; name 
some of his poetic precursors ; and note his 
theory of poetry as to its technical side. 

2. Trace the growth of the poet’s mind 
through “ The Prelude ” ; and contrast the 
treatment of nature in Scott, Tennyson, 
Byron, Shelley, and Wordsworth. 


3. Give the informing idea in Tennyson’s 
“Princess,” “The Two Voices,” and “The 
Palace of Art ; ” and exemplify by quota- 
tions the most vitalized idea in the poetry 
of Tennyson. 

4. “ In Memoriam ” is both autobiograph- 
ical and biographical. Explain this, and 
trace the sorrow in the poem from a sensu- 
ous to a sanctified one — through the three 
anniversaries of the death of young Hallam, 
the three Christmastides, and the three 
Springtides. 

5. Explain Browning’s use of the mono- 
logue in poetry, giving an example; and 
give the informing idea in “Andrea del 
Sarto.” 

6. What is a sonnet? Name eight of Eng- 
land’s greatest sonneteers. What idea is 
enforced in Mrs. Browning’s “Aurora Leigh,” 
and quote her best sonnet ? 


READING CIRCLE DEPARTMENT, 1897-’98. 

LAST LESSON IN THE COURSE FOR 1897-’98. 


Lectures on the Early Church. — Last Chapter , 
The Catacombs— the Shelter . 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What is now the field of battle between 
the Church and infidelity? 

2. From what source does the Church ob- 
tain incontestable historic proof of the truth 
of its teachings ? 

3. What does the science of Christian 
archaeology include ? 

4. What is the meaning, and what the 
derivation of the word catacomb ? 

5. What was the origin of the Christian 
catacombs ? 

6. What induced the Christians to keep 
their own burial places separate from the 
sepulchres of the Gentiles and heretics of 
their times ? 

7. Describe the catacombs. 

8. Describe the forms of the sepulchres. 

9. Were all the cemeteries of the early 
Christians in Rome subterraneous? 

10. When was the body of St. Peter 
buried? 

11. How did the Christians who were 
constantly persecuted for three centuries 
excavate such immense cemeteries. 


12. Why are the catacombs always found 
outside the city ? 

13. Which was the first great cemetery 
legally established by the Roman Church ? 
Describe the cemetery. 

14. Where is the cemetery of Priscilla sit- 
uated ? Describe it. 

15. What is the origin of the Ostrian cem- 
etery ? Describe it. 

16. Describe the cemetery of the Vatican. 

17’ How many catacombs have been dis- 
covered about Rome ? 

18. How are the graves of the martyrs 
recognized ? 

19. How may the pictures found in the 
catacombs be divided into periods of time 
and art? 

20. What do the most ancient pictures of 
the catacombs reflect ? 

21. What set system of symbols are found 
among the pictures of the catacombs? 

22. What is the most common allegory 
taught by the representatives of the cata- 
combs? 

23. Describe some of the Bible scenes 
represented in the frescoes. 

24. What else do we learn from the pic- 
tures of the catacombs. 

The end of the course for 1897-’98. 
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Convention of Reading Circle* of Diocese 
of Odgensbnrg. 

The first convention of the Reading 
Circles of the diocese of Ogdensburg was 
held at Malone, N. Y., June 9, 10 and 11, 
and was a complete success. A number of 
the most distinguished priests, and delega- 
tions representing circles, came from various 
parts of the diocese. 

The order of exercises was as follows : 

Opening of the convention at St. Joseph’s 
Church, Thursday evening, June 9, at 7:30 
o’clock, with a large and intelligent audi- 
ence, including persons of many religious 
denominations. 

Music — St. Joseph’s Choir. 

Address of Welcome — Very Rev. William 
Rossiter, of Malone. 

Address— Rt. Rev. Henry Gabriels, Og- 
densburg. 

The Stewardship Books and Good Read- 
ing-Rev. M. W. Holland, Port Henry, N. Y. 

Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 

ABSTRACT OF THE ADDRESS OF RT. REV. H. 

GABRIELS, D. D. 

Bishop Gabriels said in substance: As I 

am to inaugurate the present series of lec- 
tures, I may be allowed to start from the 
very root. Man is an “ educable ” ; intelli- 
gence which as a blank must be written 
upon to possess the truth; he must be 
taught. His nature inclines him to truth; 
but truth may be presented to him in a dis- 
torted appearance which would lead him 
into error. Hence true education must 
teach him the truth. 

Education is mainly given by the speech 
of those already educated and this speech 
may be oral, but it is also expressed by 
writing and other signs of thought that fix 
speech in a permanent form. 

All civilized nations instruct and educate 
by writing. Beginning with the stone tab- 
lets of the Assyrians, we see it progressing 
to the parchment and papyrus of the Egyp- 
tians, creating thousands of rolls and vol- 
umes. In the fifteenth century, Catholic 
in venters propagated writing by the print- 
ing press which soon became so powerful 


that it was justly called the “Fourth Es- 
tate.” 

This Fourth Estate is of itself indifferent 
to promote good or evil. It will print the 
blasphemous “ Mistakes of Moses,” as well 
as the inspired books of God; the sweet 
books of St. Francis de Sales as well as the 
lewd novels of Zola. Owing, however, to 
man’s proneness to evil, it is more fre- 
quently used for harmful purposes. Sensu- 
ality. avarice, hatred, prejudice make it, 
often, an instrument of impurity, of false- 
hood, of religious hatred. Put it to good 
use, it enlightens man as the written books 
which a voice told him to take up and read, 
opened the eyes of St. Augustine; it ele- 
vates as the life of St. Mary of Egypt, which 
his wife gave him to read while dinner was 
getting ready, raised St. John Columbino 
from an ordinary Christian to the life and 
example-giving of a saint; it sanctifies as 
the reading of the lives of the saints changed 
the soldier Ignatius into the founder of the 
Society of Jesus. That we should read and 
make others read what will thus enlighten, 
elevate, and sanctify, is a duty we owe to 
God, to ourselves, and to our neighbor. 

This is the object and aim of Catholic 
Reading Circles. They seek instruction for 
the reader by his own reading and by the 
reading of his associates ; they diffuse whole- 
some reading by the means of newspapers, 
of magazines, of books that are true and 
good, and by the establishing of Catholic 
circulating libraries. How many non-Cath- 
olics have not been brought into the Church 
by the chance reading of a Catholic book, 
who would have bitterly retorted to the 
same truths if presented by word of mouth ! 
The book teaches while it cannot listen to 
objections; it enlightens without confusing 
with shame. 

Read, therefore, and study, religion espe- 
cially and history. Communicate your dis- 
coveries to each other. Bring good literature 
within the reach of your friends and neigh- 
bors, no matter in what shape. 

I wish Godspeed to the Catholic Reading 
Circles of the Diocese. Zealous but prudent 
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as well, always being willing to be guided 
by the protecting divine authority of the 
Church, represented by the pastor, the 
bishop, and over all of us, the supreme 
ruler of the the faithful, the Vicar of Christ, 
they will accomplish what they have in 
view, the glory of God, and the sanctifica- 
tion not only of their own souls but of those 
of many others whom their influence may 
reach. 

May God bless your works as I do. 

SECOND DAY. 

Friday, June 10, the sessions were held in 
the Malone opera house, and consisted of 
discussions of the following questions : 

I. Reading Circles — Their importance, 
how to establish and maintain them— by 
the Rev. Richard E. Pierce, Colton, N. Y. 

II. Libraries — Value of the parish library; 
how to utilize the library — by the Rev. P. J. 
Devlin, Chateaugay, N. Y. 

III. Reading for the Country Children — 
How to reach the country children by the 
organizations of reading circles, study clubs 
and extension of library facilities— by the 
Very Rev. John H. O’Rourke, Lowville, N.Y. 

IV. Lecture Courses— Educational value of 
the lecture ; how to establish and maintain 
a lecture course. 

The convention was called to order by 
Mr. Charles A. Burke, who represented the 
president of the Wadhams Reading Circle. 

The Rev. Father Holland was elected 
chairman. 

A lively and practical discussion followed 
the several addresses on the leading sub- 
jects, participated in by Rev. J. P. Murphy, 
Mrs. B. Ellen Burke, Mrs. J. Coughlin. Mrs. 
J. Kelley, Miss Sheehan, Mr. J. Kelly, Miss 
T. Kennedy, Miss M. Hinds, Rev. Father 
Crowley. 

An instrumental solo was beautifully 
rendered by Miss Mary Laughlin of Water- 
town. 

A recitation, “The Slave that Saved St. 
Michaels,” was well rendered by Miss Anna 
Finan, Malone. 

The convention passed the following reso- 
lutions : 

Resolved, That the chairman appoint a 
committee of three to prepare a course of 
study for the ensuing year for the Reading 
Circles belonging to this Union, and to 
present the same to this convention. 


The chair appointed on this committee 
Mrs. J J. Murphy, of Malone, Sister Cecilia, 
of Port Henry, and Miss Alice L. O’Brien, 
of the Plattsburgh Normal School. 

Directly after, a most important resolu- 
tion was passed, as follows: 

Resolved: That it is the desire of this 
Union that Reading Circles be organized 
and free public libraries established in all 
the parishes of this diocese, where not al- 
ready established. 

That a committee of five be appointed by 
the chair, of whom the chairman shall be 
one, on the organization of Reading Circles 
and the establishment of libraries. 

That the committee will be expected to ad- 
vise with and aid parties who may be found 
to be interested in the work, in such ways 
and in such manner as the committee may 
find practical, to the end that Reading 
Circles may be organized and free libraries 
established during the ensuing year, and at 
the next convention of this Union every 
parish in the diocese may be represented by 
delegates from Reading Circles. 

The chairman appointed a Reading Circle 
committee, as instructed by the convention, 
and that committee met and organized for 
work, dividing the diocese by counties, as- 
signing one of its members to each division. 
All pledged themselves to do everything 
possible to establish Reading Circles all 
over Northern New York. 

One of the most valuable papers read at 
the convention, was one by a Sister of 
Mercy, on the subject of Libraries in their 
connection with Reading Circles. The 
paper is published in full with this report. 

The evening session was attended by a 
large audience and opened with a finely 
executed piano solo by Miss Denneen, of 
Malone, which was followed by an excellent 
recitation by Miss Whitty, of Keeseville, 
and a vocal solo by Miss Mattie McDonald. 
The principal speaker of the evening was 
ex-Mayor Hon. D. B. Lucey, of Ogdensburg, 
whose subject was “ The Birth of a Cen- 
tury.” At the conclusion of Mr. Lucey’s 
admirable address, which won the admira- 
tion of the large audience, Mr. Maguire 
sang “ The Skipper of Ives.” 

Miss Alice L. O’Brien, teacher of elocution 
in the State Normal School at Plattsburg, 
recited Lowell’s famous poem, “ The Vision 
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of Sir Launfal,” with such effect that she 
was encored and then gave with equal satis- 
faction a humorous poem. 

Friday evening, after the exercises at the 
Opera House, a most enjoyable reception 
was given the delegates and friends by the 
local Circle at the rooms of the Columbus 
Club. There was a large attendance. Ice 
cream and cake were served and a social 
hour passed quickly and pleasantly away. 

Probably no single event has ever done 
more in so short a time to break down old 
prejudices and enlarge the Christian sym- 
pathies of all the people of Malone than the 
assembling of this convention of earnest 
and intelligent workers. 

Saturday morning the convention met in 
the Wadharas Reading Circle rooms. The 
business of the convention had so occupied 
time and attention, that this was the first 
opportunity the visiting delegates had had 
of seeing the Wadhams Reading Circle 
home. Bunting and flowers and glad faces 
greeted the visitors, and the warm hand- 
clasp was but a faint way of expressing the 
heart- welcome. 

Reports from committees was the first 
business in order, beginning with the com- 
mittee on Constitution and By-Laws. The 
chairman, Charles A. Burke, read the con- 
stitution as framed by the committee, and 
it was adopted without a dissenting vote. 
Next came the report from the committee 
on Nomination of Officers. In the absence 
of the chairman of this committee, Rev. 
Mother Stanislaus, of the Sisters of Mercy, 
read the report, which was unanimously 
adopted, and the following officers of the 
“Union” were elected: 

Mrs. B. Ellen Burke, Malone, President. 

Rev. M. W. Holland, Port Henry, First 
Vice President. 

Mrs. Jere Coughlin, Watertown, Second 
Vice President. 

Miss Alice Riley, Plattsburg, Third Vice 
President. 

Miss Nellie E. Sheehan, Potsdam, Record- 
ing Secretary. 

Miss Lizzie G. Rennie, Malone, Corres- 
ponding Secretary. 

Mr. Thomas F. Manuix, Plattsburg Press, 
Secretary. 

Rev. E. G. Brice, Brushton, Treasurer. 

Executive Committee — Mrs. B. Ellen 


Burke, ex-officio ; Very Rev. J. H. O’Rourke, 
Port Henry ; Miss Catherine Lahey, Gouv- 
erneur ; Mr. John O’Leary, Alexandria Bay. 

After the election of officers the chairman 
of the convention, in a neat speech, pre- 
sented the gavel to the president of the 
“Union,” who took control of the conven- 
tion until its close. 

Reports of Reading Circles closed the 
work of the convention. Full and instruct- 
ive reports were made by representatives 
from the Santa Maria Circle, Plattsburg; 
Wadhams Reading Circle, Ogdensburg; 
Gabriels, Watertown; Gabriels, Keeseville; 
Lavelle, Gabriels, and Wadhams, Malone. 

A course of study for the Circles of the 
Union was presented by the committee ap- 
pointed for this purpose. We hope to pub- 
lish this course in full in a few’ weeks. 

The diocese of Ogdensburg embraces the 
counties of St. Lawrence, Franklin, Clinton, 
Jefferson, Lewis, Hamilton and Essex. 
Eleven Reading Circles were represented. 

Thus ended the first Reading Circle con- 
vention, of the diocese of Ogdensburg. It 
was a distinguished event, creditable to all 
who participated, to the originators and or- 
ganizers, and particularly to Mrs. B. Ellen 
Burke, the able and indefatigable champion 
of Catholic educational interests. 

On the invitation of Bishop Gabriels, the 
next convention will be held in Ogdensburg. 

WHAT A READING CIRCLE CAN DO 
WITH A LIBRARY. 

SISTER OP MERCY, GABRIELS, N. Y. 

IPaper read at the Reading Circle Convention for 
the Diocese of Ogdensburg.] 

Some years ago, in a village situated in 
the northern part of New York, a few enter- 
prising people organized a Reading Circle. 
They had many difficulties to encounter. 

Most of the inhabitants of the village 
were hard working people who had little 
time, and perhaps less inclination, for read- 
ing. Books were scarce, and means to pur- 
chase them scarcer still. But, our little 
band, nothing daunted, determined to go on 
with the work in the face of opposition, 
and dedicated their efforts to the Holy 
Angels. 

A new school had been built some time 
before, and the old one, dating back to the 
beginning of the century, was obtained, by 
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the energetic management of the Holy 
Angels Heading Circle. 

The building was sadly in need of repairs. 
Its walls, like the face of an old warrior, 
showed many a scar, and the carving on its 
battered desks bore testimony to the industry 
of the urchins of “the old school,” and 
proved, that in point of utilizing spare mo- 
ments, they are not surpassed by their suc- 
cessors of the new. 

Not the least of the troubles which as- 
sailed our Circle w r as the opposition of a few 
of the older inhabitants. One lady de- 
clared she couldn’t see “ what on airth was 
cornin’ over the people.” She “ never knew 
any good to come of readin’, and now, that 
they meant to read all the time, take her 
w ord for it, some of them would end up in 
the lunatic ’sylum.” One of the patriarchs 
of the village said that he, at least, would 
never give encouragement to wastin’ money 
on books. People w f ould only lose time 
with such foolery, and useful work would be 
neglected.” 

It was remarked, however, by some watch- 
ful persons that the same old gentleman 
never “ wasted money ” on anything, and 
they were even ill-natured enough to say 
that when the collection box was passed 
round on Sundays he generally put in a bad 
penny, or, if he hadn’t one, fell asleep. 

Still, friends were not wanting to give en- 
couragement to the work, and for the one 
who censured, ten encouraged. Those 
who could not give pecuniary aid, gave a 
far more powerful factor for good — kind 
words. 

At length the night of the first meeting 
came. The officers were elected, the busi- 
ness was talked over, and everything well 
arranged. But where were the books to be 
procured ? A copy of the Freeman’s Journal, 
with an article on Review of Books, gave 
the answer. Why not write to Rev. Talbot 
Smith, John Boyle O’Reilly and others 
who wrote these reviews, and ask them to 
donate some of the books they had reviewed ? 
This suggestion was immediately acted 
upon. The request was made, and about 
three dozen volumes were sent in answer. 
Among them were the beautiful poems of 
Father Tabb, some of Rosa Mullholland’s 
and Christian Reid’s stories. Then the 
members subscribed for the Sacred Heart 


Messenger, Catholic Reading Circle Review, 
and Donahoe’s Magazines, and each one 
procured a donation of a book from a friend. 
Many of the village girls and boys came to 
see what the Reading Circle was like. They 
were invited to come again, and to loan or 
give books. They gladly promised. 

Very good taste was shown in the choice 
of books brought by some. There were Mrs. 
Sadlier’s Stories, John Boyle O’Reilly’s 
poems, books of history and travel, but the 
greater number of the books w r ere trashy in 
the extreme, not a few dime novels being in 
the collection. However, they were received 
without comment, but only the suitable 
ones were put into circulation. The others 
were put on the high shelves, and by a little 
tact on the part of the managers, the eager 
devourers of the dime literature soon ac- 
quired a taste for better reading. 

Within the Circle, and among the visitors 
to the meetings much good had already been 
accomplished, but the members wished to 
extend their sphere of usefulness. After 
some discussion it was proposed to loan 
books to the men on the freight trains. 
This proposal met with loud opposition. 
“There had been so much difficulty in 
getting books,” when they were torn and 
soiled how were they to be replaced? The 
train hands would not be likely to take 
much care of the books, etc.” The mover 
of this proposition listened quietly to all 
that was said against his plan, and then 
asked to be allowed to make a trial of it for 
two weeks. He himself would be willing to 
replace the book or books destroyed. There 
was a little more dissent, but finally he 
gained his point. He took with him six 
books, having first carefully covered them. 
After two weeks these books were passed 
around at the meeting, and even those most 
opposed to the loaning of them were 
obliged to declare them uninjured. In two 
or three cases the paper covers even had 
been renewed. Although not quite so 
neatly put on as the old covers, enough was 
done to show care for the books. The train 
librarian, as he was called, was free after 
this to loan as many books as he pleased. 
Sometimes he had more than a dozen loaned 
at a time, and in all cases they were re- 
turned none the worse for their missionary 
rounds. 
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Another member now proposed the loan- 
ing of books to the people obliged to wait 
for trains. This proved very successful, but 
as the loaning time was limited to each 
one’s delay at the station, only pamphlets 
and magazines were given. In some cases, 
however, books were allowed to be taken by 
the passengers and brought back in a few 
days, or returned by mail. Many of the 
boys who had before been accustomed to 
spend hours lounging at the station, now’ 
made themselves useful by giving out and 
collecting the books. 

The principal industry of the village was a 
large saw mill. A number of men and boys 
were employed in this w r ork. Why not ex- 
tend to them the benefit of the library? 
The Circle answered by appointing two or 
three members to loan books to the mill 
hands. The workers here proved to be very 
enthusiastic over the Reading Circle. Many 
of them became members, and the next 
Christmas a complete set of the volumes of 
the American Cyclopaedia was sent by the 
proprietor of the mill, in the name of his 
men, and as an acknowledgment of the 
good accomplished among them by means 
of the Reading Circle. 

About two years after the organization of 
the Reading Circle the grippe made its ap- 
pearance in the village. Among those at- 
tacked w r ere the old lady and gentleman w r ho 
had so strongly opposed the Circle. Some 
of the members visited them during their 
illness, and were well received. The presi- 
dent, a bright girl, declared she would con- 
vert the old people to the Reading Circle. 
Every one was glad to see her try this, but 
no one had much faith in her success. One 
day on her way home from the postoffice 
with the last Sacred Heart Messenger, she 
called on the old lady, and during the visit 
offered to read something for her. The old 
lady consented, and became so interested 
that she would not let her visitor go without 
a promise of returning next day. Her ill- 
ness continued during the wunter, and tw F o 
or three members of the Circle employed 
many a free hour in reading to her. She 
became a fast friend of the Circle, and after- 
wards could not say enough in its praise. 
The old gentleman proved to be as easy a 
conquest. After his recovery he was a fre- 
quent visitor at the meetings, and what w r as 


more surprising, made a donation for the 
purchase of books. An idea was suggested 
to the busy workers of the Circle by these 
visits. Why could not visiting the sick, 
reading for them and loaning them books 
become one of the regular works of the 
Circle ? This was tried and it proved one 
of the greatest means of doing good. Many 
a poor sufferer during the long hours of con- 
valescence was cheered and comforted by 
pleasant and instructive reading. The poor, 
hard-w r orking mother, worn out with her 
efforts to still the fretful complaints of a 
sick child, learned to bless the visitors who 
could make the little sufferer forget for 
hours his pains and weariness. 

Fifteen years have passed since that little 
Reading Circle of five members commenced 
its w r ork. Now, the Circle is not only with- 
in the village, but it embraces the whole 
towmship. It is a Circle within Circles. 
The old school house has disappeared, and 
on its site is a new building containing 
reading rooms, music rooms and a gym- 
nasium. Fifteen years ago there was no 
resident priest in the village. For this rea- 
son the Reading Circle was hardly organ- 
ized when it interested itself in the children. 
Suitable reading was provided for them, in 
w hich religious teaching had a large share. 
The history of the Old Testament, the Gos- 
pel Stories, the beautiful parables of the 
New Testament were given in a systematic 
course of readings. The light reading for the 
children was of a nature to combine instruc- 
tion w ith amusement, the stories of Anna 
Sadlier, Father Finn and a host of Catholic 
writers who have devoted their best years 
and talents to the good of the little ones. 

The Bishop, on one of his pastoral visits, 
was so pleased with the good accomplished 
by the Reading Circle, that, to show his ap- 
preciation, he appointed as their first resi- 
dent pastor a newly ordained priest who had 
been the former Train Librarian. An ab- 
sence of seven years had not lessened the 
young priest’s interest in the work of the 
Circle. He still proved its faithful, untiring 
helper. Through their united efforts a 
Catholic school was built. 

Now r the village of one saw mill and a 
depot is a large manufacturing town. It is 
astir with preparations for a diocesan con- 
vention of Reading Circles. 
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The “ Holy Angels* Reading Circle ” has 
appointed as committee on Reception the 
senior class of St. Gabriel's school. A tender 
link has always connected the school with 
the Reading Circle, for its principal, Sr. 
Mary Angela, was the first president of the 
Circle. 

Beeepflon by John Boyle O’Bellly Read- 
lH Circle, Boston. 

The closing exercises of the season of the 
John Boyle O’Reilly Reading Circle were 
held in the hall of the Catholic Union of 
Boston, on the evening of Thursday, May 
26, with a large company of the members 
and friends of the Circle. The stage was 
beautifully decorated with American flags 
and cut flowers. 

Mr. Michael J. Dwyer presided, and an- 
nounced that this reception was in honor of 
the contributors to the building and fur- 
nishing fund of the Boston Cottage at the 
Catholic Summer School, Cliff Haven, N. Y. 
The cottage, he was pleased to say, is far ad- 
vanced towards completion, and will be 
opened just before the new eession which 
begins on Sunday, July 10. This cottage, 
which will comfortably accommodate thirty 
people, is open not only to members of the 
Boyle O’Reilly Reading Circle, but to any 
intending visitors from Boston or, indeed, 
from New England who wish to apply for a 
place in it. It is a work in whose successful 
issue the Circle and its friends rejoice. 

Mr. Dwyer announced as the first number 
on the program the report of the year’s 
work by the secretary, Miss Ellen A. Mc- 
Mahon. Miss McMahon briefly outlined 
the features of an unusually successful sea- 
son, devoted to the study of controverted 
points in Church history and the considera- 
tion of notable books of a purely literary 
character. She also touched on the Circle’s 
enterprise in undertaking the building of 
the Boston Cottage. The lecture course 
netted $700 towards this object; member- 
ship dues, $340 ; two whist parties under 
the direction of Miss Sabina Sweeney, as- 
sistant secretary, $270; contributions of 
friends following on the Illustrated Talk of 
the Hon. Thomas J. Gargan on the Summer 
School and his appeal to the Cottage, over 
$800.* This was exclusive of the generous 
gift $100 from Archbishop Williams last 

p 
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year, and the offerings of other friends. 
Miss McMahon acknowledged the special ob- 
ligations for the continued home shelter and 
fostering care to the Catholic Union; to the 
Rev. Timothy Brosnahan, S. J., president of 
Boston College, for the use of the College 
Hall for several lectures, and to Mr. Thomas 
B. Fitzpatrick, donor of the cottage lot, for 
fresh proofs of his interest. 

The next number was a charming duet, 
piano and flute, •“ Babeland,” by Tendrick, 
by the Misses McLoughlin. 

The Rev. Thomas I. Gasson, S. J., an hon- 
orary member of the Circle, then gave a 
brief address, “ Fact, Fancy, and Faith.” 
It was an exposition of the method of his- 
torical study pursued in the Circle, by 
which fact is disentangled from fancy, and 
all is done in a spirit of faith, and “ for the 
Church of God,” as the Circle’s motto has 
it. The interests of the Church are not 
maintained by suppression of the truth, 
even when the telling of historical truth 
shows faults, blunders and failures on the 
human side of the Church. When, in 1893, 
Pope Leo XIII. opened the archives of the 
Vatican to scholars, he dwelt on the necessity 
of truthful statement. 

Miss Mabelle Monaghan, the possessor of 
a very beautiful contralto voice, followed 
with two exquisite songs. The Irish lullaby 
w r as particularly enjoyed. 

Miss Katherine L. Moore, the accom- 
plished pianist, gave two selections from 
“ Raff” in her best* manner. 

Miss Mary C. Mellyn read her able paper 
on “The Women Characters of Quo Vadis” 
— as a specimen selection from the essays of 
the season. 

Mr. Frank Carr, of Worcester, roused 
much enthusiasm by his splendid singing 
of Schumann’s “Two Grenadiers.” 

Miss Marie Collins, the dramatic reader, 
brought out magnificently the patriotic 
lesson and the literary beauty of “ Pickett’s 
Charge” from the late George Parsons 
Lathrop’s “ Gettysburg,” and James Jeffrey 
Roche’s ballad of the War of 1812, “The 
Armstrong Privateer.” 

Miss Mary Louise Crow'ley sang Faure’s 
“Sancta Maria,” which is well adapted to 
her beautiful and flexible soprano; and Mr. 
Dwyer, by special request, sang a charming 
love song, “ For This.” 
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The concluding number of the program 
was “The Star-Spangled Banner,” Miss 
Crowley giving the solo with great spirit, 
and all the other singers and audience join- 
ing in a magnificent chorus. 

The Circle presented to the president a 
lovely Sistine Madonna and a revolving 
bookcase. 

Philadelphia. 

The Archdiocesan Reading Circle Union 
gave a reception to his Grace the Most Rev. 
P. J. Ryan, D. D., LL. D., at Horticultural 
Hall, Tuesday evening, June 14. A brilliant 
and large gathering of the members and 
friends of the Champlain Assembly was 
present. The Rev. M. J. Lavelle, of New 
York, president of the C. S. 8. A., was 
present. 

New Tori'. 

The closing meeting of the Ozanam Read- 
ing Circle of New York was held at Colum- 
bus Hall, Wednesday evening, June 15. 
This, like the Philadelphia meeting, was at- 
tended largely by the friends of the Cham- 
plain Assembly. Several of the trustees of 
the Summer School were present, and Rev. 
Father Lavelle, president, delivered an ad- 
dress. There were other exercises, as fol- 
lows: — Readings by Miss Marie A. E. Sin- 
nott ; report of the year’s work of the Circle ; 
musical selections by the Manhattan Glee 
Club. 

Brooklyn, !». T. 

The Fenelon Reading Circle gave a recep- 
tion to their honorary president, the Rt. 
Rev. Charles E. McDonnell, D. D., at the 
Pouch Gallery, Tuesday afternoon, June 14, 
at half-past three o’clock. There was a 
large and distinguished attendance, the 
friends of the Summer School being very 
numerous. 

REMINISCENCES. 

There was a time (we won’t be explicit as 
to its remoteness in the haze of antiquity) 
when the term Reading Circle conveyed to 
our minds various and motley concepts. 
Some, no doubt, conjured up visions of 
stately mortals with foreheads of ample pro- 
portions, gravely discussing the obscurities 
of Browning, or mayhap spectacled solemn- 
eyed professors deep in the mysteries of 
political economy; but howsoever various 
our notions of the aforesaid Reading Circle 


might be, I am inclined to think they all 
agreed in this one point: that they were 
rather ponderous affairs, and hardly a suit- 
able place for anyone of us to air our little 
odds and ends of knowledge. It is scarce 
necessary to add that this mental fog has 
long since risen and been replaced by clear 
daylight, so that now our notions on this 
point are of a somewhat different character, 
and in some idle moment, favorable to 
reverie, should our minds veer around to 
that particular point of the intellectual 
compass, that is, to the Reading Circle ques- 
tion, what a host of pleasant reminiscences 
come flooding up out of the past, tumbling 
over one another in their eagerness to be 
first before the mind’s eye. 

There is the first meeting, not nearly so 
pleasant as later ones, when we were in a 
critical attitude towards things in general, 
for the most part sized each other up, al- 
though ostensibly we were deep in business* 
I recollect rather lively discussions over a 
choice of name for our future organization, 
as was indeed but right, Shakespeare to the 
contrary, notwithstanding, for there is a 
good deal in a name. 

We have certainly snubbed the nineteenth 
century in the choice of our work, turned 
our backs upon it completely, and fixed the 
eye of our imagination on times far dis- 
tant in the mist of ages, and, at the 
same time, fixed the eyes of our bodies 
on the maps of lands far distant, which 
Dr. Lougblin so kindly showed us, that we 
might follow the wanderings of Sts. Peter 
and Paul and the other apostles. Thus we 
began the study of Church History. I think 
it is one of those notions, for which no 
reason can be assigned, but I am quite sure 
that Church history (before I made its ac- 
quaintance under Dr. Loughlin’s tutelage) 
held no attractions for me. Since we com- 
menced to follow the course of the great ark 
of salvation from that time when it was 
launched on the troubled waters of time by 
the Omnipotent power of God, at first to 
mortal eyes a mere speck, but growing, ex- 
panding, evolving itself by infinite minute 
changes until it reached its full majesty and 
grandeur and revealed itself, even to our 
benighted vision, as proceeding from Di- 
vinity. 

Since we have strained our eyes to follow 
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it in its long course down the ages, we have 
touched upon many shores, and been 
brought nearer in sympathy to bygone 
phases of thought; we must, I say, have 
been roused, stimulated, delighted with the 
pursuit of such a study. Our faith must 
have been strengthened, our minds broad- 
ened and made more keen of analysis, less 
ready to look only at the surface of things 
less likely to live only in the thoughts and 
aspirations of our own age, and with char- 
acteristic nineteenth century arrogance, re- 
gard with contemptuous disdain our medi- 
aeval ancestors. 

Besides this, we could scarcely have chosen 
a more fitting way to brush up our knowl- 
edge of secular history, or a better way in 
which to break up the habit of thinking of 
history in fragments, rigidly separating the 
history of one nation from that of another, 
forgetting after all that they form one great 
whole. Church history groups the history 
of all the nations into a unit and gives us a 
fine, comprehensive view, as well as fasten- 
ing together scattered historical facts and 
making them easier to remember. Then, 
too, what detailed information we have had 
about the matrimonial alliances of the royal 
houses of Europe. We have bewailed the 
fate of her many poor unfortunate maidens 
(even if they were the scions of royal 
houses) moved about like pawns on a chess 
board at the pleasure of Pope or emperor, 
dragged out of convents, told to wed this 
prince or that king, whether he was to their 
liking or not. There was poor Costanza — 
how often we heard of her sad lot — and 
Mary of Burgundy with all the crowned 
heads of Europe angling at her rich dowery. 

I don’t think there is any danger of us 
forgetting the pedigree of Charles V. But 
if we have gleaned some few facts, such as 
this one, out of the vast host of facts that 
have been poured into our ears by one who 
never seems to forget, and certainly has a 
mental storehouse, how many have we for- 
gotten, or have only a disjointed remem- 
brance of. I am afraid a mournful shake of 
the head is our best answer. Well, we need 
not repine ; it is to be hoped we have done 
our little best, and even if we have not all 
the ins and outs down in our head with 
historical accuracy, we have great areas of 
the world’s history opened up to our mental 


gaze. There are long vistas stretching out 
before us until they are lost in the mists of 
time, and when we turn again to the present, 
after contemplating them, it is with clearer 
insight that we look out on the world of to- 
day, with a better understanding of human 
society and the immutable laws which gov- 
ern it. 

So, some of the large effects of historical 
study are our own, at any rate, and then, 
for aesthetic purposes, what could be better ? 
Suppose our mood inclines to reverie, that 
delicious day dream which sometimes re- 
lieves the sombre tones of common place 
existence, now what a wealth of materials 
are at our disposal ? How many gorgeous, 
gaily-colored pictures will come and go on 
fancy’s canvas ? The figures come crowding 
on, popes and prelates, learned doctors, 
kings and queens, knights, crusaders, friars 
and templars, reformers and theologians. 
The throng surges before us in bewildering 
array; now and then one hazy conscious- 
ness lights on a familiar figure, and is re- 
lieved to find we know its name. Charle- 
magne and Leo the Great, massive and im- 
posing both ; Gregory VII., Hildebrand, with 
a face turned defiantly toward justice ; the 
magnificent Lorenzo de Medici, Leo X., con- 
fronting each to each ; Alexander VI. and 
Savonarola ; there is little Conradin and the 
treacherous Manfred, Frederick II., the mild 
Innocent III., his guardian, Barbarossa, 
haughty and untamable ; and then, too, the 
shifting fancy pictures great councils of the 
Church and diets of the German Empire. 
We catch a glimpse of the church at 
Wittenberg, with the ninety theses nailed 
on its door; of the fierce disputation be- 
tween Eck and Luther, and the anxious up- 
turned faces of the listeners ; or, of Charles 
V., presiding in state at Augsburg, while 
the confession is read by the reformers. 
But we must call halt some time to this 
stream of images floating idly through the 
mind ; we must rouse ourselves from such 
a tempting reverie and turn the current of 
ideas in another direction no less alluring — 
Dante! 

Does not the word stir up the embers of 
old thoughts and feelings to a flame again ? 
Methinks I see sunny Italian skies and the 
narrow, picturesque Florentine streets, but 
within them the war of factions is rife. 
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Who of us ever could fathom that war of 
the Blacks and Whites, starting from the 
petty squabbles of the Bianca and Nera 
families, but the upshot of it all, the exile 
of our poet, is clear enough, condemning 
him to prove 

“ How salt the savour is of other’s bread ; 
How hard the passage, to descend and climb 
by other’s stairs.” 

And now the whole atmosphere is full of 
musical Italian names — the Uberti, the 
Donati, the Cavalcante, the Forese Buon- 
cante da Montafeltro, and most musical of 
all, Beatrice Portinari — but in this same 
atmosphere surrounding Dante and his 
times, hangs the dark dread of hidden 
treachery of Guelph and Ghibelline, hatred 
of secret assassins and midnight marauds. 
We hear of Ezzolino, the tyrant, and Count 
Ugolino, starved to death, is one of the 
grimmest spectres conjured up by our poet. 
And Dante, grave and earnest, in the midst 
df such surroundings, with sorrow and bit- 
terness in his heart, walks through life with 
his vision before him. Of that vision, our 
reminiscences must be very numerous, too 
numerous to mention. It lies back in our 
consciousness like a world of mystic 
beauty and grandeur whieh we have but 
faintly understood. As yet, we have but 
commenced to fathom its truth, but its 
tenderness and beauty have entered into 
our inner lives and silently wrought changes. 
I dare say, we began to feel quite at home 
among the Italians before we finished the 
Paradise. 

Thanks to our reverend director, we 
moved in very distinguished circles; we 
talked with ease and familiarity of all the 
noble families of Florence, as well as of the 
neighboring provinces. There was the house 
of Este of Ferrara, Can Grande della Scala 
of Verona, Guido da Polenta of Ravenna, 
the Malatesti Lords of Rimini, and many 
others of like rank. We were very well in- 
formed as who married who, and heard 
some little gossip now and then concerning 
them. The Arno became quite as real as 
the Schuylkill to us, and we could picture 
the heights of Ftesoli, and the little chapel 
of San Miniato overlooking the river banks. 
In short, we made a rather good attempt to 
live into the life of thirteenth century 
Florence. Indeed we went so far as to ab- 


sorb some thirteenth century notions re- 
garding the influence of the stars and planets 
on human destinies, and made some in- 
quiries into the ancient science of astrology. 
However, our normal school experience of 
making horoscopes under Professor Skid- 
more’s instructions, rather deterred us from 
pursuing the science and again getting lost 
in the mazes of astronomical lore. 

From Dante, “the voice ten long, silent 
centuries,” we turned farther back to listen 
to the voice of the ancient bard, Homer, 
singing of 

Achilles’ wrath, to Greece the direful spring 
Of woes unnumbered. 

How the idealists and sentimentalists of 
our crowd were horrified when the combat 
between Diomed and ACneas was compared 
to the Corbett and Fitzsimmons fight. It 
was certainly a rude shock to a sensitive 
organization to have one’s ideals besmirched 
in that fashion ; but then, maybe our ideals 
ought to be made of more substantial stuff, 
and have less moonshine in their makeup. 
Considering, too, that the preponderance of 
sentiment over sense in a woman’s religion 
has been maintained in the western parts 
of Philadelphia (so we hear from a trust- 
worthy authority), it certainly behooves us 
all, in these stolid prosaic days in which we 
live, to keep our imaginations well in check, 
to rein in our fancies with a firm hand, to 
stiffen up our sentimental faculties, or, 
maybe better still, to keep them out of 
sight altogether, so that we, at least, inay be 
living proofs of the falsehood of such sweep- 
ing statements, notwithstanding which sage 
advice, I intend to indulge my retrospective 
humor just a wee bit longer. 

I journey in spirit to that land where the 
imagination loves to dwell — to the land of 
the Hellenes, where Sappho sang, and stern 
ASschylus, ever haunted by the dire vision 
of an avenging Nemesis overshadowing hu- 
man destinies, where he lived and wrote. 
Where he saw amidst the swirling tempest 
and the dash of waves, and amidst the 
crash and roar of Jove’s thunderbolts, per- 
chance in the fell lightning’sjurid glare, the 
craggy peaks of Caucasus, and fastened 
thereon the godlike Prometheus, daring* to 
defy heaven and earth rather than submit. 
What a glorious conception ! The illimita- 
ble space, the savage grandeur of the scene, 
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and the unsubmissive spirit of the man ! 
After such a high flight of fancy, it is dis- 
concerting to be suddenly set down on the 
level ground, but that is only one of life’s 
little ironies, after all. Besides all this knowl- 
edge which we have had the chance to ac- 
quire — mind, I don’t say we have acquired 
it— and all these mental pictures that have 
flitted by us in the past four years, we have, 
by means of our enlightened faculties, been 
enabled to detect resemblances where less 
cultured minds see none, as for instance be- 
tween the Chinese scale and the Irish scale, 
and as still a more remarkable instance of 
keen insight, I cite the following : The de- 
tection of a. startling likeness between the 
animal, known as horse, and the ancestor of 


one of our members. I am drawing dan- 
gerously near to the present, which is out of 
my domain, and warning voices tell me I 
must lay no further claim to attention ; that 
I must cease turning your eyes backward to 
the past, in fact, that I must insist on your 
looking forward into the future and forbid 
the glances wandering behind. Just con- 
sider the fate of all those who dared to dis- 
obey this command. There was Orpheus, 
who lost Eurydice, and Lot’s wife, who, for 
all we know, stands on the Dead Sea shore 
to this day. So, let’s submit ; let bygones be 
bygones. Let us talk of what is and what is 
yet to be. — Anna A. Caraher, Our Lady of 
the Lake Reading Circle, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


THE CATHOLIC SUMMER SCHOOL OF AMERICA 

SYLLABUS OF LECTURES. 


Seventh Session. — Cliff Haven, N. Y., on Lake Champlain, July 10th- 

August 28th, 1898. 


FIRST WEEK. 

EVENING LECTURES. 

GENERAL SUBJECT, AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY. 

Three Lectures by the Rev. Charles Warren 
Currier, of Baltimore, Md. 

I. Monday Evening , July II, at eight o'clock . — 
The Wars’ of the United States, Foreign 
Complications Before 1812. 

II. Tuesday Evening , July It. — The War of 
1812. 

III. Wednesday Evening , July IS. — War 
with Mexico. 

Thursday Evening , July 14 . — Foster and 
the Negro Melodies of the United States. 
By the Rev. Thomas P. McLoughlin, S. T. 
L., New York City. 

ROUND TABLE. 

8HORT TALKS ON MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS, 

By the Rev. Thomas P. McLoughlin, S. T. L. 

Monday , July II, at half past ten A. M . — 
Gounod as a Song Writer. 

Tuesday , July It , at half past ten A. M. — The 
Folk Songs of Italy. 


Wednesday , July 13, at half past ten A. M . — 
Music of the Scottish Highlands. 

Thursday , July 14, at half past ten A. M . — 
Ballads of Merrie England. 

Friday , July 15, at half past ten A. M. — Lec- 
ture on Modern French Fiction. 

By Cornelius M. O’Leary, M. D., LL. D., 
Manhattan College, New York City. 


SECOND WEEK. 
SOCIOLOGY. 


Five Lectures by the Rev. William J. Kerby, 
D. D., Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

I. Monday Morning, July 18, at ten o'clock 
— The Science of Sociology. 

II. Tuesday Morning , July 19. The Labor 
Movement. 

III. Wednesday Morning, July 20 . — Bureau 
of Labor. 

IV. Thursday Morning , July 21. — Socialism. 

V. Friday Morning, July 22. — The Social 
Question and the Action of the Church. 
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EVENING LECTURE8 OF SECOND WEEK AT EIGHT 

o’clock. 

By the Rev. J. F. X. O’Conor, S. J., St. 
Francis Xavier’s College, New 
York City. 

I. Monday Evening, July 18. — The Spiritual 
Feature in Christian Art. 

II. Tuesday Evening , July 19. — The Art and 
Poetry of Classic Greece. 

Wednesday Evening , July SO. — Part I : The 
Great German Epic. Part II : The Wagner 
Operas. 

Thursday Evening , June tl . — Answers to 
Religious Questions. By the Rev. Walter 
Elliott, C. S. P., Paulist Fathers, New York 
City. 

ROUND TABLE. 

Monday , July 18, at half past eleven A. M. 
— Patriotic Songs. By Miss N. Dee, Super- 
visor of Music, Waterbury, Conn. 

Tuesday, July 19, at half past eleven A. M. 
— Municipal Problems. By the Hon. James 
K. McGuire, Mayor of Syracuse, N. Y. 

Wednesday , July SO, at half past eleven A. M. 
— Municipal Problems. By the Hon. James 
K. McGuire. 

Thursday , July SI, at half past elex'en A. M. 
— Travels of a Missionary. By the Rev. 
Walter Elliott, C. S. P., New York City. 

Friday , July SS, at half past eleven A. M. — 
Travels of a Missionary. By the Rev. Wal- 
ter Elliott, C. S. P., New York City. 


THIRD WEEK. 

LEGAL QUESTIONS OF GENERAL IN- 
TEREST. 

Five Lectures by Miss K. E. Hogan, Assistant 
Lecturer to the Women’s Law Class 
at the University of the City 
of New York. 

I. Monday Morning, July So, at ten o'clock . — 
Women before the Law. 

II. Tuesday Morning, July S6. — Wills and 
Interstate Succession. 

III. Wednesday Morning , July S7. — Deeds 
and Mortgages. 

IV. Thursday Morning, Jidy S8. — Negoti- 
able Paper. 

V. Fridvuj Morning, July S9. — Insurance. 


EVENING LECTURES OF THIRD WEEK AT EIGHT 

o’clock. 

Monday Evening , July S5. — Literature of 
Finland. By Mrs. Frances Rolph Hay- 
ward, formerly Lecturer on Forensic Oratory 
at the Cincinnati Law School. 

Tuesday Evening, July S6. — Kalevala, the 
Great Epic of Finland. By Mrs. Frances 
Rolph Hayward. 

Wednesday Evening, July S7. — Representa- 
tive Women of the Catholic Church. By 
Mrs. D. J. O’Mahony, Lawrence, Mass. 

Thursday Evening, July S8. — Women of the 
White House. By Mrs. D. J. O’Mahony. 


ROUND TABLE. 

SHORT TALKS ON POST-GRADUATE TOPICS. 

July S5, at half past eleven A. M. — The His- 
tory of the United States in Relation to 
Patriotism. Thomas Hunter, LL.D, Normal 
College, New York City. 

July SO, at half past eleven A. M. Rev. M. 
J. Lavelle, LL.D. 

July S7, at half past eleven A. M. Rev. P. 
A. Halpin, S. J., St. JFrancis Xavier College, 
New York City. 

July 28, at half past eleven A. M. Rev. 
James P. Kiernan, Moderator of the Alumnae 
Auxiliary Association, Rochester, N. Y. 

July 29, at half past eleven A. M. Miss 
Helena T. Goessmann, Ph.M., President of 
the Alumnae Auxiliary Association, Am- 
herst, Mass. 

FOURTH WEEK. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE AND THE 
REFORMATION. 

Five Lectures by the Rev. Hugh T. Henry, 
St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Pa. 

I. Monday Morning, August 1, at ten o'clock . 
— A Summary View : Causes and Effects. 

II. Tuesday Morning, August 2 . — The 
Blessed Cardinal Fisher: English Homi- 
letics. 

III. Wednesday Morning, August 8 . — The 
Blessed Thomas More: History and Polit- 
ical Economy. 

IV. Thursday Morning, August J. — The Earl 
of Surrey: Blank Verse and the Sonnet. 

Friday Morning, August 5. — The Venerable 
Robert Southwell ; Sacred Verse in English 
Literature. 
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EVENING LECTURES OF FOURTH WEEK AT EIGHT 

o’clock. 

ART STUDIES. 

I. Monday Evening , August 1. — The Mission 
of Art By Miss Anna Caulfield, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

II. Tuesday Evening , August 2. — Florence 
the Beautiful. 

III. Wednesday Evening , August 3. — V enice, 
the Queen of the Adriatic. 

IV. Thursday Evening , August 4. — Rome, 
Past and Present. 

ROUND TABLE. 

August 1, half post eleven A. M . — Life of 
Conventry Patmore. By the Rev. Henry 
E. O. Keeffe, C. S. P. 

August 2, at half past eleven A. M. — Works 
of Conventry Patmore. By the Rev. Henry 

E. O. Keeffe, C. S. P. 

August 3, at half past eleven A. M. — The In- 
fluence of the Imagination on the Practical 
Affairs of Life. By Prof. Arthur H. 
Dundon. 

I. August 4, at half past eleven A. M. — Read- 
ing Circles.— Study Clubs. By the Rev. John 

F. Mullany, LL.D. 

1. How to organize— by general call or 
picked members. 

2. Prescribed course — how arrived at. 

3. Lessons, most important feature. Sup- 
plementary readings and exercises second- 
ary, but both thoroughly prepared. 

4. Leaders. Their duty ; tact in drawing 
out backward members, rather than monop- 
olizing topics and time. 

5. Programs. Too much variety worse 
than not enough. Apt to be distracting. 

6. Social features. 

7. Mode of conducting meetings — formal 
or informal. 

8. How can the interest in the practical 
work of a Circle be beet maintained ? 

9* Why do some Circles fail ? 

II. August 5, at half past eleven A.M. By 
Warren E. Mosher, Editor of the Reading 
Circle Review, Youngstown, Ohio. 

1. How to spread the Reading Circle 
movement and increase the number of 
Circles. 

2. Frequency of meetings. Individual 
home work the basis. 


3. The attitude of Catholic High School 
and Academy graduates towards the Read- 
ing Circle. 

4. Constitution and By-Laws their ad- 
vantages. 

5. How to plan the Circle work. 

6. Membership. Central Office. Fees. 
University Extension aided by Reading 
Circles. 

7. How can young men be brought into 
the Reading Circle movement? 

III. The Study Class — Reading Courses — 
Methods — Libraries — Lecture Courses — 
Aids to Reading and Study — Books — Junior 
Circles. 

Suggestions in reference to the conferences 
will be gladly received, and those desiring 
to take part in them are requested to com- 
municate with the chairman, through the 
Question Box. 

IV. The Reading Circle a genus with 
many species. 

1. Simple club for hearing set lecture 
course. 

2. Circle for having papers on a set ser- 
ies of subjects — Papers in turn by members. 

3. Combination of these two, i. e., some 
doing work as the second class, and others 
only to listen. 

4. Regular class work with weekly meet- 
ings. 


FIFTH WEEK. 

Two Lectures by the Rev. D. J. McMahon, 
D. D., Director of the Seton Read- 
ing Circle, New York City. 

I. Monday Morning , August 8, at ten o'clock. 
— Mediaeval Guilds. 

II. Tuesday Morning f August 9. — Trusts. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

Three Lectures by Alexis I. du Pont Cole- 
man, B. A. (oxon), New York City. 

I. Wednesday Morning , August 10, at ten 
o'clock . — The Preparation for the Revolution. 

II. Thursday Morning , August 11. — The 
National or Constituent Assembly. 1789-91. 

III. Friday Morning , August 12. — The Leg- 
islative Assembly and National Convention. 
1791-’95. 
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EVENING LECTURES OF FIFTH WEEK AT EIGHT 

o’clock. 

ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICITY. 

Three Lectures by Brother Potamian, D. Sc. 
(London), Professor of Experimental 
Physics in Manhattan College, 

New York City. 

Monday , Tuesday and Thursday , August 8, 
9 and 11. 


CONFERENCES ON CATHOLIC CHARITIES. 

August 8, 9 and 10. — Conference on Catho- 
lic Charities. Under the direction of Mr. 
Thomas M. Mulry, president of the New 
York Particular Council of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society, chairman ; Mr. George J. 
Gillespie, of New York City, secretary ; Rev. 
Thomas L. Kinkead, of Peekskill, N. Y., 
Rev. Thomas F, Hickey, of Rochester, N. Y., 
Mr. George B. Robinson, of New York City, 
Miss Elizabeth A. Cronyn, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
Rev. Thomas McMillan, C. S. P., and Rev. 
D. J. McMahon, D. D., of New York City. 

This committee was appointed at the 
Champlain Summer School in August, 1897. 

Monday , August 8, Opening Conference 11:30 
A. M. and 3:30 P. M. Tuesday , August 9, 
11:30 A. M. and 3:30 P. M. Wednesday , 

August 10, 11:30 A. M. and 3:30 P. M. 

It is a matter of surprise to European 
Sociological students and Charity workers 
that in a country like ours so little effort is 
made to bring together and gather in a 
practical way the vast number of Catholic 
institutions and societies of a charitable 
character which, broadcast throughout the 
land, are working so hard and so well for 
the alleviation of the suffering and the 
fallen and the betterment of all. Efforts in 
that direction in the past have made little 
progress, owing to lack of interest, and per- 
haps defect of method ; but though unsuc- 
cessful, the utility of the organization sought 
after has been admitted, for by its formation 
each society and institution would receive 
the benefit of the experience and knowledge 
of all the others, each one would be stimu- 
lated to greater effort, each one would feel 
stronger in the support of many others, and 
unanimity of action would bring about 
speedier results in repelling dangers from 
any source. 


At the conference this year the subjects to 
be discussed embrace works of charity within 
the scope of every Catholic Charitable In- 
stitution and Society throughout the state 
of New York, and it is expected that each 
society and institution will be represented 
by a delegate to take part in the discussions 
and help bring about the formation of an 
organization, such as is outlined above, 
which will cover New York State. 

The subject will also open to the eyes of 
our Catholic lay people the wonderful 
amount of w T ork a comparative few are doing 
in the field of charity and the tremendous 
amount of work remaining undone. Cath- 
olics should be familiar with the work being 
done for the unfortunate of their belief. A t 
this conference an effort will be made to 
gather together in statistical form a com- 
plete statement of the charitable work 
done by Catholic institutions and societies 
throughout the State of New York. 

The complete program consisting of papers 
to be read and discussed is as follows : 

Opening address by Mr. Thomas M. Mulry, 
of New York, Chairman. 

First . — Permanent organization; its need 
and benefit in Catholic Charities. By Hon. 
John T. McDonough, of Albany, N. Y. 

Second . — The Laws of the State of New 
York in relation to private charities. By 
Michael J. Scanlon, of New York City. 

Thirds Out-door relief, as administered 
by Church Societies. 

Fourth . — Day nurseries as a means of help- 
ing the poor to help themselves. By Mrs. 
J. W. Prendergast, of Brooklyn, New York 
City. 

Fifth . — Our infant asylums ; their aim and 
achievements. By Miss Elizabeth A. Cronyn, 
of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sixth . — Care of destitute and delinquent 
children. By Mr. George B. Robinson, of 
New York City. 

Seventh . — Our placing out system. Need 
of co-operation and supervision. By Mr. 
James E. Dougherty, of New York City. 

Eighth. —Defective children. What are we 
doing for them ? Paper to be read by one 
of the teachers of St. Joseph’s Institution 
for the Improved Instruction of Deaf Mutes. 

Ninth — What we are doing for the sick 
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and aged. By Hon. Daniel Magone, of 
Ogdeusburg, N. Y. 

Tenth . — Some needed Charities. By Hon. 
James M. E. O’Grady, of Rochester, N. Y. 

After each paper has been read, discussion 
will be formally opened thereon by some 
lady or gentleman, after which there will be 
a general debate, in which everybody is in- 
vited to join. 

On Wednesday evening, August 10, at 8 
o’clock, the 

HON. EDMUND F. O’CONNOR, 

of Binghamton, N. Y., will deliver a lecture, 
as a fitting close to the conference, on 
“ Charity in its Relations to Civil Govern- 
ment.” 


IV. Thursday Morning , August 18. — Free 
Will and Hypnotism. 

V. Friday Morning, Avgust 18. — God’s Fore- 
knowledge and Man’s Freedom of action. 

(evening lectures of SIXTH W’EEK.) 

Monday Evening , August 15, at eight o'clock. 
— Symposium on the Reading Circle Move- 
ment. Speakers to be announced. 

Tuesday Evening , August 10. — The Scope of 
the Novel. By Henry Austin Adams, M. A. 

Wednesday Evening , August 17. — Novelists 
of the Eighteenth Century. By Henry 
Austin Adams, M. A. 

Thursday Evening, August 18. — Romantic 
Novelists. By Henry Austin Adams, M. A. 


CONFERENCE ON SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

Under the direction of the Rev. D. J. Mc- 
Mahon, D. D., of New York City. 

August 11, at half past eleven A. M . — 
The “Mind” Part of a Sunday School. 
By Miss Julia Lynch. Need of religious in- 
struction in our times— How best give it — 
Duty to Teacher— Quality needed — Towards 
different talents— Towards absentees— Mak- 
ing of Apostles, etc., etc. 

August 12 , at half past eleven A. M. — The 
“ Heart ” Part of the Sunday School. 

Need of religious devotional spirit — Means 
to cultivate it — Children’s Mass— Hymns, 
library, etc. — Drawing children to Mass, to 
Sacrament — Mission to Non-Catholic chil- 
dren who are not church-goers. 

SIXTH WEEK. 

THE WILL AND THE FREEDOM OF 
THE WILL. 

Five Lectures by the Rev. Thomas I. Gasson, 
S. J., Professor of Philosophy in 
Boston College, Boston, Mass. 

I. Monday Morning, August 15, at ten o'clock. 
— The Will in its Nature, its Distinction 
from Sensitive Desire, and its Object. 

II. Tuesday Morning , August 10. — The Es- 
sential Elements of Free Will. 

III. Wednesday Morning, August 17. — The 
Scope of Free Will w ith Regard to the Ab- 
stract Order, to the State of Happiness, to 
God, to Finite Possessions. 


ROUND TABLE. 

Monday, August 15, at half past eleven A. M. 
— Bible Study in Reading Circles. By the 
Rev. Mortimer E. Twomey, of Malden, Mass. 

Acts of the Apostles from first to twelfth 
chapters. 

Tuesday, A ugust 16, at half past eleven o'clock. 
— Fiction Study in Reading Circles. By the 
Rev. Mortimer E. Twomey. Early Christian 
life. Contrasts between the darkness pf 
paganism and the light of the truth, as illus- 
trated by the descriptive pictures in “ Quo 
Vadis.” 

Wednesday , August 17, at half past eleven 
o'clock. — English Literature. By Thomas 
O’ Hagan, Ph. D. 

Thursday , August 18, at half past eleven 
o'clock . — English Literature. By Thomas 
O’Hagan, Ph. D. 


READING CIRCLE DAY. 

Friday, August 19, at half past eleven o'clock. 
— English Literature. By Thomas O’Hagan, 
Ph. D. Other speakers for Reading Circle 
Day will be announced. 

Thomas O’Hagan, Ph. D., who has had 
charge of the Study Class in English Epochal 
Poets during the past year in the Catholic 
Reading Circle Review, will conduct three 
conferences in English Literature, in which 
the work of Robert Browning, Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, Alfred Tennyson, Matthew 
Arnold and I)ante Gabriel Rossetti will be 
discussed. 

The chief aim pf these conferences will be 
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to reach the informing idea in each poem, as 
well as determine how far and how fully 
this art-product represents the character- 
istic spirit and genius of the author. 

Personality in the poems of Robert Brown- 
ing will be considered — his chief art-form 
the Monologue discussed and the false note in 
his teaching pointed out. 

Tennyson considered as artist and singer. 
His masterpieces, In Memoriam and the Idylls 
of the King analyzed : the informing idea in 
the Princess set forth, and Tennyson con- 
sidered as a poet of the people. 

Mrs. Browning’s great art poem, Aurora 
Leigh, will be analyzed and its informing idea 
set forth. Reference will be made to Sonnets, 
from the Portuguese, and to their embodi- 
ment of Mrs. Browning’s highest thought 
and noblest art. 

Rossetti’s place among English poets of the 
nineteenth century — the ideas which his 
poetry stands for, and the meaning of Pre- 
Raphcelitism. 

Matthew Arnold, a poet of “sweetness 
and light.” His self-restraint as an artist. 
His pagan classicism. A study of Sohrab 
and Rusturm. 

Those who propose attending the Con- 
ferences in Literature are requested to pro- 
vide themselves with copies of the poetic 
works of the authors discussed. 


SEVENTH WEEK. 

HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ. 

Two Lectures by the Rev. John Talbot 
Smith, LL. D., of New York City. 

Monday and Tuesday, August 22 and 23, at 
half past ten o'clock. 

Wednesday Morning , August 24. — A Fore- 
noon with Dickens. By John Francis Waters, 
M. A., Ottawa, Canada. 

Thursday Morning, August 25. — Dean Swift 
and His Times. By John Francis Waters* 
M. A. 

Friday Morning, August 26. — Discussion of 
Current Topics. Speakers to be announced. 

(EVENING LBCTURE8 OF SEVBNTJI WEEK.) 

At 8 o'clock P . M. — The Function of the 
Middle Ages. By John J. Delany, A. M.,of 
New York City. Being an inquiry as to the 


purpose of this period of time as ascertain- 
able by the application of the laws estab- 
lished by the philosophy of history. 

I. Monday Evening, August 22. — Intellectual 
and ^Esthetic Development. 

II. Tuesday Evening, August 23. — Social and 
Industrial Development. 

III. Wednesday Evening, August 24. — Po- 
litical and Moral Development. 

The treatment of this subject will be con- 
fined, except where incidental matter may 
justify a departure, to the development, 
along the lines indicated, of the five Euro- 
pean branches of the Aryan race, namely : 
The Greek, the Italian, the Celt, the Ger- 
man and the Slav, and of peoples formed 
from the commingling of these branches. 

Thursday Evening , August 25. — A Tribute 
to Gladstone. By the Hon. James M. E. 
O’Grady, of Rochester, N. Y. 


NOTICE TO TEACHERS. 

The Champlain Summer School will issue 
Certificates of Attendance at past sessions which 
will be a guarantee of professional study on the 
lines of general culture. These Certificates will 
be considered favorably by the Educational 
Authorities when there is question of promotion. 

For New York State these Certificates will have 
a special value on account of the charter given 
to the Champlain Summer School by the Regents 
of the University. During this session of 1898 
there will be special course in Pedagogy, cover- 
ing a period of at least five weeks beginning July 
18. Assurances have been given that the Cer- 
tificate of this year will count equal with 
that of any other summer school in the United 
States. 

The course for teachers will be conducted 
as follows : 

Second Week, July 18. — Rev. Thomas Mc- 
Millan, C. S. P. 

Third Week, July £5.— Rev. James P. Kier- 
nan. 4 

Fourth Week, August 1 . — Prof. John H. 
Haaren. 

Fifth Week, August 8— Rev. P. A. Halpin, 
S. J. 

Sirth Week, August 15. — To be announced 
later. 
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NOTES. 

GRAND SUMMER SCHOOL EXCURSION. 

The excursion from New York City to 
the Champlain Assembly, which will leave 
New York in a special train of Wagner pal- 
ace cars, Saturday evening, July 9th, the 
details of which were published in the last 
issue of the Review, promises to be the 
greatest event of the kind yet attempted in 
behalf of the Summer School. About two 
hundred of New York’s most distinguished 
citizens, ladies and gentlemen, will make 
up the party. 

A large meeting was held in the interest 
of the Summer School, and the excursion 
particularly, at the Boland Trade School, 
New York, Tuesday evening, June 21st. A 
very large gathering was present, nearly all 
of whom participated in the grand reunion 
and euchre held at the Grand Central Pal- 
ace, April 18th. Hon. John A. Sullivan 
presided and the following program was 
carried out: 

Overture — Violincello, piano and violin 

.The Misses Kieckhoefer 


Address Hon. John A. Sullivan 

Recitation Miss Temple 

Address Rev. M. J. Lavelle 


Duo — In8trumental..The Misses Kieckhoefer 

Address 

Hon. Joseph F. Daly, Supreme 
Court Judge. 


Song Mrs. Coates 

Address Rev. D. J. McMahon, D. D. 


Song... -Rev. Thomas P. McLoughlin, S.T.L. 
Address ~W. E. Mosher, Sec’y C. S. S. A. 

HONORARY-LIFE AND ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 

The following Honorary-Life and Associ- 
ate members, not heretofore published in the 
Review, were elected during the year 1897- 
*98, making a total of 297 Honorary-Life, 
and 49 Associate; or, a grand total of 346 
Honorary members : 

HONORARY-LIFE MEMBERS. 

Barry, John J., New York. 

Connell, Daniel C., New York. 

Cohalan, Daniel F., New York. 

Callahan, Cornelius, New York. 

Finnigan, Margaret I., New York. 

Kelly, Thomas H., New York. 

Lantry, Patrick K., New York. 


Manning, John B., New York. 

McMannis, William T., M. D., New York. 
Magovern, Mary A., New York. 
McPhillips, P. J., New York. 

O’Connor, Thomas H., New York. 
O’Brien, William C., New York. 

Ryan, James T., New York. 

Rock, Anna S., New York. 

Rodgers, John C., New York. 

Tobin, Mary A., New York. 

Mitchell, Rev. James H. (Deceased), Brook- 
lyn. 

O’Reilly, Frank E., Brooklyn. 

Salter, Rev. John B., Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
Barrett, David L., Englewood, N. J. 
MacCabe, Dr. John A., F. R. S. C., Ottawa, 
Canada. 

Manix, C. J., Cleveland, O. 

Driscoll, C. T., New Haven, Conn. 

Lucas, Rev. George J., Blossburg, Pa. 
O’Heare, John B., St. Albans, Vt. 

Casey, Felix, Montreal, Canada. 

Fahey, Rev. J. P., Mechanicville, N. Y. 
Barry, Charles P., Rochester, N. Y. 

Fee, Mrs. James, Rochester, N. Y. 
Hendrick, Rev. T. A., Rochester, N. Y. 
Kiernan, Rev. James P., Rochester, N. Y. 
O’Grady, Hon. J. M. E., Rochester, N. Y. 
Smyth, Thomas A., Rochester, N. Y. 
Connery, Very Rev. M. P., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cochrane, P. H., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Crowley, Ann, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Campbell, James A., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Danahy, Michael, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Deuther, Julius C., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Forsyth, William J., Buffalo N. Y., 
Irlbacker, John, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Lang, Emma, A. M., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Strauss, John A., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Stanton, P. E., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Seep, Joseph, Oil City, Pa. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 

Drummond, M. J., New York. 

Kenny, William J. K., New York. 

Kelley, James E., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Cunningham, Charles E., Rochester, N. Y. 
Holmwood, Frank S., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hoefner, Anthony J., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Murphy, Daniel V., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mahoney, Harry E., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Kirwin, Philip J., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Feist, John, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Walsh, John J., M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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A GENEROUS PATRON OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL. 

The honorary membership list does not 
include all the patrons of the Champlain 
Assembly. One who deserves special men- 
tion is Mr, Cornelius O’Reilly, of New York 
City. Mr. O’Reilly recently contributed 
five hundred folding chairs to the Summer 
School and the New York Cottage, and as- 
sumed the personal responsibility of several 
hundred tickets, at one dollar each, for the 
Reunion and Euchre, held in New York 
City on April 18. 

A close competitor for first honors with 
Mr. O’Reilly in the purchase of tickets for 
the great Reunion and Euchre, was Mrs. 
John J. Barry, who is credited with three 
hundred and thirty-four, only a few under 
Mr. O’Reilly. 

This Reunion and Euchre was such a mag- 
nificent success, socially and financially, 
and was so admirably managed, that we feel 
it deserves this special mention, and those 
who planned and directed it, deserve, and 
they have the sincerest thanks of all con- 
nected with the Summer School. 


THE CHAMPLAIN CLUB. 

The Champlain Club was organized in 1890 
by a number of the prominent members of 
the Catholic Club of New York, and their 
particular friends from other parts of the 
United States and Canada. It is, perhaps ? 
the most select club in the country, as its 
membership is very limited, and to be a 
member of it is no small honor. Its presi- 
dent is C. V. Fornes, Esq., a prominent 
merchant of New York and Buffalo, and 
under his able management it is conducted 
perfectly. Mr. Fornes is the gentleman who 
was so largely instrumental in putting the 
Catholic Club of New York on its splendid 
financial basis while its president. 

The object of theChamplain Club is mainly 
to provide a place amidst the most beautiful 
and aesthetic surroundings for its members, 
their families and guests, where all the ordi- 
nary amusements and social functions which 
people enjoy when on their outing, can be 
had, and at the same time the higher culture 
of the mind can be fostered by taking part 
in the intellectual work of the Catholic Sum- 
mer School, or the Champlain Assembly. 
During the past few years all the noted per- 


sonages who have visited the Champlain As- 
sembly were entertained under its hospitable 
roof. Its register contains the names of the 
most distinguished gentlemen of the land, 
including the president and vice president 
of the United States, as well as the Apostolic 
delegates, Archbishops, Bishops, and gentle- 
men famous both in church and state. 

The building is beautiful and costly, 
finished in hard wood, and every room in it 
is cosy and comfortable. Its beautiful and 
large verandas, always swept by cooling 
breezes, and giving magnificent views of the 
Adirondacks, the Green Mountains, the 
placid lake and charming skies, at all times 
afford a delightful rest to the tired eye and 
brain. 

The first year, Mr. H. J. Heidenis, secre- 
tary and manager, and his wife spent the 
entire season at the club, and, by their 
genial and kindly consideration of the lik- 
ings and comforts of its guests, placed the 
institution on so high a plane for hospital- 
ity, that each departing member and visitor 
was loud in its praises. All the members, 
as they came up for a short or a long time, 
took a deep interest in its splendid manage- 
ment, and the receptions, entertainments, 
and various functions were always both 
brilliant and most enjoyable. Every min- 
ute spent under its roof is a delightful 
one. If a few intelligent people can help 
along the entertainment and enjoyment in 
ordinary country places, one can easily 
imagine how much pleasure is obtained, 
where brilliant gentlemen and ladies from 
all parts of the country come together in such 
large numbers, as at the Champlain Club. 
The ordinary conversations, the interchang- 
ing of opinions, the reviewing of items of 
interest in the world of science, art, and 
letters, the wit, the incidents of travel, and 
the experiences of persons of culture in all 
sections of the country, as well as in foreign 
parts — even the different accents of the 
parties themselves afford a continuous en- 
tertainment enjoyable in the extreme. Fre- 
quently the gentlemen and ladies whose 
articles we read in the magazines, whose 
names appear in the papers as connected 
with and managing commercial and educa- 
tional institutions or some governmental 
department in our vast country, are seated 
together in the comfortable rockers on the 
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broad piazzas of the Club, giving informa- 
tion about the conduct of their enterprises, 
which is not alone very valuable, but also 
highly instructive and entertaining. How 
different from other clubs? Here the mind 
is rested, the body strengthened, the spirit 
soothed, and the whole being fired with 
fresh energy. Books and papers are not 
read, for the information which they con- 
tain is but second hand when compared 
with the live thoughts and bright ideas of 
the authors themselves, face to face with 
you. It is very easy to fall asleep with the 
spiciest book in a hammock, but who ever 
saw anyone asleep who was within twenty 
yards of the rocker occupied by Judge Cur- 
ran, of Montreal, or Mr. Gargan, of Boston, or 
Mr. Fornes, of New York, or any other mem- 
ber of the club On the contrary, the com- 
mon sight is, hands against sides to prevent 
exploding at the fine wit and delicate points 
in the stories, jokes and narrations of such 
an army of witty and bright conversation- 
alists. 

The following is the list of its officers and 
members at present : 

officers. 

President— C. V. Fornes, New York. 

First Vice President— Hon. J, J. Curran, 
Montreal, Canada. 

Second Vice President — Hon. John B. 
Riley, Plattsburg. 

Third Vice President — Hon, Thomas J. 
Gargan, Boston, Mass. 

Fourth Vice President — Hon. C. T. Dris- 
coll, New Haven, Conn. 

Secretary — Henry J. Heidenis, Ph. B., 
New York. 

Treasurer — M. E. Bannin, Esq., Brooklyn. 

Assistant Treasurer — Gen.Stephen Moffitt, 
Plattsburg. 

LIFE MEMBERS. 

Bannin, M. E., New York. 

Barrett, Jas., New York. 

Byrne, Major John, New York. 
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Riley, Hon. John B., Plattsburg. 
Spellman, John, Buffalo. 
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Taylor, Rev. M. A., New York. 
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Buckley, John C., Plattsburg. 

Buel, Oliver P., New York. 

Crane, John, New York. 

Cotter, Thomas B., Plattsburg. 
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Clark, James, New York. 

Clark, Edward M., Scranton, Pa. 

Conway, T. F., Plattsburg. 

Dwyer, T. F., Plattsburg. 

Ferrell, W. H., Plattsburg. 

Feitner, Hon. T. L., New York. 
Fitzpatrick, James M., New York. 

Grady, James J., New York. 

Gannon, Frank S., Washington, D. C. 
Gargan, Thomas J., Boston. 

Halligan, C. F., Plattsburg. 

Hagerty, M. H., Brooklyn. 

Heidenis, H. J., New York. 

Johnson, James G., New York. 
Kavanagh, J. P., Montreal, Canada. 
Lavelle, Rev. M., J., New York. 

Lawler, Thomas B., New York. 

Lee, P. H., New York. 

Muller, Phillip R., Philadelphia. 

Murray, T. J. M., New York. 

McDevitt, Henry C., Philadelphia. 
Madden, Henry M. D., Plattsburg. 
Murray, Charles, New York. 

Mulry, Thomas M., New York. 

McGinnis, Robert, Jr., New York. 

Mullin, Phillip J., Plattsburg. 

McPhillips, P. J., New York. 

Moffitt, Gen. Stephen, Plattsburg. 

Moore, T. F., Montreal, Canada. 

O’Conor, Daniel J., New York. 

O’Reilley, Frank E., Brookiyn. 

O’Gorman, Hon. James A., New York. 
Pulleyn, John J., New York. 

Rodriguez, R., New York. 

Sullivan, Hon. John A., New York. 
Smith, Clarence F., Montreal, Canada. 
Shea, John B., New York. 

Scott, W. L., Ottawa, Canada. 

Smith, John R., New York. 

Tierney, Peter, Plattsburg. 
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PROP. DUNDON 8 COTTAGE. 

The beautiful and cozy 
cottage of Prof. A. H. Dun- 
don, of New York, is shown 
in the accompanying pic- 
ture. The cottage is delight- 
fully situated, and is one of 
the most attractive cottages 
on the grounds. No cottage 
on the grounds is better con- 
structed. Prof. Dundon has 
made a departure in the in- 
terior of his cottage ; nearly 
all the other cottages on the 
Summer School have an in- 
terior wood finish, but Prof. 

Dundon has finished his 
walls in plaster, and frescoed them, thus 
giving the cottage a warm, comfortable ap- 
pearance. 

ROCHESTER COTTAGE. 

We publish herewith a picture of the 
front elevation of the Rochester Cottage on 
the Assembly Grounds of the Summer 
School, at Cliff Haven. The Cottage is fin- 
ished, and furnished, and ready for occu- 
pancy. 

The plans were drawn by W. Foster Kelly, 



PROF. DUNDON’S COTTAGE. 

of Rochester, and the builders were Pres- 
cott, Buckley & Callanan, of Keeseville, N.Y. 

The entire length of the Cottage is 64 feet ; 
the main part is 44 feet wide, and the ex- 
tension is 32 feet. 

The Cottage contains a large recreation 
room, kitchen, two bath-rooms, and 19 guest 
rooms. These rooms are spacious, well 
lighted, and ventilated. The Cottage is sup- 
plied with all the modem improvements 
and conveniences. 



• mom* • ixuvati on* 


FRONT VIEW, ROCHESTER COTTAGE. 
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COLUMBIAN CATHOLIC SUMMER SCHOOL. 

FOURTH ANNUAL 8ESSION, MADISON, WIS., JULY 6TH TO 28TH, 1898, 


THE LECTURERS. 

This year, as in the past, the lecturers 
who will address the Columbian Catholic 
Summer School are all eminently fitted to 
treat the subjects that have been assigned 
to them. Most of them are now or have 
been professors in our leading universities 
and seminaries, where, by years of patient 
study, they have rendered themselves mas- 
ters of their several branches. At their 
head must be named the three bishops, 
Rt. Rev. John L. Spalding, D. D., of Peoria, 
Illinois ; Rt. Rev. Thomas O’Gorman, D. D., 
of Sioux Falls, South Dakota, and Rt. Rev. 
Camillus P. Maes, D. D., of Covington, Ken- 
tucky. All three are writers of rare ability, 
and their published works enrich the litera- 
ture of our country. 

Henry Austin Adams, M. A., editor of 
Donahoe's Magazine , a convert to Catholicism, 
was formerly an Episcopalian clergyman in 
the diocese of New York. Since he entered 
the Church he has delivered lectures on a 
variety of subjects in almost every state 
east of the Rocky Mountains. He is one of 
the most pleasing speakers in the land. 
Wherever he has once spoken, the desire is 
general to hear him again. 

Eliza Allen Starr is one of the very few 
women in our country who have made the 
study of the old masters of Christian art 
their life-work. Her cottage home in Chi- 
cago is well known to all lovers of art in 
America. Had she written no more than 
the two works “ Patron Saints and “ Pil- 
grims and Shrines,” American Catholics 
would owe her a debt not easy to be paid. 

Rev. Thomas E. Shields, Ph. D., (Johns 
Hopkins), is professor of biology and psy- 
chology at the St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, 
Minn. At his home in Minnesota, he is 
listened to by the teachers in all the higher 
schools as one of the foremost educators in 
in the state, while in the universities both 
of our own country and of Europe he is 
known for his perfected plethysmograph 
and his original work on “The Effect of 


Odors, Irritant Vapors and Mental Work 
upon the Blood Flow.” 

Rev. Patrick Danehy is also a professor at 
the St. Paul Seminary, where he lectures on 
Holy Scripture. All who have attended the 
Columbian Catholic Summer School in the 
past have met the gentleman, as he deliv- 
ered the first lecture at its opening session, 
and has been secured to address the School 
every year since. 

Rev. Henry M. Calmer, S. J., is Mil- 
waukee’s formost pulpit orator. He is the 
preacher at the Gesu. 

Rev. William F. Poland, S. J., professor of 
Rational Philosophy in St. Louis University, 
is the author of “ Rational Philosophy : the 
Truth of Thought, or Material Logic.” 

Very Rev. D. J. Kennedy, 0. P., one of the 
ripest scholars in the Dominican order in 
this country, is prior of the Dominican 
church at Somerset, Ohio. 

Cond4 B. Pallen, Ph. D., (Georgetown), 
for years editor-in-chief of Church Progress , 
St. Louis, is best known for his published 
essays and poems. 

Rev. J. W. Cavanaugh, C. S. C., and Rev. 
J. A., Burns, C. 8. C., professors in the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, Indiana, are at the 
head of the faculties of literature and science, 
respectively, in that university. 

Hon. John G. Ewing, M. A., is professor of 
history and lecturer on political economy in 
the same university. 

Rev. William J. Dalton, president of the 
Reading Circle Union, in connection with the 
Summer School, is the pastor of the Church 
of the Annunciation, Kansas City, Mo. 

Hon. J. M. Wade was professor of consti- 
tutional law in the University of Iowa, when 
appointed judge of the Eighth Judicial dis- 
trict in that state. He still holds a pro- 
fessorship at the State University. 

Rev. Martin S. Brennan, pastor of the 
Church of St. Lawrence O’Toole, St. Louis, 
Mo., is the author of several popular apolo- 
getic and scientific works. 
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Hon. R. Graham Frost is another citizen 
of St. Louis. Mr. Frost was twice elected to 
a seat in Congress, but at the close of his 
second term returned to the far more remun- 
erative practice of the law in his own city. 

Doctor Thomas P. Hart is a physician with 
a large practice in Cincinnati. While faith- 
ful to the healing art as his vocation, his av- 
ocation is literature. The doctor is a fluent 
and graceful speaker. 

There is now no doubt that this will be a 
red letter year in the history of the Colum- 
bian Catholic Summer School. These ex- 
pectations are based upon conservative esti- 
mates and upon reports now in the hands of 
the secretary. It is safe to say that the re- 
sult will exceed the estimates. Those who 
know the personnel of the advertizing com- 
mittee, consisting of Rev. P. B. Knox, of 
Madison ; Rev. P. Danehy, of St. Paul ; Rev. 
Wm. J. Dalton, Kansas City, and Prof. J. A. 
Hartigan, of St. Paul, secretary, realize that 
an undertaking pushed by the united ener- 
gies of these gentlemen cannot fail of suc- 
cess. The session opens on the evening of 
July 5th with a reception at the Fuller 
Opera House. On this date will be gathered 
at Wisconsin’s capital tourists from all parts 
of the United States bent upon improve- 
ment and recreation. New Orleans will 
send a large delegation. From St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Davenport, Dubuque, and all 
the cities on the Mississippi, excursion par- 
ties are being made up. The smaller towns 
and even country communities will furnish 
their quota of delegates. From the Dako- 
tas, Montana, and even from the Pacific 
coast, delegations and individuals have sig- 
nified their intention to attend. The people 
of the Central States will take advantage of 
the cheao excursion rates to spend a few 
weeks in Madison and meet the people from 
other sections; to take advantage of the 
course of lectures and enjoy the varied and 
delightful program of entertainment. 

The Papal delegate, Monsignor Martinelli, 
Archbishop Ireland, and Archbishop Kain, 
of St.Louis, together with many distinguished 
clergymen and laymen, will lend their pres- 
ence. Much care has been taken to provide 
a varied and instructive course of lectures. 
Neither have the entertainments been lost 
sight of. The visitor will find a program of 
sufficient scope to please the most exacting 
and to suit every taste. The course of study 
and lectures has been prepared with the 
purpose of furnishing brain food without 


mental or physical weariness. There will be 
short excursions on the surrounding lakes. 
A bicycle club of three hundred members 
will go awheel ing. A chorus of one hundred 
trained voices will furnish music, and the 
same chorus, with eminent soloists, will give 
a grand concert during the second week of 
the session. Then there are the receptions, 
banquets, parties, and the advantages of 
meeting cultured people under delightful 
circumstances. 

And the best of all this is that the money" 
outlay will be small. Excursion rates will 
be made by all the roads — fare and one- 
third for the round trip on the certificate 
plan. Accommodations can be secured from 
$4.50 to $6.00 per week. The aim of the 
management has been to furnish a course of 
study and at the .same time an .outing for 
the least possible expense. Madison is fast 
becoming a favorite meeting place for Cath- 
olics of the Northwest, and the pleasant 
weeks spent there each year makes those 
who have experienced the pleasure desirous 
to return the following year and bring their 
friends. 

The regular course of lectures consists of 
three each day, except Saturday, at 9 a. m., 
10:30 a. m. and 8 p. m. 

At 3 o’clock in the afternoon will be held 
the various state entertainments, and at 4 
o’clock the meetings of the Reading Circle 
Union. There are no lectures on Saturday ; 
this day will be given to excursions, drives, 
boating and wheeling. 

An important feature of this session will 
be the meetings of Sunday School workers 
on July 10, 17 and 24. 

The lecturers for the first week are Rt. Rev, 
Camillus P. Maes, Rev. William J. Dalton, 
Rev. J. A. Burns, C. S. C., Henry Austin 
Adams and Miss Eliza Allen Starr; and for 
the second week, Rev. H. M. Calmer, S. J., 
Rev. T. Shields, Ph. D., Rev. M. S. Brennan, 
Rev. P. Danehy, and Rev. J. W. Cavanaugh, 

C. S. C. For the third week, Rt. Rev. J. L. 
Spalding, Rt. Rev. Thomas O’Gorman, Rev. 
W, F. Poland, S. J., Hon. J. M. Wade and 
Hon. Graham Frost. For the last week, Rev. 

D. J. Kennedy, O. P., Cond6 B. Pallen, Ph. 
D., John G. Ewing, M. A., M. S., and Thomas 
B. Hart, M. D. 

There exists considerable friendly rivalry 
among the different states as to which shall 
present the most attractive program at the 
afternoon entertainments. As a result, these 
entertainments will all be of a very high 
order of excellence. 
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HENRY GEORGE’S LAST BOOK. 

BY J. A. M. 


Henry George’s new book on eco- 
nomics seems to have received but scant 
notice from the book reviewers. This 
is matter for surprise, when one con- 
siders that the volume was the work 
of the author’s last years of life, and 
given to the public soon after his un- 
timely death. The man’s reputation 
as a powerful writer and vigorous 
thinker ought to have lent, of itself 
alone, passing interest to this last pro- 
duction of his fertile brain and facile 
pen. How any one having read the 
book could have deemed it undeserv- 
ing of lengthy review, is not easy to 
understand; for though many might 
disallow some of its gravest conclu- 
sions, no man could deny — with any 
show of fairness — its deep and strong 
exposition of some great fundamental 
truths. 

“ The Science of Political Economy ” 
is the title justly given the work. The 
author’s aim was to cover the whole 
field of political economy, and to treat 
the subject as a science in a scientific 
manner. It is, therefore, constructive, 
and not controversial. He claims, in- 
deed, that hitherto the subject had not 
been truly treated as a science at all ; 


for, to this day, men do not agree even 
on the first principles of political econ- 
omy, He goes so far as saying, that its 
accredited professors purposely keep it 
in confusion; for the wealthy, whose 
unjust gains would be exposed by a 
true science, own or control the col- 
leges. That this would be so was an- 
tecedently probable, since economic 
truth is in its very nature subject to 
suppressions and distortions from the 
influence of the most powerful and 
vigilant interests. He promises to go 
deeper than writers on the subject 
usually do ; and he fulfills the promise. 

Any one who opens his eyes and 
looks around him at the great world, 
is forced by the necessities of right 
reason to conclude that there exists 
one intelligent originating cause of all 
things. To Him must be attributed 
the invariable sequences observable 
throughout all nature, to which we 
give the name of natural laws. To 
this divinely established order man’s 
will must conform. Some of those 
laws being physical, men are physic- 
ally forced to comply with them ; but 
others of them being moral laws, men 
— being free agents — may transgress 
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them physically indeed, though not 
lawfully. Labor is the attempt of the 
conscious will to realize its desire, and 
human will can only aflect external 
nature by taking advantage of natural 
laws. 

A glance at the world of man will 
show us that men are ever seeking to 
satisfy desire, and that the satisfaction 
of desire always requires exertion. 
Those cravings or impulses which can 
be satisfied without exertion do not 
rise to the point of desire. Human 
exertion being wearisome and irksome, 
men will economize effort in the real- 
ization of their desires, in this sense 
that they will ever strive to accomplish 
their ends by the smallest output of 
force. This is a fact of universal ex- 
perience, and can be ascertained by 
observation. It is a fundamental law 
of man’s nature and condition. All 
men are subject and obedient to it. It 
is denominated by Mr. George the 
fundamental law of political economy, 
and is formulated thus : Men seek to 

satisfy their desires with the least pos- 
sible exertion. From this bottom fact 
or fundamental law inherent in human 
nature and the constitution of things, 
we may deduce the science of the 
economy of human society and its 
natural divisions; although the author 
proceeds rather by induction than de- 
duction. 

Resolving that basic fact into its 
component parts, we find it composed 
of three elements, the object of desire 
— Wealth; the striving to satisfy de- 
sire — Production ; the issue or consum- 
mation of that striving — Distribution. 
These are the three chief departments 
of the science, and are made by Mr. 
George the second, third, and fourth 
book respectively in his division of the 


volume ; the first book is introductory, 
a fifth is in the nature of an appendix. 
This last book was set out of its na- 
tural place for a purpose : it deals with 
the question of money, and belongs by 
right to book second. The necessity 
of establishing the fact that political 
economy is truly a science, chiefly 
gave rise to book first, and accounts 
for its length as well as for its depth. 

A main contention of the author’s, 
and one he is fond of reiterating and 
insisting upon, is that science — and 
therefore the science of political econ- 
omy — is concerned with natural laws 
only. With human laws what is 
properly called science has nothing 
whatever to do, unless it be as phenom- 
ena which it subjects to examination 
in the effort to discover in natural laws 
their cause. If political economy is a 
science, it is concerned with the per- 
manent, not with the transient; with 
the laws of nature, therefore, not with 
laws of man. Fixed and immutable 
principles are a necessary ground- 
work for the superstructure called 
science; and thus the inalterable laws 
of nature, the same always and every- 
where, can alone furnish such firm 
foundation. That science of political 
economy which is built up entirely or 
in part upon human laws, changeable 
and unstable by nature, is a chimera, 
an impossibility, an absurdity. If we 
look at the thing called political econ- 
omy, we shall see that it is not made, 
but grows by virtue of natural laws in- 
herent in human nature and the con- 
stitution of things, and consequently 
is susceptible of a science. These laws 
are utterly independent of human law 
and political action, although their 
manifestations may be retarded or 
prevented by it. The author’s purpose. 
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then, is to construct a science in the 
true sense of the term, by investigating 
the realm of political economy existing 
in nature, and tracing out the existence 
and inter-action of those natural and 
immutable laws that underlie it. 

From the aforesaid fundamental law, 
underlying all the rest, wealth, the 
terminus of man’s desires, about which 
production and distribution are en- 
gaged, is clearly seen to be the subject- 
matter of political economy. To 
determine, therefore, what wealth is, 
what its nature, what its essential idea, 
in a word — to define it, must be of 
prime importance. If you cannot 
scientifically state what wealth is, how 
can you treat of it scientifically ? 
Failure to define wealth must prove 
fatal to the science of political econ- 
omy. The author reviews the princi- 
pal writers upon the subject, and 
points out the fact that those of them 
who attempted to define wealth failed 
in the attempt, and that some made no 
attempt to define it at all. 

Confused notions regarding the na- 
ture of value has ever been the cause 
or concomitant of confusion concerning 
the nature of wealth; therefore does 
theauthor thoroughly investigate value 
to determine what it is. Holding the 
matter up to the light of his first prin- 
ciple, that men seek to satisfy their 
desires with the least exertion, he sees 
that value must be worth in exchange, 
and the value of anything, the amount 
of toil which the possession of that 
thing will save the possessor. Human 
exertion, with its attendant irksome- 
ness, is the source and natural measure 
of all value. If an article will exchange 
for another, it has value. But the fact 
that it will exchange for another article 
is not the cause but the consequence 


of its being valuable. It is valuable 
because its possession saves exertion ; 
and this is the reason why another, 
desirous of saving himself irksome ex- 
ertion, is willing to give you something 
else in exchange for it. 

Current teaching on the question 
absurdly says that value is merely a 
relation of proportion or ratio. The 
absurdity lies in this, that the relation 
is referred to nothing ; for no definite 
idea of relation is possible without 
reference to some fixed starting-point. 
Exertion is this starting-point to which 
value must be referred. It has a value, 
and therefore is exchangeable. It is 
the measure of all other values. The 
power to exert one’s self — the power to 
labor, being a thing intransferable, and 
consequently unexchangeable, is not a 
thing of value in the economic sense. 
But value does appear when that power 
takes tangible form through exertion. 
And since value, to be measured, must 
be referred to human exertion, wherein 
it has its source ; it can have no direct 
relation to any intrinsic quality of ex- 
ternal things, but only to man’s desires. 
Thus if we wish to ascertain or measure 
the value of an article, the way is not 
to inquire into its qualities or useful- 
ness, but to try and discover how it 
stands in relation to men’s desires, 
that is to say, how much exertion it is 
capable of saving them in the satisfy- 
ing of their desires. For unless some 
one desires to have it, it has simply no 
value at all, no matter how useful a 
thing it may be. There are many most 
useful articles that, because they can 
be had without effort, or will bring 
their possessor no saving of effort, are 
not desired, and therefore have no 
economic value whatever. 

There is a very deep and powerful 
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law of nature inclining mankind to 
trust one another, which makes it pos- 
sible to create value by mere agreement 
to render exertion. A binding promise 
to render future service has value, since 
the possession of such an engagement 
is capable of saving the possessor exer- 
tion in the future, that is, at the time 
the promise has to be paid. Another 
important law of human nature comes 
into play here ; for man, unlike the 
lower animals, is a provident creature 
and looks to satisfaction of desire be- 
yond the present moment. It is clear 
that human exertion not yet rendered 
does not yet exist; so value of this sort 
is different from that kind of value 
arising from present or past exertion, 
and must be given a distinctive name. 
The author calls it value from obliga- 
tion, to distinguish it from value from 
production. The distinction is ex- 
tremely important. Value from pro- 
duction is alone wealth ; value from 
production not being wealth at all in 
the economic sense of the word. A 
promissory note may have value; it 
can never be wealth. All article? of 
wealth have value; but all things hav- 
ing value are not wealth. From this 
it is plain that value may be produced, 
or increased, without the production 
of real wealth. Another way of creat- 
ing value, without increasing wealth 
thereby, is by imposing such obstacles 
to the satisfaction of desire as will ne- 
cessitate a greater exertion for the 
attainment of the satisfaction. Thi3 
process is plain enough; since every 
man is willing to give more for what 
will save him more exertion. The more 
exertion saved, the greater the value of 
the thing that saves it. Increase the 
exertion necessary to satisfy a desire, 
and you proportionately increase the 


value of that which furnishes the sat" 
isfaction. Everything having value 
must be ultimately exchangeable into 
human exertion, and it is in this that 
its value consists. 

Again referring to our fundamental 
law, that men seek to satisfy their de- 
sires with the least exertion, we observe, 
that material things are made more apt 
for the satisfaction of such desires by 
changing them in place, form, or con- 
dition. In the working of this change, 
man seeking to satisfy his desires is the 
active factor; nature, or what unaided 
nature supplies, is the passive factor. 
Wealth can only arise from the inter- 
action of both these factors. And now 
wealth may be defined: labor impressed 
upon matter in such a way as to store 
up its power to minister to human de- 
sires. The essential idea of wealth is 
really that of service embodied in ma- 
terial form. Just as nothing has value 
except in so far as it can save its 
possessor troublesome exertion in the 
attainment of material satisfactions; so 
nothing that nature supplies to man 
without the expenditure of labor is 
wealth. Wealth is produced by man, 
and consequently there could be no 
wealth until after man came. Accord- 
ing to this definition of wealth, land, 
in the economic sense of the term, is 
not wealth. And in this sense of the 
term, land includes all the natural 
opportunities of life, while it excludes 
all that, in any way, can be called the 
result of human effort. All real wealth 
is the product of the application of la- 
bor to land. In the economy of the 
social organism nothing can be regarded 
as wealth that does not add to the 
wealthines3 of the whole ; nor is the 
wealth of a community the sum of the 
wealth of individuals. If the fore- 
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mentioned distinction between value 
from production and value from obli- 
gation be borne in mind, and the fact 
that each man reckons his wealth by 
the value of the things he possesses be 
not forgotten, it will easily be seen 
that to add up the individual fortunes 
of the citizens, is not to ascertain the 
real wealth of the state. 

Is money wealth ? Some money is ; 
some money is not. To be wealth is 
not, therefore, an essential attribute of 
money. The essential character of 
money is not in its material but in its 
use. Use as the common medium of 
exchange is the primary function of 
money. What makes anything money 
is the common consent or disposition 
to accept it as the common medium of 
exchange. Money is not an invention, 
but rather a natural growth. Govern- 
ment is powerless to prescribe the kind 
of medium of exchange that the people 
must use ; for exchange is the volun- 
tary transfer of desired things for 
desired things. There is no universal 
money any more than a universal lan- 
guage. Nothing can raise or lessen the 
circulating value of money, except as 
it effects the disposition to receive it as 
a medium of exchange. That law of 
human nature which induces men to 
trust one another makes credit pos- 
sible; and credit is the essential ele- 
ment of all devices and instruments 
for dispensing with the mediumship 
of money without resort to barter. A 
credit device is not the same thing as 
money, although it be employed to 
obviate the transfer of money ; for the 
paying by money completes the trans- 
action, while the paying by check does 
not. Nevertheless, credit is the most 
important medium of exchange. With 
thead vance of civilization the tendency 
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is to make use of credit as money ; to, 
as it were, coin trust into currency. 

A secondary use of money is to serve 
as a common measure of value. Value 
being worth in exchange, or the capa- 
bility of a thing to command service, 
exertion must be the true measure of 
value. But it is only through the 
manifestations of exertion that any 
common measure of value can be had. 
Now commodities being tangible ex- 
pressions of exertion become the read- 
iest common measures of value. But 
the tendency being always to use a 
common measure of value the commo- 
dity whose value is most generally and 
easily recognized, and money happen- 
ing to be such commodity, money is 
employed as the common measure of 
value. 

All exchange is really and ultimately 
the exchange of labor, and the rate at 
which all things tend to exchange for 
all other things is determined by the 
relative difficulty of obtaining them. 
Why is it that a gold dollar, a silver 
dollar, and a dollar-bill are freely in- 
terchangeable ? Because the govern- 
ment will not issue one of them on any 
less terms than it does the other; it 
is as hard to get a dollar bill as to get 
a dollar gold piece. 

Men can satisfy their desires only by 
the exertion of labor; so applying their 
labor to land, they produce wealth. 
Thus production is the result of labor 
acting on material things, to change 
their place, form, or condition, so as to 
better fit them for the satisfaction of 
human desires. It includes transpor- 
tation and exchange. Exchange in 
itself brings about an increase in the 
sum of wealth. The carrier and the 
jobber are producers, as well as the 
agriculturist and manufacturer. And 
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though not direct producers of wealth, 
the teacher, the priest, the surgeon and 
the poet, cannot be called non-produ- 
cers ; since they are often producers of 
the highest kind. Wealth is not the 
only kind of production; nor is the 
production of wealth the only purpose 
of human effort. The priest, the 
teacher, and the like, are producers of 
utilities and satisfactions ; and as such 
are not only producers of that to which 
wealth is but a means, but may indi- 
rectly aid in the production of wealth 
itself. 

In his effort to produce wealth, man 
must take advantage of the powers and 
laws of nature. These being physical 
laws, he cannot escape or ignore the . 
Labor is sterile without land. The 
mill-owner and the railroad magnate 
must count on the law of the expan- 
sion of steam, and the drug manufac- 
turer on the natural law of chemical 
affinities. The farmer confidently 
expects to produce wealth upon his 
farm each successive season, for he 
knows that by a law of nature the seed 
which he plants in the ground has the 
power of reproducing its kind. The 
stock-raiser bases his hope of profit- 
able returns on the law that nature 
makes animals reproductive. The 
trader does not ignore the fact that the 
sea is powerful to sustain the weight 
of his ships, and the wind to propel 
them. The great natural law that men 
are ever seeking to satisfy material 
desires, and so are ever in quest of 
those things which give material sat- 
isfactions, warrants the merchant in 
laying in a stock, for he is sure of a 
market. There are three modes of 
production, namely, adapting, grow- 
ing, exchanging. The two original 
factors in production are land and 


labor; land being the passive, labor 
the active factor. Capital, that portion 
of wealth devoted to the production ol 
other wealth, is not an original factor. 
Labor is the producer of all wealth. 
Capital is labor raised by a second 
union with land to a third or higher 
power. Without the use of capital 
man could raise himself little above 
the level of animals. But capital of 
itself can do nothing; labor is always 
the initiatory factor ; capital is subsid- 
iary always. In the production of 
wealth labor always uses capital, is 
never used by capital. 

The great law of co-operation is of 
immense importance in the production 
of wealth. Co-operation is the union 
of individual powers in the attainment 
of common ends. The building of an 
ocean steamer or the construction of a 
continental railroad gives a powerful 
impetus to production; but neither 
could come to be without co-operation. 
Co-operation can take place in two 
ways : by the multiplication of labor, 
and by the division of labor. There 
are two kinds of co-operation : conscious 
co-operation, from without; unconscious 
co-operation, from within. The one 
results from the conscious direction of 
a controlling wiU to a definite end. 
The other results from a corelation in 
the action of independent wills, each 
seeking but its own immediate pur- 
pose, and careless, if not indeed ignor- 
ant, of the general result. The author 
illustrates with beautiful diffusiveness 
this latter kind of co-operation, which 
is the manifestation of a law clearly 
and solely established by a higher than 
human will. The role it plays in the 
economy of human society is of the 
first magnitude. It brings about or 
makes possible effects which utterly 
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surpass the power and reach of human 
intelligence. Human intelligence can- 
not be massed, cannot be combined or 
fused as can material force, cannot be 
raised to a higher power by the co-op- 
eration of several distinct individual 
intelligences. Two men cannot see 
twice as far as one can. And this is 
the rationale of the great fact, that any 
attempt to carry conscious regulation 
and direction beyond the narrow 
sphere of social life in which it is nec- 
essary, inevitably works injury. The 
fatal defect of all socialistic theories, is 
the proposal to manipulate the multi- 
tudinous and most complicated move- 
ments of a great commonwealth by 
conscious effort. Socialism ignores a 
great law of nature, that cannot be ig- 
nored with impunity. 

Has the production of wealth any 
limitations? The standard political 
economies, the author informs us, 
uphold what they term “ The Law of 
Diminishing Returns in Agriculture.” 
This alleged law supposes that agricul- 
tural productiveness has a constant 
tendency to diminish and go on 
diminishing. Nature, they say, is 
niggardly ; and this, even according to 
John Stuart Mill (not to mention Mal- 
thus), is the cause of the penalty at- 
tached to overpopulation. According 
to Mr. George, the penalty of poverty 
which follows overpopulation, so-called, 
is inflicted by the injustice of society, 
not due to the niggardliness of nature. 
But he contends that this alleged law 
of diminishing returns in agriculture, 
is a misapprehension of the universal 
law of space. After a protracted inves- 
tigation of the metaphysics of space 
and time, he shows that production in 
every department, and not alone in 
agriculture, is limited by the laws of 


space and time. All material existence 
is in space and time. Hence, the 
production of wealth, which in all its 
modes consists in the bringing about 
by human exertion of changes in the 
place or relation of material things, so 
as to fit them for the satisfaction of 
human desires, involves both space and 
time. The same law, first of increasing 
then of diminishing returns, shows 
itself in all modes of production ; for 
man requires space in which to work, 
and wealth, being also material, re- 
quires space. Hence there must be a 
limit in the case of both one and the 
other. There is in all forms of produc- 
tion a point at which the concentration 
of labor in time gives the largest pro- 
portionate result. All production of 
wealth takes place in sequence and re- 
quires time, and is therefore limited by 
time. 

In “ distribution,” says Mr. George, 
lies the heart of all economic contro- 
versies. It is but the last part of the 
process of which production is the first, 
and is therefore only a continuation of 
this. By his labor man utilizes the 
resources, and modifies the material 
gifts, of nature ; but his efforts are not 
crowned until the wealth he has pro- 
duced, or helped to produce, is placed 
in his possession. As soon as wealth 
is so distributed, political economy 
loses sight of it ; for it has nothing to 
do with consumption. Thus the divi- 
sion of the science called distribution is 
logically the last. The fundamental 
law determining distribution is amoral 
law. The laws of production, as we 
have seen, are physical laws. There are 
natural laws moral, as well as physical. 
The great moral law underlying dis- 
tribution, gives the producer the right 
to the possession of the wealth which 
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he produces. Right itself presupposes 
conscious will ; so the right to own 
what one produces is given by human 
authority, or by an authority superior 
to it. Human law cannot give that 
right; because the distribution of 
wealth being an assignment of owner- 
ship, the laws of distribution must be 
the laws which determine property in 
the things produced ; and therefore to 
say that the distribution of wealth is 
“ a matter of human enactment solely ” 
is to say that property can have no 
other basis than human law. That 
moral law of nature which entitles 
each man to own what he himself pro- 
duces carries its own sanction with it; 
for the moment producers saw that 
what they produced might be taken 
from them without their consent, pro- 
duction would cease. Thus the law, in 
its all-important workings, affects future 
production. In this way the law makes 
for proper distribution; and so far as 
society transgresses it, so far does it re- 
taliate upon society by diminishing 
the general productiveness. The total 
cessation of production would be the 
penalty for a total disregard or viola- 
tion of the law making each man the 
rightful owner of what he himself 
produces. Meanwhile, however, the 
individual whose rights are thwarted 
and whose production is wrongfully 
turned aside from him in the distribu- 
tion to another, suffers; noton account 
of the arrangement resulting from na- 
tural law, but because of its human 
transgressors. 

Our aim so far has been to summar- 
ize, so far as the thing was possible in 
an article of this kind, the author’s 
systematic thought on the subject of 
economic 3 , as set forth in “ The Science 
of Political Economy.” To do this 


fairly, we had to adopt his own point of 
view, and enter sympathetically into the 
views of Mr. George. We now take the 
liberty of making one or two animad- 
versions upon his well-wrought work. 

Mr. George, in his metaphysical 
inquiry into the nature of space and 
time, writes like a man who imagines 
he has made a discovery, and probably 
misrepresents many of the philoso- 
phers and theologians, who seem to 
him so ignorant upon those abstruse 
speculations. Some lenience might be 
shown him for errors or misstatements 
or misrepresentations, while he remains 
in his own field ; but when he steps 
outside it for the purpose of throwing 
discredit upon matters foreign to his 
proper line of study, not only does he 
merit no indulgence for mistakes, but 
there is an antecedent likelihood that 
he will commit them. The question 
of the possibility of the Christian mys- 
teries lay far out of his way certainly ; 
yet he goes out of his way to deny it, 
for he says : Teachers of religion have 
been prone in all ages to .... as- 
sume the repugnance of human reason 
to accept the contradictions to which 
they give the name of mysteries to be % 
proofs of its weakness. 

Our author discredits his own cause, 
too, when he uses language like this : 
The rich are the robbers, and the poor 
are the robbed. Nor is this a rhetorical 
flourish, but a cold logical deduction. 
Rich and poor are the results of wrong- 
doing; for the rich man has more than 
he ought to have ; the poor man has less. 
Hereupon he again launches into for- 
eign waters, which are too deep for him ; 
he treats us to an heretical interpre- 
tation of the Savior’s words. He knows 
that our Lord had a predilection for 
the poor, whereas He frequently in- 
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veighed against the rich ; so Mr. 
George assumes that he himself best 
knows the Master s mind, whose sym- 
pathy and severity, he blasphemously 
asserts, were prompted by the know- 
ledge that the rich are the robbers and 
the poor are the robbed. 

The author stoutly maintains that 
land, in the economic sense, cannot be 
property. In his sense, land includes 
all natural gifts or resources or advan- 
tages, and excludes whatever is the 
result of human industry employed 
upon land. He cites Mr. Mill as against 
his own theory. That writer main- 
tains, that there is no means of dis- 
criminating what is derived from 
nature from what is derived from 
industry; and in reply Mr. George 
can only say : Then political economy 
is impossible. It would seem, then, 
that whoever takes up Mr. George’s 
work, and undertakes to “make his 
political economy possible,” must find 
a place for land (as commonly under- 
stood) among “ those material things 
whose condition, by the action of man, 
has been changed so as better to fit 
them for the satisfaction of his desires.” 


The purpose of the author in this 
work, he tells us, is to explain the 
science of political economy so clearly 
that it may be understood by any one 
of common ability who will give to it 
reasonable attention. The author’s 
purpose, we consider, has been at- 
tained, at least in this sense that he 
has made his meaning clear from first 
to last. While the book is written in 
a fresh, lively, engaging style, and is 
lightened every now and then by apt 
and brilliant illustration, it will not 
compare with Progress and Poverty as 
reading for popular entertainment. 
But this is not a fault, for it was a ne- 
cessity. Those who have a philosophic 
turn of mind, and delight in large 
views, will find the volume greatly to 
their taste, and very stimulating. To 
conclude all, it ought to be freely con- 
fessed that, whatever may be thought 
of his economic theory in the main, 
and notwithstanding disfigurements of 
detail, the lamented Henry George has 
left after him, in his Science of Political 
Economy, a monument that will do no 
small honor to the memory of a great 
name. 


SHOULD A MINIMUM FOR CONFERRING DEGREES BE FIXED BY 

LAW?* 

BY BROTHER POTAMIAN, D. SC. 

Manhattan College, New York City. 


I have listened with much interest 
to the remarks that have been made by 
President Potter on the four-year High 
School course. 

I am in cordial agreement with him 
in his advocacy of this course — or an 
equivalent — as the indispensable in- 
tellectual outfit for entrance to col- 

* Paper read by request be* fore University Conven- 
ion of the State of New York, Juue 27, 18'.»S. 


lege. Such a course ensures that 
the candidate has satisfactorily com- 
pleted a prescribed amount of work, 
and that he has done so according to 
certain approved pedagogical canons ; 
it ensures that the foundations have 
been laid sufficiently broad and deep 
to safely carry the intended academical 
superstructure; it ensures, in a word, 
that the aspirant to matriculation has 
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a good acquaintance with the essential 
preliminaries of a liberal education. 

He is thereby fitted by his mental 
training, by his habits of study and 
general acquirements to derive adequate 
profit from the advantages afforded by 
a college course. 

And when we consider that after 
complying with all the comprehensive 
prerequisites, he will be under compe- 
tent instructors for four years, that he 
will be periodically examined in every 
branch of the curriculum, and that his 
performances at such examinations will 
be recorded and frequently placed 
before him if necessary, that he must 
attain a fixed percentage in his various 
subjects in order to go up with his class 
and in order to have the gratification 
at the supreme moment of seeing his 
name on the list for graduation. — 
I say that when we take all this into 
consideration, the need for the special 
legislation suggested by this question 
is by no means apparent. 

I cannot conceive of a college, es- 
pecially one holding a charter under 
the Board of Regents, in which any but 
honest and substantial work is done 
by the professors and instructors, and 
in which the student is not carefully 
followed as to his daily tasks and 
monthly progress. 

The success of a college — its very 
existence — requires that a creditable 
standard of proficiency be adopted, 
and not only adopted but rigorously 
maintained. It would be as injurious 
to its fair name, as ultimately fatal to 
its prosperity to allow students to be 
promoted or to proceed to their degree 
without exacting strict compliance 
with all conditions and requirements. 
Some students will be annually held 
back, undoubtedly so ; others will fail 


to pass the graduating tests. I take it 
that in every college such events of 
non-promotion and final rejection are 
of yearly occurrence. The strictness 
which this implies is not only com- 
mendatory, it is highly tonic. The 
conviction on the part of the students 
that the inefficient will be scrupulously 
weeded out, acts not only as an en- 
couragement to the diligent but as a 
stimulus to the temporizing and easy 
going. 

Besides the sense of propriety and 
the instinct of perpetuity, there is still 
another power which urges the main- 
tenance of reputable standards, and that 
is not legislation but public opinion. 

Reputation is as needful for an in- 
stitution as air is for existence. How 
is the reputation made and maintained? 

Partly, indeed, by the ability of the 
faculty but chiefly by the scholarship 
and culture, not to mention the tone, 
the character and esprit de corps of its 
graduates. If suitable standards are 
not lived up to, if degrees are too easily 
conferred, the institution will not long 
command the respect and confidence 
of the public. Like the very weak in 
the struggle for life, it will soon go to 
the wall and ignominiously disappear. 

Colleges have, then, such noble and 
such powerful motives impelling and 
compelling them, if you will, to rise to 
a high educational plane that they re- 
quire neither the coercion of the law 
nor the undue interference of the state 
to make them discharge their academ- 
ical duties with fairness to their stu- 
dents, justice to their alumni and honor 
to themselves. 

Moreover, I am by no means sure 
that the contemplated legislation would 
remedy the evil, supposing it to exist : 
and I fear, on the other hand, that it 
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would, in some of its provisions, tend 
to hamper institutions that are doing 
excellent college work. 

Again, if we invoke the experience 
of others, if we look abroad, say to 
England or Scotland, to France or 
Germany, we find no such state inter- 
ference, no such Damoclean legislation. 
Courses are there framed by each col- 
lege or university and examination 
papers are set and marked and viva voce 
tests conducted according to the regu- 
lations and traditions of the several 
institutions. The law has no more to 
do with the passing of a candidate or 
his rejection than it has in preparing 
the syllabus of subjects or in appoint- 
ing the professors. All these things 
are wisely left to the colleges them- 
selves. 


In political and civil life, we natur- 
ally rebel against overgovernment. 
“ Surtout, Messieurs, pas trop de z£le” 
is a pregnant saying of a great states- 
man. 

We claim a certain amount of per- 
sonal liberty, and we are all the better 
for its enjoyment. 

So also in the domain of education, 
we need room, ample room, for ex- 
pansion ; we need for our healthy 
evolution the six degrees of freedom 
discussed in treatises on rational me- 
chanics; we need — in a word — a 
minimum of outside interference in 
order that each college may develop 
its own special spirit and character, 
and thus successfully play its own 
part on the educational stage of the 
world. 


“AS YOU LIKE IT.” 

A DISCUSSION. 


A. In the truly marvelous charac- 
terizations in Shakespeare’s Dramas, 
we find typical representatives of the 
highest as well as the lowest grades of 
humanity. Noble and peasant, young 
and old, single and married, cultured 
and uncultured, virtuous and vicious; — 
all are portrayed with a fidelity to na- 
ture unsurpassed in any literature of 
any country. If, as Pope well expresses 
it, “ the proper study of mankind is 
man,” nowhere can that study be 
pursued with greater satisfaction and 
profit than in the unmatched works of 
the world-poet. Are you not perfectly 
fascinated with our first glimpse into 
the vast creativeness of Shakespeare’s 
genius ? 

B. Emphatically, I am! With the 
storiesand characters of his dramas as 
traced with unerring fidelity by the 


facile pen of Charles and Mary Lamb 
I have been long familiar ; and selec- 
tions from his historical works were 
years ago stereotyped on the tablet of 
my memory, but my first reading of an 
entire play was something quite dif- 
ferent. What a mine of diamond 
thoughts it proved! And how the 
jewels scintillate under the cutting and 
polishing of earnest study! Do you 
know, I think we were particularly fa- 
vored by being introduced to Shake- 
speare through the medium of “As 


You Like It ?” 

A. I heartily agree with you. It is 
so exquisitely ideal, yet so finely nat- 
ural, that we are lifted at once into 
the realm of poetry and held captive 
there until, with a sigh of regret, we 
speed our wishes w r ith those of the 
Banished Duke, that the rites begun 
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“ we do trust will end in true delights.” 
What character of the play most 
appeals to your commendation and 
sympathy ? 

B. Among so many fine representa- 
tives of noble manhood and true- 
hearted womanhood, it is difficult to 
select. The Banished Duke is to me 
very attractive. In him I see the 
beautiful unselfishness of paternal love 
that foregoes the companionship of his 
daughter to shield her from the rough 
usages of poverty and secure for her 
the comforts and luxuries of a court ; 
the winning attractiveness of a true 
friend attaching to himself in spite of 
altered fortunes equally loyal friends. 
I see, too, the ardent lover of nature and 
the wise philosopher that in the new 
life 

.... “ Exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything 

The melancholy Jacques woos my lit- 
erary taste to dubhim true knight of the 
Forest of Arden, and then Orlando 
puts in a rival claim until both are 
eclipsed in the bright light of the 
“ more than sisters,” Celia and Rosalind. 

A. Do not forget the shepherds and 
shepherdesses, please. The Forest of 
Arden would be robbed of half its 
beauty if fancy could not picture their 
quaint attire, their simple joys and 
homely loves, the sheepcote and the 
lambs. The forest scene has need of 
the pastoral life to bring out in strong 
relief its natural beauties. I think it 
was a piece of consummate art in 
Shakespeare to introduce Silvius and 
Corin just when he did. With their 
coming a new aspect creeps over the 
woodland scene to separate us more 
effectually from the glamour of the 


court, and then that incomparable 
love-scene between Silvius and Phoebe ! 
Could anything be finer? 

B. True, but unless we soon decide 
upon the bright particular star that 
sheds its beams over all the other 
characters, we shall be living verifica- 
tions of Hazlitt’s assertion that “ to 
give all the striking passages one must 
perforce quote half the play. Celia is 
my favorite. The character is like a 
fair etherial spirit ever shedding a soft 
light o’er the checkered path of Rosa- 
lind. In her, Shakespeare portrays 
with richest hues the truest qualities 
of woman. Note the supreme unsel- 
fishness of her heroic friendship for the 
wayward Rosalind. Listen to the very 
first words she speaks; how full of 
sympathy, love, and tender thought- 
fulness they are! 

“I pray you, sweet, my coy, be 
merry !” Is not this a veritable sun- 
beam breaking through the gloom of 
Rosalind’s moody reflections; and as 
the clouds dissipate, how brightly the 
diverging rays from the brilliant sun 
of Celia’s cheerfulness bathe all aronnd 
in genial glow ! 

A. Yes, Celia at once wins my ad- 
miration, and fancy pictures her as 
beautiful in appearance as she is noble 
in character; still Rosalind touches a 
more responsive chord in my nature. 
Is not all sorrow akin to love? And 
who can resist the outgoing of his 
heart’s sympathies to the motherless 
child of a banished father, especially 
when she makes that pathetic answer : 
“ Dear Celia, I show more mirth than 
I am mistress of ; and would you yet 
I were merrier? Unless you could 
teach me to forget a banished father, 
you must not learn me how to remem- 
ber any extraordinary pleasure.” 
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B. Ah! there, I confess, the filial 
piety of Rosalind claims our tenderest 
sympathy, our warmest admiration. 
At first reading I shrank from Celia’s 
answer, but reflection convinces me 
that to attribute these words to lack of 
parental affection is to misconstrue 
them to the detriment of a good and 
true character. The very depth of her 
filial piety does not allow her to criti- 
cise her father’s justice in banishing 
his brother, and consistency obliges 
her to admit equal justice in the inter- 
change of actors ; besides, there is a vast 
amount of suggestiveness in the word 
“taught.” “I could ha taught my 
love to take thy father for mine ” — not 
to speak of the value of the “ if.” Cel ia’s 
character lies before me like an open 
book. I can turn the pages with ease 
and read between the lines her thoughts 
and sentiments, with no other inter- 
terpreter than her own sweet self. 
Rosalind is in many respects a closed 
and clasped book, and when unclasped 
and opened Celia is its best interpreter. 
She reveals Rosalind as well as her- 
self. 

A. Your comparison of the books is 
a good one. I accept it willingly, with- 
out fearing to detract from my prefer- 
ence for Rosalind. The closed and 
clasped book faithfully guards its 
secrets, and I must plead guilty to a 
predilection for characters that can 
hold their tongues and let the world 
wag as it will. However, I had set my 
Rosalind down as a woodland brook, 
contrasted with the great broad ocean. 
Lying sequestered under the deep 
shadows of the forest boughs, imaging 
with minutest fidelity every beauty 
within in its sphere, giving all, taking 
nothing, its peaceful, unchangeable life 
is in striking contrast with the great 


broad ocean attracted by sun and moon, 
now moving seaward, then landward, 
deflecting this way and that, taking 
almost more than it gives, unrestful, 
changeful as the moon that sways it. 

B. There you have struck the very 
keynote of Celia's character — her con- 
stancy. How it rings out clear and 
true under the pressure of her Father’s 
anger : 

“ If she be traitor 

Why so am I ; we still have slept together, 
And whereso’er we went, like Juno’s swans, 
Still we went coupled and inseparable.” 

And all the cunning sophistry of the 
enraged Duke fails to convince her of 
the wisdom of a separation from her 
loved Rosalind. Her noble unselfish- 
ness rejoiced to give full meed of praise 
to her dear sister, and her modesty 
disdained to “show more bright and 
seem more virtuous ” in her absence. 
The sentence of banishment against 
Rosalind involves her : “ Know’st thou 
not the Duke hath banished me, his 
daughter ?” 

A. Judged from an aesthetic stand- 
point, your admiration for Celia’s con- 
stancy is not misplaced. The poetry 
of Shakespeare’s conception is mag- 
nificent ; the poetic diction beyond all 
praise, but how about a view of the 
same from an ethical standpoint ? If 
Celia’s constancy were directed towards 
her husband, you might quote Scrip- 
ture to me, and settle the argument at 
once. But the choice lay between a 
father and a cousin — sister , if you will. 
Had not the father the higher claim ? 
When Rosalind abode with her unjust 
uncle, enjoying the luxuries of a court, 
while her banished father lacked the 
comforts, if not the necessaries, of life, 
youth and inexperience pleaded in 
her favor, filial piety itself exercised in 
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obedience to h'er father’s will, spoke for 
her; moreover, it was under protest 
she remained, ever saddened by the 
thought of an exiled lather. Now, 
Celia deliberately goes against her 
father’s will, makes choice of banish- 
ment from his presence. 

B. Surely you do not think for a 
moment that Celia’s choice of banish- 
ment from her father’s court argues 
lack of filial piety ! For my part, I 
think it a fine exemplification of that 
solid common sense — an unusual ele- 
ment in love, which is proverbially 
blind — that was the ruling spirit of 
Celia’s character. It permeated the 
elements of her spiritual being, and 
with marvelous affinity compounded 
them into a consistent whole, Celia 
herself. Do you not think she showed 
truest love for her father in counter- 
acting as far as lay in her power the 
inevitable results of his injustice to 
Rosalind ? And is it not plain that 
her love for Rosalind is not a matter 
of mere sentiment, but of heroic self- 
abnegation? While Rosalind’s mind 
gropes about in darkness for a ray of 
light to guide her, and she helplessly 
questions, “ Whither shall we go,” 
Celia, putting herself in the place of 
her friend, and speaking from the 
depths of her own filial heart, decides, 
as it were, instinctively : “ To seek my 
Uncle in the Forest of Arden.” 

A. Indeed I am forced to admit that 
your views are broader and deeper than 
my surface-objections to Celia’s mo- 
tives, and quite willingly do I yield to 
her the palm of filial piety and con- 
stant friendship. Celia’s promptness 
of decision is indeed admirable, yet 
the knowledge of the end in view 
would avail but little without the 
means to acquire that end ; and it is 


Rosalind who, despite the shrinking 
modesty that hesitates before the pros- 
pective dangers of the plan, proposes 
the most effective means to accomplish 
their journey in safety. It is she, too, 
who indicates the faithful Touchstone 
as a fit guardian of their persons. 
However repugnant to our Nineteenth 
Century Code of Ethics is her choice 
of disguise, it somehow does not lessen 
our esteem for the womanly Rosalind. 
We simply forget it, for her womanli- 
ness is of so perfect a character that it 
is quite independent of dress. She 
certainly never loses sight of it herself 
and needs more than one reminder 
from Celia to sustain the character she 
has assumed. “Do you not know I 
am a woman ? when I think I must 
speak !” she exclaims impatiently ; 
and again, — “ Dost thou think though 
I am caparisoned like a man, I have 
a doublet and hose in my disposition ?” 
B. This may all be very true. Rosa* 
lind was every inch a woman, as “ Lear 
is every inch a king.” An atmosphere 
of propriety environs her, and it is as 
fresh and redolent of odors sweet as the 
Forest of Arden itself in the dawn of 
a May morning. Still I cling to my 
preference for Celia. The meeting of 
Rosalind and Orlando and their con- 
versation in the Forest would lose half 
its significance, if deprived of the silent 
presence of Celia, and it is her presence 
that is the visible guardian-angel of 
the vivacious Rosalind. Have you 
observed that while Celia speaks little 
— in some scenes not at all — her pres- 
ence is always feltf It tells upon the 
character of Rosalind, and it tells 
equally upon her own. The silent 
suggestiveness is stronger by far than 
any words could make it. It reminds 
me of the secret influence of Cordelia 
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all through King Lear, though of course 
with widely different effects. Cordelia 
is absent in body but present in spirit . 
We feel her presence — almost see it 
dimly outlined on the back-ground of 
each scene — and the sensation, or the 
vision, brings out in vivid distinctness 
the heinous guilt of her sisters, and 
softens the unbearable agony of Lear’s 
grief. Celia’s actual presence is a bur- 
nished mirror that reflects the goodness 
of Rosalind, and I think that her 
silence is the womanly development of 
just such a childlike simplicity as 
characterized Ophelia. To me the 
silent influence of these three creations 
of Shakespeare’s genius is a study of 
deepest interest. 

A. Yes, there is a charm in tracing 
through intricate windings and inter- 
laced ramifications the subtle effects of 
a deep, quiet nature’s influence, but I 
would scarcely feel justified to put 
Celia in the category with Cordelia and 
Ophelia ; she lacks the unapproachable 
strength of the one, and the indescrib- 
able delicacy of the other. There is in 
Celia no secret center radiating its in- 
fluence in all directions. Rosalind is 
her center, as well as the center of the 
play, and Celia but traces around her 
the boundary of a charmed circle that 
even Orlando dare not cross. 

B. There, I must disagree with you. 
Attractive as are the other figures, the 
Banished Duke is to my mind the real 
center of the play. Its poetry and its 
philosophy, its action and its situations, 
all revolve around him, if we except 
that one scene between Phoebe and 
Sylvius which seems to have been an 


after thought in the poet’s mind, to 
enable him to work out a unique, yet 
strikingly natural conception of love, 
impossible under the circumstances 
that surrounded Orlando and Rosa- 
lind. One quality of your favorite you 
have left untouched however. What 
think you of her wit? 

A. Her wit! Who that has read the 
play has not with intense delight 
watched it sparkle and bubble over 
with an effervescence all its own ! How 
quickly she draws forth from Orlando 
the desired information when she de- 
clares : “ Then there is no true lover in 
the Forest, else sighing every minute, 
and groaning every hour, would detect 
the lazy foot of time as well as a clock.” 
And again : “ Break an hour's promise 
in love! He that will divide a minute 
into a thousand parts, and break but 
a part of the thousandth part of a 
minute in the affairs of love, it may be 
said of him that Cupid hath clapped 
him on the shoulder, but I’ll warrant 
him heart-whole !” 

B. Here let us compromise. I grant 
you that your Rosalind is a pleasing and 
truly artistic production of the mind of 
the master-genius. I admire her beauty 
and sprightliness, I delight in her wit 
and good humor. I honor the exqui- 
site proprieties of her true womanliness. 
My mind pays homage to her worth 
and will always treasure the memory 
of her acquaintance, but in Celia I find 
all these amiable qualities superadded 
to an emanation from the poet’s heart 
of hearts, and I inscribe the friend 
above the acquaintance on my roll of 
honored names. 
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EDUCATION IN PEACE AND AT EASE. 

BY W. F. P. STOCKLY. 


These notes were suggested by some 
facts observed in France, as to educa- 
tion of women under modern systems 
there. The general impression received 
was the common one of two much 
planning and theorizing, too little 
flexibility, too little allowance for per- 
sonal differences, and, perhaps, for dif- 
ferences between the sexes. As to 
women’s education, of course, in a way, 
the whole matter has nothing absolute 
about it, no more than have laws and 
regulations concerning men. A century 
ago our greatgrandfathers talked about 
the social contract, about the rights of 
man, that abstract being ; but whatever 
generous aspirations there were show- 
ing themselves in that talk, (and not 
lost on the world) yet many words 
were vain in that discussion about a 
state that never existed, or of which we 
know nothing. We can flatter our- 
selves that we of to-day are more post - 
tifs , that we are discussing, or trying to 
discuss men and women, not as they 
ought perhaps to be, but as they are ; 
and that we realize that what may be 
good at our time may not be good at 
another, that what may suit one indi- 
vidual, or one class, may not suit all, 
and that nations are often neither 
better nor worse than others, but 
simply different. Roughly speaking, 
you have a line — an ascending line, if 
the ladies like — from Turkey, passing 
by France and then England, to Am- 
erica. A Turk simply disbelieves that 
decent women can go about with faces 
uncovered and in mixed assemblies of 
the sexes : that is, for the ordinary un- 


liberalized Turk, a woman who does so 
is not decent. So a Frenchman, never 
having got out of his country’s tradi- 
tional ways, is disturbed by a young 
Englishwoman meeting him frankly, 
telling him that she is sorry that his 
letter of introduction must be to her, 
for this day at least, as* her mother is 
not well, and so taking him about 
house and grounds, out to a lawn ten- 
nis party, and so on. This Frenchman 
was debating within himself like a 
maniac before the day was out; but 
before the day was quite out the girl 
spoke to him of her ‘ fiance , who was 
coming back from India. If I were 
telling the story in the interjectional 
style, I should add here, tableau. But 
another Frenchman was even more as- 
tonished, in New England this time ; 
for it was the young girl of the house 
who drove down to the station to meet 
him — somehow it happened that that 
was the most convenient thing for the 
household in general ; but the Euro- 
pean nearly collapsed, could hardly 
bring himself to mount into the “ wag- 
gon,” trembling and overwhelmed with 
confusion. A European, he was ; be- 
cause, not only a Frenchman, but in a 
less degree an Englishman would have 
been surprised at this, as he would at 
being asked the next afternoon to pay 
visits with his welcomer of the day 
before. Yet what is there absolute in 
any rule about such customs? For 
some people even in America, less free- 
dom perhaps may be better — who 
knows ? — but most assuredly a great 
many American girls feel they are here 
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doing nothing more wonderful in the 
eyes of their European guests, than 
does a French demoiselle walking 
openly about with her family in the 
streets of Constantinople. In this capi- 
tal just mentioned, the education of 
women indeed is a thing so primitive, 
as far as we can judge, that no com- 
parison with western countries is pos- 
sible ; but take in this matter, Paris, 
London, and New York, and see what 
different feelings and habits there are 
about girls and boys being educated 
together ; and who will say that what 
is good or possible for an American boy 
and girl is necessarily so for a boy or 
girl in France? For instance — the 
subject, notwithstanding its gravity, 
suggests the frivolous word — take the 
English verb flirt and the French 
flirter ; see how the latter has changed 
in meaning; as a French writer, speak- 
ing in the extreme of French ideas and 
instincts said, the American notion of 
flirting was to him simply disgusting. 
There is no doubt it is often incompre- 
hensible to an Englishman too. And yet 
who in America would deny that the 
greater freedom here — even if it pro- 
duce its difficulties both in morals and 
manners — is not in thousands of in- 
stances simply the natural unselfcon- 
scious expression of conditions of life 
and thought, exactly in the same way 
as is the relative freedom of English 
society over French ? One can illus- 
trate this by other customs or habits 
which do not strike those accustomed 
to them. Rightly or wrongly, it is al- 
most impossible anywhere in North 
America to drink a glass of wine with- 
out being in a sort of way conscious 
that there are other persons who think 
you are wrong in drinking it, or a glass 
of ale either ; but to make an English 


schoolboy understand that state of 
mind about his ale, would certainly 
have been, at least until very lately, an 
exceedingly difficult lesson to teach 
him; and he simply could not feel 
about it as his American brother : just 
as little could either of them feel, or 
know otherwise than as a strange fact, 
that still further East there were men 
who think it wrong to eat flesh. Again, 
without going so far, I recollect being 
struck by the impossibility of making 
a young Lutheran student in that home 
of Lutheranism, Saxony (out of which 
he had never been), feel that there 
could be for some Protestant bodies 
any connection between “ Popery ” and 
a cross or a crucifix — ornaments or 
symbols which of course he saw daily 
in his own Protestant churches. 

So in education in the widest sense. 
Surely it is only snobbishness, or tire- 
some and ignorant vulgarity for one 
nation to try to copy any other, instead 
of considering what are the natures and 
instincts of its own people. The Ger- 
mans of the last century were more 
than fair admirers of the French : they 
were servile imitators; despising their 
own language and literature, they were 
often but second-hand Frenchmen in 
cultivation — or tried to be — until their 
great poets and leaders woke them to 
aim at some worthier ideal, finding, in- 
deed, in the heart of the people a re- 
sponse of good sense, honesty, and 
self-respect. In very much the same 
spirit Emerson wrote: “We go to 
Europe to be Americanized.” And so, 
can anything be more wearisomely 
uninteresting and dejecting, more bete 
(for here we must borrow) than to 
be told by the head of a “ select ” Am- 
erican school, that “all gentlemen are 
alike: educated men are the same 
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everywhere.” Far be that from us. 
What this speaker meant was that he 
wished to squash any talk about con- 
trasts between educated Englishmen 
and educated Americans: they were 
the same. Truly a great marvel : the 
first of its kind seen, where neither 
climate, nor soil, nor traditions, nor 
politics, nor mixture of race even, had 
had any effect on a people, on an un- 
fortunate, unimpressionable, watery 
people. 

And French boys, to be good ath- 
letes, must they play football ? If they 
are better swimmers, gymnasts, fencers, 
besides having their special national 
games, many in number, if not so much 
thought of as the great three — football, 
baseball, and cricket, — is not their true 
admiration of game-playing in English 
and American schools to show itself in 
development of what is instructive or 
traditional among themselves? Do 
people really think that by making 
English and American and French 
girls live and learn alike, they will 
make the three sets identical ? And is 
it possible people can be so stupid as 
to desire such uniformity ? Who cares 
to meet these Gallo-maniacs or Anglo- 
maniacs, the least cosmopolitan of all 
mortals? for with all this narrow 
mind, they have not the naivety of soul 
or the simplicity of feeling which 
makes the narrowest real nationalist a 
being with something to give the 
world. Just think what a false notion 
of their country such people give to 
those strangers who carelessly take 
them as types. And have we not in 
America many immigrants who are 
uninteresting to any man thinking and 
reflecting just because they wish to be 
more American than the Americans 
themselves? 


It is true of course that in education 
the general movement is an effort 
(however misdirected) toward freedom: 
that follows on the ideas of prevention 
rather than cure, of trust rather than 
repression, of solidarity, which show 
themselves in the modern state, in its 
prisons and reformatories as well as in 
the whole life of its cities with their 
official institutions and schools ; and 
which specially, of course, show 
themselves in America. So in this 
matter of education, it looks some- 
times as if all changes in Europe were 
part of an “Americanizing ” of Euro- 
pean life : this may be true in part, 
and is true. But it must be recollected, 
too, how these changes were desirable 
or even possible only in recent times ; 
they are results, natural results. 

An instance of this may be seen in 
the University at Paris today. I use 
the word “University” in the highest 
sense, though only a part of the sense 
of universite ; and so it will mean here 
the Sorbonne, the place where students 
go to hear lectures, as we should say, 
and be taught. Women now go there 
in numbers ; they go to hear M. Marion 
talk sympathetically about the changes 
for the better in the status of their sex, 
(and yet about woman’s weakness be- 
ing her real strength) and they make 
up a half and more of his large au- 
dience of some hundreds of young and 
old: they go to be taught modern 
languages, and are called on by the 
professor to take their turns in expound- 
ing the passage of Adam Bede, sitting up 
at the platform table, and reading and 
translating and answering critical, 
philological and aesthetic queries : in 
fact they are found all through the old 
college where theologians once disputed 
and taught and gave decrees, and the 
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Sorbonne is in the Quartier Latin. 
“ What 1” cried Mgr. Dupanloup,whom 
no one will accuse of not being a well 
wisher to education, u you are goiDgto 
bring young girls into the Quartier 
Latin ! You say, they will come with 
older women, but these will often not 
see the mischief that may go on ; or 
they will come with young servants, 
as easily led astray as themselves. ,, 
That was some 35 years ago. The 
young girls come now, often without 
either duegne or bonne ; and if the results 
are not perfect, they are not, I think, 
such as the great Bishop of Orleans 
feared they would be. ( Still it is fair 
to say that very anti-clerical republi- 
cans are found to deplore any such 
mixing of sexes: just as in America 
we see some convent schools where 
many of the girls are Protestants, their 
parents, from more or less high mo- 
tives, desiring their more sequestered 
bringing up. And such a state of 
things as that at the Sorbonne is in- 
deed a great change from the ideal of 
the French Legion of Honor, school 
for daughters of officers : there a gen- 
eration ago no male creature, however 
close in relationship, might enter, with 
the one exception of fathers of pupils ; 
and even these had to get a special 
order from government. As it were, 
France was putting its official seal on 
that seclusion of girls). But it has to be 
recollected, when noticing the change, 
with its accompanying reaction it may 
be, that the Quartier Latin itself has 
changed, and become more prosaic, 
more bourgeois. It has been pierced 
and split up by wide streets and boule- 
vards ; it has been invaded on all sides 
by ordinary common place life and its 
customs. 

These young women, following higher 


studies, as the men also, are nearly all 
going to be teachers, or have already 
been : (“ that is the worst of it with us 
in France,” a professor said). And, 
even as teachers, men and women may 
be seen working together. At the Mu- 
see pedagogique , not far from the Sor- 
bonne, a certain number of teachers of 
both sexes, say of average age of 30 or 
a little less, spend the greater part of 
their weekly Thursday holiday — for 
jeudi is the French Saturday — in learn- 
ing, in fitting themselves for better or 
more responsible positions. They range 
themselves as in an American mixed 
school, at opposite sides, facing the pro- 
fessor; and among themselves, and 
between teacher and taught everything 
passes with the ease and freedom we 
are sometimes inclined to think be- 
longs to our side of the ocean alone. 
These professors are paid by the fees of 
these student teachers who join togeth- 
er for this sort of holiday-making. 

There was one day, not long ago, 
when after an hour from M. Gustave 
Ducondray (the author of Sommaire de 
Vhistoire universelle , translated into 
English, and other educational books), 
who spoke on the rise of the Austrian 
dominion, a professor of literature be- 
gan his hour — which indeed had been 
a good deal encroached on by his good 
humored predecessor, an elderly gentle- 
man, whom his audience seem so fond 
of that they would let him do just what 
he likes : “ un brave homme ; il est si 6cm,” 
you hear on all sides. At last, how- 
ever, history and geography gave place 
to literature — “ Didactic poetry ” was 
the subject. It was a young woman 
who had been charged with preparing 
an exposition of the history of this sort 
of writing; and the way she made her 
speech gave cause for some reflections. 
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She began very far back : Persians, 
Greeks and Romans were called in, as 
well as Boileau and Pope ; but long 
before she got to these last she was 
troubled and confused ; she had notes, 
but nothing written out. What the 
speaker was evidently trying to do 
was to recall what she had tried to learn 
o ff. So the professor came to her aid, 
and seeing that the series in detail was 
going to be too lengthy, he suggested 
skipping and coming down to moderns. 
There was silence and hesitation, seem- 
ing willingness, and then the speaker 
began again, taking up where she had 
left off ; then came the same difficulty, 
the same giving of assistance, profes- 
sorial attempts (kind and sensible if a 
little pedantic) to explain that by 
grouping and planning it would have 
been comparatively easy to recollect 
the chief points and to allow details to 
take care of themselves. But no ; half 
hysterical nervousness took possession 
of her, and the speaker could do no- 
thing but hammer uselessly away at 
the old facts, which she could not beat 
into shape. She simply stopped, hear- 
ing the professor’s voice ; but plainly it 
signified to her absolutely nothing; 
her anxiety and distress prevented her 
understanding what was said. 

That may not be a typical instance, 
without typical instances very different 
easily being set over against it. But if 
women differ from men by acuteness 
of sensibility, by excess of nervous 
anxiety; if these “weaknesses” are 
allied to their real strength of judging 
and choosing rightly, by feeling, by sell- 
abandonment, by dislike of or inca- 
pacity for theorizing ; if, in fact, these 
things show essential differences be- 
tween the sexes, every instance in 
which they are shown is worth taking 


note of : there may be, more than we 
sometimes allow, special dangers in the 
strain of our modern education of 
women. 

Is not there something, in illustra- 
tion of such distinctions, to be found 
in a recent report? The Minister of 
Public Instruction in France is giv- 
ing a summary of results of the agrega - 
tion litter aire for women. The exam- 
ination was severe, if one may judge 
from only seven passing out of fifty- 
one: these seven were between the 
ages of 22 and 40, as were nearly all 
the candidates ; two only were under 
21, one only over 40. This is part of 
the report : “ The candidates tamely 
reproduce the current notions about 
psychology and morals — and yet these 
women are themselves teachers, or will 
be so tomorrow. They never appear to 
dare to pass any judgment on these 
notions, or to apply them to them- 
selves. If a decision has to be come 
to, they affirm and deny by turns, and 
so arrive at nothing but vague and 
hesitating conclusions: as a general 
rule, indeed, they avoid, as soon as 
they can, having anything to say to 
the exact question down on the paper, 
and just come back to common places 
and formulas that have been learnt of. 
They do not meditate about a subject, 
but they adopt to it, instead, what 
seems to come near it, and keep going 
over their own recollections, and mass- 
ing these confusedly together 

If we can give them one piece of ad- 
vice more than any other, it is to have 
on one side these summaries of psy- 
chology, and ethics, which they have 
had enough of already, and all books 
with ready-made notions, and nicely 
arranged doctrines: what they have to 
do is to depend on themselves.” 
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It is a depressing piece of reading, 
because it illustrates so many lives of 
men as well aa of women to-day ; and 
because it suggests that often it is the 
modern system of instruction which is 
in fault, by which the mind is consid- 
ered a receptacle to be filled — know- 
ledge being put upon us, as pigeons 
feed their young — and not an instru- 
ment of which the use is in some way 
or other to be taught. We are always 
protesting no w-a-days against this false 
system, from which we may trust the 
new generations will escape, and again 
have quiet and confident minds. 

And for those women in France, 
who more or less highly instructed, 
yet do not become teachers, there is the 
sending them out to battle with public 
life in a way that is good neither for 
them nor for men. In offices, in con- 
test with men, both morals and man- 
ners suffer; and a French preacher 
seemed to have much reason in his 
words when he said, lately, that, if pos- 
sible, woman should turn more, if not 
to household life, yet to teaching of the 
young, where her great powers of quick 
feeling and sympathy, kindness and 
generosity, would live and grow for 
her own good and the good of others. 
Instead of having young women in of- 
fices and manufactories, let them be in 
the schoolroom, teaching both sexes up 
to ten years of age. As a matter of fact, 
in the public schools of Paris, women 
teach in the ecolea matcrndlea childrsn 
of both sexes, but only up to the age of 
six ; after that, girls are taught by wo- 
men, boys by men. In the country, it 
is true, men are sometimes teachers of 
both, in mixed schools; but these 
schools are permitted only for want of 
money to have separate ones : of course 
that does not apply to the schools un- 


der the religious orders, which in Paris 
have a third of the children, and in the 
country often the majority ; a contin- 
ual, if not large increase too, by the 
way, going on everywhere in their fa- 
vor. In America, women do hold such 
teaching positions as this French priest 
desired they should hold in France : 
more than that, they teach in many 
places the young people of both sexes 
until these leave school altogether ; but 
that is something which would be un- 
suitable or impossible in France ; and 
to quote again this priest, himself di- 
rector of a boys’ school, “ women are 
quite unfit to teach growing [French] 
boys : they do not understand any- 
thing whatever about them.” I add the 
word French ; for that may remind us 
again how relative arrangements about 
education are, and how in following 
others one must take count of differ- 
ences between us and them, and not be 
bound by the letter. It is not that our 
country has not much to learn from 
others ; that America, for instance, 
might not keep in mind at least such 
facts, as that all children in the Paris 
public schools are taught drawing, and 
music by note. And, by the way, the 
experience of teachers there bears out 
what Ruskin and Hullah said in Eng- 
land, “ nearly all can be taught to draw, 
nearly all can be taught to sing: and 
both eye and ear can be improved and 
even made perfect, if at first defective.” 
And again, do American universities 
always realize that actually in France 
young men and young women thus 
attend university lectures together, 
often in nearly equal numbers ? 

And as we are touching on general 
comparison of ourselves with others in 
educational matters, is there not also 
the one great thing which makes college 
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lectures so admirable in France and in 
Germany, and that is, that the entry 
to them is so free ? Not only rich and 
poor, but old and young meet together, 
and the very look of the place tells of 
the disappearance of the silly supersti- 
tion anent “ finished” education, and 
tells of the interest in cultivation of 
mind, of making up perhaps for past 
difficulties or past carelessness, on the 
part of men and women in middle life 
or even past it. America can be re- 
minded once again of this with pleasure 
to herself; for the tendency of her 
larger universities is daily bringing us 
quickly to know them as something 
more than machines for turning out 
young graduates. If bread and butter 
learning is becoming more and more in 
demand, so is the demand for quiet 
and prolonged study : and even “ prac- 
tical” studies themselves are being 
made more serious ; and in their con- 
nection with scientific studies in the 
world, and with industries founded on 
scientific knowledge, they themselves 
are doing their part in breaking down 
the college walls, and in opening to 
realities of study, whether positive or 
abstract, these institutions which the 
rough sense of the world will respect 
when it sees their work may have some 
pretence to be as strong a reality as its 
own, and which the same rough sense, 
not without much reason, wished to 
sweep away, when it saw in these iso- 
lated citadels of pedantry, the form of 
institutions of a past age without their 
substance. To come to a particular 
instance : if boys and young men had 
really learnt Greek at school and col- 
lege, what farmer or even least educa- 
ted artisan parent would have objected 
to his son knowing it? And in thou- 
sands of instances are fathers and 


mothers first, and husbands afterwards, 
less satisfied with their daughters or 
their wives because these have some 
knowledge really appreciated and loved, 
a sort of mental insurance, one may 
call it, against the possible ennui of 
this uncertain life. Only, what we 
want and what we need is more of the 


education which makes the learning 
loved, by which the study is continued 
as opportunity arrives, without regard 
to this or that year of some fancied 
reality called graduating : that should 
be the object ; and to attain it, the na- 
tures, the capacities, the likes and dis- 
likes of women and men in their 
different countries must be constantly 
kept in mind. There is too much tur- 
moil in our education, the noise of the 
machinery deadens and wearies us, and 
we see nothing to love; we have a 
system, it may be, but the same mill 
will not do for all grist : to be sure, 
there is so much grist brought in now- 
a-days. Can the future have a peace 
of its own? If not, then indeed we 
must look to the past for the most ex- 
quisite pleasures of the mind; and 
only regret wherein we have changed. 
But once again, can something of the 
spirit of Sir Thomas Browne be also in 
the future learning for the many of 
both sexes and all ages, as it was in the 
past learning for the selected few ? 
“ Many would have thought it a hap- 
piness to have had their lot of life in 
some notable conjunctures of ages past ; 
but the uncertainty of future times 
hath tempted few to make a part in 
ages to come. And surely he that hath 
taken the true altitude of things, and 
rightly calculated the degenerate state 
of this age, is not like to envy those 
that shall live in the next, much less 


three or four hundred years hence, 
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when no man can comfortably imagine 
what face this world will carry ; and 
therefore since every age makes a step 
unto the end of all things, and the 
Scripture affords so hard a character of 
the last times, quiet minds will be con- 
tent with their generations, and rather 
bless ages past, than be ambitious of 
those to come.” May my soul travel 
back and be the friend to whom he is 
writing, unless they nourish my mind 


now on such things as belong unto 
my state. Such a wish must be 
sighed forth by men and women, of 
east and of west, white in color or 
black, who ask only to be treated as 
being what they are, with the wis- 
dom and the granting of liberty due 
to troublesome individuals, whom no 
uniformity of treatment can turn in- 
to evenly working uninteresting ma- 
chines. 


STYLE, THE REFLECTOR OF PERSONALITY. 

BY HENRY KEENE BENTLEY. 


Weight of matter is not better pre- 
sented through weight of method. 
There is a misapprehension, to use as 
kindly a word as possible, among 
otherwise well-informed and not un- 
literary men, that the term stylist has 
significance only when used of writers 
indulging in the popular and delicate 
species of verse and prose. It is as- 
sumed, certainly without reflection, 
that attention to details, one labor 
imposed on a stylist, is unnecessary 
for, if not unworthy of the man “ full 
with his subject.” Or again, that his- 
torical, economic, philosophical, ac- 
ademic, and like thoughtful treatises, 
need no dressing up to render present- 
able to popular taste; that they do not 
covert popular approval. Beyond the 
question of work purely technical, no 
writer can afford to despise the aid 
held out to him in highly wrought 
and attractive expression. If only 
on grounds of expediency, the form 
should make a strong appeal. 

The past few decades mark, in the 
teaching of English essay-writing, a 
re-action against a fixed and unyield- 
ing system once in honor. Every as- 


pirant for literary fame was squeezed 
into the same jacket. When the Rhet- 
oric class had reached the chapter 
having to do with the motives, func- 
tions and, especially, the formation of 
a good writer, the iron-clad custom 
exhorted the student to model his 
prose style on Addison, perhaps, or 
Goldsmith, Johnson, Gibbon or Burke. 
If he preferred the field of poetry to 
that of the essay, history or oratory, he 
was driven to graze on Thomson, or 
Young, or Gray, or Pope, or Dry den. 
The amount and kind of fodder was 
immaterial. He browsed whether or 
not he fattened. To this artificial 
method Wordsworth owed his early 
failures, and he became a leader of re- 
form. The advance in the science of 
teaching, supplemented by the psy- 
chological insight which modern con- 
ditions deem necessary in a teacher, 
shows the folly of forcing upon a 
young writer methods of work and 
types of expression that rarely har- 
monize with his temperament. 

Model writing once offered to curb a 
too eager departure from conventional 
demands, and to bring about that re- 
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pression or economy of luxuriance bo 
conducive to literary beauty. But it 
offered, too, a hindrance to the free ac- 
tion of the personal quality or flavor. 
Today we condemn such a drawback. 
We rely on taste, supplemented by a 
proper respect for good usage, to check- 
mate any move in literary forms of a 
too radical nature. The cultivation of 
this taste, as we have suggested later 
on, is the main factor in ameliorating 
style. Taste is a formative as well as 
corrective agent. An engaging style is 
the product of scrutinizing taste. 

The objection is not valid that the 
aiming at “style” results in artificial 
and droning habits of mind. The arti- 
ficial and artistic are not offspring of 
the same kind of art. The conscious 
and constant endeavor to engage the 
reader will, it is true, prove [mischie- 
vous to the substance, under conditions 
analogous to the building of a super- 
structure for which the architect has an 
insufficient foundation. The artistic 
development of the thousand and one 
points of an argument, presupposing 
these to be at the command of the 
writer, can have no ill effect. It can 
but throw into greater relief and forci- 
bleness the salient features of his sub- 
ject matter. 

It is an old fallacy that one filled 
with his subject is bound to give it 
vent. About us every day we see this 
refuted. The insipid applause that an 
unskilled story-teller is accustomed to 
swallow, will neutralize the best of 
anecdotes. Lack of training will cripple 
the success of any story. Saint Beuve 
probes to the seat of this only too gen- 
eral malady in a succinct diagnosis, 
when he says : “ II y a toute une lan- 
gue de formes, de couleurs, que vous 
ne savez pas, et quand on n’a pas la 


langue, on n’a pas les idees, au moins 
les id£es bien d£m£lees; et dans le cas 
present, on n’a pas la vision complete 
et distincte.” 

The rhetoricians dicta about ele- 
gance, precision, purity, and other 
qualities of good diction, are apart from 
the real inwardness of style. These 
refer to the mere mechanics of litera- 
ture. We speak of something more 
elusive, more tantalizing to the pen of 
the critic, a something seldom yielding 
to analysis. Though we rarely divine 
its volatile essence, its presence and 
power is always manifest. We declare 
a preference for Lamb or Dickens, 
Newman or Eliot, instinctively ad- 
mitting a personal differentiation. Do 
we ever seek the reason of the differ- 
ence? 

The cumulative forces that tend to 
make up an effect are varied and com- 
plicated. The stylist, the artist labors 
to unify these forces looking for his 
effect in their harmony of proportion 
— incidentally obtaining beauty — 
rather than in their discursiveness of 
detail. “ To give the phrase, the sen- 
tence, the structural member, the entire 
composition, song, or essay, a similar 
unity with its subject and with itself: — 
style is in the right way when it tends 
towards that.” Walter Pater adds that 
everything depends on “the original 
unity, the vital wholesomeness of the 
initiatory apprehension or view.” We 
take this to mean, that, whereas pains- 
taking revisions share much of the 
merit in the betterment of style, the 
triumph of art is ever dependent upon 
the conceptions on which it builds. 

We must rid ourselves of the im- 
pression that “style” is something 
extraneous, something not intimately 
bound up in the thoughts or images it 
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sublimes. It is congenital, not acci- 
dental. It is referred primarily to the 
identical impulses on which the sub- 
stance of the poem or essay must rely. 
We may give a fuller appreciation of 
its meaning and value by a glance at 
the relative functions of genius and art 
as literary agents. 

Mr. Stedman, quoting Hartman, 
classifies genius as the “ spontaneous, 
involuntary force of the untrammeled 
soul.” There is certainly an element 
of freedom here — capacity in a rugged, 
natural, and, when controllable, 
healthy state. But experience has 
shown that in literature, as in all 
things, nature must be cultivated. 
Here is the province of art. Genius is 
abortive without its ancillary — indus- 
try. Art implies scientific and genius 
natural production; the latter is the 
impelling, the parturient power, the 
former plasmic and corrective. In a 
word art fashions the inspired products 
of genius. If at times, without the 
slower process of art, a spark, a flash 
proclaims a genius no one hazards the 
belief that these emanations are of 
frequent occurrence. This is univer- 
sally true of the unfortunates who do 
not rejoice in a Literary Paraclete. 

It has been said that the sixteenth 
century was an epoch of surpassing 
poetic genius because it had the fullest 
possible training in artistic construc- 
tion. However this may be to the eye 
of the critic, it remains true that the 
age of Shakespeare was far from obliv- 
ious to the secret power that lies in the 
skillful choice of language. It caught 
the spirit of attention to artistic forms 
and formuhu. 

The objection is fair that devotion 
to good phrasing is apt to make of the 
accomplished phraseur the ridiculous 


puppit of words. But an antidote is 
needless for the healthy writer who has 
first a thing well worth telling, and who 
then knows how to exhaust his art in 
telling it well. “ Substance and form 
are but manifestations of the same in- 
ward life, the one fused into the other 
in the vivid heat of their common ex- 
pression.” And so the true stylist, the 
one actuated by the true conception of 
the motives of his art, is freed of the 
taint of superficiality. 

“A master’s touch is the gift of na- 
ture.” Matthew Arnold has here sug- 
gested two conflicting notions. Either 
these words insinuate that the source 
of all effectiveness in writing is the 
afflatus, the intuitive talent within, 
disdaining to handle the implements 
of art, or it may mean to express, that 
a disposition to view phenomena in 
the most beautiful and forceful, while 
at the same time, self-constructed com- 
binations may not only be an inherent 
power, but one consistent with require- 
ments of culture. The second is the 
notion of experience. It is reasonable. 
For, although it implies an ability, the 
gift of nature, to conceive, to imagine, 
to place ideas and phantasms in fresh 
and unique juxta-positions; whereas it 
grants a liberal share of “ untrammeled 
spontaneity” to genius in the initiative, 
it does not preclude the chastening in- 
fluence of organized talent. Of course, 
on the one hand, the way is always 
open for the obtrusion above the sur- 
face of the artisan’s hand, rather than — 
as we wish — the seclusion from our 
notice of the artist’s touch ; but on the 
other hand there is the more serious 
danger of drifting into an uncouth and 
barbaric style — a rough mannerism — 
so offensive to good taste. 

In one of his confidential talks be- 
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tween you and himself — not even the 
dear silent old lamp post being a party, 
saying that he vowed he would learn 
to write — ‘ That was a proficiency that 
tempted me; and I practised to acquire 
it,” — Robert Louis Stevenson mentally 
gathers his many persistent failures 
into this result: — it taught me the 
choice of the essential note and the 
right word. “ Things,” he adds, “ that 
to a happier constitution had perhaps 
come by nature.” None can deny the 
exquisite quality of Stevenson’s art. I 
have heard men long for his talent 
above that of all his contemporaries. 
Yet he cannot own to that “happy 
constitution ” which would render as- 
siduousness on his part needless. And 
few can. 

Some points removed from this as- 
spect of genius, we notice another 
phase of the question. Passages can 
be found in Scott “ which rise to sub- 
limity of style, not by obedience to 
rule, not even by any grandeur of lan- 
guage, but by his dramatic power, his 
concentration of feeling, and by the 
unerring instinct which gives him for 
the time a sort of mastery of words.” 
What is gained toward sublimity — 
and we are inclined to think this the 
only case where the personal element 
may be with advantage relinquished 
— is gained at a sacrifice. Stumbling 
upon the isolated portions in any of 
the great authors that seem not to 
have the touch of human, but the 
touch of divine, it is remarked that 
the fascination of personality is a want. 

Henry Craik admits this much of 
Scott, although he asserts that “the 
perennial interest of his romance” is 
partially indebted to the impersonality 
of Scott’s style. It were unwise, by 
reason of implications, to pass by this 


assertion. The root of the danger is 
the liability to treat all impersonal 
expression as that alone which will 
induce “ perennial interest.” Modern 
criticism usually insists that the writ- 
ten word be as the word of mouth, 
bespeaking the temperament of the 
author. 

The tricks and postures of language 
were not absent from these passages of 
Scott, to which Craik refers, through 
any stigma attached to their use. The 
blight upon the words is unjust. No 
critic ridicules the manoeuvering which 
a true artist, a strategist in words, re- 
sorts to. The dramatic effectiveness 
in Scott had no need of recourse to 
elaborate word structure. The concen- 
tration of feeling was for the time the 
mainspring of interest. In like sit- 
uations words and sentences glide 
scarce perceptible beneath our atten- 
tion. 

Then, too, we observe that this is so 
only under intense excitement. As 
soon as the interest of passion lags the 
interest of intellect obtains a securer 
hold. To sustain it will call into play 
the ingenuities of the artist. The ex- 
ception noticed is generally true of ro- 
mance. The “Queen of the Shadowy 
Clime” seldom takes kindly the in- 
trusion of the writer into her mystic 
confines. 

That pleases us which translates our 
half-conceptions from the vague to the 
expressed. This expression need be 
and can be only partial. It is for this 
reason that neither art nor genius ex- 
hausts itself in a vain effort to acquire 
accuracy, in “straining after unattain- 
able fidelities.” Style executes its ef- 
fect not by directing our attention to 
every, even the slightest, phase of the 
subject, but by its appeal to something 
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fundamental, essential in human na- 
ture. Else each book could find but a 
single reader. The successful piece of 
work gives the main lines, and the 
local coloring each one puts on for 
himself. 

Wordsworth is a case in point of the 
ill-success waiting on this futile re- 
gard for particulars to the detriment of 
the salient features. The observations 
of nature in the Prelude, as an ex- 
ample, are lost upon the reader who 
has never visited his native heath, nor 
seen the winding of the Derivent. The 
reform of the “mild apostate” would 
have gained in effectualness had he kept 
closer to the laws of happy description. 
The artist will aim to translate the 
ensemble of the component details, giv- 
ing the major and minor colors through 
a prevailing tone. 

However highly accurate, however 
faithful may be a word-painting, the 
impression it makes is the same on no 
two persons. The disagreement in 
perception widens with the previous 
knowledge of the object described. 
The same sketch of a dog will call up 
an image to the fancier more varied 
than to the mind of layman. He will 
even add from his own experience 
omitted features, which the ordinary 
man cannot. Here is a lesson for every 
tyro. An artist, a stylist, will be not 
painfully precise, nor yet inaccurate ; 
not vague, but comprehensive. The 
most elaborate description is no more 
than a stimulant to the reader’s im- 
agination. 

The synthetic principle enunciated 
in the preceding paragraphs, which we 
said is so effective in descriptive writ- 
ing, is equally effectual, on a large 
scale, in every department of literature. 
The witticism, the flash of humor, the 


stroke of ridicule or satire, the varied 
forms of succinct and happy expression 
are tributes to the law of good taste 
that banishes from expressed thoughts 
and images all clogging, hairsplitting 
expletives. Scientific pettifogging is 
foreign to good style. Art employs 
scientific methods, but its results show 
why it must refuse to filter and bottle 
and label ideas. Things of the intel- 
lect and fancy are involved in too 
great intricacy to admit of this straight- 
laced mode of exposition. Words 
would no longer appeal to us if singled 
out into groups, conceived of as dead 
symbols, to be strung together again 
according to chemical and mathemati- 
cally correct formulae. They are vital, 
and progress and retrogress, grow and 
ripen and decay ; they possess for us 
the same human interest, and human 
strength and weakness, propensities 
and complexities, the same human at- 
tachments and longings that human 
beings themselves are made of ; they 
must be handled with all the consid- 
eration and regard for sensitiveness 
which we bestow on a fellow creature. 
They are as unfathomable and capri- 
cious. The artist will not pause at 
the proper collocation of words accord- 
ing to definitive value. There is a more 
delicate manipulation of language he 
should acquire — the grouping of sym- 
bols for the lights and shades they 
mutually reflect. This inferential 
efficiency of words is the secret of 
limning moods, impressions, states of 
feelings, and the like subtler phases of 
sensation. To do this well demands 
a thorough familiarity with the more 
insidious meanings that cluster around 
words. 

That an artistic and a personal flavor 
both promote the beauty of style is 
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no paradox. Style, of course, as we 
look upon it, must be as personal as 
the matter will permit — and personal- 
ity and genius are of the same root. 
But genius — and, by implication, per- 
sonality — respects art as a corrective 
agency. Style and the artistic are in- 
vested with correlative attributes for 
promoting the attractiveness of litera- 
ture. In this sense their functions are 
identical. Style conveying the per- 


sonal-grained “hyle,” and art polish- 
ing the form to enhance the beauty of 
the striated parts. Style has been 
spoken of as the “personal equation.” 
It is the artistic and individual aroma 
that distinguishes , in the sense of Cov- 
entry Patmore, an author from every 
other, and lends to his work that 
charm of person which will neither 
brook nor encounter an unsympathetic 
reader. 


THE HOLY GRAIL. 

BY CATHIE M. LEARY. 


The life of an age is mirrored in its 
literature. It depicts the aspirations 
and ambitions, the joys and sorrows, 
the victories and defeats, the genius, 
the thought and the heart-throbs of 
the people. Centuries may pass, king- 
doms and principalities perish, monu- 
ments and temples crumble away, but 
that age and that nation will live 
forever in its song and story. 

It is a well-known historical fact 
that when two nations contend for 
supremacy, the vanquished always 
lives in poetry and song. When the 
course of empire was taking its way 
westward, there dwelt in the extreme 
Western Isles a race endowed with 
much that exalts and embellishes civ- 
ilized life. A race peculiarly sensitive 
to the various powers of nature, a race 
whose inherent qualities were warm- 
heartedness, wit, humor, pathos, a 
generous love for the beautiful, for the 
true in man and the lovable in God. 
Such were the Celts, the earliest people 
of Great Britain. 

No race ever suffered more from in- 
vasion and conquest, and no race more 
strenuously resisted the attempts of 
barbarians to utterly exterminate their 


civilization than did this race. Before 
the birth of modern history learning 
was in high repute among the Celts, 
and we need but to study the ancient 
annals to find both a language and a 
literature which delight the learned 
men of to day, both for their historic 
value and poetic beaut}\ 

Christianity came to their shores, 
and because of the deep spirituality 
that permeated their character, the na- 
tion became Christian. Their churches 
and universities were the principal 
seats of learning in Europe after the 
fall of Rome. They were world re- 
nowned for scholars and scholarship. 
This was the golden age of their litera- 
ture. Then wave after wave of bar- 
barian hordes dashed against them, 
the Angles, the Saxons, the Danes, deal- 
ing death and destruction and driving 
the British westward to the rocky de- 
files and desert wastes. The scholar 
fled to other land, oftentimes bearing 
with him valuable manuscripts of 
Celtic literature. The remaining Brit- 
ish became serfs, their language lost, 
their literature forgotten, even their 
religion seemed falling with Arthur 
fighting his last battle with the bar- 
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barians on the shores of the Northern 
Sea. It seemed that the British Celt 
had been thoroughly exterminated and 
had vanished from the page of history ; 
but there was a saving remnant left 
which was insidiously conquering the 
conquerors. Little by little the old 
beliefs, the old legends, the old poetry 
was surely gaining ground ; and so the 
spirit of this vanquished race lived on 
and on and has passed down the ages 
to us. 

This Celtic literature is known to- 
day almost exclusively in its manu- 
scripts which are said to be more nu- 
merous than those of Greece and Rome 
combined. It may be found in the 
libraries of Dublin, London, Oxford 
and nearly all the great libraries of 
Europe. We are told that all modern 
romance is the gift of this Celtic story. 
That the English language has no 
romance, but leads from it; that its 
stories lie almost unrecognized in the 
hearts of the English people, and even 
in the nursery rhymes of their chil- 
dren. 

The Celt was a hero-worshipper; 
above all, he prized the individual life, 
not the tribe, as did the Teuton, but 
the single hero, his strifes, his achieve- 
ments, and his conquests, even to that 
highest of all conquests, the conquest 
of self; this was what he loved to sing. 
Thus all their legends grouped them- 
selves about one great hero, King 
Arthur, of the Round Table. Their 
constant reaching out after the spir- 
itual led them to closely interweave 
with the texture of the Arthurian 
legends the mystical legend of the 
Holy Grail, which to them was a beauti- 
ful allegory, typifying the struggles of 
the devout soul before it is permitted 
to commune with God, a striving 


of the soul after union with the Di- 
vinity. 

The Grail saga was purely Mediaeval; 
and, as all Mediaeval story abounds in 
symbolism, so in the original legend 
the Holy Grail symbolized the Holy 
Eucharist or Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, and was an allegory prefigur- 
ing spiritual perfection. According to 
the legend, the Holy Grail, first called 
San-Grael, the sacred cup, or Sang-real, 
the true blood, was the cup of which 
our Lord made use at the Last Supper. 
Pilate gave it to Joseph of Arimathea, 
who caught in it the blood which 
flowed afresh when Christ’s body was 
lowered from the cross. Joseph after- 
ward carried the cup to Britain, and 
in time gave it to Amfortas, the Fisher 
King, to be guarded in his castle. 
Just as purity and sin cannot inherit 
the same dwelling, so the Grail, which 
was the essence of purity, could not 
dwell where sin dwelt. Amfortas 
sinned and the Grail was “caught 
away,” never to return until some 
pure knight could be found to guard 
it, for only the pure in heart were per- 
mitted to approach or gaze upon it. 

The first table of the Grail was the 
Table of the Lord’s Supper ; the second, 
the Table of Amfortas, and the third, 
the Round Table of King Arthur. At 
the Round Table was the “ Siege Peril- 
ous,” the seat in which none but the 
stainless knight who was to see the 
Grail could sit without destruction. 
Wagner makes this knight Parzival, 
but Abbey, Mallory and Tennyson 
make him the British hero, Galahad, 
who is the descendant of Joseph of 
Arimathea. 

These legends were compiled and 
translated into English by Sir Thomas 
Mallory, and his book, the Morte 
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D’ Arthur, issued by the first English 
printer, William Caxton, still remains 
one of the monuments of English 
prose. It is on this work, in conjunc- 
tion with Lady Charlotte Guest’s 
translation of the Mabinogion, or 
Welsh manuscripts, that Tennyson 
based his epic. He, himself, says that 
the Holy Grail is the most imaginative 
of his poems. In it he has expressed 
his strong feeling as to the reality of 
the Unseen. When asked to interpret 
it, he said : “ Poetry is like shot silk 
with many glancing colours. Every 
reader must find his own interpreta- 
tion, according to his ability, and ac- 
cording to his sympathy with the 
poet.” 

The legend of the Holy Grail, after 
passing through the crucible of Tenny- 
son’s mind, comes out somewhat 
modernized, yet with much of the 
glamor of the old days clinging to it 
still. He makes the coming of the 
Holy Grail confidently looked for at 
the court of Arthur. For, when Arthur 
established the Round Table and all 
hearts were filled with a love for truth, 
honor, and chivalry, it was hoped that 
a deeper spirituality, a truer reaching 
out after the higher life, would mani- 
fest itself, and that the Divine Spirit 
would descend upon them in the form 
of the Holy Grail. And at last it 
came. The first vision was vouchsafed 
to a Holy Nun, the sister of Sir Perci- 
vale. Summoning her brother, she 
says — 

“Sweet brother, I have seen the Holy Grail. 
For, waked at dead of night, I heard a sound 
As of a silver horn from o’er the hills 
Blown, and I thought, ‘ it is not Arthur’s use 
To hunt by moonlight;’ and the slender 
sound 

As from a distance beyond distance grew 
Coming upon me — O never harp nor horn, 


Nor ought we blow with breath, or touch 
with hand, 

Was like that music as it came; and then 
Stream’d through my cell a cold and silver 
beam, 

And down the long beam stole the Holy 
Grail, 

Rose-red, with beatings in it, as if alive, 

Till all the white walls of my cell were dyed 
With rosy colors leaping on the wall ; 

And then the music faded, and the Grail 
Pass’d, and the beam decayed, and from the 
walls 

The rosy quiverings died into the night. 

So now the Holy Thing is here again 
Among us, brother, fast thou, too, and pray, 
And tell thy brother knights to fast and 
pray, 

That so perchance the vision may be seen 
By thee and those and all the world be 
healed.” 

Then on a summer’s night, when 
the knights were assembled at ban- 
quet, Galahad, the pure and spotless 
knight of the Grail, came and sat in 
the “ Siege Perilous.” And all at once 
they heard — 

“ A cracking and a riving of the roofs, 

And rending, and a blast, and overhead 
Thunder, and in the thunder was a cry. 

And in the blast there smote along the hall 
A beam of light seven times more clear than 
day: 

And down the long beam stole the Holy Grail 
All over covered with a luminous cloud. 
And none might see who bare it, and it past. 
But every knight beheld his fellow’s face 
As in a glory, and all the knights arose, 

And staring each at other like dumb men 
Stood,” 

till Percivale found a voice and sware 
a vow that because he had not seen 
the Grail he would ride a twelvemonth 
and a day in quest of it. And all the 
other knights sware the vow. But 
when Arthur returned and heard, his 
face darkened as though some brave 
deed were to be done in vain. 

“ Woe is me, my knights, he cried, 

Had I been here ye had not sworn the vow.” 
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“Then when he ask’d them, knight by 
knight if any 

Had seen it, all their answers were as one : 
‘Nay, lord, and therefore have we sworn 
our vows. * ” 

But suddenly Galahad in his eager 
boyish voice called to the King, say- 
ing— 

“ But I, Sir Arthur, saw the Holy Grail 
I saw the Holy Grail and heard a cry — 

O Galahad, and O Galahad, follow me. 

‘ Ah, Galahad, Galahad, said the King, for 
such as thou art is the vision.’ ” 

And so the light of God’s grace de- 
scends upon these knights of courtly 
dignity, and the fire of God’s love is 
enkindled in their hearts, and forth- 
with those amongst them whose lives 
are unsullied and who are pure of 
heart, and those amongst them who 
are repentant for past misdemeanors, 
leave all the pleasures and gayeties of 
the court to follow a higher and better 
life, that superior spiritual life typified 
in the quest of the Holy Grail. Noth- 


ing deters them, no barrier is consid* 
ered insurmountable, they lose them- 
selves that they may find themselves. 
By prayer, and fasting, and self-renun- 
ciation, they prepare themselves to 
follow the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
and to live higher, nobler, more spirit- 
ual lives by the help of God’s grace. 

This Grail Saga has been the great 
fountain head of Christian romance. 
It has fascinated alike the artist and 
poet of all centuries, down to this 
nineteenth. Lowell has given us a 
beautiful version in “The Vision of 
Sir Launfal,” and Edwin A. Abbey 
has done much to revive this exquisite 
mediaeval flower by choosing the quest 
of the Holy Grail as the subject for his 
mural decorations in Boston’s Public 
Library; but its perpetual revival is 
especially due to the fact that Eng- 
land’s deathless laureate, Tennyson, 
picked it up to bloom forever in im- 
mortal verse. 


STUDY CLASS DEPARTMENT, 1897-’98. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE: EPOCHAL POETS. 

BY THOMAS O’HAGAN, M. A., PH. D. 

Synopsis Chaucer— Spenser— S hakspe re— Milton— Pope— Wordsworth— Tennyson— Browning— M re. 

Browning. 

CHRISTIAN ART : FROM THE FIRST AGE TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

Synopsis ’.—Catacomb Mural Art period— Catacomb Plastic Art period— Early Mosaic period— Byzantine 
period— Sienese School— Florentine School— Revival of Sculpture under Niccolo Pisano— Cathedral period— 
Efflorescent Mosaic period— Efflorescent Plastic period— Efflorescent period in painting— The Academic 
School. 


These studies will be published in serial form in the Review, accompanied by copious notes and ques- 
tions helpful to the student, and which will tend to make the reading of the subjects more profitable. Ex- 
amination questions will be sent to members every three months, and a final set will be sent upon the com- 
pletion of the course. 

These examination questions should be answered and the papers returned to the office of the Review 
within thirty days. 

The papers mil be personally examined and critically marked and rated by the instructor, and returned 
to the student. 

For pass certificate a faithful study of the serial papers published in the Review, will be quite sufficient. 
Those desiring honors, however, should give some attention to the Suggested Readings. Pass is for those 
who are busy with other work. Honors are for any one who has leisure for investigation. 

Sixty per cent, of the examination questions correctly answered will be required for the January and 
April examinations, and seventy-five per cent, for final examination. Ninety per cent, in final examination 
will be required for those desiring honors. 

Students will be expected to answer the examination questions In their own language, and, as far as pos- 
sible, from memory, after special study and investigation. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE: ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

X. 

BY THOMAS o’HAGAN, M. A., PH. D. 


A P/lettesA ^ Wil1 be eVer tbe 8 lor y 0i 

of the nineteenth century that 
Sona: * it has given us the most 
gifted woman singer — the most nobly 
inspired priestess of song that this ven- 
erable planet of ours has yet known. 
We range the circle of Roman and 
Greek literature in vain to find the 
name of a female poet at all compar- 
able to that of Elizabeth Barrett 


Browning. As Stedman justly re- 
marks, we have little of Sappho save 
“a few exquisite fragments, a disputed 
story, the broken strings of a remote 
and traditional island-lyre.” Again, 
take in English literature the Eliza- 
bethan Age with its magnificent dra- 
matic creations; the England of the 
Protectorate, with its Epic grandeur; 
or the Georgian Era, so full of the 
spirit of romance and temper of won- 
der, and what name of woman eminent 
in letters adds lustre to the golden 
volume of English verse ? 

The Victorian Era came with its 


wider range of opportunities and pos- 
sibilities for woman, and Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, with her fine spirit- 
ual temperament and lips, touched by 
the sacred fire of inspiration, poured 
out in molton notes her lyric heart in 
the Academic groves of English song. 
She was, indeed, as a critic observes, 
“A Christian Sibyl, priestess of the 
melody, heroism, and religion of the 
modern world.” 


Early Life 
and 

Education. 


Now what is the story of 
the early life of this gifted 
woman ? She was born of 


wealthy and refined parents, at Hope 


End, near Ledbury, in 1809, the same 
year as Tennyson, and received most 
of her education from private tutors. 
In many respects this was an advan- 
tage to her, for her sensitive nature 
and keenly sympathetic soul craved for 
something which the formal and rou- 
tine curriculum of a public school 
could not and does not offer. Amongst 
her early teachers was the gentle and 
learned Hugh Stuart Boyd, under 
whose guidance she read Greek and 
became familiar with the spirit and 
beauty of Grecian philosophy and song. 

That the frail young girl, Elizabeth, 
with her delicate figure, wealth of dark 
curls and large tender eyes, understood 
at an early age the true value of a 
book, and the need of reaching the 
heart of its mystery, if she would hope 
to profit by her reading, is clearly set 
forth in Aurora Leigh, where she tells 
us: 

“ We get no good 

By being ungenerous, even to a book, 

And calculating profits ... so much help 
By so much reading. It is rather when 
We gloriously forget ourselves and plunge 
Soul-forward, headlong, into a book’s pro- 
found, 

Impassioned for its beauty and salt of 
truth — 

’Tis then we get the right good from a book.” 

It is worthy of noting that the two 
greatest women writers of our century 
— George Eliot and Mrs. Browning — 
laid the foundation of their education 
broadly and deeply. Their prepara- 
tion — the novitiate through which 
they passed ere they entered the aca- 
demic groves of literary labor — was so 
thorough and sincere that it is little 
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wonder success crowned the achieve- 
ment of their ripened years. 

Speaking of the character of Mrs. 
Browning’s scholarship, which he des- 
ignates liberal rather than pedantic, 
Stedman says : u It was a piece of good 
fortune that Miss Barrett’s technical 
study of roots, inflections, and what 
not, was elementary and incidental. 
She and her companion read Greek 
for the music and wisdom of a litera- 
ture which, as nations ripen and grow 
old, still holds its own,— an exponent 
of pure beauty and the universal mind. 
The result would furnish a potential 
example for those who hold with Pro- 
fessor Taylor Lewis that the classical 
tongues should be studied chiefly for 
the sake of their literature. She was 
not a scholar, in the grammarian’s 
sense; but broke the shell of a language 
for the meat which it contained. Hence 
her reading was so varied as to make 
her the most powerful ally of the clas- 
sicists among popular authors. Her 
poetical instinct for meanings was 
equal to Shelley’s; — as for Keats, he 
created a Greece and an Olympus of 
his own.” 

p|rst Miss Barrett made her first 

Literary essay in iterature as a 

Essay, trans ator. She had scarcely 
reached her twenty-fourth year when 
Prometheus Bound and Miscellaneous 
Poems appeared. The translation, while 
marred by blemishes and grotesque 
peculiarities, contained sufficient merit 
to mark the eftort as in every way 
unique for so young a woman, and 
gave promise that her classical studies 
would yet bear blossoms worthy of her 
nobly gifted mind. In riper years she 
recast her translation of the Greek 
tragedy “in expiation,” as she said, 
“ of a sin of my youth with the sin- 


cerest application of my mature mind.” 
No person can read this first literary 
essay of our young author, shorn of its 
mannerisms by the judgment and 
scholarship of mature years, and not 
recognize in it the fire and vigor of a 
master-hand. 

In 1838 appeared her first 

First Volumes . - , . 

volume of verse, bearing the 

of Verse. . , , . 6 

title, Trie Seraphim and 
Other Poems . This was followed next 
year by a volume of ballads, The Ro- 
maunt of the Page , and in 1844, the first 
collective edition of her poems ap- 
peared. It is safe to say that had 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning died after 
the publication of The Seraphim, she 
would scarcely live among the English 
poets. It was this volume of 1844 that 
lifted her by a bound to a foremost 
place among the living poets of her 
country, and seated her by the side of 
Tennyson. Two of her poems which 
belong to this period and possess great 
charm are the Rhyme of the Duchess 
May and The Poet's Vow. The first is 
a romance-ballad and exquisitely 
worked out — quaint and unique — 
original, alike in conception and 
execution. The latter, which bears a 
resemblance in verse-form and rhyme 
scheme to Tennyson’s Tito Voices — in 
fact is cast In the same mould — is a 
wonderful characterization of the poets 
of ancient and modern times. As a 
critic observes, it would be difficult, 
apart from Dante and Shakespeare, to 
meet with so great a condensation of 
thought as is found in this marvelous 
poem. Note how epigrammatically the 
characteristic of each poet is set forth 
in the following stanzas : 


“ Theocritus, with glittering locks 
Dropt sideway, as betwixt the rocks 
He watched the visiouary flocks. 
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And Aristophanes who took 

The world with mirth, and laughter struck 

The hollow caves of Thought, and woke 

The infinite echoes hid in each. 

And Virgil : shade of Mantuan beach 
Did help the shade of bay to reach, 

And knit around his forehead high ; 

For his gods wore less majesty 

Than his brown bees hummed deathlessly. 


And Burns, with pungent passionings 
Set in his eyes: deep lyric springs 
Are of the fire-mount’s issuings. 

And Shelley, in his white ideal, 

All statue-blind. And Keats the real 
Adonis with the hymeneal. 

Fresh vernal buds sunk between 

Hii youthful curls kissed straight and sheen 

In his rome-grave by Venus Queen.” 

^ The genius of Elizabeth 

Her aenius: Barrett Browning ripened 

Defects and late { n life. Indeed the 
Limitations. . . , , , 

summertide ot her years 
had well nigh ended ere the full 
strength of her literary bud and blos- 
som gave promise of a fruitage, rich in 
the wine of divinely inspired music 
and song. It was between the years 
1842 and 1856 that our gifted author 
reached the summit of her artistic 
greatness. Excess of feeling was with 
her an early defect, and as her life grew 
more full-toned and rounded this de- 
fect in her work became less obvious. 
The change that- the years preceding 
her betrothal brought about was a puri- 
fying and crystallizing one and ren- 
dered her work less turbid and effected. 
Her vision at times seemed clouded as 
if possessing a turbulent desire for ut- 
terance she really had nothing definite 
to say. One of the earliest sonnets of 
her mature period, entitled, The Soul's 
Expression , is a revelation of her own 
consciousness of the difficulties with 


which she had to contend in the tech- 
nical structure of her verse : 

“ With stammering lips and insufficient 
sound 

I strive and struggle to deliver right 
That music of my nature, day and night 
With dream and thought and feeling inter- 
wound, 

And wily answering all the senses round 
With octaves of a mystic depth and height 
Which step out grandly to the infinite 
From the dark edges of the sensual ground. 
This song of soul I struggle to outbear 
Through portals of the sense sublime and 
whole, 

And alter all myself into the air; 

But if I did it, as tlfe thunder-roll 
Breaks its own cloud, my flesh would perish 
there, 

Before that dread apocalypse of soul.” 
l flu i ^tedman observes that he is 
Love upon • but a shallow critic who 
Woman's neglects to take into his ac- 

Genlus. , 

count of a woman s genius 
a factor representing the master-ele- 
ment of Love. With man love is in 
his life a thing apart ; but with woman 
’tis her whole existence. We can under- 
stand, then, full well how this master- 
element of Love influenced the life and 
genius of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
A discussion of the relation of art and 
marriage would carry us too far afield 
here, but it is enough to say that 
through love and marriage Mrs. Brown- 
ing reached the rounded character of 
her life. Well indeed is this set forth 
in the twenty-sixth of her sonnets from 
the Portuguese, which is virtually ad- 
dressed to her husband, wherein she 
say s : 

“ I liv&l with visions for my company, 
Instead of men and women, years ago, 

And found them gentle mates, nor thought 
to know 

A sweeter music than they played to me. 
But soon their trailing purple was not free 
Of this world’s dust— their lutes did silent 
grow, 
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And I myself grew faint and blind below 
Their vanishing eyes. Then Thou did’st 
come — to be, 

Beloved, what they seem. Their shining 
fronts, 

Their songs, their splendors, (better, yet the 
same, 

As river-water, hallowed into fonts) 

Met in thee, and from out thee overcame 
My soul with satisfaction of all wants, — 
Because God’s gifts put man’s best dreams to 
shame.” 

It is recorded that the marriage of 
Robert Browning and Miss Elizabeth 
Barrett was opposed by the bride’s 
father, Mr. Barrett, chiefly because his 
daughter had been an invalid for some 
years, and, as a critic remarks, “to 
such a parent, now well in the vale of 
years, a marriage which was to lift his 
fragile daughter from the couch to 
which she had been bound as a picture 
to its frame, must have seemed a rash 
experiment and a cruel blow to him- 
self, however eminent and devoted the 
suitor who had claimed her.” “ I have 
no objection to the young man,” Mr. 
Barrett said, “ but my daughter should 
have been thinking of another world.” 

Th. Romance S ° me P rett y storie8 are told 

of Her] of how the poet, Browning, 
Mmrri ** e * first met his gifted wife — 
of the reference to him in Lady Geral- 
ine’s Courtship. Suffice it to say that 
the poet wooed and won the fragile soul 
— a tabernacle of dew and fire — bearing 
her away from the couch to the altar 
in London, where they were married, 
in 1846, and thence to the Continent. 
On their wedding trip from Paris to 
Pisa they rested a few days at Avignon, 
whence they made a little poetical pil- 
grimage to Van Cluse. It is recorded 
that at the very source of that beauti- 
ful stream, the “ Chiare fresche e dolci 
seqm” mentioned in one of Petrach’s 
sonnets, Browning took his wife up in 


his arms, and carrying her across the 
shallow curling water, seated her on a 
rock that rose throne-like in the middle 
of the stream. 

Three master-works repre- 

Full Devel- J , 

opment of sent Mrs. Browning at the 

Her Poetic literary noonday of her life 
— Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese, Casa Guidi Windows, Aurora 
Leigh. Love and marriage had for 
her something more than a heal- 
ing power — it touched and ripened 
into fullest development her gift of 
song and quickened her power of ex- 
pression. Never before did art wed 
art with such beneficent results. The 
lyrical heart of Mrs. Browning, all fire 
and flame and dew, eloquent with 
passion, gained strength in the com- 
panionship of another heart throbbing 
and vital with the love and sympathy 
of a great poetic mind. The beautiful 
and gifted twain, possessing a very sur- 
plus of intellectual and spiritual power, 
profited by each other’s genius and ex- 
perience, thus exemplifying the truth 
of Tennyson’s lines : — 


“That in the long years liker must they 
grow ; 

The man be more of woman, she of man ; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 
Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the 
world ; 

She mental breadth nor fail in child ward 
care, 

Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind.” 

a Pen Picture 1858 Nathaniel Haw- 
o(Mr*.Brown thome, the American nov- 

, rho™e”'iui. eli8t ’ P aid a visit t0 the 

i«n Note Browning’s in Florence and 
Books. gj ves U8 the following pen 
picture of Mrs. Browning in his Italian 
Note Books : 

“ Mrs. Browning met us at the door 
of the drawing-room and greeted us 
most kindly — a pale, small person, 
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scarcely embodied at all; at any rate, 
only substantial enough to put forth 
her slender fingers to be grasped, and 
to speak with a shrill, yet sweet, tenu- 
ity of voice. Really, I do not see how 
Mr. Browning can suppose that he has 
an earthly wife any more than an 
earthly child; both are of the Elfin 
race and will flit away from him some 
day when he least thinks of it. She 
is a good and kind fairy, however, and 
sweetly disposed towards the human 
race, although only remotely akin to 
it. 

“ It is wonderful to see how small she 
is, how pale her cheek, how bright and 
dark her eyes. There is not such an- 
other figure in the world; and her 
black ringlets cluster down into her 
neck, and make her face look the 
whiter by their sable profusion. I could 
not form any judgment about her age ; 
it may range anywhere within the 
limits of human life or elfin life. 

“ When I met her in London, at Lord 
Houghton’s breakfast table, she did not 
impress me so singularly; for the morn- 
ing light is more prosaic than the dim 
illumination of their great tapestried 
drawing-room ; and besides, sitting next 
to her, she did not have occasion to raise 
her voice in speaking, and I was not sen- 
sible what a slender voice she has. It 
is marvelous to me how so extraordi- 
nary, so acute, so sensitive a creature 
can impress us as she does with the 
certainty of her benevolence. It seems 
to me there were a million chances to 
one that she would have been a miracle 
of acidity and bitterness.” 

Sonnets When Browning and his 

from the gifted wife after their mar- 
Portuguese. riage, settled in Pisa, each 
took up his or her separate literary 
work. They wrote alone and did not 
show each other what they had written. 
One day, the story goes, early in 1847, 
Mrs. Browning came down stairs from 


her literary study, and pushing a 
packet of papers into her husband’s 
pocket, told him ta read it, and if he 
did not like it, to tear it up. Then 
she fled again to her own room. Mr. 
Browning unfolded the parcel, and 
found it contained a series of sonnets, 
which have now become famous under 
the title of Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese. These sonnets first appeared in 
the volume of poems published in 1850, 
and it was Mr. Browning that chose 
the title, Sonnets from the Portuguese, 
as an ingenious device to veil the true 
authorship. It is said that long be- 
fore Browning even heard of these 
poems he used to call his wife his “ Own 
Little Portuguese.” 

There can be no doubt about it but 
that these sonnets are the most re- 
markable cycle of sonnets that have 
ever appeared in English literature. 
Shakespere, Spenser, Wordsworth and 
Rossetti have each given us deliberate 
sets of sonnets, but none of these sur- 
pass the work of our divinely gifted 
priestess of song. She built her sonnets 
after the Petrarchan model. It is 
worthy of noting, too, that the natural 
bent of Mrs. Browning was certainly 
not to the sonnet, for, as a critic ob- 
serves, she was too ditbyrambic, too 
tumultuous to be willingly restrained 
within so rigid a form of verse as the 
sonnet. 

Again it will be noticed that the 
sonnets are arranged historically. 
Their sequence is not an accident, as 
Spenser’s and Shakspere’s seem to be, 
“ but they move on from the first sur- 
prise of unexpected passion to the final 
complete resignation of soul and body 
in a rapture which is to be sanctified 
and brightened by death itself.” 

One of the finest sonnets in the whole 
cycle is the forty-third, wherein ad- 
dressing her husband, she tells him of 
the measure of her love : 
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“ How do I love thee? Let me count the 
ways, 

I love thee to the depth and breadth and 
height 

My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 
For the ends of being a..d ideal grace. 

I love thee to the level of every day’s 
Most quiet need, by sun and candlelight. 

I love thee freely, as men strive for Right. 

I love thee purely, as they turn from Praise. 
I love thee with the passion put to use 
In my old griefs, and with my childhood’s 
faith. 

I love thee with a love I seemed to lose 
With my lost saints— 1 love thee with the 
breath, 

Smiles, tears of all my life!— and, if God 
choose, 

I shall but love thee better after death.” 

Aurora Leigh. In dedicating Aurora Leigh 
to her cousin and friend, 
John Kenyon, in 1856, Mrs. Browning 
designated it “ the most mature of my 
works and the one into which my 
highest convictions upon life and art 
have entered.” Aurora Leigh is cer- 
tainly in many respects a most repre- 
sentative and original creation, yet we 
cannot regard it as the crown of her 
artistic work. It is a novel in verse, 
comprising nine books, made up of 
twelve thousand lines of blank verse, 
and is pervaded, as Stedman says, by 
an audacious and speculative freedom 
which smacks of the New World rather 
than the old. Aurora Leigh gives a 
better insight into the inner life of its 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Who is generally esteemed as England’s 
greatest poetess, and in what era did she 
reign? 

2. Tell of the early life and education of 
this gifted woman. 

3. What does Stedman say of the charac- 
ter of Mrs. Browning’s scholarship? 

4. At what age did she give to the w T orld 
her first literary essay ? Give the title and 
character of the essay. 

5. In what collective edition of Mrs. 
Browning’s poems does the real greatness of 
her artistic genius show itself? 

6. What is revealed in her sonnet, The 
SouVs Expression f 

7. What does Stedman observe as to the 
influence of love upon a woman’s genius? 

8. On what grounds is it recorded did 


author than any biography which can 
be written of her — it is, in addition, 
therefore, a veritable autobiography. 
The poem is made up of a series of 
lyrical passages, marred by dramatic 
castings. Many of the characters are 
not only not well drawn, but they are 
as well highly improbable. Certainly 
the most life-like and typical character 
is that of the Aunt. The informing 
idea in Aurora Leigh, which endows 
the poem with a value beyond its most 
marked shortcomings, is that every 
woman who aspires to be great as an 
artist must first become great as a 
woman ; and, furthermore, that society 
must be reformed, not from without, 
alter the fashion that Romney at- 
tempted, but from within. 

SUGGESTED READING. 

Literary Anecdotes oi XIX. Century, 
by W. Robertson Nicoll and Thomas 
Wise; Critical Kit-Kats, by Edmund 
Gosse ; Mrs. Browning in Stedman’s 
Victorian Poets; Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning in Eminent Women Series, 
by John H. Ingram ; Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning in Peter Bayne’s Essays ; 
Mrs. Browning’s Casa Guidi Windows 
in Electic Review, vol. 94, p. 306, and 
Mrs. Browning’s Aurora Leigh in Dub- 
lin University Magazine, vol. 49, p. 
460. 

Mr. Barrett oppose the marriage of his 
daughter and Robert Browning? 

9. Relate some incidents in the romance 
of her marriage. 

10. What effect did love and marriage seem 
to have upon the full development of her 
poetic powers. 

11. Name her master- works in the field of 
letters. 

12. Recite the pen picture of Mrs. Brown- 
ing given by Nathaniel Hawthorne in his 
Italian Note Book. 

13. Tell the story as related regarding the 
bringing out of her Sonnets from the. Portuguese. 

14. After what model did she build her 
sonnets, and what is noticed as to their ar- 
rangements, sequence, etc.? 

15. Give an outline of the general plan of 
Aurora Leigh, 
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Fig. 1. MOSAIC CEILING OP THE BAPTI9TERY OF FLORENCE. 

CHRISTIAN ART : X.— THE EFFLORESCENT MOSAIC PERIOD. 

BY ELIZA ALLEN STARE. 


Side by side with this advance guard 
in sculpture were mosaic workers, whose 
conceptions glorify the apses and ceil- 
ings of the most renowned sanctuaries. 
Several of these date back to the very 
last decade of the thirteenth century, 
the artists being pupils of a Greek 
master, Apollonio, and the honors are 
divided between Andrea Tafi, Gaddo 
Gaddi, of Florence, and a Franciscan 
monk from Sienna, Jacopo Turrita. 

To the first named, Andrea Tafi, we 
may ascribe the colossal mosaic in the 


apse of the tribune in the cathedral at 
Pisa, in which Our Lord sits as a teach- 
er, the right hand raised in benedic- 
tion, the left holding an open book on 
His knee. The cruciform nimbus, the 
ample draperies, the throne, richly 
draped also, express the most profound 
religious sentiment. To the right hand 
of this imposing figure stands the 
Blessed Virgin, to the left Saint John 
the Evangelist. 

In the south transept of this same 
ancient cathedral, is an Assumption 
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of the Blessed Virgin by his companion, 
Gaddo Gaddi, which is greatly praised 
by Kugler, as combining the most deli- 
cate treatment with dignified concep- 
tion. But the two artists joined their 
forces on the ceiling of the Baptistery 
of Florence, in a work which for its 
extent, diversity of subjects and vivac- 
ity of treatment, has really no equal, 
while to these names, is further asso- 
ciated . for the Baptistery ceiling, that 
of Turrita himself, who actually began 
the work, but to Andrea Tafi and 
Gaddo Gaddi belongs the colossal figure, 
resembling so much that in the apse at 
Pisa, of Our Lord coming in judgment, 
which faces the spectator on entering 
the middle door of the Baptistery. 
The cruciform nimbus is richly deco- 
rated; the draperies are ample; the 
throne, by its elaborate workmanship 
and coloring, reminding one of Saint 
John’s descriptions in his Revelations. 
The pierced hands are outspread, the 
wounds in the pierced feet are dis- 
tinctly visible, the whole figure instinct 
with a supernatural energy and gran- 
deur. The cruciform nimbus breaks the 
beautiful border which encircles this 
superb composition while the right 
foot rests upon it. (See Fig. 1.) 

The groups of the ceiling are arranged 
in concentric circles, divided by the 
eight ribs of the ceiling which rest on 
the corners of the octagonal edifice. 
The space nearest the lantern, is filled 
by the hierarchies of Angels, Arch- 
angels, Dominations, Thrones, Powers, 
in pairs and with their symbols, the 
middle space, occupied by Our Lord 
Himself, standing, the right hand 
raised in benediction, the left holding 
an open book, and at either side winged 
seraphim, the names given with each 
group. Below this, on either side of 


the Lord as Judge, are two angels 
blowing the trumps of doom, while 
others bear the symbols of the Passion. 
Directly below these, filling a section 
on either side, sit the patriarchs, proph- 
ets, apostles, evangelists, as judges, 
while close to the right hand, sits the 
Blessed Virgin, her hands raised in sup- 
plication ; all treated with significant 
as well as dignified individuality. 
Filling in the base of the middle sec- 
tion, directly below the figure of Our 
Lord, is represented the Resurrection ; 
the rising bodies throwing off the lids 
of their own sepulchres ; the wicked 
seized by demons who bear them to 
the section at the left where they are 
tortured by demons or devoured by 
Lucifer enthroned on his victims, 
while the good are received by angels, 
and are joined to the company of the 
Blessed; who, having received their 
last judgment, are making their 
thanksgivings to their Judge in the 
compartment to the right, where one 
angel knocks at the gate of Paradise 
and another admits them to an en- 
closed garden of delights, where sit 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, under palm 
trees, flowers spring up at their feet ; 
crowned with halos, clad in flowing 
robes, and holding on their laps, like 
little children, the souls entered into 
the rest of God. The wonderful sig- 
nificance, the deep spiritual meanings 
of these compartments, must be seen, 
to be fully realized. Dogma, s^ mbol- 
ism, truths natural and supernatural, 
are given with a vividness surpassing 
any description ; and these, not 
sketched in like a* passing fancy, but 
wrought out in mosaic, a method in 
itself notably painstaking, even tedious, 
showing the intensity and genuineness 
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of the convictions which prompted 
these representations. 

The arcs of the four concentric cir- 
cles remaining, give in the upper 
series, the creation of the world ; the 
creation of man, of woman ; the temp- 
tation, the interview between the guilty 
pair and the Creator ; and it is to be 
noted that in all these scenes, in which 
the Creator appears, He is crowned by 
the cruciform nimbus ; clearly intima- 
ting that He who was the Word, and 
afterwards made flesh as the Redeemer, 
was the Creator of the man whom He 
was to redeem ; according to the words 
of Saint John, in the first chapter of 
his gospel : “ In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God. This was in 
the beginning with God. All things 
were made through Him, and without 
Him was made nothing that was 
made ;” showing how intelligent was 
the faith in these artists of the thir- 
teenth century and how their work was 
an exponent of their faith. To the 
scenes we have named, succeed, the 
expulsion from Eden ; Adam delving, 
Eve spinning; the sacrifice of Cain 
and Abel; the death of Abel; the 
practice of handicrafts ; the building 
of the ark and the deluge. 

In the five arcs of the circle below 
this, vte can trace, distinctly, the story of 
Joseph, from his first dreams, in which 
the sun and moon and eleven stars, 
also the sheaves of wheat, pay him 
homage, to the day when he welcomes 
his father, Jacob, and all his brethren 
to Egypt, and gives them the land of 
Goshen. 

The arc below contains beautiful 
representations of the scenes in the 
Life of Our Lord; the series opening 
with a majestic Annunciation, followed 


by the Visitation to Saint Elizabeth; 
the Nativity, plainly in a stable, with 
two animals at the crib ; the adoration 
of the Magi ; their dream and depar- 
ture “ another way ;” the Presentation 
in the temple; the Dream of Saint 
Joseph, the Flight ; the Murder of the 
Innocents ; the anointing of Our 
Lord’s feet at the supper in Bethany ; 
the arrest of Our Lord and the kiss of 
Judas ; a beautiful crucifixion, and a 
most touching Piet&,or Our Lord dead 
on the lap of His Mother; and the 
Resurrection; all given with a most 
admirable vivacity or pathos, accord- 
ing to the subject. 

The lowest arc gives the events so 
often, we may say, so untiringly, rep- 
resented by Florentine art, in the Life 
of Saint John Baptist, opening with 
the Annunciation of Zacharias, full of 
dignity ; the Birth ; the dwelling of 
the infant Saint John in the desert, as 
charmi ng as if from the hand of Dona- 
tello ; the preaching and baptism and 
audiences with Pharisee and Sadducee; 
the baptism of Our Lord ; His appear- 
ing before Herod and Herodias; im- 
prisonment ; the miracles of Our Lord 
cited in proof of His Messiahship ; 
Herod’s banquet with the musicians 
and the dancing girl ; the beheading ; 
the presentation of the head of Saint 
John Baptist in a charger at the ban- 
quet, and his entombment. 

We have given these subjects in de- 
tail, to show how established was the 
story of the Gospel in the minds of the 
artists of those days ; how impossible 
it was for the people, as a mass, to be 
ignorant of the Gospel story, or even 
the Old Testament story, and to show, 
also, what an unconscious education 
was going on, all the while, in the 
minds of the whole people; for the 
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Baptistery was open to the whole 
people, instead of to a favored few, 
as in modern galleries. Only by the 
familiarity which comes from an abso- 
lutely unrestrained intercourse with 
works of art, can the popular mind be 
educated ; and if the popular mind is 
not educated, in vain do we look for a 
poetic or an artistic atmosphere, which 


one ot those by Perugino. “ The archi- 
trave is decorated with cherubs’ heads 
in mosaic, which are said to have been 
copied both by Brunelleschi and Dona- 
tello in their works,” and the same 
author, Miss Horner, in her “Walks in 
Florence,” tells us that the heads of 
prophets in the ambulatory or gallery, 
one of the peculiar features of this edi- 



Fig. 2. MOSAIC IN THE APSE OF THE 8T JOHN LATER AN. 


generates genius as salubrious climates 
generate luxuriant growths, indigenous 
beauties in the vegetable world. All 
other culture is hot-bed culture, par- 
tial, unfruitful. 

The taste displayed by the separa- 
tion and adornment of these numerous 
compartments, is not to be overlooked. 
Architectural arrangements from which 
a Giotto, a Fra Angelico, a Ghiberti, 
received valuable suggestions, and ar- 
rangements of groups which remind 


fice according to Kugler, are attributed 
to Gaddo Gaddi, while “ a mosaic pic- 
ture by him, in eggshell, is preserved 
in the Bargello, which may have been 
an experiment by him for his designs 
in the Baptistery.” One thing is cer- 
tain, this incrustation of mosaic on the 
ceiling of the Baptistery of Florence, 
treated so lightly, mentioned only in 
general, in works of art, is an object 
for study and was not lost upon the 
magnificent genius of Michael Angelo, 
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who was educated by it, unconsciously, 
as a boy. 

SECOND WEEK. 

But the part that can be safely as- 
signed to Jacopo Turrita in the ceiling 
mosaics of the Baptistery, in no way 
indicates the majesty of conception of 
which he was capable, and which is 
seen to such advantage in the two com- 
positions executed by him in Rome ; 
one in the apse of the tribune of Saint 
John Lateran, the other of Saint Mary 
Major; the latter church so celebrated 
for its early mosaics. 

The Study Class in Christian Art, 
will remember the allusion made in 
the article upon the “ Early Mosaics ” 
to the head of Our Lord in mosaic, 
made under Constantine about the year 
325, A. D., and placed in the ancient 
Baptistery of Saint John Lateran. 
This was skillfully transferred from its 
original place to the arch of the apse in 
the tribune of the basilica of Saint 
John Lateran, the wonderful back- 
ground of bright tinted sunset clouds 
preserved, and around this, in the form 
of an arch, Turrita set his adoring an- 
gels, with one six-winged seraph as the 
key-stone of the angelic arch. (See 
Fig. 2.) Below this he arranged his 
own composition ; bringing down a 
few bright tinted clouds until they 
touched the descending Dove, symbol 
of the Holy Spirit, from which pour 
moonlight tinted rays which make 
a background for a richly gemmed 
cross in the centre of which is a 
delicately executed representation of 
the Baptism of Our Lord by Saint John, 
precursor ; the moonlight tinted rays 
falling on the waves of a fountain, at 
the brink of which stand two beautiful 
stags, types of the desire of a Christian 
soul for baptism, according to the word 


of the Psalmist : “As the hart panteth 
for the water brooks, so my soul pan- 
teth after thee, 0 God. (Ps. 41-1.) 
From this fountain flow four streams, 
like the four streams from the first 
Paradise, at which six lambs are drink- 
ing. To the right of this central cross 
and its symbolical accessories, stands 
the Blessed Virgin, looking out from 
the picture, her left hand raised to- 
ward the cross as if inviting to it the 
attention of the world, while her right 
hand is laid on the head of Nicholas 
IV., who, on his bended knees in full 
pontificals, tiara, cope, pallium even 
gloves with the jeweled cross on the 
back, is adoring his Lord. This Nicho- 
las IV. was a Franciscan, and it was by 
his munificence that this magnificent 
work of art was placed in the Church of 
Our Saviour, San Giovanni in Laterano y 
Constantine’s basilica, and he chose 
wisely when he selected the Francis- 
can, Jacopo Turrita, for the execution 
of the work. Although a pope and the 
reigning pope, he is represented very 
small beside the Blessed Virgin, as an 
expression of humility. Close to the 
right of the Blessed Virgin, standing 
but still comparatively small, is Saint 
Francis of Assisi, in his Franciscan 
habit, the stigmas visible in his feet and 
in his adoring hands ; to his right Saint 
Peter, in full size, the hair and beard gray, 
short and curling, looking out from the 
picture, but one hand raised, in his im- 
pulsive way, toward the Cross of his 
Redeemer, the other holding his keys, 
also scroll, on which is inscribed his 
declaration of faith in OurLord : “Thou 
art Christ, the Son of the living God ” 
(Matt. 16-16, John 6 70) ; to his right 
Saint Paul, with the scholarly head 
and physiognomy, traditionally as- 
cribed to him, the right hand closely 
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wrapped in his mantle, raised to his 
Lord and Master, the left holding a 
scroll on which is inscribed : “ We look 
for a Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
(Phili. 3-20.) To the left hand of the 
cross stands Saint John Baptist, one 
hand on his heart, the other raised as 
if still pointing out the Lord to his fol- 
lowers. At his left, corresponding in 
size to Saint Francis, is his ardent dis- 
ciple, Saint Anthony ; to his left, Saint 
John Evangelist, youthful, unbearded, 
bearing on his scroll the first words of 
his gospel : “ In the beginning was the 
Word;” and next to him Saint An- 
drew, raising, like his companions, his 
right hand to his Lord, and on the 
scroll in his left, “ The Messiah who is 
called Christ,” recalling his words to 
his brother Simon Peter: 4 We have 
found the Messiah, which is inter- 
preted, 7 says the Evangelist, 44 the 
Christ. 77 (St. John 1-41.) All these 
august personages are named, in per- 
pendicular lines of lettering, excepting 
the Blessed Virgin, who is distinguish- 
ed by the same monogram as in Byzan- 
tine art ; and all stand on the enameled 
green sward that embanks the flowing 
Jordon; blossoming plants, aquatic 
birds, tiny boats and fishermen, enliven 
the scene, while a cock crows beside 
Saint Peter. Below, between the win- 
dows, are seen nine apostles, two with 
volumes as evangelists, standing, each 
beside his own palm tree, while between 
these majestic apostles, are seen, one 
on the right, the other on the left hand, 
the mosaic workers themselves, in 
Franciscan garb and their tools, the one 
actually at work is labelled, 44 Jacopo 
Turrita.” 

The second work by this master, is 
in the apse of the tribune of Saint Mary 
Major, whose Arch of Triumph we 


have described in a previous article. 
The subject represented is the corona- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin by her Di- 
vine Son, who has placed her upon 
His own throne and lays on her head 
the crown which declares her the most 
exalted of fill created beings. This 
scene is encircled by a band of azure, 
studded with stars like the entire back- 
ground, which is of deeper blue. Below 
the feet of the Virgin Mother is the 
moon, below the feet of her Divine Son 
and Creator the sun as the source of all 
life, and light. Both figures are won- 
derfully majestic, Jesus Christ with a 
richly gemmed cruciform nimbus, the 
pallium over His tunic, in His left 
hand a book on which we see inscribed, 
44 Come, my elect one, I will place 
thee on My throne,” while His right 
hand lays the crown on her head with 
its simple halo ; her raised hands, her 
lovely countenance, expressing sur- 
prise and joy. Groups of adoring an- 
gels break in upon the azure circle 
which bounds this scene, ecstatic, 
graceful, radiant. Close to these groups, 
to the right side, kneels in his pontifical 
vestments, the same pope, Nicholas 
IV., to whose munificence this work, 
as well as that in Saint John Lateran, 
is indebted, and on the left hand 
kneels the Cardinal Colonna in his 
mitre as bishop, who, on taking his 
title from the basilica, was allowed to 
contribute to the expenses of the mo- 
saic. To the right of Pope Nicholas, 
stand Saint Peter and Saint Paul, each 
holding his tablet ; on Saint Peter’s 
the same asseveration which won for 
him the keys ; on Saint Paul’s: 44 For 
me, to live is Christ,” (Phili. 1-21); and 
still to the right, Saint Francis, to 
whose order belonged both pope and 
cardinal. (See Fig. 3.) 
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Fig. 3. MOSAIC I# THE APSE OF SAINT MARY MAJOR. ROME. 


To the left of Cardinal Colonna, 
stand Saint John Baptist, his scroll 
bearing his Ecce Homo as an inscrip- 
tion ; to his right Saint John Evangel- 
ist, his own transcendent announce- 
ment : “ In the beginning was the 
Word,” on his tablet, while Saint An- 
thony closes the line of spiritual heroes. 
The same Jordon flows at their feet, 
only more varied in its graceful details, 
and seems to flow from a fountain at 
which drink a hind and a stag. But 
the ground-work of the apse is a marvel 
of color and graceful design. Ara- 
besque branches, on which alight doves 
in pairs, doves feeding their nestlings, 
the eagle with a serpent in his claws, 
the pelican, symbol of Christ in the 
Blessed Sacrament, the peacock or 
phrenix with its trailing plumage, 
symbol of the Resurrection, make a 
glory of color; the whole bordered by a 


band of angels in medallions, with the 
monogram of Constantine as the key 
of the arch, and still on the outer bor- 
der, the Lamb of God on the altar. 

But the predella to what is a veri- 
table altar-piece, is made up of five 
divisions, giving scenes in the life of 
the Blessed Virgin ; the Annunciation, 
Nativity, the Visit of the Magi, the 
Presentation in the Temple, with a 
middle compartment of great dignity 
as to space, on which is represented the 
death of the Blessed Virgin ; the apos- 
tles and disciples surrounding her dy- 
ing bed, Jesus Christ receiving her 
soul joyfully into His arms in the spot- 
less robeof her Immaculate Conception. 
In the bright clouds of heaven outside 
His glory, are patriarchs, prophets, 
angels; on one side a walled city, 
Mount Zion, on the other the Mount 
of Olives, and tiny Franciscans kneei- 
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ing at her side, almost lost in the drap- 
eries, but still there. To linger in 
Santa Maria Maggiore until the last 
rays of the setting sun light up this ra- 
diant conception, is to see it in all its 
beauty: but no jten can describe nor 
can any fac-simile reproduce, these 
glorious tributes from pontiff, cardi- 
nal, mosaic-worker, in these two vene- 
rated basilicas, where we see the 
skill of man lending itself to the 
glory of God and of that “ Word made 
flesh and dwelling among us/’ in 
unchangeable mosaic, its tints un- 
dimmed by time and kept in place by 
cement which is as tenacious as faith 
itself. 

If we have failed to give to our 
Christian Art Study Class a descrip- 
tion of what Hare calls “ the myste- 
rious splendor” of the Mosaics in the 
“ Chapel of the Column,” called orto 
del Paradiso , or Garden of Paradise, in 
the Church of Saint Praxides, Rome, it 
has been given under the vivid im- 
pression of the actual visit in our “ Pil- 
grims and Shrines,” nor did we omit 
this chapel in our sketch and etching 
of this most interesting church, look- 
ing as it does from the outside, like an 
ordinary lean-to, which always reminds 
us to say of it : “All the beauty of the 
King’s daughter is within.” And 
shall not we, who are gifted with the 
power of imagination, endeavor to 
bring before our own minds these 
heavenly scenes, these heavenly per- 
sonages described to us in the Holy 
Scriptures, put before us in so many 
ways by the Liturgy of the Church, 
and thus associate ourselves to those 
artists who have so glorified God in 
their works ? 


THE EFFLORESCENT PERIOD OF 
CHRISTIAN SCULPTURE. 

(THIRD week.) 

Admirable as those works which we 
have been considering are esteemed, 
will continue to be esteemed, the 
year 1400 marks a period in which 
Christian art, both in sculpture and 
painting, spread its wings and actually 
soared into those purely ideal regions 
attainable only under a conjunction of 
circumstances over which we seem to 
have no direct control. This may not 
have been realized by the actual work- 
ers themselves, nor by their generation; 
but looking back upon this period 
after almost five hundred years, we 
recognize marvelous forces, and an ex- 
quisite environment, that secured to 
genius an efflorescence which will be 
a matter for admiration to the end of 
time. 

One of these favoring circumstances 
was the religious fervor of that period, 
and, at the same time, such a degree of 
enlightenment, of progress in all tech- 
nical ways and means, as made it easy 
for genius to express itself, while the 
minds of the people themselves were 
responsive to the voice and call of 
genius. There are no tales, in that age, 
of unrequited inspirations. The people 
were as eager to possess works of beauty 
as the artists were to produce them. 

The cessation of the awful pestilence 
in Florence which called for an act of 
gratitude on the part of its citizens like 
the erection of a second gate, in bronze, 
to their venerated Baptistery, gave rise 
to a rivalry between three great gen- 
iuses, Ghiberti, Brunelleschi and Dona- 
tello, which ended, indeed, in giving 
the prize to Ghiberti and two gates to 
the Baptistery ; but among its far-reach- 
ing results was the Dome of the Cathe- 
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dral of Florence, by Brunelleschi, 
and innumerable works from the 
hands of Donatello of a technical 
perfection declared to rival the 
antique while glowing with the 
fervor of Christian faith. The 
restrictions laid upon Ghiberti 
by the wardens of the Baptistery, 
compelled a fac-simile of the gate 
by Andrea Pisano as to the gen- 
eral plan and also as to the form 
of the panels ; but these restric- 
tions were accepted in such a spirt 
of veneration for his predecessor, 
that they only proved how grace- 
fully genius accommodates itself 
to every condition. The stories 
to be delineated in these panels 
are from the life of Our Lord Him 
self, beginning with the Gabriel’s 
Annunciation to the Blessed Virgin, 
closing with the Descent of the Holy 
Spirit. We have selected from these 
twenty subjects for our illustrations, 


Fig. 6. CHRIST'S TRIUMPHAL ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM. 


Fig. 4. CHRIST 18 TEMPTED BY 8ATAN. 

those which seem to us treated in 
the most engaging* manner, while 
conforming to the shape of his panel. 
In place of the eight Virtues, repre- 
sented by Andrea Pisano. Ghiberti 
gives us the Four Evangelists with 
their symbols and the Four Latin 
Fathers : Saint Gregory, Saint Am- 
brose, Saint Augustine and Saint 
Jerome ; and in place of the line of 
beading uniting the panels and a 
lion’s head at each corner, Ghiberti 
gives a delicate vine of ivy leaves 
and berries, with a head at each cor- 
ner, and these heads of astonishing 
diversity, most of them, no doubt, 
representing real personages, while 
others have an ideal beauty in their 
pose and expression. Furthermore, 
he enclosed his entire gate in a bor- 
der of nuts, fruits and flowers, with 
birds and small, graceful animals, of 
a perfection which had never been 
attempted in those ages; and this 
done, a border was suggested for the 
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Pisano gate, which is even more ornate, 
with heads to vary the design. (See 
Illustrations Nos. 4 and 5.) 

Twenty-two years saw this gate com- 
pleted, and so delighted were the Flor- 
entines, that without a moment’s 
hesitation the commission for another 
gate which was to occupy the place of 
honor, was given to him, and this 
without a single restriction. 


istic of these compositions which we 
may note, is their suavity. An ideal 
grace pervades their general arrange- 
ment, and breathes through all the in- 
dividual figures, marking the mature 
imagination, the ripe judgment, the 
hand trained to express all that was in 
the mind, and introducing into sculp- 
ture, the manner of representing many 
scenes in one history which was prac- 



j- 

Pig. 6. THR LAW ON MOUNT SINAI. 


Instead of dividing his door into 
twenty-eight panels, and these of a con- 
ventional shape, Ghiberti boldly threw 
his space into ten compartments, 
simple parallelograms, and betook 
himself to that treasury of picturesque 
story, the Old Testament. And here 
we can remark that the first char- 
acterticed, notably, by the painters 


on the walls of the Campo Santo at 
Pisa. 

The immense advantages gained by 
all this is evident at a glance, while his 
borders developed resources of endless 
variety. One border of fruits, flowers, 
birds, animals, even to a squirrel, with 
his bushy tail, munching his nut, en- 
closes the entire gate ; but each of the 
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two leaves of the gate have borders on 
which the artist has introduced the 
principal actors in the scenes repre- 
sented on the panels; like Miriam 
striking her timbrel exultantly 
against the panel giving the crossing 
of the Red Sea, (See Illustration No. 
6) and Joshua, in full armor, giving 
thanks to God for the miraculous fall 


the celestial fires of an imagination 
which took in the full significance of 
the Old Testament story. 

Ghiberti exemplified the astonishing 
narrative capacity of low relief in 
sculpture. His first panel, the creation 
of Adam, of Eve, throwing into the 
back-ground the temptation, to the 
near side front the expulsion, is a mar- 



Flg. 7. THE W ALLS OK JKRICO. 


of Jericho. (See Illustration No. 7). 
These are interspersed with heads in 
high relief, framed in with arabesque 
designs, thus presenting, at the first 
glance, a variety in unity which is one 
of the rarest of charms, and, we may 
say, the perfection of art. The whole 
gate is an Epic, conceived and executed 
in a spirit as sublime as that which in- 
spired Homer or Dante in their im- 
mortal poems; his subjects fused in 


vel of gracious conception ; and stand- 
ing, as it does, between these scenes as 
represented by Giovanni Pisano on the 
first pilaster on the facade of the Cathe- 
dral of Orvieto,and the same scenes by 
Michael Angelo on the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel, shows the value of 
traditions in art, and the character of 
that unconscious education which is 
as free as sunshine and open sky, leav- 
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Fig. 8. 8T. JOHN BAPTIST. 


ing genius free to appropriate 
to itself all their glorious in- 
spirations. But while Ghiber- 
ti’s fame rests upon his work in 
relief* two niches on the ex- 
terior of Or San Michele , Flor- 
ence, were filled with statues 
by Ghiberti, one of Saint John 
Baptist (see illustration No. 8), 
the rugged characteristics of the 
saint sublimely expressed, his 
rough garment of camel’s hair 
seen beneath the ample drap- 
eries; his Ecce Agnus Dei 
scroll in one hand, in the other 
his reed cross ; while the statue 
of Saint Stephen, the first mar- 
tyr, holding his book of the 
Gospels as a deacon, is the per- 
fection of a holy, ideal youth- 
fulness in its beauty. (See Il- 
lustration No. 9). 

FOURTH WEEK. 

No more complete refutation of what 
may be called the modern theory that 
grandeur of ideas is to be obtained by 
generalizations, not by details, could be 
given, than by the training of the 
sculptors of this period as goldsmiths, 
necessitating the most minute regard 
to details. Above all the others, is this 
proved by the story of Brunelleschi and 
the Dome of the Cathedral of Florence, 
Santa Maria del Fiore. The exquisite 
reliefs executed by him on the pulpit 
of Santa Maria Novella, bear evidence 
to the skill of the goldsmith, and this 
at the very time he was engaged on his 
life work of the Dome, which surpassed 
any work of the ancients in its magni- 
tude and boldness of conception, and 
which may be called the parent of the 

<*We refer the Study Class to the article upon the 
Cathedral and Baptistery of Siena and the Font. 


Dome of Saint Peter’s by Michael An- 
gelo. 

But as this carries us into the study 
of architecture rather than the art to 
which we are pledged, we pass from 
Brunelleschi to Donatello, who was as 
deeply absorbed, when they accom- 
panied each other to Rome, in the study 
of the Greek statues as was Brunelles- 
chi in the secret of ancient vaultings. 
But this study of the antique statues 
was conducted by Donatello in the 
same spirit as it had been conducted 
before him by Niccolo and Andrea 
of Pisa. We may say that his gen- 
ius was a thoroughly Christianized 
genius, that he used his knowledge 
gained by a close study of Greek sculp- 
ture in its bestages, in order to express 
Christian ideas. 

The first work which disclosed his 
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Fig. 9. SAINT STEPHEN. 


endowments to the beauty-loving Flor- 
entines was an Annunciation, a relief, 
executed in a soft red stone called ma- 
cigno, in the chapel of the Cavalcanti 
family in the Church of Santa Croce. 
The suavity, which we spoke of in con- 
nection with Ghiberti’s compositions, 
compared with his predecessors, is one 
of the qualities in this relief by Dona- 
tello, and we may consider this quality 
of suavity one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of this period ; a crown- 
ing grace in art as in manners. 

The monument to Pope John in the 
Baptistery, a recumbent statue, in 
gilded bronze, was from the hand of 
Donatello, with the figures below, of 
Hope and Charity in marble (that of 
Faith was by Michelozzo) ; and he is 
still further represented in the Baptis- 
tery by a statue, in wood, of Saint 
Mary Magdalene, the figure, attenuated 


by fasts and penances, giving 
us Mary the penitent, attract- 
ing us by its profound sin- 
cerity as few would venture 
to attempt, and a wonder of 
anatomical fidelity. s 

The exterior of Or San 
Michele gave niches to which 
the Florentine Guilds from 
time to time called their 
sculptors, and Donatello fur- 
nished three of the fourteen 
which give such beauty to 
this exterior ; Saint Peter (see 
illustration No. 10), holding 
in one hand the keys, in the 
other his book of epistles ; for 
while Saint Paul and Saint 
John wrote much, and Saint 
Peter wrote only two short 
epistles, these aie all afire 
with Faith and Hope and 
Charity, and the beauty of 
diction in these epistles shows us the 
poetic side of the great apostle, who is 
generally commented upon as brusque 
and unlettered. The straightforward 
expression in the face, the advancing 
step and whole pose of the figure, has 
a dignity worthy of the Prince of the 
Apostles. 

Saint Mark’s niche is more ornate 
than that of Saint Peter, and so is his 
statue, and there is a most winning 
blandness in his countenance. 

Miss Homer tells us that Michael 
Angelo declared, “If such the man 
really appeared when alive, the good- 
ness stamped on his countenance, must 
have vouched for the truth of what he 
taught.” We know him to have been 
a special disciple of Saint Peter, at 
whose instance he wrote his Gospel, 
which Donatello has put into his hand. 

The third, Saint George, (see illustra- 
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tion No. 11) executed for the 
Guild of Armorers, has been, 
always, one of the most fre- 
quently quoted of Donatello’s 
statues; and may be consid- 
ered the embodiment of a 
chivalrous defender of hu- 
man rights. The tall figure 
is cased completely in armor; 
the feet are firmly planted, 
he holds his shield before 
him, ready for peace, ready for 
war, and the uncovered head, 
the face looking forward, has 
a superb beauty. The calm- 
ness of conscious strength is 
in every line of the figure, 
and the drapery, thrown over 
the shoulder like a military 
cloak, only graces, does not 
soften, the heroic nobleness 
of the entire conception. 


But Giotto’s Tower had nich- 
es as much to be desired as 
Or San Michele, and to these 
Donatello gave four renowned 
statues. The first of these, The 
Sacrifice of Isaac, has the 
name of Nanni de Bartolo as- 
sociated with that of Dona- 
tello; but no one can mis- 
take the patriarchal gran- 
deur and pathos in the figure x 
of Abraham as coming from 
any other hand or imagina- 
tion than that of Donatello. 
He had placed his only son 
Isaac on the sacrificial wood, 
but the face is turned heaven- 
ward as he hears the voice 
which arrests the consumma- 
tion of his sacrifice. The left 
hand still clutches the long 
fair hair of his son Isaac ; the 
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fender of God’s chosen people, 
smote the blasphemous Phil- 
istine with a pebble from the 
brook ; but here, in his niche 
on Giotto’s tower, he is the 
king who has been reproved 
by the holy Nathan, has wept 
over his son Absalom. All the 
grandeur of David from whose 
loin 8 should come the Messiah, 
the Saviour, is gathered here 
in the person of David, called 
in his quaint humor which 
lies so close to pathos, his 
“Zucconi.” Next to this stands 
the fiery prophet, Ezechial (see 
Fig. 13) ; the pose of the head, 
the knitted brows, the heavy 
under lip pushed forward, one 
raised shoulder, the hand of 
the other held downward with 
a gesture of restrained wrath, 


right hand holds the knife, 
but the arm is limp and rests 
harmlessly on the shoulder of 
his young son. It was in one 
of these elevated niches that 
Donatello placed the statue 
which he is said to have loved 
best of all his works, and which 
he called his Zucconi (see Fig. 
12), for its bald or gourd shaped 
head, and is his ideal of David, 
— king, warrior, psalmist, peni- 
tent, here, above all, prophet. 
The bald head is bent medi- 
tatively, the sockets of the eyes 
betraying the sensibility of the 
poet, the barpest of Israel, of 
all nations and all times. In 
another statue from the facile 
hand of Donatello, we have 
David as the youthful shep- 
herd, who, as the bold de- 


Fig. 13. PROPHET EZECHIAL. 


Fig. 12. KING DAVID. 
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every nerve instinct with denuncia- 
tion, make it a unit in conception 
and execution, as if struck out at one 
blow of the chisel. 

Saint John Baptist could not be 
forgotten on Giotto’s Tower, but in- 
stead of dwelling upon this we must 
speak of Donatello’s predilection for 
the youthful Baptist, of which he 
has left us four representations. His 
favorite of these was a high relief giv- 
ing the innocent ascetic of the desert 
in a form which may not commend it 
to the lovers of dimpled, rosy-cheeked 
children, but is a type of supernatural 
self-denial as sensitive as it is heroic. 
We do not forget Donatello’s Dancing 
Boys, which so enchanted the Italians, 
like almost living, breathing creatures 
of joy and frolic, and proving how 
completely his hand had been emanci- 
pated from any hesitation in the ex- 
pression of his fancies. 

These Dancing Boys were in high 
relief, and relief, was, to the taste or 
manner of working, greatly to Dona- 
tello’s mind. His Saint Cecilia, in 
very low relief, is the only head of 
Saint Cecilia we are, ourselves, willing 

FIRST WEEK. 

1. What great artists worked side by side 
with the great sculptors who made the sub- 
jects of our last two articles ? 

2. Where do we find their works, and to 
what century do they belong? 

3. Who was their master, and give the 
names of the most noted of his pupils? 

4. Describe the mosaic in the tribune of 
the cathedral at Pisa, and give the name of 
its author? 

5. What subject do we find treated in 
another part of the cathedral, and by whom ? 

6. In what great work did they join their 
forces, and who, beside their master, Apol- 
lonio, also contributed to its designs ? 

7. Give the distinguishing traits of this 

immense work? 


to accept as an ideal of this virgin 
martyr, whether in sculpture or paint- 
ing. The exquisite delicacy of the 
forms, the noble concentration of a 
soul upon heavenly harmonies, the ab- 
solutely unconscious pose of the beauti- 
ful head, make this bust in relief an 
unspeakable joy to any one who pos- 
sesses a true reproduction of it. 

But none of these works prepare us 
for the dramatized representation of 
tne Passion, Crucifixion and Entomb- 
ment of Our Lord, on the bronze panels 
of the pulpit in San Lorenzo, Florence. 
The Divine Tragedy seems to be 
enacted before our very eyes, and the 
devout sensibility of Donatello is ex- 
pressed in every group. We have only 
touched upon the greatest of Dona- 
tello’s works, works which it would be 
impossible to conceive or execute un- 
less in a community in accord with the 
master’s mind. Our next number will 
be a continuation of plastic works by 
artists endowed by their generation as 
well by their Creator, with that grace 
of c *nception which no academic stud- 
ies can ever bestow. 

8. Describe the colossal figure which we 
face on entering the central door of the Bap- 
tistery ? 

9. Upon what plan are the ceiling groups 
arranged ? 

10. Describe the circle nearest the lantern ? 

11. What imposing assembly is represent- 
ed around the colossal figure of Our Lord as 
judge, and what place is given to the Blessed 
Virgin ? 

12. How is the Resurrection represented? 
How, also, the condemnation of the wicked 
and the reward of the good ; the entrance to 
Paradise and the repose of Paradise? 

13. What is to be said of the significance 
of the compartments we have studied, and 
also of the medium by which these scenes 
have been given ? 
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14. Give the subjects treated in the upper 
series, and is this a full circle? 

15. What theological fact is kept in mind 
by the nimbus given to the Creator ? and 
what do the subtle distinctions made, argue 
as to the intelligence of these artists in points 
of dogma? 

16. Whose story is treated of in the arc of 
the next circle? Mention some of the in- 
cidents dwelt upon ? 

17. Mention, not only the main history 
related pictorially in the arc of the next 
circle, but some incidents given with special 
beauty or pathos ? 

18. Whose life is treated at length in the 
lower circle ? Mention the events commem- 
orated, and name those which are most ar- 
tistically conceived ? 

19. What has been our reason for going so 
much into detail concerning these subjects 
represented on the ceiling of the Baptistery? 

20. What are the special benefits accruing 
from unconscious culture, as it is called, and 
why must this culture or education be a free 
one, “ without money and without price ?” 

21. What of the architectural taste dis- 
played in these compartments, and what ar- 
tists of renown are cited as having been 
influenced by them ? 

SECOND WEEK. 

22. By what w r orks can we judge of the 
grandeur of Jacopo Turrita’s genius ? 

22. What forms the central point of inter- 
est in the mosaic in St. John Lateran ? 
Under w hose patronage was this figure de- 
signed, and to what year does it date ? and 
how do we see it in its present instead of its 
original place ? 

24. Describe as well as you can, and as 
much as possible in your own words, ac- 
cording to the illustration, this very elabor- 
ate composition, with its symbolism? 

25. To whose munificent patronage does 
Christendom owe this work? and how is he 
represented in the picture? 

26. How do we know that this mosaic was 
executed by Jacopo Turrita ? Will you also 
state the probable reason for introducing so 
many Franciscans into the composition? 

27. What basilica has been glorified by 
Jacopo Turrita’s second great mosaic ? By 
what renowned work had this been preceded 
and in what century? 


28. Describe as well as you can this com- 
position by Turrita, by studying the illus- 
tration ? 

29. To what two-fold munificence do we 
ow'e this second composition, and how is the 
fact emphasized in the design ? 

30. Mention any symbolism specially no- 
ticeable in this work ? 

31. Describe the predella to what we may 
consider a veritable altar piece, and describe, 
with great care, the central compartment ? 

32. When is this picture in mosaic to be 
seen in all its glory ? 

33. What may be said of the cement, 
which holds in their places, after so many 
centuries, the minute particles of which this 
wonderful mosaic is formed ? 

34. Where will our members of the Study 
Class in Christian Art find a full description 
of the mosaic in the “ Chapel of the Column ” 
in the Church of St. Praxides, Rome? 

35. What is anot her name for this chapel ? 

36. What is urged upon the members of 
the Study Class in our last sentence? 

THE EFFLORESCENT PERIOD OF 
CHRISTIAN SCULPTURE. 

THIRD WEEK. 

1. Give an idea of the character of Chris- 
tian art both in sculpture and painting of 
the period indicated by the year 1400 ? 

2. To what conjunction of circumstances 
may this characteristic be ascribed ? 

3. Between what three men of genius did 
this year mark a rivalry ? 

4. What was the prize to be won, and to 
which of the three was it awarded ? 

5. What restrictions were laid upon Ghi- 
berti by those who gave him the commis- 
sion? and in what spirit did he accept these 
conditions ? 

6. From what were the subjects repre- 
sented on these panels taken ? 

7. Give the principal points of difference 
between this gate and Andrea Pisano’s ? 

8. How many years of labor were devoted 
to this gate ? 

9. How did the plan of Ghiberti’s second 
door differ from the plan of the first? 

10. What notable charm pervaded the 
arrangement of his grants and also his indi- 
vidual figures? 

11. In what did his arrangement resemble 
the early frescoes in the Campo Santo ? 
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12. Describe the borders of the second 
gate, and what was the result of this variety 
in unity? 

13. What capacity of low relief is exem- 
plified in Ghiberti’s panels, into which he 
introduces so many scenes in our story ? 

14. Of what does his treatment of the first 
panel, the Creation, on this gate, also illus- 
trate the value ? 

15. What statues on the exterior of Or 
San Michele were contributed by Ghiberti? 

FOURTH WEEK. 

16. What modern theory is refuted by the 
training of the artists during the period we 
are considering ? 

17. Which of our three artists is mentioned 
as giving a special example of the benefit of 
an attention to details, and why is this in 


startling contrast to what we might expect 
from his works ? 

18. In what spirit did Donatello study an- 
tique art and to what end? 

19. Give the characteristics of the statue 
of St. Mary Magdalene in the Baptistery ? 

20. Name the statues contributed to Or 
San Michele by Donatello and describe them? 

21. Name, also, and give the striking char- 
acteristics of the statues on Giotto’s Tower? 

22. How did Donatello express his predi- 
lection for Saint John Baptist? 

23. Of what do his Dancing Boys give a 
proof ? 

24. Give the interpretation of his head of 
Saint Cecilia ? 

25. What must be regarded as his crown- 
ing work in relief? 


HISTORY OF THE PERSECUTIONS. 

DURING THE FIRST TWO CENTURIES OF THE CHURCH. BASED UPON ARCHAEOLOGICAL DOCUMENTS. 


BY PAUL ALLARD. 

Translated for the Review from the French by Jean Mack. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Hadrian’s Last Years. 

Summary: — His Final Travels — 
Revolt of the Jews — The Fall of 
Jerusalem — The Church of Jeru- 
salem is Henceforward Composed 
of the Uncircumcised — Hadrian Or- 
ders the Desecration of Bethle- 
hem, Golgotha and the Holy Sep- 
ulchre. Hadrian Advocates Cru- 
elty. 

The good will Hadrian bore Chris- 
tianity, is no doubt exaggerated by 
Lampridius ; it probably existed to a 
certain degree, but it was not lasting. 
The successor of Trajan was capable of 
showing justice to the faithful so long 
as he travelled the world over, distract- 
ing his mind by novel sights, seeking 
escape from himself, from his skeptical 
and cruel egotism, and chasing weari- 
ness away by dint of constant change 
of scene. He judged the Christians 


superficially, however, as is proven by 
his letter to Servianus, but he spoke of 
them rather in a spirit of irony than 
of enmity : moreover, the apologies of 
Quadratus and Aristides probably fig- 
ured as but one of many mementos, 
accumulated during his travels, and 
he doubtless brought them back in his 
luggage together with the addresses 
presented to him by cities, the verses 
dedicated to him by poets, the precious 
manuscripts and iridescent chalices 
given him by priests, and works of art 
collected in every place he visited. 
But when, after journeying for so 
many years throughout his empire, 
Hadrian felt the first premonitions 
of approaching old age, and particu- 
larly when this most fortunate of sov- 
ereigns was in turn laden with the 
burden of private sufferings, and pub- 
lic calamities, he became embittered 
and his conciliatory smiles vanished. 
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He grew jealous of any and every suc- 
cess. 1 One of his contemporaries tells 
us that as he developed the traits of a 
suspicious tyrant, “the empire lived 
in constant dread ; spies circulated in 
all the cities, listening to every word 
men dropped; freedom of speech and 
thought were gone, one’s own shadow 
became a terror.” 2 Hadrian ’3 natural 
cruelty had gained the upper hand! 3 
The time was not far distant when the 
Christians were to feel its effects. 

Hadrian’s last journeys were sad. 
His sojourn in superstition -ridden 
Egypt, at which he laughed, but which 
secretly mocked him, was marked by 
a gieat sorrow and a great disgrace : 
the death and apotheosis of Antinous. 
On his return to Athens, terrible tid- 
ings came to darken his last holidays 
as a dilettante: Judea was again in 
revolt. He thought he had pacified it 
forever, only a few years before, by 
effacing the name of Jerusalem, and 
by making the holy .city a Roman 
colony, jElia Capitolina. 4 Judea had 
suffered in silence. Hadrian vis- 
ited it in 130: a medallion struck to 
commemorate this journey bears a 
legend, which falsely represents the 
province as extending a joyful wel- 
come to the emperor. The Jews re- 
mained quiet while Hadrian sojourned 
in Egypt and during his rapid progress 
through Syria. But scarcely had he 
crossed the ocean to revisit Athens 
than the revolt broke out. Southern 
Judea was soon ablaze, Bar-Cochab, or 
Bar-Coziba, a type of man that all 
Jewish revolts produced, placed him- 
self at the head of the insurgents. He 

1 Dionysius LXIX., 3, Amm. Mar. XXX., 8, 10. 

2 Aristides, ed Jebb., vol. I., p. 32. 

3Spartian, Hndr. 

4 Colonia .Elia Capitolina. Eekiiel, Doctr. numm. 

vet., vol. III., pp. 441 413. 


was one of those hardy partizan lead- 
ers, a mystic, yet cunning and cruel — 
a brigand, yet pseudo-inspired. The 
war lasted three years; no quarter was 
shown. Romans and Christians alike 
perished under the rebels, who consid- 
ered the loyalty shown by the disci- 
ples of Christ to the empire as a crime 
against their native land. St. Justin 
speaks of the numerous martyrs that 
were put to death by the Jews. 1 Rome 
finally triumphed, but only at the cost 
of half a million slain, and one thou- 
sand cities in ruins. Judea then as- 
sumed that deserted aspect which it 
retains to this day. Jerusalem defi- 
nitely vanquished, was closed to the 
Jews. 2 They were allowed to enter it 
but on one day annually, to kiss the 
solitary remaining wall of the temple, 
and to voice their lamentations that 
have remained unchanged throughout 
the passing centuries. 8 The Christians 
did not fail to note this final destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. It broke the last 
tie that still bound a small group of 
the faithful to the primitive Jewish 
practices, which had been totally re- 
pudiated by almost all the disciples of 
the Gospel. The Christians of Jerusa- 
lem, 4 while holding themselves aloof 
— not, perhaps, without secret qualms 
— from these national agitations, had 
still remained attached to the customs 
of their forefathers and to everything 
in the mosaic ritual that could be rec- 
onciled with Christianity. The church 
of Jerusalem had, in 70, found a re- 
treat in Pella. 6 On her reestablish - 

1 St. Justin I. Apol. 31 ; Dial. Cum Tt'.yph. 1, 16 : Or- 
osius, VII., 13. 

2 St. Justin I., Apol. 

3 Dionysius LXIX., 1214; Origen In Josue Homil* 
XVII ; St. Jerome, In Soph.. I., 15 ; In Jerem., 18-20*30; 
St. Gregory Nazianzeu, Ora/. XII. 

4Nolentes Christianos adversum Romanum mili- 
tem ferre subsidiuin. Eusebius, Chron. ad Olymp. 
228, ann 17 Iladr. 

5 See Chapt. IV. 
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ment in the Holy City she had re- 
sumed in Jerusalem and its environs 
the old manner of life, observing the 
Sabbath, the prescribed fasts and cir- 
cumcision: thus it came about that 
she was included in the general order 
for the expulsion of all that were of 
Jewish origin, a measure which trans- 
formed the ancient political and reli- 
gious capital of Judea into a Gentile 
city . 1 The primitive church of Jerusa- 
lem was then dispersed ; by degrees its 
members lost their local customs, and 
were finally absorbed in the mass of 
Christians. A church, composed of con- 
verted pagans, was established in the 
colony of ASlia Capitolina ; its bishop, 
the first uncircumcised prelate to oc- 
cupy the episcopal chair of St. James, 
was called Mark . 2 It would seem in 
the interest of Roman authorities to 
have favored this religious institution 
which so completely harmonized with 
the emperor’s policy and which con- 
tributed its share in effacing the last 
vestiges of Judeo-Christianity, by mak 
ing Jerusalem a “Roman city .” 8 A 
ruler of intelligence, as was Hadrian, 
ought to have accepted as a propitious 
omen, the establishment of this new 
Church on the very day after the first 
apologists had tried to make the em- 
pire accept the religion of Christ. But 


1 Sulpicius Severus II, 31 ; Orosius VII, 13. 

2 Eusebius, Hist. Ecd. IV, 6, 4 ; and V, 12. 

3 Eusebius Hist. Eccl. IV, 6, 4; St. Epiphanius in 
his treatise Depond, ct mens., tells a curious anecdote 
connected with the return of the Christians from 
Pella to Jerusalem. He relates that Aquila— the 
celebrated translator of the Old Testament-had 
been commissioned by Hadrain to superintend the 
construction of Jerusalem under its new name of 
JEL1A CAPITOLINA; that, touched by the cures 
and other miracles wrought by the disciples of the 
apostles who had returned from Pella, he embraced 
Christianity, and, at his request, was baptized ; but, 
having refused to abandon the practice of astrology, 
he found himself excluded from the Church ; he 
then, in revenge, became a Jew so as to study Hebrew 
and translate anew the Holy Scriptures into Greek, 
changing the passages favoring Christ that are to 
be found in the Septuaglnt. This story, unfortu> 
nately, has no vouchers previous to St. Epiphanius 
and may easily be doubted. 


Hadrian was no longer the broad- 
minded, happy sovereign who, at the 
foot of the Parthenon, graciously re- 
ceived the memorials of Quadratus and 
Aristides. He re-entered Rome gloomy, 
irritable, and bored. The Jewish re- 
volt, which he at one time feared 
could not be quelled, exasperated him. 
Consequently, his hostility was aroused 
by everything that concerned the Jews, 
no matter how distantly or vitally it 
related to them. Despite the emphasis 
laid by the Christians on the differ- 
ence that existed between them and 
the insurgents, despite all they suffered 
at the latter’s hands, the emperor re- 
fused to make any distinctions in their 
favor, recognizing only their common 
origin and the identity of their funda- 
mental belief in one God. He decreed 
the desecration of every Christian as 
well as Jewish land-mark throughout 
Palestine, that the gods of Rome and 
of Greece might triumph in the very 
places where Jehovah had reigned and 
Christ had lived. A vast temple in 
honor of Jupiter Capitolinus 1 was 
built over the ruins of Solomon’s tem- 
ple ; it is said that a swine was carved 
on one of the gates of the city, and 
in this the Jews saw an insult tending 
to drive them from the city . 2 Places 
revered by Christians were treated with 
no greater respect . 8 A sacred grove 
and a temple to Adonis arose in Beth- 
lehem, near the grotto where the 
Saviour was born, without, however, 
entirely concealing it . 4 The desecra- 
tion of Jerusalem was even more com- 
plete. The spots made sacred by the 
death and burial of Christ were pro- 


1 Dionysius LX IX, 12. 

2Eu8ebuis, Chron ., ad ann. 20 Hadr. 

3 Eusebius, Vila Const. Ill, 26,28; St. Jerome Fp 58.” 
ad Paulinum St. Paulin Ep 11, ad Severn in ; Sulpi- 
cius Severua II, 30, 31 ; Socrates I, 17 ; Sogomen II, l. 

4 Orlgen, Contra Celsum. 1, 61. 
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faned. The following quotation is 
taken from the writings of a learned 
explorer of the Holy Land : 

“ The scene of the closing acts of the 
divine drama had been venerated by 
the Christians during two centuries, 
and given all the exterior worship and 
respect the unsettled times would per- 
mit. By Hadrian’s order the declivity, 
which separated Golgotha from Christ’s 
tomb, was levelled with earth, so as to 
hide the entrance to the latter and 
obliterate Golgotha; then, that it 
might be profaned in Christian eyes, 
he erected on the ground thus made, 
a temple to Venus: Madman! to dream 
of hiding from the human race the 
glory of the Sun that had risen on the 
world! 1 He did not understand that 
his efforts to conceal these sacred places 
would but serve to mark their sites, 
and that, on the day chosen by Provi- 
dence for the emancipation of the 
Church, the columns of this pagan 
temple would furnish irrefutable proofs 
and be unfailing guides to the discov- 
ery of these sanctuaries. In fact, when 
Constantine wanted to complete his 
work and trace the sacred places, in 
order to erect churches on them, the 
ancient temple served as a starting- 
point in his researches; after having 
removed the accumulated soil to a dis- 
tant point, a the holy sepulchre was 
discovered, and the ground was re- 
stored to its original grade.” 8 

1 Eusebius Vita Const. Ill, 26. 

2 Eusebius, loc. cit., 28. 

8 Melchior de Vogue, lea Egliaes de la Terre Salute 
1860, d. 125 127 aud pi. 6. No. 1.— Another learned 
traveller, M. Victor Guerin, made the following re- 
marks in reference to these facts : 

••The dedication of the three principal Christian 
sanctuaries to the worship of three pagan idols, and, 
particularly, the transformation of the grotto of the 
Nativity into the grotto of Adonis, is one of the 
strongest proofs of the traditious that are associated 
with these three spots. If the Christians had not, 
from the very origin of their Church, venerated these 
sites as the scenes of the birth, passion and death of 
the divine founder of their religion, would the pa- 


Hadrian failed to foresee this tri- 
umph of Christianity when, on his 
return to Rome about 134 or 135, he 
sent orders for this sacrilegious level- 
ling and the erection of the odious 
edifices, which, he supposed, would 
efface every visible trace of our Sav- 
iour’s passage on earth. Yielding 
completely to his morose temper, his 
suspioious and cruel tendencies, and 
the whims due to his failing constitu- 
tion, he inaugurated, at this time, the 
dark and bloody policy that marked 
the last years of his reign. His mind 
had always lacked poise, and now 
that it was no longer distracted by 
constant change of scene, it threw him 
back into the time-worn rut followed 
by so many preceding Roman em- 
perors, when intoxicated by absolute 
power and embittered by anxieties 
and consequent suspicions. He, who 
had begun life as a worthy successor 
of Trajan, closed his days as an imi- 
tator of Tiberius. No one escaped his 
vengence once his distrust had been 
aroused. Servian us, his brother-in-law, 
ninety years old, was put to death as as- 
piring to the throne. His nephew Fus- 
cus, at eighteen, was in turn condemned 
to death, because dreams and prophe- 
cies had made him hope for the succes- 
sion. 1 At the same time the Christians 
were pursued and hunted down. The 
most celebrated of their number were 
Pope St. Telesphorus 2 — whose “glori- 
ous martyrdom ” is chronicled by St. 
Irenaeus — the widow of Getulius, and 
Symphorosa with her seven children. 

gans have intentionally profaned them by the wor- 
ship of Adonis, Venus and Jupiter? And this very 
profanation, in spite of their hopes, became one ef 
the most incontestable arguments in support of the 
faith paganism tried in vain to annihilate, and which 
unwittingly and in spite of persecution or sacrilegi- 
ous consecrations, it helped to sustain.” Description 
gcographiqnc, historique ct archiologique de 2a Palestine. 
Vol. J, Indee, 1868, p. 166. 

1 Spartian, Uadrianus , 23; Dion, LXIX, 17. 

2 8t. Irenteus Adv. hacr. y III, 8. Tillemont places 
the martyrdom of St. Telesphorus in the la&t year of 
Hadrian or the drat of Antoninas; but everything 
points to the first named date. 


fTO m OOHTINUED. J 
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Reading Circle Union of the Arehdioeeee 
of Philadelphia. 

Most Rev . Archbishop , Reverend Fathers, Mem- 
bers and Friends of the Reading Circle Union : 

In this era of rapid transit where the 
duties of active life are so exacting and so 
incessant, and its pleasure so varied and at- 
tractive, it is more than encouraging to see 
so many assemble, interested in higher edu- 
cation, and willing to listen to one more 
chapter in our Union history. Tonight the 
Beading Circle Union of the Archdiocese of 
Philadelphia closes its fourth year of work 
with an increase of two Circles to its list, 
making the number twenty-three, and an 
increase of sixty to its roll, keeping the 
membership still the noble six hundred. 
Its work has differed somewhat from prev- 
ious years. Each Circle, as in the past, has 
been free to follow its own bent, and it is in 
this very freedom of judgment and power of 
choice, when properly understood and ap- 
plied, lies the secret of the Union’s influence 
for good. No Circle has been told what to 
do and no limit has been set to its task. 
Each has found for itself what it best likes 
to do, and has tried to do that with its might. 
The very search for what is best suited to it, 
has opened before it glimpses of the infinite 
variety from which it may make a choice 
and of its own resources in accomplishing 
the task chosen. 

Church History has been the banner study, 
and pre-Reformation and Reformation times 
the chosen fields, though some Circles are 
still following the college lines they have 
adopted, and although four years at work* 
have not yet reached this point. A glance 
over the titles of the essays written will 
give some idea of the work accomplished. 
Starting from the birth of the Church, we 
have, The Lives of the Apostles, The De- 
struction of Jerusalem, The Persecutions of 
the Early Christians, The Churches of Antioch 
and Jerusalem, JThe Early Heresies, The Con- 
dition of the Church at the Time of Con- 
stantine, Pope Honorius on the Papal In- 
fallibility, The Trials from the Iconoclasts, 
The Influence of Mahomet, The Greek 


Schism, Charlemagne and his Times. Then 
we have a break for two centuries, and takfe 
up the thread again for pre-Reformation 
times. This shows us the Popes of Avignon, 
The Schism of the West, St. Catherine of 
Sienna, A Sketch of Wycliffe, Huss and the 
Hussites, Savonarola, The Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, The Expulsion of the Jews from Spain y 
Cardinal Ximenes, and the Duke of Alva. 
Coming directly to the Reformation, the 
Political and Social Condition of each coun- 
try of Europe was considered and sketches 
of the leading characters given, such as 
Luther, Calvin, Erasmus, Sir Thomas More, 
Leo X., and the several Diets of Worms, 
Numberg and Spire, closing with the varia- 
tion of the Lutheran creed. Making an- 
other break for two centuries, the Oxford 
movement was considered. First, the con- 
dition of England prior to it, then an ac- 
count of the leaders, sketches of the col- 
leges of Cambridge and Oxford, the prin- 
cipal points of controversy, the effect on 
the higher and the lower classes of society, 
Rome’s position during the movement, and 
finally our Holy Father’s encyclical on An- 
glican Orders. Besides the study of Church 
History in periods, many scattered papers 
were discussed, such as an Account of the 
Various Ecumenical Councils, and the 
Christianizing of China and Japan by the 
Jesuit Missionaries. In the Bible, the first ten 
chapters of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans 
were read and explained. The field of liter- 
ature had five departments : Grecian, Roman , 
Italian, English and American. In Grecian 
literature, papers were written on an Intro- 
duction to the Study of Greek Literature, 
A Sketch of the Lives of Hesiod and Pindar ; 
and for study, The Odyssey from Book I to 
the XI, several of the Homeric hymns and 
four plays of ACschylus “Prometheus Bound,’ ’ 
“Agamemnon,” “Eumenides” and “Cho- 
ephors.” In Roman literature, the students 
of Virgil journeyed with ASneas across the 
Styx, met his father Anchises and learned 
something of the transmigration of souls. 
In Italian “ Jerusalem Delivered ” continued 
from last year and finished this year. In 
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English literature it is almost impossible to 
speak, so wide and so varied is the work 
that has been done — Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Goldsmith, Scott, Browning, Tennyson, 
Moore, etc. In Shakespeare we had studies 
of the various plays, their origin, language, 
sentiment, character, contrasts ; such as be- 
tween Lord and Lady Macbeth, The Faerie 
Queen, The Deserted Village, In Memoriam, 
several of the Idylls of the King, The 
Vision of Poets and Lalla Rookh. So much 
could be said on this department that we 
must abandon the task. 

American literature received the same 
amount of attention as the English, with 
this difference, that it was generally studied 
in connection with the history of the coun- 
try, from the early colonial days to our own 
time. 

In conjunction with the study of litera- 
ture, poetry in itself was considered, — the 
Epic, the Lyric, the Elegiac, Dramatic 
Poetry and the Three Unities. 

The Question Box seems to have contained 
all manner of pious questions concerning 
the Liturgy of the Ceremonies and Feasts of 
the Church. One Circle adopted the very 
excellent plan of having one hundred search 
questions in literature and history distrib- 
uted every alternate month, and the member 
receiving the highest average for correct 
answers was awarded a prize by the Circle. 

“ Gleanings ” made another interesting 
features in some Circles* work. Everything 
religious, political, historical, literary, yield- 
ed to the keen eye of the gleaner and was 
brought to the table of the Circle. Current 
news and criticisms on new books were em- 
braced in this department. 

This is only the merest outline of the work 
done by our twenty-three Circles, but it will 
more than suffice to show that our members 
have not been idlers in ’97-’98. Yet we have 
had our pleasure nights. We had our Union 
lectures on the Reformation Period, given to 
us by our Rev. Director, you remember them. 
The first on “ Monasticism,” the second on 
“ Luther,” the third, “ Why Luther had a 
Following,” and the fourth “ On the Condi- 
tion of Europe in the 16th Century.” Be- 
sides the general course, many of theJCircles 
had special nights of their own. One circle, 
the St. Cecilia, of Germantown, has a lec- 
ture night each month. Several of the 


Fathers connected with St. Vincent’s Church 
entertained them on the subjects, “ Church 
Ceremonies,” “ Psychology,” “The Feast of 
St. Cecilia at Rome,” written in the Eternal 
City for the Feast Day of the Circle, “ A 
Trip Down the James,” etc. 

“The Chrysostom” had the pleasure of 
hearing Mr. Henry Austin Adams on “ Na- 
poleon,” “ Longfellow,” “ Newman,” “Ham- 
let,” “ The Theatre,” and “America’s Debt 
to the Catholic Church.” 

“ The Loyola ” had three charmingly in- 
formal talks on Poetry, by the President of 
St. Joseph’s College, Rev. Wm. F. Clark, 
S. J. The first on “ What is Poetry,” the 
second, “ The Essentials of True Poetry,” 
and the third, “ The Characteristics of the 
different schools — Greek, Roman, French, 
English, with a comparison between East- 
ern and Western Art.” 

“ The Raphael,” of Reading, had a series 
of talks from its director, Rev. F. Michael, on 
“ Roman and Medieval Art ” and “ The Cus- 
toms of the Ancient Jews.” 

So closes our work and pleasure for the 
year 97-98, but before we part, you will 
pardon me, if I tell you some of the thoughts 
suggested to me by your reports. We are 
now four years old, and much is expected 
from us. In a body so large and so old as 
ours there is apt to be weakness as well as 
strength. We should know both. All Read- 
ing Circles should be founded on the belief 
that each member has within her the germ 
of some latent talent, which only needs cul“ 
tivation in order to bear fruit. Each Circle 
stands for the development of the individual, 
and its main interest and purpose should be 
to draw its members out and encourage 
them to speak the thought that is within 
them. In order to do this, we must follow 
a very democratic plan. First, there must 
be perfect equality among the members. 
This does not imply that there may not be 
a difference, but rather that the weaker 
members shall not feel the difference. You 
well know that the best models in life, the 
leaders in thought, are not distinguished 
from the crowd by any accident or circum- 
stance, but by their inner strength, their 
faith and their beauty of character. You 
may have ten members that are clever, even 
brilliant, to one that has a free, open, flex- 
ible mind and a fresh sympathetic heart. 
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It is these chosen ones that bring out the 
best that is in us. Again, there should be 
rotation in office, so that each one may take 
her turn in attending to details of work, 
and thus feel the responsibility of the Circle. 
The training of successors is in itself an ed- 
ucation. 

There should be a little parliamentary 
usage in the Circle; just enough to give dig- 
nity without becoming too formal. Again f 
the membership should not be too large nor 
too small. The inevitable tendency of small 
Circles is to become clannish, and to think 
that the people outside of it are of no great 
account ; while if it be too large, a few be- 
come the workers, while the remainder are 
listeners. To be an absorber is not bad, but 
our Reading Circle members can do more 
than that. They should study the subject 
assigned and criticise the papers in a candid, 
friendly spirit. Above all things, we ought 
to have courage and enthusiasm, never to 
give up anything because it is hard to do. 
It makes fibre and gives grip to do hard 
things ; and when we believe in the useful- 
ness of what we are doing, we have ac- 
complished half the work. There is at pres- 
ent no chair of enthusiasm at any of the 
colleges. Yet no quality is more vital or 
more to be insisted upon. It is the lubri* 
cator of mind and soul, arousing our best 
efforts and giving us a warmth and glow that 
drive us on to the best results. 

These are the thoughts, dear Circles, which 
your year’s work gave me while preparing 
our report this morning. 

Before we close, our thanks are due to our 
Most Rev. Archbishop, for his kindness in 
coming to us this evening ; to the Rev. Di- 
rectors of the various Circles for their year 
of help and co-operation ; to the ever gener- 
ous Dr. Kieran for the use of St. Patrick’s 
Hall ; to the young men of the Archdiocesan 
Union for their assistance in our social re- 
unions, and lastly to our Rev. Director whom 
we can thank only by our deeds, for words 
mean nothing. 

Let us be enthusiastic and earnest in the 
work he has so much at heart, not only for 
ourselves, but for others who have not yet 
joined us. If each one endeavors to stand 
for a type of studious, thoughtful, gracious 
womanhood, that influence will be felt long 
after we are forgotten, and Dr, Coughlin’s in- 


terest and self-sacrifice for us will not be in 
vain. In this way let us thank him. 

Mary C. Clark, Sec’y. 

Santa Marla Beading Circle, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. T. 

THIRD CRUISE OP THB 8ANTA MARIA. 

Another year has passed us, 

On the fleeting wings of time, 

And the good barque Santa Maria, 

Nears the shores of ninety-nine. 

True to the course designated at the begin- 
ning of our career we have this year rounded 
out and completed the outlined work in 
American history and literature, considering 
that neglected element, the Catholic side of 
these subjects. Until March the work cen- 
tered around special points in church his- 
tory. These points necessitated a careful 
study of time, race and environment ; a 
study, too, of Christian art and artists as 
well as of saints and martyrs, and we have 
given some time to one of the world’s great 
masterpieces of literature, “ The Divine 
Comedy.” 

The printed programs show that each meet- 
ing had one special point in view, and that to 
bringing light on that point all efforts were 
directed. In our three years of work we have 
never had a miscellaneous program. The 
four meetings devoted to mythology were 
arranged with a view to making a solid basis 
for a purely literary program next year. The 
meetings given wholly to literature this year 
are a satisfactory indication of what the Cir- 
cle can accomplish. At the last meeting we 
had a review of books, a sketch of the author 
and a bright, thoughtful discussion of author 
and books, Crawford and the Saracinesca 
series. 

Thanks to the hospitality of some of the 
members, to an efficient committee and a 
general good will, there has been a very 
pleasant social side to our meetings this year. 
Our honorary membership includes some of 
the clergy and laity, here and elsewhere, who 
would grace any circle in the land, and to 
them we are deeply indebted for intellectual 
and financial aid and encouragement. 

To our orchestra we are grateful indeed ; 
if music is the one art that begins on earth 
and is carried to heaven, then these musi- 
cians have cheered our steps heavenward. 
When we think of our humble beginning, 
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less than three years ago, there is reason to 
rejoice. Then we had nothing, even exist- 
ence was experimental. Now we have a 
regular staff of officers, who have worked 
with a will ; we own a library of over two 
hundred well-selected books; we are affili- 
ated with the Reading Circle Union, and, 
as a study club, with the University Ex- 
tension of the Regents of New York; 
also with the New York State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. We have had five 
representatives at the Summer School, and 
several belong to the Alumnae Auxiliary. 
Individual members have been made wel- 
come at the Ozanam, Fenelon and Wad- 
hams Reading Circle. We are glad to record 
this year the formation of a Junior Circle— 
“ The Conroy ” — named for the Pastor of St. 
Mary’s, and formed from the older members 
of the Sunday school. 

All this meant work, but labor was the 
spirit of our motto, and we have learned 
that — 

“ Labor is rest from the sorrows that meet 
us, 

Rest from all petty vexations that greet us, 

Labor is life, ’tis the still water faileth, 

Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth. 

Flowers droop and die in the stillness of 
noon, 

Labor is health, ’tis the flying cloud light- 
ens, 

Only the moving wing changes and bright- 
ens, 

Play the sweet keys would’st thou keep 
them in tune.” 

That there are many difficulties still be- 
fore us we are sure ; but “ a smooth sea never 
made a good mariner,” so work we must and 
together. 

Fitting it is that amid the wars and rumors 
of wars our guiding star has brought the 
crew of our fragile barque safely to anchor 
once more in this peaceful city, whose In- 
dian name, A-poughkeepsie, means Safe 
Harbor. 

May we reach the one safe harbor 
And beyond its golden gate 
Count among our happy memories 
Santa Maria — ninety-eight. 

Ella M. Baird, 

President. 


Programs of the Santa Maria Circle. 

FIRST MEETING OCT. 7TH. 
Reorganization. 

Impressions of the Summer School — Pres- 
ident and other members. 

Music. 

Election of officers. 

Installment of newly elected officers. 
Discussion of plan for 1897-98 work. 
SECOND MEETING, OCT. 27TH. 

Quotations on California. 

California Papers : 

I. Acquisition of California, including 
Mexican War. 

II. The Search for Gold in California. 

III. Alaska and the Klondike. 

IY. California’s Literary Lights. 

1. Joaquin Miller. 

2. Francis Bret Harte. 

V. Review of Ramona. 

Discussion. 

THIRD MEETING, NOV. llTH. 

Quotations on the Civil War. 

The Story of the Blue and Gray. — Papers : 

I. The Lost Cause. 

II. The Great Battles. 

1. Monitor and Merrimac. 

2. Gettysburgh. 

3. Bull Run. 

4. Cedar Creek. 

III. Reading: Pat’s Confederate Pig — 

Fred Emerson Brooks. 

IY. The Catholic Church and the Race 
Problem. 

V. Reading: The Conquered Banner — 
Father Ryan. 

FOURTH MEETING, NOV. 23RD. 
Quotations from Eliza Allen Starr. 

I. The Early Church. 

1. First Council. 

2. Arius. 

3. Nicene Creed. 

II. The Catacombs. 

III. Eliza Allen Starr. 

IV. Reading from Eliza Allen Starr. 

V. Review of Fabiola. 

Discussion. 

FIFTH MEETING, DEC. 9TH. 

Quotations on Florence. 

Florence : 

I. The City. 

II. Campanile of Giotto. 

III. Savonarola. 

IV. Reading from Ruskin. 
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V. Art in France. 

VI. Review of Romola. 

Discussion. 

SIXTH MEETING, DEC. 22ND. 

Quotations on Christinas. 

I. Paper : The Spirit of Christmas. 

II. Christmas in the XIII. Century. 

III. Paper: St. Nicholas. 

IV. Reading: A Ramble After the Waits. 

V. Poem : A Desire — A. A. Procter. 

Adeste Fideles. 

SEVENTH MEETING, JAN. 6, 1898. 
Quotations from the Alhambra. 

Papers : 

I. The Inquisition. 

II. The Spanish Inquisition and the 
Causes leading to it. 

III. The Moors in Spain. 

IV. Saracenic Art. 

EIGHTH MEETING, JAN. 20TH. 

Quotations on the Middle Ages. 

The Middle Ages Not a Starless Night. — 
Papers : 

I. Galileo. 

II. Charlemagne. 

in. Review of Divina Commedia. 
Discussion. 

NINTH MEETING, FEB. 3RD. 

Quotations on France. 

Papers: 

I. The Church in France. 

II. The Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

III. St. Francis Xavier. 

IV. Joan of Arc. 

TENTH MEETING, FEB. 17TH. 
Quotations from German Translations. 

I. Paper: The Iron Age of Christendom. 

II. Paper: Saint and Emperor, Henry II. 

III. Paper: Saint Boniface. 

IV. Paper: Barbarossa. 

V. Paper: Early German Poetry. 
Reading: Walther Von der Vogel weide — 
Longfellow. 

ELEVENTH MEETING, MARCH 3RD. 

Quotations from Poems of Adelaide 
Procter. 

The Church in England.— Papers : 

I. St. Augustine. 

II. Thomas a ’Becket. 

III. Newman and Manning. 

IV. Westminster Abbey. 

V. Reading: Poem by Adelaide Procter, 


TWELFTH MEETING, MARCH 16TH. 

Quotations from Tennyson. 

Papers : 

I. King Arthur’s Knights. 

II. The Holy Grail— compare Lowell 
and Tennyson. 

III. The Lessons of the Idyls. 

IV. The Passing of Arthur. 

V. Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 

Reading: Sir Galahad. 

THIRTEENTH MEETING, MARCH 31ST. 
Quotations Bearing on Mythology. 

I. Paper : Ancient Mythology. 

II. Paper: The Sphinx. 

III. Study: Nox and Her Progeny. 

( Clotho. 

The Fates. < Lachesis. 

I Atropos. 

Nemesis. 

Hesperides. 

Death. 

Somnus. 

Morpheus. 

Mom us. 

Charon. 

IV. Reading: The Higher Pantheism — 
Tennyson 

V. Paper: Old Father Time (Kronos or 
Saturn). 

VI. Paper: The Muses. 

FOURTEENTH MEETING, APRIL 14TH. 
Quotations on Mythological Heroes. 

I. Study : The Council of Jupiter. 

Zeus or Jupiter. 

Poseidon or Neptune. 

Phoebus Apollo. 

Hephaestus or Vulcan. 

Ares or Mars. 

Hermes or Mercury. 

Hera or Juno. 

Athene or Minerva. 

Hestia or Vesta. 

Demeter or Ceres. 

Artemis or Diana. 

Aphrodite or Venus. 

II. Paper : The Olympic Games. 

III. Prometheus and Pandora. 

IV. Reading: Epimetheus — Longfellow. 

V. Phcebus Apollo and Aurora. 

VI. The Delphic Oracles. 

FIFTEENTH MEETING, APRIL 27TH. 


Quotations 

I. Study: The Lower Regions. 

Pluto — Charon — Cerberus — De- 
meter and Persephone — Styx — 
Wheel of Ixion — Orpheus and 
Eurydice. 
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II. Paper: The Eleusinian Mysteries. 

III. Mars and Bellona. 

IV. Paper: Athene and the Palladium. 

V. Venus and Adonis. 

VI. Heading : A Lament for Adonis— Mrs. 
Browning. 

VII. Paper: Demi-gods and Heroes. 

SIXTEENTH MEETING, MAY 12TH. 
Quotations from Longfellows’s “Saga of 
King Olaf.” 

I. Paper: The Scandinavian Eddas. 

II. Thor and the Giant Skirnir. 

III. Study: Norse Theogony. 

Odin-Vile- Ve. Erigga. 

Thor. 

Baldur-Nanna. Frey- Freya-Gerda. 
Hermod. The Norns. 

Vidar. Bragi-Idun. 

Heimdall. Loki. 

Valhalla. Valkyrs. 

IV. Reading: Tegner’s Drapa — Longfel- 
low. 

SEVENTEENTH MEETING, MAY 25TH. 

Quotations from Marion Crawford. 

I. Paper: Sketch of Marion Crawford. 

II. Saracinesca Novels. 

1. Saracinesca. 

2. Sant’ Ilario. 

3. Don Orsino. 

4. Corleone. 

III. Crawford’s American Types. 

IV. Reading from Adam Johnstone’s Son. 

EIGHTEENTH MEETING, JUNE 9TH. 

Quotations from “ Quo Vadis.” 

I. Review of “ Quo Vadis.” 

1. The Book. 

2. The Story. 

3. The People. 

II. Report of the Year’s Work. 

1. The President. 

2. The Secretary. 

3. The Treasurer. 

4. The Librarian. 


Our Lady of Hercj Beading Circle, Louis- 
ville, Ken tacky. 

Our Lady of Mercy’s Reading Circle was or- 
ganized on the 14th of October, 1897, for the 
purpose of mutual improvement and the 
study of American history and literature 
from a Catholic standpoint. Our Circle has 
progressed rapidly, and in looking back over 
the work of the past year, it is surprising and 
gratifying to find how much has been accom- 
plished. We begun with seven members 


and closed with thirty, the membership 
being limited to the Alumnse of the Acad- 
emy. We meet every Thursday afternoon 
in the parlors of the Academy. The meet- 
ings are presided over by our beloved di- 
rectress, Sister Margaret Mary, to whose 
earnestness and zeal much of our success is 
due. 

We are governed by a constitution and 
by-laws, drawn up by the directress and 
agreed to and signed by each of the mem- 
bers. The constitution was blessed by Rev. 
P. M. J. Rock on December the second, who 
gave us on the occasion a lecture on the 
“ Charms of Intellectual Womanhood.” We 
are deeply indebted to Father Rock for the 
interest he has taken in our welfare. 

From time to time we have enjoyed lec- 
tures by distinguished members of the 
clergy and laity, — Dr. J. W. Fowler of our 
own city; Professor O’Hagan, of Toronto, 
Cananda; Rev. Wm. P. Hogarty, of New 
Haven, Ky.; Rev. P. M. J. Rock, of the 
Cathedral ; Mr. C. J. O’Mally, editor of the 
Midland Review, and Mrs. Pearl, — all of 
which were very interesting and instructive. 

The officers of our Circle are: Mary B. 
Holland, president; Susie M. Angermeier, 
vice-president ; Anna B. Leahy, secretary ; 
the executives board consisting of the officers 
and two of the members appointed by the 
president— Mamie G. Coonan and Lily R. 
Kirley. 

Our Circle has the honor of being the 
first of its kind in the diocese of Louisville, 
and although it has been in existence but a 
few months, it has given rise to several 
among the young ladies, and the young 
men are preparing to organize one in Sep- 
tember. It is gratifying to know we have 
set an example by which we have benefited 
others as well as ourselves, and we sincerely 
hope that ere long there will be a Reading 
Circle in every parish in the city for the 
intellectual improvement of Catholic young 
men and women. 

Of the thirty- three meetings held during 
the year, only one was of a social nature — 
that held on St. Patrick’s Day — the follow- 
ing be the program : 

Address Miss B. B. Small 

Erin a Tear and a Smile in Thine Eye. . 

Chorus 
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Instrumental Solo — Irish Diamonds, the 
Minstrel Boy and Saint Patrick’s 

Day Miss Lily Vantyne 

Recitation Miss Lula Fackler 

Vocal Solo — Killarney 

Miss Jennie Cooke Webb 

Reading Miss Anna C. Watson 

Vocal — Come Back to Erin 

Misses M. Holland, N. Holland and 
N. Morgan. 

Recitation — The Convict Ship 

Miss Katherine Holloran 

Instrumental Solo — Kathleen Mavour- 

neen Miss Mamie Coonan 

Paper — The Irish Character 

Sister Margaret Mary 

Vocal Solo — You’ll Soon Forget Kath- 
leen Miss Nellie Morgan 

Reading — Ireland Miss Lily Kirley 

Vocal — The Isle that’s Crowned with 

Shamrocks 

Misses Carrie, Mary, Alice and 
Sallie McBride. 

Instrumental Solo— Garry Owen 

Miss Susie Angermeier 

One of the features of the work during the 
year was the reading of a paper on some 
interesting and instructive subject at each 
meeting. 

Rev. T. W. White, of Clifton, volunteered 
to have our papers bound, so we will have 
a souvenir of our first year’s work. We 
closed for vacation on the first Thursday of 
June, and will hold our next meeting for 
reorganization on the last Thursday in Sep- 
tember. Anna B. Leaiiy, 

Secretary. 

St. Agnes Heading Circle, Baltimore. 

St. Agnes Reading Circle held its regular 
election of officers for the ensuing two years 
at Loyola College. The following were elect- 
ed : President, Miss L. M. Schoolfield ; Wee- 
president, Miss S. A. McDevitt ; treasurer, 
Mrs. M. M. Connell ; secretary, Miss M. A. 
Cummings ; librarian, Miss K. A. McDevitt. 

The election was followed by a reunion of 
members, during which a musical program 
was rendered by Misses Linhard, McGlinchy, 
Joyce and Rivailles. 

Addresses on the object and aims of the 


reading circle were made by Revs. J. A. 
Morgan and John A. Chester. 

The ladies gave Father Morgan a hand- 
some donation for the college extension now 
building. Refreshments were served by 
Stolpp. 

The faculty of Loyola were present during 
the evening. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

During the past season the meetings of 
the Loyola Reading Circle were held on the 
second and fourth Sundays of the month, 
and the studies in Ecclesiastical History and 
Shakespeare were earnestly and intelligently 
prosecuted. The first Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Romans w*as the subject matter of Biblical 
reading and study. During the month of 
May, Rev. Father Clark, Rector of the Col- 
lege, gave some informal talks on Shakes- 
peare to the Circle. The officers are, Miss 
Mary C. Clare, president; Miss Evangeline 
de Pierra, vice-president ; Miss Martina de 
Pierra, treasurer; Miss Marguerite Mac- 
Devitt, librarian ; Miss Mary E. MacDevitt> 
secretary. 

Covington, Hy. 

On the evening of May 10th a new Circle 
was organized in Covington, to be known as 
the “Covington Reading Circle.” At the 
first meeting sixty-one members were en- 
rolled. Following are the officers : 

President — Mrs. W. S. Nock. 

First Vice-President — Mrs. T. W. Harde- 
man. 

Second Vice-President — Mrs. Judge Shine. 

Treasurer — Mrs. Nicholas Walsh. 

Secretary — Miss Mary Florence Taney. 

Lonltsvllle, Ky. 

A new Circle has been organized in St. 
Benedict’s Academy, and placed under the 
guardianship of St. Benedict. 

Green Bay, Wls. 

Under the direction of Miss Minnie H. 
Kelleher, a Junior Circle of twelve members 
has been formed for the study of Art, and 
called the Raphael Reading Circle. 

The Marquette Club of Green Bay has 
finished its tenth year, having been organ- 
ized in February, 1888. Thirteen charter 
members still belong to the Circle. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Rite of Ordination of Priests. (Latin 
and English, with explicit directions for the 
ordinands.) Handsomely printed in red 
and black ; contains all usual commemora- 
tions ; bound in black cloth, red edges ; con- 
venient for use in the Sanctuary. Net, 90c. 

Order of Consecration of a Bishop. New 
English translation; Latin and English; 
printed in red and black. 25c. 

Order of the Consecration of an Altar 
when the Church is not to be Conse 
crated. In English, 25c; in Latin, 25c. 

Order of the Consecration of a Church. 
Complete (Latin and English), 75c. 

The Blessing of a Bell. Latin and Eng- 
lish, 50c. Cathedral Library Association, 
New York. 

This is a fine specimen of good printing. 
It contains the Latin text and an English 
translation. To those who attend ordina- 
tions this book would be of great use and 
interest, and we think enterprising publish- 
ers should always have some on hand and 
advertise them well, when the time for or- 
dinations comes round. The book reflects 
great credit on the Cathedral Library Asso- 
ciation. The other works listed are all de- 
serving the same recommendation, and we 
would like to see them spread widely through 
the country. 

The League Hymnal. A Collection of 
Sacred Heart Hymns. By Rev. William H. 
Walsh, S. J., Apostleship of Prayer, 27 West 
16th St., New York. Pages 115. 

Sometime has elasped since we received 
this hymnal, but in the meantime we have 
hummed and strummed almost every hymn 
in it and can therefore say with confidence 
that the great majority of them are decid- 
edly pleasing, both as regards the melody, 
the range, and the words. It is well bound, 
neatly and clearly printed, and sells, we be- 
lieve, for a dollar. 

Science of the Bible. By Rev. Martin 
S. Brennan, A. M. Cloth. Pages 390. Price 
$1.25. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder, 17 South 
Broadway. 

“ These pages aim to give an honest pres- 
sentation of the branches of science touched 


upon in the Sacred Scriptures as compared 
with the same branches studied from a 
purely natural or secular standpoint. As- 
tronomy, Optics, Geology, Biology and 
Anthropology, in many portions of the 
Bible stand out in clear prominence ; there- 
fore, these branches will form the subject 
matter of my comparative study. The fair- 
minded reader will, I think, be convinced 
that no well established fact or principle of 
science is contradictory to any passage of the 
Bible properly and honestly interpreted.” 

Father Brennan always handles his sub- 
jects like a man who knows them thor- 
oughly, and he expresses his thoughts 
clearly and briefly, so that the reader can 
rely upon his statements. This book is no 
exception, and we think that he fulfilled 
the promise of his preface. There are many 
who have not made any special course of 
study in the subjects treated, but who read 
more or less frequently articles and essays 
on them. These will find Fr. Brennan’s 
work peculiarly well suited to their knowl- 
edge. The average doctor and lawyer, for 
instance, will find in his pages many facts 
not to be ignored, yet often overlooked, and 
also many reflections over the weight of 
arguments and assertions which reveal the 
weakness and fallacies of many anti-Chris- 
tian positions. It is not a book to be read 
hastily: the author seems determined to 
lose little time and little space, and, in con- 
sequence, is more solid perhaps than at- 
tractive from a literary standpoint. The 
publishers’ part of the work is not up to 
their standard. 

Pickle and Pepper. By Ella Loraine 
Dorsey. Cloth. Pages 238. Benziger Bros. 

A book that sparkles with wit and humor, 
provoking laughter, sighs and smiles. Miss 
Dorsey is too prodigal with her stores of 
adventures and scenes. There is enough 
wit and story-stuff to furnish a couple of 
books above the average. We enjoyed 
Pickle and Pepper very much. 

At the Foot of the Altak. By the au- 
thor of “ Golden Sands.” Translated by 
Miss Ella McMahon. Possesses the naivetl 
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and solid piety characteristic of the author. 
Paper, prettily bound, 5 cents. In cloth, 12 
cents. 

The Holy Hour. According to the meth- 
od observed at Paray-le-Monial. Translated 
by a Religious of the Sacred Heart. Pret- 
tily bound, in paper, 5 cents. In cloth, 15 
cents. The Cathedral Library Association. 

Little volumes worthy of recommenda- 
tion from every standpoint. 

Beyond the Grave. From the French of 
Rev. E. Hamon, S. J. By Anna T. Sadlier. 
B. Herder, 17 S. Broadway. Cloth. Pages 
300. Price $1.00. 

This book is pleasant and consoling read- 
ing. There is one good service in particular 
it might do, and that is to destroy the no- 
tion that sometimes is expressed, that the 
happiness of heaven consists in sitting 
on thrones, holding palms and singing 
hymns. Of course such a notion rarely is 
fully believed in, but many of the faithful 
are dumb, or hesitate when an unbeliever 
gently sneers at the so-called orthodox 
heaven. So, though this book is simple and 
can give us but little authentic information 
concerning the “ undiscovered country,” we 
think it may do a great deal of good, espe- 
cially among our young people. 

The Little Altar Boy’s Manual. Pages 
160. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 25 cents. 
Benziger Bros. 

Very clear instructions how to serve at 
Mass, etc., along with the usual devotions. 
Many of the prayers are fairly suited to 
young minds, but many sesquipedalian 
words are to be found which ought to have 
been denied admission. 

Columbus System of Vertical Writing. 
In Six Books. Published by John Kehoe, 
28 Barclay St., New York. Price, net, 50 
cents per dozen. 

Those who favor the vertical system of 
writing will find here a set of books which 
are carefully graded, neatly arranged, and 
published at reasonable rates. 

Stories of Ohio. By William Dean How- 
ells. Pages 287. American Book Co., New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 

“ In the following stories, drawn from the 
annals of Ohio, I have tried to possess the 
reader with a knowledge, in outline $t least, 
of the history of the State from the earliest 


times. I cannot suppose that I have done 
this with unfailing accuracy in respect to 
fact, but with regard to the truth I am quite 
sure of my purpose at all times to impart 
it.” We can certify at all events that Mr. 
Howells has written in a clear, simple style, 
a most interesting volume, sure to delight 
the hosts of school boys. It is nicely illus- 
trated, and would form an excellent supple- 
mentary reader, giving both pleasure and 
instruction. 


The Romance of a Playwright. By 
Vte. Henri de Bornier. Translated by Mary 
McMahon. Cloth. Pages 226. Price $1.00. 
Benziger Bros. 

Once reach the fourth chapter and the 
reader is bound to finish The Romance of a 
Playwright , and in a hurry, too, because the 
final may be guessed, but not with certain- 
ty. This is a good story, and in all good 
stories from the French there is a charm — a 
delicacy of thought, fineness of expression, 
vivacity oi emotion and literary finish, 
which render them refreshing and stimulat- 
ing, and take a man out of our too prevail- 
ing humdrum, dull, about-the-weather con- 
versations. Some may find in this story 
just a little touch of something else but 
honi soit y mat y peme. The translation is 
admirable. 

A Round Table of the Representative 
Irish and English Catholic Novelists. 
With portraits, biographical sketches and 
Bibliography. Second edition. Cloth. Pages 
338. Price $1.50. Benziger Bros. 

Truly a very handsome book, and very 
interesting. Out of the twelve novelists 
selected only one man ! Back of this is a 
moral. As to the excellence of the stories, 
they are all fairly good, a few excellent, but 
the prevailing tone is too sad. W e think that 
its companion volume, A Round Table of the 
Representative American Catholic Novelists is as 
good from a literary standpoint as its friend 
from over the water. We compliment the 
pubishers on their enterprise and taste. 


The World Well Lost. By Esther Rob- 
inson. Cloth. Pages 182. Price 75 cents. 

An interesting story told vigorously, and 
holding the attention from beginning to end. 
It is not quite so clear towards the end as it 
might be with advantage to young readers. 
The book has faults, but is very promising. 
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THE CATHOLIC CHARITIES , ASSOCIATION. 


One of the most important and practical 
steps in the line of charity organization, has 
been taken by the establishment of the 
Catholic Charities’ Association. The initial 
meeting was held at the Catholic Club, 
New York, Thursday evening, June 23, and 
was attended by over one hundred leaders 
of the Catholic Charities of New York and 
vicinity. A temporary organization was ef- 
fected, with Thomas M. Mulry as chair- 
man, and Francis D. Hoyt, secretary. The 
supervisor of charities is the Rev. Thomas 
L. Kinkead, of Peakskill, N. Y., who has 
been appointed by his Grace Archbishop 
Corrigan. Addresses were made by Mr. 
Thomas M. Mulry, Hon. Joseph F. Daly and 
James P. Campbell. 

While this organization will be only for 
the Archdiocese of New York, it will set the 
example for similar organizations through- 
out the country, which in time will form 
one grand union of organized Catholic Char- 
ities. 

The following reports of the committees 
give successfully the scope and aim of the 
work: 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION. 

1. In each parish there shall be a parish 
representative appointed, if possible, by the 
pastor. This representative shall associate 
with himself four other persons of his own 
choice, two men and two women. These 
five persons shall constitute a parish com- 
mittee and shall meet at least once a month 
And in places most convenient for them- 
selves. The representative shall be chair- 
man of the committee. 

2. The chairmen of the above named par- 
ish committees shall constitute in each 
county, a county committee. They shall 
elect a county chairman and shall meet 
once a month in some convenient place in 
the county. The chairman of the diocesan 
committee and the supervisor of charities 
shall, when possible, attend these county 
meetings. 

3. The chairman of these county commit- 
tees shall constitute a diocesan committee. 
This committee shall elect a chairman and 
secretary, and shall hold a meeting once 
every three months in the City of New 
York. 

4. There shall be an executive committee 
of fifteen appointed by the supervisor of 
charities. It shall meet once a month. 
Also four sub-corn mittees, namely — on legis- 
lation, representation, statistics, and practi- 
cal charity. The supervisor of charities 
shall be ex-offioo a member of all committees. 

5. Special meetings of committees may, 
when necessary, be called by their chair- 
men. 

6. Once each year there shall be a meet- 
ing of all parish representatives and asso- 
ciate members. At all meetings the needs 
of our charities shall be discussed, and par- 


ish and local committees shall report for 
their own localities. 

7. Parish committees shall work in con- 
junction with every duly organized parish 
society, and refer cases needing attention to 
the society having such matter in charge. It 
shall be their chief aim to unite all Catholic 
influence whether of societies or individuals 
for the just attainment of every laudable 
end in connection with our charities. 

8. This union of narish committees shall 
be known as the Catholic Charities’ Asso- 
ciation. 

SUGGESTED LINE OF WORK. 

1. Parish committees shall be furnished 
with classified lists of the Catholic institu- 
tions, societies and associations in the dio- 
cese, with full directions in regard to their 
aim and object, their locality, officers, reg- 
ulations, etc. They shall be furnished also 
with a few brief points of the law bearing 
on the work of public and private charity. 

2. The institutions slial l be furnished with 
a list of the names and addresses of all 
parish representatives, and shall be re- 
quested to communicate directly with these 
representatives on any matter coming with- 
in the respective parishes. 

3. Institutions shall send to representa- 
tives the names of children placed in the 
parish, with the names and addresses of the 
persons with whom such children were 
placed. Representatives or some member 
of their committee shall keep a more or less 
watchful eye over every sucn child, and see, 
if possible, "that it lives up to its faith, and is 
properly treated. Representatives should 
also furnish institutions with information in 
regard to persons in their parish applying to 
these institutions for children, such infor- 
mation to be of a strictly private character. 
Representatives might also use their in- 
fluence in securing for children good homes 
in their various localities, and thus greatly 
aid the institutions in a work that is almost 
a constant source of anxiety. They should 
discover, if possible, what children of the 
parish have been sent to institutions or 
placed in families by public officials, and 
whether such institutions or. families are 
Catholic, and of proper character for the 
best interests of the child. Many needed 
charities will in time be inaugurated as the 
interest and influence of the association 
grows. 

4. Our association should be represented 
in every non-Catholic society of a charitable 
character, that we may be in touch with the 
doings of the times. 

5. The supervisor of charities should be 
in regular communication with all parish 
and other committees. He should be in- 
formed of every local matter bearing on 
charity, and should in turn keep the parish 
committees informed on whatever is of iij» 
terest to them, 
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THE CHAMPLAIN SUMMER SCHOOL. 


CLIFF HAVEN, N. Y., ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


REPORT OF THE SEVENTH SESSION, JULY ioth, TO AUGUST 28 th , 1898. 


The Champlain Summer School began its 
seventh session on Sunday, July 10, with an 
attendance at least double that of any pre- 
ceding year. An excursion party of over 
100 came from New York on the 9th inst., 
headed by the Rev. M. J. Lavelle, president, 

C. S. S., and under the able management of 

D. J. O’Conor, Esq. With large parties 
from Montreal and Burlington, and smaller 
ones from Philadelphia, Rochester, and 
other places, The Champlain Club House 
and the cottages on the grounds at 
Cliff Haven were well filled on the eve of 
the opening. 

At 10:30 a. m., Sunday, Pontifical High 
Mass was celebrated in St. John’s church, 
Plattsburgh, of which the Very Rev. 
Thomas Walsh, D. D., V. G., is rector. The 
Rt. Rev. H. Gabriels, D. D., Bishop of Og- 
densburg, N.Y..was celebrant, with the Rev. 
D. J. McMahon, D. D., of New York, as 
assistant priest; the Rev. Father Burrick, 
deacon of the Mass ; the Rev. John J. Ful- 
lam, of New Brighton, subdeacon of the 
Mass; Dr. Richard J. Cotter, of St. Paul’s 
Seminary, St. Paul, Minn., and the Rev. C. 
J. Crowley, of Plattsburgh, deacons of 
honor, and the Rev. W. J. McLoughlin, of 
the Cathedral, New York, master of cere- 
monies. Among the priests present were 
the Revs. ,J. Talbot Smith, Dr. Lavelle, 
Thomas F. Burke, James J. Keane, F. H. 
Wall, D. D., J. Tierney, Gabriel A. Healy, 
Thomas P. McLoughlin, all of New York, 
and the Rev. Charles Warren Currier, Bal- 
timore, Md. 


The church was crowded, many non- 
Catholics being among the congregation. 
After the Mass, the Right Rev. Mgr. Jos- 
eph F. Mooney, V. G., of New York, 
preached. His text, ‘T have compassion on 
the multitude,” was taken from the Gospel 
of the Day. In opening he said : 

“We who are privileged to witness the 
closing days of the century, must feel that 
our lot was cast in stirring times, whence 
events of deep interest are crowding one an- 
other in every sphere of human thought 
and on every stage of human action.” 

He then proceeded to say that this is true 
not only of matters of a political or moral 
nature, but particularly so of those of a dis- 
tinctively religious character. The future of 
religion, that is to say that doctrinal rem- 
nant which has hitherto survived outside of 
the Church, is a great problem. Various 
causes kept together, even down to our own 
time, in organized forms, the defections 
from the Church that took place in the six- 
teenth century. But now the spirit that was 
let loose has worked out its logical results 
and the consequence is that men calling 
themselves Christians are parting with arti- 
cle after article of their religious creed, un- 
til it would seem that that which they re- 
garded as the stronghold of their faith, the 
divine inspiration of the scriptures, is about 
to give way before the onslaughts of what 
is called the scientific criticism and ad- 
vanced scholarship of those who should be 
its invincible defenders. Hence the cham- 
pions of a fixed belief who are outside the 
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Church have hailed Leo XIII. as a new de- 
liverer from the wilderness of scepticism, on 
account of his immortal utterances on the 
divinity of the divine inspiration of the Bi- 
ble. What should be the attitude of Catho- 
lics in the face of these religious conditions? 
It should be not in exultation over the dif- 
ficulties of our separated brethren but rath- 
er an imitation of the manner in which St. 
Paul acted toward both the Jewish and 
Gentile world of his own time. He treated 


both with respect and sympathy for the 
good that was in them. We should do 
likewise toward that great portion of our 
fellow countrymen who are genuine Ameri- 
cans and who for that reason will accept 
the truth when fairly presented to them. 
Let us do so with courage, with rectitude in 
our own lives, with broad charity such as 
that of the Saviour when He said, “I have 
compassion on the multitude,” and the har- 
vest cannot but be plentiful. 


FIRST WEEK. • 


The lecturers of the week were the Rev. 
Charles Warren Currier, of Baltimore, Md., 
Rev. Thomas P. McLoughlin, of New 
York, and Cornelius M. O’Leary, M. D., 
LL. D., of Manhattan College, New York. 

On Monday morning, July nth, the rev- 
erend president, Dr. M. J. Lavelle, formally 
opened the session by introducing the first 
lecturer, the Rev. Thomas P. McLoughlin. 

Following is an abstract of Father Mc- 
Loughlin’s course of five lectures given 
daily at 10:30 a. m., under the head of 
Round Table Talks. 

SHORT TALKS ON MUSICAL COM- 
POSITION-ILLUSTRATED. 

I. — GOUNOD AS A SONG WRITER. 

Monday , luly 11 . — Modern scientists se- 
verely criticise the Church because she 
clings to the old philosophical method of 
teaching, rather than adopt their systems. 
The boast of the Church, however, is that 
she fosters those branches of art and sci- 
ence which tend to elevate and ennoble 
men’s souls and prepare them for the fu- 
ture life; for this reason, she points with 
pride to the interest she has ever manifest- 
ed in architecture, poetry, painting and mu- 
sic. In the last mentioned study, she pre- 
sents to the world a wonderful galaxy of 
geniuses and artists, from Gregory the 
First, down to the great Gounod, the sub- 
ject of this morning’s sketch. 

Gounod was a rare musician, who ex- 
celled in opera, in oratorio, in orchestration 
and in the writing of songs. His songs are 
remarkable as treating usually of religious 
subjects and possessing a spirit of profound 
religious reverence, such as we find want- 
ing in many compositions that have become 


more popular. Gounod wrote for the crit- 
ics, rather than for the public, and truly his 
songs as masterpieces of classical art. The 
secret of his success as a writer of religious 
songs is that he was always a reverent wor- 
shiper at the shrine of the great Palestrina. 

The songs rendered by Rev. Dr. Mc- 
Loughlin were ‘‘Nazareth,” “There is a 
Green Hill,” “Adore and be Still,” and 
“Hosanna.” The beautiful high variable 
voice of the Rev. Father McLoughlin, so 
perfectly cultivated, was aptly fitted to ren- 
der the compositions named, and his en- 
cores were many, and the enthusiasm and 
appreciation of the audience were very 
good criterions of the popularity and high 
esteem in which the Rev. Father and lec- 
turer is held. His encore song was 
“Babylon,” by Watson. His accompanist 
was Prof. C. C. Dunn, of New York City. 

2. — THE FOLK SONGS OF ITALY. 

Tuesday , luly 12 . — The mere mention of 
Italy brings to our mind thoughts of de- 
lightful music, of melodies and harmonies 
that have set the whole world singing. Ev- 
erything there tends to make the soul as- 
pire to holier, higher and nobler thoughts. 
What is it that causes the Italian people to 
be such a musical people? It is that nature 
has given the land the fatal gift of beauty, 
so that inspiration comes from every spot 
in that terrestrial naradise. God’s presence 
and that of His Holy Mother are felt as in 
no other country of the world, so that it is 
religion added to nature that makes the 
Italian people sing. Whatever may have 
been the perfection of melody amongst the 
ancient Romans, certain it is that for cen- 
turies the only music heard amongst the 
people were the chants of the Church. 
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These were the original folk songs, as may 
be heard among the peasantry today, when 
they sing their plaintive songs on the Cam- 
pagna. In the thirteenth century arose the 
Trovatori, or Improvisers of Songs, and 
for nearly three hundred years, these wan- 
dering minstrels taught the people popular 
ballads. The songs which are known today 
as the folk songs of Italy are all modern 
productions, and belong to the people of the 
towns rather than to the country folk. The 
great centers of these popular songs are 
Venice, Milan, Florence and Naples. In 
the last named place annual festivals are held 
at Piede-grotta, near the church of the Ma- 
donna of that title, and public competitions 
are held in popular ballad music, the people 
deciding by vote which is to be the Can- 
zon Populare for the year. During his 
talk. Father McLoughlin rendered the fol- 
lowing songs : ‘La Partenza,’ ‘Luisella,’ ‘La 
Smortina,’ Addio a Napoli,’ ‘Santa Lucia,’ 
‘Ogni Sabato,’ and ‘Funicoli.’ 

After the singing of the final song, the 
Rev. Father was warmly applauded and 
was forced to resoond by singing the re- 
frain of his last song again. 

3. — BALLADS OF THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. 

Wednesday, July 13 . — Everybody owes a 
debt of gratitude to Robert Burns for the 
verses with which he has enriched the 
world’s literature, especially as these lyrics 
were the means of bringing to light the rich 
old melodies of Scotland, that lay hidden 
away in the Highlands for centuries. John 
Knox banished the minstrels, and Bobby 
Burns brought them back again to their own. 
tocharm the world by their bewitching songs. 
Eminent Scotch writers, such as Dr. Camp- 
bell and Dr. McCullough, unwillingly con- 
fess that the Scotch people received their 
first knowledge of music from the Irish, 
and, in fact, the former says that 
both the Irish and the Welsh have 
a class of music to which the High- 
landers can lay no claim, namely, 
those melodies that have their origin in the 
harp. Another fact to be remembered is 
that from time immemorial, the kings of 
Scotland were accustomed to keep Irish 
minstrels in their courts, and that students 
of music and poetry were invariably sent to 
Ireland to complete their education. It 
would be difficult to state what particular 


airs of the collections of Scotch melodies 
were originally written by Irishmen, but it 
is safe to say that any of the so-called 
Scotch airs which bear the stamp of Erin’s 
harp upon them, were of Irish origin. 
Those airs which may be called essentially 
Scotch, can be accompanied with ease by 
the bag-pipe, but not by the harp. Robert 
Burns it was who brought these melodies to 
light, and wedded them to words of surpass- 
ing beauty. The poet’s career was a check- 
ered one, from the simple plough-boy of 
Ayrshire, he became the lion of the day 
amongst the titled ones of Edinburgh. Not 
being able to stand prosperity, however, he 
who had sung so grandly. “A man’s 
a man for a’ that,” succumbed to the 
pleasures of the flowing bowl. His verses 
were the outpouring of the moment, the re- 
sponse to the immediate circumstances of 
life. Their charms and power lie in the 
justness of the feelings expressed, and in 
the truthfulness and freshness they derive 
from life. 

Father McLoughlin. in illustrating his 
talk, rendered the following ballads, giv- 
ing before each song the history connected 
with it. “Ye Banks and Braes of Bonnie 
Doon.” “John Anderson, My Jo,” “Scot’s 
Wha Hae Wi’ Wallace Bled,” “Bonnie Dun- 
dee,” “The Blue Bells of Scotland,” “Annie 
Laurie” and “Auld Lan<* Syne.” 

During the singing of the last and fa- 
mous ballad, “Auld Lang Sync,” the audi- 
ence rose and sang in chorus the refrain. 


4. — SONGS OF MERRIE ENGLAND. 

Thursday, July 14 . — The song or ballad 
is the poetry of the people. Its words are 
simple, its theme is usually of love or war, 
and the simplicity of the air makes it eas- 
ily learned and never forgotten. The more 
civilized a country, the more beautiful are 
its songs, reflecting as they do the finer sen- 
timent aroused by more perfect knowledge 
of men and things. To become popular, 
the song must be true to nature, and must 
have no falsehood or injustice lurking be- 
neath the apparently innocent words. If it 
speaks of love, it must be of a pure and a 
holy love, and not of gross sensual passion. 
When words and music are in perfect ac- 
cord, then the people quickly decide that 
the melody has appealed directly to their 
hearts and give it the stamp of their ap- 
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proval. This will explain why out of hun- 
dreds of songs published every year, so 
very few become popular. 

England, though not celebrated for her 
ballad music, in ancient times, like Ire- 
land, Scotland and Wales, has given the 
world an exceedingly fine collection of 
popular songs within the last three hun- 
dred years. Race and religious prejudice 
often prevent us from seeing beauty where 
perfection of beauty exists ; and hence it is 
that those of Irish descent are slow to ac- 
knowledge the beauty of England’s ballad 
music. If we cast aside such prejudices for 
the moment, and glance over the works of 
such musical composers as Braham, Bishop, 
Dr. Arne, J. P. Knight and other English- 
men, we shall find ‘gems of purest ray se- 
rene/ What more exquisite ballad have 
we in the English language than “The 
Bloom is on the Rye,” or what prettier tale 
of true love than “Sally in Our Alley?” 
Who can ever forget the story of “The 
Lass of Richmond Hill,” or the “Banks of 
Allan Water,” or “Drink to Me Only with 
Thine Eyes?” If, however, we look at 
England’s ballads that speak the praises of 
fatherland or of her soldiers and sailors, we 
shall find that she cannot be surpassed by 
any country in the world, for there is a 
manliness and a solidity about the words 
and music of these songs that is typical of 
the sturdy race from which they spring, and 
whose proud boast is that the sun never sets 
on the flag whose praises they chant. If you 
want proof of this, listen to the majestic 
strains of “God Save the Queen,” “Hearts 
of Oak,” the “British Grenadiers,” and 
“Rule Brittania.” England has given us 
melodies in these modern days that are 
sung with delight and listened to with 
pleasure by people of all nationalities, for 
to her we owe such songs as “Rocked in the 
Cradle of the Deep,” (the words of which, 
however, were written by an American), 
“The Kerry Dance,” the “Lost Chord,” and 
so many others. We Americans are a mu- 
sic loving but not yet a musical people. We 
should not hold our heads high at all in mu- 
sical matters till we are able to compose at 
least our own national airs. Shame to us 
that after a century and a quarter of boast- 
ed liberty, we have not yet one grand na- 
tional hymn or air that we may call our 


own. “America” is nothing else than “God 
Save the Queen.” “Yankee Doodle” is an 
absurd jig tune nearlv three centuries old 
and claimed by the English. The air of 
“Columbia, Gem of the Ocean,” is of Eng- 
lish origin, and “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” was sung in England one hundred and 
fifty years ago under the name of “An Ode 
to Anacreon in Heaven.” Who will be the 
Catholic poet and who the musician that 
will give to the country a national hymn 
worthy of all that is represented by Old 
Glory? 

The references made by the reverend lec- 
turer about the close relations of English 
ballads and our own national airs were 
most warmly apolauded, especially when he 
mentioned “America” and the “Star Span- 
gled Banner.” The ballads rendered were 
as usual of the most dainty and melodious 
kind and the singing of them by the Rev. 
Father was not only beautiful to listen to 
but likewise inspiring to the audience. 

5 —FOSTER AND THE NEGRO MELODIES. 

Thursday, Evening, July 14.-— What’s in 
a name? How many millions have sung 
the ‘Suwanee River’ and enjoyed its heart 
touching strains, yet never once paused to 
ask themselves who was the sweet singer 
that first created them. It may seem strange 
to many, but it is none the less true that no 
one man in Great Britain or the United 
States has written so many popular songs that 
have had an abiding popularity as Stephen 
Collins Foster, the author of the “Suwanee 
River.” He was a born genius such as we 
seldom find in the musical world. We can- 
not begin to compare him with the great 
composers of the world, for he is in a class 
all by himself. If we were to attempt a 
comparison, it would rest principally on 
the amount of good accomplished by his 
songs. The popular ballad of all countries 
reaches the great masses of the people and 
accomplishes an incalculable amount of 
good, in making men love the beautiful and 
the true, and hence in its scope it embraces 
millions in its good results; whereas, the 
works of great composers appeal, as a rule, 
to the more highly educated and refined. 
Mr. Foster knew as well as any one ever did, 
the immense power for good that exists in 
the popular song, and though he may sleep 
in an unmarked grave his melodies will 
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serve as long as the English language is 
spoken, to soothe men’s sorrows, to lighten 
their burdens, to make them bear more pa- 
tiently the sorrows and trials of life, and to 
look beyond the skies, where pain shall be 
no more, but joy without measure. 

Foster, an American of Americans, was 
the son of an Irish father and mother, who 
came from County Wexford, Ireland ,back 
in the thirties. He evidently came of Bar- 
dic stock, for he always wrote both the 
words and music of his songs. A college 
graduate he might have entered any of the 
learned professions, but his ambition was 
to 'write his country’s songs.’ Like all lit- 
erary men of genius, he did not make a for- 
tune out of his literary efforts, the publish- 
ers making thousands of dollars to every ten 
that he received. The “Suwanee River” for 
example, brought him only twenty dollars, 
and yet during the first five years, over half 
a million copies were sold, and even then, 
too, he was robbed of the authorship, G. P. 
Christy being credited with both music and 
words. What a quaint homelike picture of 
Southern life is given us in ‘Old Uncle 
Ned,, who ‘had no wool on the top of his 
head, de place whar’ de wool ought to 
grow.’ Can we ever forget the sweet mel- 
odies with which our mothers rocked us 
to sleep in days gone by? ‘The Old Ken- 
tucky Home.’ 'nellie Bly,’ ‘Gentle Annie,’ 
‘Oh, Boys, Carry Me Home,’ ‘Hard Times 
Come Again No More,’ and last of all “Old 
Dog Tray.” The tender pathos of this last 
song which treats of the fidelity of a dumb 
brute, is all the more touching when we re- 
member that in his latter days Foster, who 
sought a false inspiration in the flowing 
bowl, came so low that none was found to 
do reverence to the man who had set the 
whole world singing his sweet melodies. 

AMERICAN HISTORY— THE WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Abstract of Three Lectures by the Rev. 

Charles Warren Currier of Balti- 
more, Md. 

i. — foreign complications before 1812. 

Monday , July nth , 8 p. m . — Many are 
the lessons that war teaches us, and happy 
the nation that never forgets the lessons it 
has learned. We have had our share of 
war, both internal and foreign. It is of 


the latter, that we treat in these lectures, 
beginning with our foreign difficulties, that 
preceded the war of 1812. After the Rev- 
olution, the army was disbanded and the 
navy completely disappeared, the ships 
having been either captured or sold. 
We were thus under the old confed- 
eration without either army or navy and 
had only the militia to rely on. When the 
United States came into existence, Europe 
was in the condition in which the wars of 
the Spanish succession had left it. The 
young republic was regarded by the conti- 
nental nations with a certain amount of 
sympathy, if not with indifference. A great 
change took place at the French Revolu- 
tion. This event brought us into strained 
relations with France, and the attention of 
the country was drawn to our defences. 
The nucleus of an army existed, and a 
small navy was created, which, at a late*, 
period, was to give a good account of itself. 
The military systems of the period were a 
development of that which began in the 
fifteenth century, and they had been per- 
fected among various nations, especially in 
Prussia, the discipline of which was intro- 
duced into our country in the war of the 
Revolution. Together with the complica- 
tions that, toward the close of the last cen- 
tury, threatened us from the side of 
France, difficulties arose in our re- 
lations with piratical Algiers. These were, 
for a time, averted by the humiliating, but 
unavoidable payment of tribute. At a later 
period, we were better able to assert our 
rights, but, in the infancy of our country, 
the want of a fleet forced us to be humble. 

The French difficulties could not so eas- 
ily be settled. They arose from the fact 
that Washington as well as his successor, 
Adams, were determined to preserve neu- 
trality between France and her enemies. 
Diplomatic negotiations came to naught, 
and France, being the aggressor, hostilities 
began, without a formal declaration of war. 
Our young navy covered itself with glory, 
in the few engagements of this period. 
Peace was finally restored, the determined 
stand taken by the United States having 
paved the way for it. 

Our difficulties with the barbary powers 
were not finally settled until after our war 
with England, when our fleet in the Medit- 
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erranean taught Tunis, as well as Morocco 
and Algiers, to respect our flag and our 
rights for the future. 

2. — THE WAR OF l8l2. 

Tuesday Evening, luly 12 . — After the 
Revolution, although George III. received 
our minister in London with the greatest 
friendship, our relations with Great Brit- 
ain were far from being satisfactory. Both 
parties to the Treaty of Paris accused each 
other of not having complied with all its 
conditions, and England, in violation of that 
treaty, continued to occupy the military 
posts on our border. Jay’s treaty amelior- 
ated, but did not entirely settle matters. Dif- 
ficulties were aggravated by the British 
practice of searching American vessels 
and impressing American seamen, and 
further complicated by the double block- 
ade, instituted both by England and 
France. Diplomatic negotiations resulted 
in nothing, and the attack of the 
British frigate Leopard on the Ameri- 
can man-of-war, Chesapeake, served only 
to increase the bitter feeling in this coun- 
try. All negotiations having been fruitless, 
war was declared in 1812, and military op- 
erations began. During the year 1812 these 
were disastrous for the American arms on 
the northern frontier, and the projected ex- 
pedition into Canada proved a failure. At 
sea, however, our young navy followed up 
a series of brilliant victories, to the aston- 
ishment of Great Britain, and, even of our 
own people. Though in 1813, we were on 
the whole still successful at sea, our navy 
suffered several checks in the second year 
of the war. On land we greatly retrieved 
the disaster of the previous year, and re- 
conquered Michigan, which we had lost in 
the campaign of 1812. Perry’s victory on 
Lake Erie was one of the critical engage- 
ments of the war, as it gave us command 
of the lakes, opened the way to Canada, and 
rendered possible Harrison’s victory over 
Proctor. 

The campaign of 1814 was a brilliant one 
for the Americans, both on the northern 
frontier and in the South, if we except the 
burning of Washington, effected by the 
British under General Ross. The battles 
of Lundy’s Lane and Plattsburgh both be- 
longed to the Americans. That of New Or- 
leans was also gained by the Americans un- 


der Jackson. Peace had been declared when 
it was fought, but the combatants were not 
aware of the fact. The treaty of Ghent 
ended our war with England, which prac- 
tically confirmed our independence, al- 
though technically Great Britain did not, in 
so many words, relinquish the right of 
search. 

3. — THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 

Wednesday, July 13. at 8 p. w. — Shortly 
after Mexico gained its independence, the 
United States altered into diplomatic ne- 
gotiations with it. Texas had been settled 
by Americans under the old Spanish re- 
gime, and, in course of time, grew to be a 
bone of contention. The efforts of Presi- 
dent Bustamente to oppress it by various 
measures, resulted in a war for independ- 
ence, which was gained at the battle of 
San Jacinto. This independence was rec- 
ognized by theUnited States. Some time 
later Texas was admitted into our Union, 
to the great disgust of Mexico, and thus 
our relations with that republic became 
strained. It must be admited, that the in- 
dependence of Texas was achieved with the 
aid of American citizens, and with the con- 
nivance of the government, while protesting 
its neutrality. This was another cause of 
bitter feeling on the part of Mexico. The 
direct cause of the war was the boundary 
question. It is hard to see how the United 
States could have been in the right in this, 
as we can find no solid ground for admit- 
ting that the Rio Grande could have been in 
the line between Texas and Mexico. 

It was the occupation by the Americans 
of the territory lying between the Rio Nue- 
ces and the Rio Grande that precipitated the 
war. The operations of this war may be di- 
vided into that of the north with the army 
of occupation under General Taylor, those 
of New Mexico and California, and that 
which, under General Scott, proceeded 
from Vera Cruz, and ended in the fall of 
Mexico. American arms were universally 
successful, although the Mexicans claimed 
the battles of Buena Vista. The fact that, 
after this engagement, which was a hard- 
fought one, the Mexican army retreated in 
the most complete disorder, leaving the 
Americans master of the situation, would, 
however, seem to settle the question. 

In the northern campaign were fought 
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the battles of Palo Alto, Resaca dela Palma, 
Monterey and Buena Vista. The last one 
decided the campaign in the north. Scott, 
after forcing the surrender of Vera Cruz, 
and gaining the victory of Cerro Gordo, 
marched upon Mexico, which he entered in 
triumph, thus deciding the war, which came 
to an end by the peace of Guadalupe Hi- 
dalgo, that gave to the United States all 
they had claimed and more. 

A pleasing and interesting feature of 
these lectures on American History was the 
dramatic incidents the reverend lecturer 
narrated throughout each evening’s dis- 
course. 

A few references for the study of the 
subjects treated in Father Currier’s lec- 
tures: For complications before 1812, and 

for the war of 1812, consult Justin Winsor’s 
“Narrative and Critical History of Ameri- 
ca, vol. VII. Also, “Diplomatic History of 
the Administrations of Washington and 
Adams.” There are several works on the 
history of the army and navy of the United 
States — consult calalogue of some public li- 
brary. For complete knowledge, the public 
papers of the state, navy and war depart- 
ments are accessible to students. Fur- 
ther, Bancroft’s and McMaster’s history of 
the United States will serve as guides. For 
the Mexican side of the war of 1846, see 
“The Other Side Notes on the Mexican 
War,” edited by Albert C. Ramsey. 

MODERN FRENCH FICTION. 

By Cornelius M. O’Leary, M. D., LL. D., 

of Manhattan College. 

Friday , July 15, at 10:30 a. m . — It was 
when the fires of French poesy were kin- 
dled in those centers of French poetic ac- 
tivity — Simonsin and Gascony — that the 
characteristic quality of French literature 
— grace of imagination really took, birth. 
Then it was that those bards of the high- 
ways and the byways, the Troubadours of 
the Midi, who read their lessons in the open 
book of nature, in the whispering forest 
and sounding rill, in winding rivers and 
vine clad hills of beautiful Provence, and 
who drew their inspiration from the flash- 
ing eyes and sun tinted cheeks of southern - 
beauty, tuned their lyre to its most musical 
note and sang of war and love in accents 
that wedded grace to fancy. These were the 


real precursors of the French story tellers 
of today, and from them the latter have in- 
herited all the beauties of their style and 
their subtle and exquisite grace of imagina- 
tion. For grace is the badge and token of 
the French literary artist. It gives warmth 
and a tone to his highest literary efforts, it 
irradiates with a gentle and winsome light 
the simplest touches of his pen and has shot 
its threads of gold even into the warp and 
woof of the commonplace. Its delicate 
touches of fancy color and enliven the 
scenes of everyday life and under their 
magic spell the plainest bourgeoise and the 
commonest peasant become transfigured, for 
an aureole of light is wove around their 
brow by the fingers of genius. For an or- 
dinary scene, colored and enriched by an 
imagination that flashes light into every 
hole and cranny of it, that winds itself into 
its most sinuous recesses, and at the im- 
print of its beauty upon every feature, be- 
comes for us the product of invention, the 
outcome of the creative faculty of genius. 
Dickens had this power in a measure, but 
Dickens’ imagination is intermittent; he 
holds it in reserve and springs it on us at 
opportune moments only in and with 
stage-like effect. 

But the exercise of imagination with 
French writers has become a necessity and 
endures so long as their fingers can hold 
the pen ; for to quench its light would be to 
fairly see their thoughts. Thus fecundity 
and grace of imagination go hand in hand 
through the pages of Hugo, Balzac and Du- 
mas, glorifying their thoughts and lending 
infinite charm to their language. For lan- 
guage possesses this pontentiality, that in 
the hand of a master it can become vital- 
ized, endowed with amazing energy, pas- 
sionate and expressive to a degree immeas- 
urably beyond the cold formality of the 
words themselves. We are then constantly 
reading between the lines, where we be- 
hold the glimmer and sheen of a light far 
more brilliant than that which illumines the 
network of speech alone. Such for instance, 
is the power of the French language in the 
hands of Alphonse Daudet and Guy de 
Maupassant. Maupassant blighted his gen- 
ius by concentrating it to the cult of the un- 
clean. Zola spoiled in him one of the bright- 
est geniuses in France. Zola preached the 
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gospel of the sensuous and taught the wor- 
ship of Mother Nature clad in Parisian at- 
tire. Zola is not even in point of style a 
typical writer of France. He is a degenerate 
in literature and his much extolled trilogy 
of Lourdes, Paris and Rome is banal and 


trite. French literature, though graced be- 
yond the literature of other nations, by men 
of the highest genius, is decadent today, be- 
cause men like Zola, Flaubert and Goncourt 
are worshippers at its shrine. 


INCIDENTS AND SOCIAL EVENTS OF THE FIRST WEEK. 


Father Lavelle, president of the school, 
formally opened the lecture courses on 
Monday evening, July nth, in the presence 
of an assemblage which filled the lecture 
hall. The auditorium presented a more 
homelike aspect, due to certain improve- 
ments recently made in its interior, notably 
the hanging of beautiful etchings, engrav- 
ings, photogravures, etc., in conspicuous 
places about the walls. Dr. Lavelle was ac- 
companied by Bishop Gabriels, of Ogdens- 
burgh; the Rev. Charles Warren Currier, 
of Baltimore, and other priests, all of whom 
occupied the box on the right of the plat- 
form. 

The introductory remarks were made by 
Dr. Lavelle, who rapidly sketched the 
growth of the institution from its beginning 
at New London six years ago, when, with- 
out a “local habitation or a name,” it entered 
upon its work, through each succeeding 
year’s development up to the present hope- 
ful status. The building of the first house 
on the Summer School property, now occu- 
pied by the Champlain Club, marked a new 
era in its progress. He gave due credit to 
Philadelphia for building the first cottage 
and inciting in other cities a feeling of emu- 
lation. He named in their order the cot- 
tages which have succeeded the Philadel- 
phia, and at the mention of each there was 
a burst of applause. The reverend presi- 
dent expressed the hope and the belief that 
from the progress made in the last few 
years, there was every reason to look hope- 
fully forward to the day when the entire 450 
acres which are embraced in the School 
property would be dotted over with cot- 
tages similar to those now erected, and the 
dreams of the founders of the institution be 
realized in their fullest extent. In closing, 
he presented Bishop Gabriels, who, he said, 
had come again to give his episcopal bless- 
ing to the seventh annual session of the 
Summer School. The substance of the 
Bishop’s address was as follows: 


bishop Gabriel’s address. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen of the Champlain 
Assembly: I have again the honor to ad- 
dress you upon the opening of our seventh 
session. Father Lavelle said yesterday that 
he had sat at my feet as St. Paul sat at the 
feet of Gamaliel, and I may remark that no 
doubt Gamaliel was glad in after years to 
return to his former pupil for instruction. 
So, I might say of myself. I remember, 
during the twenty-seven years of my con- 
nection with the seminary at Troy, first as 
professor, afterward as president, with how 
much regret I parted from my students at the 
end of the school year, and how I rejoiced 
to meet old pupils again at the opening of 
the fall term, and to greet new faces as 
well. I have much the same feeling toward 
the students of this assembly. While this is 
not a seminary in the strict sense of the 
word, its office and purpose are not unlike 
that of the seminary, whose mission is to 
train apostles to go out into the world and 
spread the religion of Christ broadcast. 
Certainly the work of this institution is tru- 
ly apostolic. You students have all an 
apostolic work in carrying back to your 
homes and spreading around about you the 
benefits of the knowledge and truth you 
have imbibed at this fount. You must be a 
light to enkindle other lights, a lamp from 
which other lamps are lighted. However, 
there is this difference A lamp which im- 
parts its light to another lamp still remains 
the same, while the mind, which communi- 
cates its light to other minds expands and 
becomes stronger by that action.” 

The Bishop in closing urged his auditors 
to profit well by the sound instruction pro- 
vided by the lectures, to go back home lad- 
en with the treasures of truth and of knowl- 
edge which are here abundantly proffered. 
The Bishop then gave his blessing to the 
kneeling assemblage. 

The opening week of the seventh session 
was t^ie most successful first week since the 
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establishment of the Champlain Summer 
School. Heretofore, large numbers did not 
begin to assemble before the second or third 
week. This year has been an exception. 
The excursion party brought from New 
York under the direction of Mr. D. J. 
O Conor, and numbering over ioo, consid- 
erably swelled the ranks of the first week’s 
attendance. Smaller parties came from 
Burlington, Montreal. Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Rochester and other cities, making all 
together a numerous and very congenial as- 
sembly. The cottages are not rustic affairs. 
Iney are handsome in architecture, well 
equipped with all modern apparata and con- 
veniences that make life at home worth liv- 
ing, and the management in each instance 
looked well after the comforts of the guests, 
who praise the hospitality afforded. 

All the cottages were occunied. As many 
of the excursion party were members of the 
Champlain Club, they and their families 
made the club their headquarters. The 
New York cottage was pretty well peopled, 
and the same may be said of the Healy cot- 
tage, which emerged fresh from the hands 
of the builder and furnisher on the eve of 
the opening. 

The Healy cottage has as neighbors the 
pretty home of Prof. Dundon, of Normal 
college, New York; the Philadelphia cot- 
tage, the first one built on the grounds ; the 
Rochester building and that erected by the 
John Boyle O’Reilly Reading Circle of Bos- 
ton, and which is known on the grounds as 
the Boston cottage. This house is the only 
cottage on the grounds built and furnished 
by an individual reading circle. The Bos- 
ton folk are proud of this distinction, and 
their generosity and enterprise are well re- 
paid in the building which they now call 
their own. A bust of John Boyle O’Reilly, 
donated by his eldest daughter, graces the 
cottage. All the cottages have wide veran- 
das and as many windows as possible to let 
.in the invigorating air and glorious sun- 
shine, which are among the healing influ- 
ences of the place. 

During the year the restaurant was en- 
larged, and now with the extension will 
seat about 200 persons at one time. The 
Champlain Club, the most pretentious 
house on the grounds, was likewise im- 
proved and enjoys many new facilities for 


accommodating a great number. The base- 
ment was enlarged and finished in apart- 
ments, some of which are occupied by a 
cafe, barber shop, etc. The cottage adjoin- 
ing the restaurant was occupied by Mr. G. 
W. Connell and family of New York City. 
Mr. Warren E. Mosher, secretary of the 
Summer School, with his wife and family, 
occupied the Brick cottage on the farm. A 
party of Vermonters, headed by the Rev. 
Thomas Gaffney, of Vermont, took posses- 
sion of the cottage formerly called the 
President’s, just across the road from the 
auditorium, and this was known during the 
session as the Vermont cottage. 

The lectures and entertainments, excur- 
sions and other social events of the week 
followed each other so closely as to leave 
very little unoccupied time for the excur- 
sionists. The most elaborate event socially 
during the week was a grand hop which 
took place on Monday night at the Cham- 
plain Club. The house was decorated with 
the Stars and Stripes interiorly, and out- 
side numerous Chinese lanterns made the 
wide porches lightsome and picturesque to 
one who viewed the scene from a distance. 
The party was a merry one and as the night 
was cool the dance was enjoyed. All who 
could find room on the floor of the dining- 
hall, converted for the time being into a 
ball-room, danced to the music of an or- 
chestra which came from Burlington for 
the occasion. Other quieter but none the 
less enjoyable affairs were provided from 
day to day. Excursions on the lake, rail- 
way trips to Ausable Chasm, visit to the sol- 
diers’ barracks, now almost deserted, recep- 
tions at the various cottages, theatrical en- 
tertainments by the young men, helped to 
fill out a most busy week. 

Many priests were present during the 
week, and they did much by their religious 
ministrations, their contributions to the va- 
rious impromptu entertainments and their 
all-round affability to make visitors enjoy 
themselves. The Rev. John Talbot Smith, 
who was in camp with a large number of 
young college men, was active in getting up 
little musical and literary entertainments, 
which were among the most enjoyable feat- 
ures of the school. The initial one on Sun- 
day night at the New York cottage was 
charming. Those who contributed had no 
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time for special preparation, hence the re- 
sult was a delightful revelation to the audi- 
ence, whose expectations were not roused 
very high. The Rev. James P. Kiernan, of 
Rochester, read a clever poem by J. Emer- 
son Brooks, called "The Lumberman of 
Calavarass,” and followed this with a pa- 
thetic selection, kittle Ned’s Wagon,” 
which the reverend gentleman gave with 
much expression. Father McLoughlin, of 
New York, not unmindful of the spirit of the 
times, sang, as he only can sing, a pathetic 
war ballad, “Bon Soir, Marie,” and for an 
encore he gave “The Minstrel Boy” in a 
style which would have won the applause of 
Tom Moore himself could he have listened 
to it. Prof. C. T. Cahill, of New York, 
sang “In Old Madrid;” Prof. Arthur Dun- 
don, of Normal College, New York City, a 
reading of a humorous and clever bit of 
verse entitled, “John Brown’s Twenty- 
fourth Ward Philosophy.” written by the 
professor; Mr. Arthur R. Ryan, of New 
York City, read a burlesque poem entitled 
“A Bachelor’s Dream,” and gave for an 
encore “An Imitation of Grand Opera;” 
Miss Winifred Kehoe, of New York City, 
played Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” on the pi- 
ano, and Miss Katherine McDonald, of 
Harrison. N.J., rendered Goddard’s Second 
Waltz. The audience was well nleased and 
heartily applauded each artist. Bishop Ga- 
briels and Monsignor Mooney were present, 
as well as all the rest of the Summer School 
visitors. 

Tuesday afternoon the steamer Reindeer 
took a large party for a ride on the lake as 
far as Port Kent. The boat left the land- 
ing on the assembly grounds at 3 p. m., re- 
turning about 6 p. m. The day was perfect. 
The waters of the lake danced and sparkled 
in the bright sunlight and reflected a cloud- 
less sky. There was a happy party on board 
the Reindeer, and dancing, singing, music, 
etc., passed the time. As the party were 
nearing the end of their journey all on 
board united in singing “The Star Span- 
gled Banner,” and as a finale “Holy God 
We Praise Thy Name.” 

After the lecture in the evening there was 
a progressive euchre party at the New York 
cottage, which many of the guests enjoyed. 
Refreshments were served and music, re- 
citations, etc., enlivened the occasion. 


One of the events of Tuesday evening 
was the raising of the flag over the Roches- 
ter cottage, which took place at 9:30 p. m., 
accompanied by brief patriotic exercises. 
The exercises consisted of a brief address 
by Father Kiernan, another by Mr. Thom- 
as B. Lawler, of New York, and the raising 
of the flag, while an improvised choir, aug- 
mented by the on-lookers, sang “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” After the flag was in 
position it was cheered. Then the crowd 
cheered Rochester and Father Kiernan. 
“The Red, White and Blue” was sung, and 
at its close Father Kiernan invited those 
present to inspect the new cottage. Father 
Kiernan has shown exquisite taste in the 
arranging of a home. His blending of col- 
ors in the cottage furnishings and the bric- 
a-brac is indeed very tasty. The cottage 
has twenty rooms, with two single beds in 
each room, besides a beautiful high attic 
with room for twenty single beds. This 
gives the spacious Rochester cottage a room 
capacity for sixty guests. 

After the lecture on Wednesday evening 
a pleasant entertainment was given at the 
auditorium. It was of an impromptu na- 
ture and was appreciated the more for this 
fact. Tue Rev. Dr. Lavelle presided, and in 
his opening speech took occasion to extend 
his sincere thanks to Mr. O’Conor, who had 
brought so large a party of excursionists 
from New York. The same gentleman. Dr. 
Lavelle asserted, has been a benefactor to 
the school in numerous ways from its be- 
ginning. He also expressed the hope that 
other cities would imitate the example of 
New York and send large excursion parties 
to the school. The Rev. Dr. Mullany, of 
Svracuse, who had just arrived, made a few 
pleasant remarks. Dr. O’Leary told some 
funny stories. Mrs. Roche, of New Y’ork, 
sang “Marguerite,” and being called before 
the audience again responded with an old- 
time favorite, “Juanita.” Miss Cote gave 
some choice recitations, including “He Giv- 
eth His Beloved Sleep.” Mr. Arthur Ryan 
recited “The Soliloquy of Benedict.” Mr. 
Cahill sang “The Palms” and played the 
* Miserere” from “II Trovatore, and Miss 
Schmitz played a piano solo. Many of these 
numbers were encored, and only the late- 
ness of the hour brought the entertainment 
to a close. 
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On Thursday afternoon another excur- 
sion was enjoyed in the steamer Reindeer 
and in the evening there was a dramatic 
performance with the following cast of 
characters: Miss Mary Cote late of Au- 

gustin Dalv’s stock company, of New 
York; Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Murray, of New 
York; Mr. Frank Maaden, Jr., of Platts- 
burgh, and Mr. Arthur Rvan, of New 
York — the leads being played by Miss Cote 
and Mr. Ryan. 

Friday evening the social events of the 
New York excursion nartv closed with a 
grand hop at the Champlain club. The 
whole party was scheduled to depart for 
New York on Saturday evening, but the 
attractions of Summer School life were so 
great that not one-half returned. 

The following congratulatory telegrams 
were exchanged between the Champlain 
and Madison Summer Schools: 

Madison, Wis. : To the Rev. M. J. La- 
velle, president Catholic Summer School of 
America. Columbian Catholic Summer 
School prays a successful session, and that 


the week ending today exceeds in financial 
standing returns of any previous session. 

Rev. William Dalton, 
Acting President. 

A telegram thanking the Rev. William 
Dalton was immediately sent, of which the 
following is a copy. 

Cliff Haven, New York. To the Rev. 
William Dalton, acting president. Cham- 
plain Summer School cordially recipro- 
cates greeting, and augurs to friends and 
co-laborers in the west, the greatest possible 
success and prosperity. 

Rev. M. J. Lavelle, 
President. 

TRUSTEES PRESENT. 

The following members of the Board of 
Trustees of the Summer School were pres- 
ent during the first week : 

Rev. M. J. Lavelle, LL. D., president, 
Rev. James F. Loughlin, D. D., first vice 
president; Rev. John F. Mullany, LL. D., 
treasurer ; Hon. John B. Riley, chairman of 
Executive Committee; Warren E. Mosher, 
secretary; Rev. James P. Kiernan, and 
Rev. D. J. McMahon, D. D. 


SECOND WEEK. 


Sunday , July 17 . — The second week of 
the Summer School opened with Pontific- 
al High Mass celebrated by Rt. Rev.T. M. 
A. Burke, Bishop of Albany. His assist- 
ant priest was the Very Rev, Dr. T. E. 
Walsh, of Plattsburgh, and the Deacons of 
Honor were the Revs. Thos. McMillan, C. 
S. P., of New York, and the Rev. Dr. Wm. 
J. Kerby, of the Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The Deacon of the Mass was 
the Rev. Dr. Lavelle, President of the 
School, and the Sub-Deacon was the Rev. 
Father Crowley, of Plattsburgh. 

The Sermon Was Preached by the Rev. 
William O. B. Pardow, S. J., of New 
York City. 

An abstract of the reverend father’s ser- 
mon is as follows, with his text taken from 
the 2d Epistle of Timothy, 3rd and 4th ver- 
ses : “For there shall be a time, when they 
will not endure sound doctrine, but accord- 
ing to their own desires, they will heap to 
themselves teachers, having itching ears, 
and will indeed turn away their hearing 


from the truth, but will be turned unto fa- 
bles.” St. Paul gives as the characteris- 
tics of the age, to which he refers as: 1st, 
the refusal to hear sound doctrine ; 2nd, the 
search though most inconsistently for new 
teachers and the heaping of them up; 3rd, 
the insisting that they teach pleasant things. 
Anyone who has followed the world of re- 
ligious thought today, must be struck by 
the ready application of these words of St. 
Paul to the closing years of the 19th cen- 
tury. The men and women of today outside 
of Christianity, glory in having no definite 
religious belief. To mention to them dog- 
matic Christianity is to have them close 
their ears against its teaching. This 
standpoint of undogmatic Christianity is 
against reason, history and science. To re- 
fer only to the last mentioned: We boast 
of using the great power of electricity, yet 
electricity has its unchangeable dogmas. If 
we wish to make use of it, we must first sit 
as humble children and learn its catechism. 
Should anyone attempt to play with elec- 
tricity, despising its dogmas, death in very 
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many cases would be the rebuke. Handle 
once a live electric wire unceremoniously, 
and you will never have the chance of doing 
so again. The scientist of today who de- 
claims against all dogmatism pronounces 
plainly the decree that in matters of religion 
we can know nothing for certain. Now, 
this is clearly one of science’s dogmas, so 
that in one and the same breath it re- 
nounces dogma and proclaims dogma. The 
scientist refuses to admit what it cannot ex- 
plain. Now, he knows all the ingredients 
of a grain of wheat, he knows also the ex- 
act weight and shape. Let him therefore 
make a grain of wheat ; but were all the 
scientists to put their heads together for a 
century they could never make a seed that 
would grow. Let them explain that. 
Therefore, we conclude that if science has 
its mysteries there is no reason why this 
same science should contradict religion be- 
cause it also has its mysteries. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

Five Lectures by the Rev. William J. 

Kerby, Ph. D., of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D. C. 

The lectures of the second week of the 
Summer School session opened with the 
Rev. Wm. J. Kerby, Ph. D., as the lecturer 
in the morning, atio:30. His subject was 
“Sociology,” an abstract of which is as 
follows : 

i . — the science of sociology. 

Monday, July 18 . — Truth which is the 
object of knowledge, means facts and their 
relations. All that exists forms one vast 
fact or system which resolves itself into an 
indefinite number of particular facts. The 
mind cannot grasp the whole at once, it 
studies piecemeal, to use Newman’s expres- 
sion. It investigates groups of facts or 
takes particular views of the facts them- 
selves, and these partial views are called 
sciences. 

Human society alone, is a vast complex 
fact. It cannot be taken in by the mind at 
a glance. It is studied part by part in sci- 
ences which are called social. One great 
group of social facts is studied in Econom- 
ics, another group is studied in Political 
Science, another in Law, another in the 
Science of Religions, etc., etc. Sociology is 
fundamental to all of them. While they ex- 


amine special groups of social phenomena, 
Sociology aims to investigate the nature, 
origin, forms and laws of human society it- 
self. It thus comes closely in contact with 
Ethics. 

The Science has not yet passed beyond 
the stage of active controversy. Some few 
deny that there is or that there can be such 
a science, maintaining that social phenom- 
ena are exhaustively studied in the special 
social sciences. The majority of scholars of 
today, however, admits that there is such 
a science, but they are disagreed as to its 
nature, method and problems. For some 
it is purely a descriptive science; for oth- 
ers it is a normative or moral science; 
some make it out to be a part of Economics, 
others call it a branch of Psychology or Bi- 
ology. 

Notwithstanding the unsettled character 
of the science, Sociology now occupies a 
very important place in university life and 
its services to science and to the under- 
standing of social laws are generally recog- 
nized. Its great value to the older social 
sciences is that it gives them the true pro- 
snective, and correcting the results reached 
by them, it becomes a true social philoso- 
phy. In revealing to us the true character 
of social institutions, it enables us to under- 
stand history more correctly and places the 
statesman in a position to direct national 
development more wisely. Sociology is of 
great service in the study of problems of 
temperance, prisons and charity. It in- 
sists on the point that the social, not 
simply the individual view of those prob- 
lems must be taken; that to a great extent 
they are created by social institutions and 
only in the reform of institutions, can we 
have their satisfactory solution. 

2. — THE LABOR MOVEMENT. 

Tuesday , July ip. — Social movements oc- 
cur when a set of ideas or principles be- 
come deeply rooted in the minds of a por- 
tion of the people, and, moved by them, a 
demand is made affecting in some way, so- 
cial, political, economic or legal institu- 
tions. The movement ma^ represent mere- 
ly an aspiration for an advance of some 
kind, or it may represent a protest against 
conditions or institutions and a demand for 
reform. 

An immense proportion of the laboring 
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class seems to take no active interest in 
the movement. Those who are interested, 
we find generally organized into labor un- 
ions. Some of them aim at reform by pure 
economic action ; others wish to include po- 
litical action: others aim at reform by the 
radical abolition of existing economico- 
lcgal institutions and the substitution of a 
social fabric whose base is Socialism. 

The industrial development has reached 
such a point that one class furnishes labor 
alone in the process of production — and an- 
other controls land, machinery, capital, etc. 
The labor class has practically no control of 
the conditions of employment. Under the 
action of individualism and unrestricted in- 
dustrial competition, laborers, who were 
weak, defenceless and unorganized, suffered 
great wrongs, aside from the hardships 
which industrial progress itself logically 
brought to them. They have organized 
themselves into unions to protest against 
their sufferings and to attempt to reach a 
condition where their view of social justice 
shall be accepted. 

In the United States two forms of union 
have appeared. First the trade union organ- 
ization along professional lines of the la- 
borers of a trade in a cit'". state or the 
United States. Such unions create, as a rule, 
city and state federations whose object is 
to watch local interests irrespective of trade. 
All those forms finally are united in the 
national organization called the American 
Federation of Labor, representing about 55 
national organizations, 10 state and 51 city 
federations and 4^ local unions, with a 
membership of 1,500,000. 

The other principle of organization prac- 
tically ignores trade lines and organizes la- 
borers as such. It is seen in the Knights of 
Labor. The trade union rests on certain 
well defined principles, some of which are — 
that the interests of all laborers are identi- 
cal and opposed to those of the capitalist 
class ; that amelioration will come only 
through self help, organization and action; 
that amelioration must come by peaceful 
methods. 

Some of the aims of trade unions are — to 
render the laboring class strong, self-con- 
scious and united, in order that it may sus- 
tain wages and reduce the hours of labor; 
formal recognition of trade unionism by 


employers ; the education and refinement of 
the laborers; the emancipation of labor. 
Secondarily, most unions have financial 
benefits for their members. Chief among the 
methods employed by trade unions are un- 
relenting, even bitter antagonism against all 
non- union laborers; the boycott, the union 
label and the strike. 

The history of strikes in the United States 
does not bear out the charge that labor 
unions as such favor them. There have 
been unnecessary bloody strikes, but the 
sincere student will find in the ranks of or- 
ganized labor and in its press, a settled, well 
defined opposition to them and a determi- 
nation to use the ways of peace in the con- 
flict between capital and labor as far as 
possible. 

3. — SOCIALISM. 

Wednesday and Thursday , July 20th and 
21st — The word socialism is the source of 
endless confusion, being used as the syno- 
nym of atheism and as the expression of the 
spirit of the Gospel ; as identical with Popu- 
lism and with Anarchy. 

Distinguished between accidentals and 
essentials in the various forms of Social- 
ism, we find that its central idea is eco- 
nomic, it aiming to abolish private owner- 
ship of capital. It does not seek to destroy 
private property in principle. It gives to 
the people, the collectivity, the ownership of 
capital and land, the direction of all indus- 
try, and substitutes for the wages system, 
some other principle of distribution. To 
this central idea, many accessory notions 
are added and this gives us the various 
forms. Local surroundings, historical tra- 
ditions, race characteristics, and industrial 
conditions give to Socialism its great vari- 
ety. We have socialists who are material- 
ists, others who are Christians; some want 
peace, others wish revolution; some preach 
free love, others hold firmly to the Chris- 
tian idea of the family. 

Prominent among the forms of socialism 
we may name the materialistic socialism of 
Marx, based on a materialistic theory of the 
philosophy of history and of social evolu- 
tion ; Christian Socialism professing to be 
the distinct teaching of the Gospel ; a kind 
of sentimental socialism which rests solely 
on the idea of human brotherhood. Finally, 
socialism professed by many who feel tired 
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of industrial war, who despair of improve- 
ment and protest against social wrongs. 
They find promise of peace and happiness in 
socialism and accept it. It is chiefiy when 
socialism takes on the accessories that it 
comes into extensive contact with philoso- 
phy, religion and politics. When we con- 
fine ourselves to the pure economic idea, the 
question is purely economic and necessarily 
connotes no theory of religion or philoso- 
phy. 

The mass of the socialists is composed of 
laboring men, but thinkers, poets, able lead- 
ers are by no means rare. Protestant min- 
isters seem to incline toward socialism in 
relatively large numbers, they, of course, 
holding to that form called Christian social- 
ism. 

Many causes are alleged for the rapid 
rise and spread of socialism. The Refor- 
mation, Liberalism, Rationalism. the 
French Revolution and the industrial revo- 
lution are some such. 

France, Germany and England gave rise 
to it in peculiar ways. England had an 
early industrial development and a social 
question ; socialism appeared in Robert 
Owen, Chartism and Christian Socialism. 
Since 1850, Trades Unions seem to have 
absorbed most of the discontent, though 
socialism is rather strong there today. 
France, torn up politically and socially, by 
the Revolution, disturbed intellectually and 
morally, by revolution writers, was in a 
period of disintegration a century or less 
ago. Its socialists appear with great plans 
of social reorganization, as for instance, 
S. Simon and Fourier. Germany did 
not reach modern times until nearly 1850. 
Her philosophers centered in Marx, who is 
the first keen scientific critic of industrial 
conditions and tendencies and is the found- 
er of so-called scientific socialism. In 1864, 
he founded the International Association, 
which lasted but ten years, though it spread 
socialistic ideas on all sides. 

Since 1880, socialism has developed re- 
markably, not only as a sentiment, but as 
well in organization power and directness 
of purpose. 

Germany has 48 socialists in the Reich- 
stag, and nearly two million socialist votes; 
France has 900,000 socialist votes and many 
deputies are socialists, while Paris is 


practically in their hands. Belgium has 30 
socialist deputies and London is governed 
by a social council. 

Socialist sentiment and press are devel- 
oping in the United States, though organi- 
zation is weak. Not over 50,000 votes have 
been recorded. There are many organiza- 
tions, such as the Socialist Labor Party, So- 
cial Democratic Federation, Nationalism, 
Brotherhood of the Co-operative Common- 
wealth, and Socialist Colonies. Much So- 
cialistic thinking and feeling is found in 
Trades Unions and among Populists. Signs 
seem to point to its growth in this country 
— too many rest secure in the hope that our 
boasted individualism will protect us from 
it. 

After concluding the lecture proper, Dr. 
Kerby discussed the following questions: 
Partial and complete socialism ; Henry 
George and socialism ; mutual relations of 
the Church and socialism; socialist colon- 
ies. 

BUREAU OF LABOR. 

Friday. July 22nd . — It is a characteristic 
of the scientific mind to value the 
commonplace highly ; a philosophy lies 
hidden in every fact and the stu- 
dent sees it or seeks it. The labor 
movement is largely a commonplace thing. 
It is supported by so-called commonplace 
men demanding commonplace things. 
Short hours, good wages, good food and 
clothing and homes are the commonplaces 
of life. It is this commonplace character of 
the labor movement that gives to it its dig- 
nity, its importance, its difficulty. 

Scholars, statesmen, philanthropists, 
writers, in fact all who think or busy them- 
selves with social progress, are seeking full 
reliable information on every phase of so- 
cial life, in particular of the life of the la- 
boring class. The Labor Bureau has been 
created to meet that demand. It is a bu- 
reau, created by law having an official char- 
acter, whose general aim is to collect and 
publish at regular intervals, information on 
social conditions. To take a specific in- 
stance, the law creating the Bureau of La- 
bor in Pennsylvania, states its threefold ob- 
ject to be: “to inquire impartially into the 
relations of labor and capital in their bear- 
ings on the social, education and industrial 
welfare of all classes of working people;'* 
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secondly, “to collect, compile and publish 
statistics in regard to the wages of labor 
and the social condition of the laboring 
classes;” and thirdly, “to collect, compile 
and publish annually, the productive sta- 
tistics of mining, manufacturing, commer- 
cial and other interests of the state.” Mas- 
sachusetts has the honor of having created 
the first permanent bureau of labor in the 
world, in 1869. Nearly all of our states fol- 
lowed that example, so that we have in the 
United States now almost as many bureaus 
of labor as there are states and a National 
bureau at Washington besides. 

The organization of the bureaus is sim- 
ple, there being a chief and as many assist- 
ants as the work demands or the appropri- 
ation allows. In some states, the Commis- 
sioner is elected, in others he is appointed. 

The chief methods of investigation em- 
ployed by the bureaus are : Direct person- 

al investigation; public hearing; printed 
circulars containing a list of questions mail- 
ed to all interested in social conditions. Di- 
rect personal investigation alone gives com- 
plete satisfaction and it is quite generally 
employed now. The field of investigation 
is so broad that it is useless to attempt to 
define it. Some of the topics investigated 
are the following: Education and labor of 
children, tenements and working men’s 
homes, hours of labor, wages and strikes, 
cost of living, savings banks, condition of 
working men, sanitary, moral and industrial 
condition of working women, accidents in 
factories, pauperism, crime and the unem- 
ployed, etc., etc. The Bureaus of the United 
States have already issued over 300 vol- 
umes of this character, all of which, as far 
as still in print, are distributed gratis to 
those who ask them. Some Bureaus issue 
annual reports, others biennial ; many is- 
sue special reports beside and some publish 
a bulletin. 

Proof of the splendid service our Bu- 
reaus render to social amelioration, to leg- 
islators and to science is abundant. Some 
of the difficulties they meet are: insufficient 
appropriations which prevent exhaustive 
investigation, frequent change in officials, 
due to political reasons, opposition from 
laboring men and employers, and indiffer- 
ence on the part of the public in general. 
Most foreign countries now have national 


Bureaus. It is to be hoped that an inter- 
national organization of the work of bu- 
reaus may be brought about. It would pave 
the way to international labor legislation — 
a result ardently hoped for by every student 
of social conditions. 

POETRY AND ART. 

Abstract of Three Lectures by the Rev. 

J. F. X. O’Conor, S. J., St. Francis Xav- 
ier’s College, New York City. 

1. — THE SPIRITUAL FEATURE OF CHRISTIAN 
ART. 

Monday , July 18, at 8 p. m . — Art may be 
called the presentation of the beau- 
tiful, in color, in form and in outline. 
In color we find it in painting. As a type 
we may select the Sistine Madonna. In 
form, Phidias has wrought for us the mast- 
er models of sculpture, and as he is true 
to nature, he is true to the beautiful, 
and Michael Angelo in his subjects is 
true to his master; and in the Goth- 
ic Cathedral we find outlined the ma- 
jesty, the vastness, the reaching up into the 
depths of infinite space, which brings to the 
mind the nearest suggestion of the Omnip- 
otence and immensity of the Creator. 

The dawn of Pagan Art was with the 
predecessors of Phidias, Daedalus and Di- 
butades. a dawn that brightened into the 
fulness of glorious morn in the days of the 
sculptor of the Parthenon. The object of 
Pagan art was to portray the beauties of 
human life, and to show honor to the dwell- 
ing place of the spark divine. The object of 
Christian art was to make known the im- 
measurable superiority of the human soul 
in its supernatural life over the human 
body, or above mere intellectual grandeur. 

Pagan art illumines the human body. 
Christian art teaches and glorifies the su- 
pernatural beauty of the human soul. As 
the man is more than the raiment, the soul 
more than the body, so the spiritual beauty 
of the soul is above the physical beauty of 
the body. 

The dawn of Christian art began in the 
darkness of the Catacombs. The rude trac- 
ings there told of the mysteries of the 
Christian religion. More attention was 
given to the spirituality of the thought to 
be conveyed, than to the artistic beauty of 
the means of expression, and more care was 
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bestowed upon the spiritual character of 
the thought, than upon the thought itself. 

In the third, sixth, ninth and twelfth cen- 
turies, we find the artistic beauty very lim- 
ited, the religious expression, decisive and 
marvelous in its dogmatic and mystic teach- 
ing. In the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies with the step from Cimabue to Gi- 
otto and Fra Angelico, and onward 
through the fifteenth, sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, is the alliance of artistic 
skill, portrayal of physical beauty with the 
underlying lesson of religious and mystic 
teaching growing less legible, and greater 
care is given to the mere portrayal of beau- 
ty, unmindful of the spiritual idea that must 
be the message of all Christian art. In the 
eighteenth century we find varying beauty 
and a blending indistinct of both Christian 
and Pagan art. As we turn to Titian, Ver- 
onese, Corregio, survey the works of Raph- 
ael and Michael Angelo, we find a blend- 
ing of religious subjects and artistic excel- 
lence; in Da Vinci, Carlo Dolce, Luini, in 
Muller, and then back comes the influence 
of supernatural spiritual thought. In the 
nineteenth century, in the earlier days the 
study of the early masters developed a 
worthy school of Christian art, but in rare 
circumstances. At other times the subjects 
may be religious, but the hand and heart 
that wields and directs the brush, portrays 
an absolute want of knowledge of the very 
elementary idea of Christian art. We may 
claim as examples, the subjects of Christ, 
His Mother and the Saints, for these are 
the pictures upon which Christian art has 
pinned the wealth of its genius. 

Artists of name and fortune have writ- 
ten their signatures beneath pictures called 
the Madonna. But as some of these artists 
had no idea of Christian religion and of su- 
pernatural life, the difference between their 
pictures and those of other pretty pictures, 
is in the subscribed title. The great re- 
ligious painter for the mysteries of 
our Lord's life, is Giotto, for the ear- 
lier days. Among the most beautiful faces 
of Christ and His Mother are those of Lui- 
ni. In the school of Dusseldorf, Deger, Ot- 
tenbach and Muller have given charming 
exnressions in the events in the life of the 
Holy Family. The French School, like the 
later German artists of note on other topics 


in the treatment of religious art, presents 
the sensational and picturesque, and while 
utterly devoid of religious thought, and in- 
terpretation of the supernatural, are never- 
theless technically beautiful and drawn with 
exquisite taste. But just as the mind 
speaks in a dead cold manner, when it does 
not warm the heart, so where the supernat- 
ural exists neither in heart or life, the por- 
trayal of that of which they have neither 
theoretical nor practical knowledge becomes 
impossible. To paint aright, as Luini did 
the mysteries of the Christian religion and 
the ideal Madonna, the painter must make a 
study and a prayerful love of these subjects. 
Most admirable beauty is written in the 
latter portion of the century ; from the 
German, Italian and French schools have 
been many worthy manifestations of the 
true meaning of Christian art and the Spir- 
itual feature. 

2. — THE ART AND POETRY OF CLASSIC GREECE. 

Tuesday Evening, July jp. — It may be 
said that as in poetry, Greece is the great 
teacher of the literary world, so in art and 
in architecture her influence has moulded 
the taste of succeeding ages. 

In the early days Greece was great in her 
political and military leaders. After the 
battle of Marathon, when death took from 
her Miltiades, she still could point to The- 
mistocles and his life. To the energy and 
genius of these leaders in the battle of Sal- 
amis Greece owes her greatness. But it 
was in a special way to Pericles that Greece 
was indebted for her love of poetry and art 
which remained when her military glory 
was all but a forgotten memory. Under 
Pericles in 468 B. C. Athens grew in her 
works of art, and in this more than in her 
military glory was she of service to man- 
kind. Under him took their rise the great 
works of Phidias, the temples and statuary 
of Greece, the works of the poets, of Aes- 
chylus, who fought at Marathon, of Soph- 
ocles, Euripides, Aristophanes. The earli- 
est works of art are those of the Egyptians 
and Assyrians, but it was left to the Greeks 
to bring sculpture to its highest perfection. 
In Greece alone this has existed and no na- 
tion to the present day has equalled the ex- 
amples of Greek sculpture as now exists. 

The Greek nation intellectually was more 
highly cultured than any other people in 
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Epic, Lyric, Dramatic Poetry. For number 
and excellence their work is not excelled by 
any people. In Dramatic Poetry alone 
Shakspeare shows the grasp of thought of 
the Greek mind. Gladstone says that Provi- 
dence entrusted to the Grecian people 
the education of the intellect of the human 
race, that when the time came for the 
spread of the teachings of Christ Our Lord, 
the study of learning might not interfere 
with the practice of the teachings of the 
Gospel. The reason for this perfection of 
art among the Greeks was their love for 
beauty. For the Greek, goodness and beau- 
ty were the same thing — beauty was good 
and the good must be beautiful. The re- 
ligion of the Greeks taught them that the 
body was the beautiful temple of the soul. 
The knowledge of the divine spark, as Plato 
calls it, gave them a great respect for hu- 
manity; and they hoped that if they could 
escape death, they would be as gods. But 
here we recall to mind that their idea of 
the gods was not that of the infinite, su- 
preme, perfect Lord of Christian revelation. 
The inferiority of their Lord, and lack of 
knowledge of the spiritual nature made the 
body seem much more noble to them than 
it can be to the Christian who knows God 
and the relations that exist between his 
soul and his body and God. This idea will 
explain much in regard to the reverence of 
the Greeks for natural physical beauty. 

Father O'Conor passed ranidly in review 
the works of art and poetry in classic 
Greece: Phidias, the first sculptor of the 

world, the rude genius of Aeschylus, the 
polished elegance of Sophocles, the keen, 
quick-witted Euripides, taking as types of 
their genius, the Prometheus, Oedipus and 
Electra. The banquet of the Gods, the II- 
with the grand character of Achilles, 
surrounded by the Greek and Trojan he- 
roes, the varied and thrilling adventures of 
Ulysses and the picturesque episodes in the 
lives of Andromache and Penelope, form a 
picture which in beauty and interest sur- 
passes the myriad productions of the mod- 
em pen. 

3. — THE GREAT GERMAN EPIC — THE LYRIC 
DRAMA. 

Wednesday Evening, July 20 . — The Nie- 
belungen Lied, the great German epic that 
recounts the adventures of Siegfried, won- 


derful and marvelous, has been ranked by 
many critics as second only to Homer. It 
is the foundation of all the tales of fairy 
land that tell of dwarfs, giants, dragons, of 
imprisonment and rescue of maidens fair 
by knights of wondrous valor. The poem 
dates from the twelfth century, its author- 
ship is involved in some obscurity, but most 
scholars yield the claim to Heinrick von 
Ofterdingen. The poem consists of two 
parts. The first tells of the home of Sieg- 
fried, his valor and exploits, with knights, 
giants and dwarfs and kings, his espousal 
with the fair Criemhild, the jealousy of 
Brunhild, the quarrel, the death of Sieg- 
fried through the treachery of Hagen. The 
second part includes Criemhild's revenge. 
Hagen becomes possessed of the treasure of 
the Rhine, the former prerogative of Sieg- 
fried, Criemhild espouses Etzel King of 
the Huns only to work her vengeance on the 
slayers of Siegfried. On occasion of a fes- 
tival, the Burgundians, with Hagen, Gun- 
ther and the other warriors, are invited to 
the city by the Huns. Here Criemhild’s 
plans of revenge are discovered by the war- 
rior guests and a battle begins, and such an- 
other scene of carnage, horror, fire and des- 
olation, was never portrayed by painter or 
poet. Hundreds upon hundreds are slain 
in the hall and on the staircase of the burn- 
in-' palace, and at the great tragic cli- 
max, when Hagen had slain Ortlieb, and 
Criemhild severs the head from the captive 
Hagen, and Hildebrand finally strikes 
Criemhild dead, there is mourning in all the 
land of the Huns, and in the distant Bur- 
gundy. 

The operas of Wagner, the Rhinegold, 
the Niebelungcn Ring, are drawn from the 
same source as the Epic of the Niebelungen 
Lied. There is a considerable modification 
of the Epic, as more suited to the dramatic 
action. The chief characters in the poem 
are Siegfried and Criemhild, Gunther and 
Brunhild. The characters of the operas are 
Siegfried and Brunhild and Wotan, and the 
individual Criemhild of the poem almost 
entirety disappear or is merged info the 
character of Brunhild. 

The work of Wagner was the building of 
the Lyric Drama. As the Greeks wrote tril- 
ogies, a tragedy in three successive plays, 
Wagner wrote a Tetralogy or Lyric poem 
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of four successive operas, called the Nicbe- 
lungen Ring. The introduction is the 
Rhinegold, and the following the Valkyrie, 
Siegfried and the Qotterdammerung, or 
Twilight of the Gods, are the development of 
the idea. The Golden Treasure is found 
and taken from the nymphs by the dwarf 
Alberich. He :s conquered by Siegfried, 
who becomes the master of the treasure. 

Siegfried slays the dragon ; his blood be- 
comes invulnerable; he understands the lan- 
guage of the birds, learns of the circle of 
fire from which only the hero who knows 
no fear shall deliver her. Siegfried comes 
and Brunhild is freed. 

In the last of the operas, the Norns are 
wearing the thread of destiny. Siegfried de- 
parts; a grotiin makes him forget Brunhild 
and wed Gutrune. Siegfried takes the ring 
which Brunhild had. She swears vengeance 
for his treachery, tells Hagen of the fatal 
spot. Siegfried remembers all, and is then 
slain by Hagen. He is mourned by Brun- 
hild. who holds a funeral pyre, and mount- 
ing her steed, leaps into the flames. 

Wagner in his Lyric dramas made the 
music subordinate to the ideas and to the 
characters. 

Each person, each poetic idea, each sen- 
timent has a characteristic motive or music- 
al idea, which recurs with the appearance 
of character. 

The voice covers the orchestra, and in 
the music we find power and variety com- 
binded with wonderful sweetness. 

In the Valkyrie, the combination by voice 
and orchestra produces an effect not to be 
obtained by any opera or tableau that is a 
feast for the eye and for the ear. 

In the first act of Siegfried, the music is 
so wonderful that it is music and music 
only that could make such a scene possible. 
The dialogue between the dwarf and 
Siegfried is blended with music, clear, light, 
lively and intelligent, and harmonies possi- 
ble only to the Bayreuth orchestra. 

The final effect reaches up to grandeur. 
The music, an imitation of the singing of 
the birds, is marvellous in modulation. 

The Twilight of the Gods, the last of 
the four, keeps the hearer’s attention awake 
up to the last moment of the seven hours of 
its performance. The one chorus is won- 
derful in effect, and in the third act there is 


a crescendo of musical and dramatic inter- 
est. 

Whatever critics may find to say, Rich- 
ard Wagner, as a poet, musician, dramatist, 
has created a work of colossal grandeur. 

Father O’Conor was complimented on all 
sides for the beautiful illustrations, both in 
word painting and picture showing. He 
has made a close study of the classic art, 
and the names of the artists and their lives 
arc known to him like the child knows his 
primary letters. The wit and humor oc- 
casionally introduced by the lecturer, lent a 
pleasing effect upon his talk, and was like 
to the spice of seasoning upon food. 

MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS. 

An Address by the Hon. James K. Mc- 
Guire, Mayor of Syracuse, N. Y. 

Wednesday, July 20. — Hon. Mayor Mc- 
Guire, of Syracuse, New York, delivered a 
very able address on Municipal Problems 
before a large audience. 

Mr. McGuire had been assigned two days 
for the discussion of Lis subject, but was 
unavoidably absent the first day; therefore, 
he condensed the two days’ discussion into 
one. After some preliminary remarks on 
the great importance of the subject of mu- 
nicipal government, he briefly sketched the 
progress made during the past century. 
During the first seventy-five years* he said, 
a majority of our population lived in the 
agricultural communities, but today we find 
the proportion of rural to city population 
much less, there being fully one-third of 
our people living in cities. 

He said the greatest evil in the govern- 
ment of a city is the careless or corrupt 
grants of franchises of public monopolies to 
private companies. “In my opinion,” he 
said, “these franchises are responsible for 
the corruption which prevails in our legis- 
lative bodies. The owners of these fran- 
chises in many cases pay the election ex- 
penses of candidates and this candidate is 
nominated in the interest of that corpora- 
tion and votes accordingly in their interest 
after he is elected. 

“These valuable franchises, such as wat- 
er, gas, electricity, street railways, subways, 
etc., etc., are indirectly responsible for the 
deplorable fact that thousands of voters are 
bought like sheep or cattle on election day. 
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“One of the greatest of our municipal 
evils is unlimited franchises. I believe the 
city should always reserve the right to buy 
its franchises back after a certain tenure of 
years. 

“It has been estimated that the various 
corporations holding franchises throughout 
the country could safely pay a yearly tax on 
their franchise which would amount to 
more than one-third of all municipal taxes 
that are paid by the people in the cities of 
the country. 

“Every city ought to own its water plant, 
gas plant and electric lighting plant. As a 
rule the largest cities in the United States 
own the water works. As a result the cost 
of water to the people has been reduced to 
a minimum and the best possible supplies of 
pure water have been secured.” Mr. Mc- 
Guire here quoted statistics from American 
and European cities showing the results of 
municipal ownership, and proving thereby 
that in every case the service is more satis- 
factory, the work better performed and the 
cost less than like enterprises operated by 
private capital. The report of the Glasgow 
Tramways department is a notable example 
of the proof of this statement. 

The most serious objection to municipal 
ownership is the fear that the system will 
be operated so as to intrench the politicians 
or the party in power. That is the danger 
which Mr. McGuire admits forms a most 
serious objection, and which cannot be over- 
come unless the plants are operated 
strictly on honest principles. “A fair day’s 
pay for a fair day’s work, and no sine- 
cures.” “The time is coming, however,” 
he said, “when the people will see the ad- 
vantage in utilizing these franchises in 
their own interest, and they will overcome 
the political objection to municipal owner- 
ship. 

“Municipal reforms,” said Mr. McGuire, 
“come slowly; first, because many sincere 
citizens believe that reforms can be 
accomplished by legislative restraint ; sec- 
ondly, the vast majority of citizens have no 
fixed municipal ideas. No two citizens are 
governed alike. More than one-half of the 
ordinances adopted are dead letter laws, be- 
cause the people are indifferent to their ex- 
ecution. Our city charters have become 
great cumbersome volumes, containing 


amendment after amendment, which have a 
thousand interpretations. We find munici- 
pal government more frequently at a low 
ebb because manhood has been displaced 
•for money and patriotism dethroned for 
material things. We have a double stand- 
ard of morality for private and political 
life in American cities, which is contrary to 
the teachings of Christianity. What is 
needed most of all in our civic life is a spir- 
it of brotherly co-operation, which is the 
only spirit that can bring the standard of 
city government to the highest pinnacle of 
success.” 


THE TRAVELS OF A MISSIONARY, 
AND ANSWERS TO RELIGIOUS 
QUESTIONS, 

By the Rev. Walter Elliott, C. S. P., 
New York City. 

In his second lecture, delivered Thursday 
evening, July 21st, Father Elliott dealt with 
a number of questions relating to practical 
difficulties and popular objections to Cath- 
olic teaching. 

Thursday and Friday mornings, July 
21 st and 22nd, at 11:30 o’clock. Father El- 
liott recounted his experience under the 
head of “Travels of a Missionary.” For an 
hour each day the distinguished and schol- 
arly Paulist held his large audience in clos- 
est attention, listening to the interesting 
tales of missionary life, dealing particularly 
with his labors on the mission for non- 
Catholics. 

PATRIOTIC SONGS. 

Abstract of a Lecture by Miss N. Dee, 
Supervisor of Music, Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Monday , July 18 . — The subject of patri- 
otic songs, said Miss Dee, in her opening 
remarks, is so vast and so closely inter- 
woven with different epochs in a nation’s 
development, that a mere outline of a few 
European songs and a fuller account of our 
own patriotic music will be attempted. 

The influence of patriotic songs in the 
world’s history during all time, the power 
wrought by them over mankind during ev- 
ery phase of life cannot be estimated. The 
soldier, exhausted with the weary march, 
will unconsciously proceed with renewed 
vigor at the sound of a lively march. Wav- 
ering columns on the battlefield have ral- 
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lied and snatched victory from almost cer- 
tain defeat by the inspired strains of martial 
music. 

A sharp discrimination should be made 
at the outset between national and patriotic 
songs. A national song or hymn is a song 
which has become by general acceptance the 
recognized musical expression of the patri- 
otic sentiment of a nation. A patriotic song 
expresses love of a country and is used on 
patriotic occasions, being one of many. 
There is but one national song for each na- 
tion, there may be many patriotic songs. 
When the page of history was turned which 
should record the music of Ireland, this 
cruel statement met my eye. As Ireland is 
not a nation, she shares with England the 
national song “God Save the Queen.” 

She may not have a national song, but 
she has a wealth of melody, pathetic, soul- 
searching, for amongst the grandest and 
most ancient titles which history gave to 
Ireland was, “The Island of Song.’' 

That peerless gem of song, “The Last Rose 
of Summer,” is aranged to the old air, “The 
Groves of Blarney. Rev. Charles Wolfe, 
who had a passionate fondness for the Irish 
melodies, wrote a fanciful story about the 
song. A gentleman who had often heard 
Moore sing his own melodies, asked for a 
copy of “The Minstrel Boy.” “It is the 
best of the melodies,” said Moore. 

Much might be written of the history of 
these beautiful melodies and the story which 
they tell of great achievements of the past. 
The words of “America,” the national air 
of our country, were written by Rev. F. S. 
Smith, who said, “Had I known the popular- 
ity which this song would attain, I would have 
taken more pains, but such as it is, I give it 
to my country.” The air is undoubtedly 
English. The “Star-Spangled Banner,” 
one of the most popular patriotic songs, was 
written by Francis Key during the bom- 
bardment of Fort McHenry. “Hail Col- 
umbia,” was written by Joseph Hopkinson 


in 1797, during the period when war was 
imminent between France and England. 
The music was written by a German named 
Fyler. 

The music of “Yankee Doodle,” is 
claimed by several nations. It is of Span- 
ish origin, and was used in this country in 
1755. and later was played when Cornwallis 
surrendered. “Red, White and Blue,” is a 
subject of dispute; it is claimed by both 
England and America. The War and 
Navy Song- book, published in England in 
1866, has a song to this air, entitled “Eng- 
land, the Pride of the Ocean.” It is con- 
ceded in this book to have been written by 
David T. Shaw, an American. This is 
proof, I think, of its genuineness. Two 
beautiful Southern songs are written by 
Americans, “Dixie” and “Maryland, My 
Maryland,” the former by Gen. Albert Pike, 
music by Dan D. Emmett; the latter by 
James Ryder Randall, of Baltimore. Some 
writers claim that Dixie is an old Northern 
negro melody, and the words refer to a man 
named Dix or Dixie, who lived in Manhat- 
tan Island, now New York; others claim 
that it receives its name from Mason and 
Dixon’s line. The author of “Maryland, 
My Maryland,” arranged the words to an 
old German air. 

On Wednesday afternoon, July 20th, 
Miss Dec gave an impromptu talk on the 
spacious veranda of the New York cottage 
on Analysis of Song Teaching. 

“Song,” she said, “should be taught to 
the youngest children Care should be tak- 
en at the start to teach correct pronuncia- 
tion in order to secure that most desirable 
end, articulation. Correct pronunciation 
will also secure mire tones. Phrasing 
should be taught, namely, breathing in the 
right places, so as to be consistent with 
sense of the poem. Good expression should 
always be the goal. 

Miss Dee was warmlv welcomed and 
worthily proved herself equal to the recep- 
tion given her by the audience. 


INCIDENTS AND SOCIAL EVENTS OF THE SECOND WEEK. 


Mr. William H. Maxwell, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, of Greater New York 
City, was at Cliff Haven this week. He ex- 
pressed himself as highly pleased with the 
progress of the School and the necessary in- 


novations in regard to the development of 
Pedagogy, and other necessary branches for 
the advancement of school and college 
teachers. 

An impromptu entertainment was ar- 
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ranged by Rev. Dr. John Talbot Smith on 
Sunday evening and took place at the New 
York cottage. 

The following ladies and gentlemen lent 
their talent: Miss Winifred Kehoe, of New 
York, piano selection of the ‘Maiden’s 
Prayer.’ Mr. Thomas B. Lawler, of New 
York, read a poem written by himself en- 
titled, ‘Fiesole,’ another name for Florence 
where Cateline, nearly 3,000 years ago, 
made his last stand against the Roman pow- 
er. Mrs. Roche, of New York, sang ‘Kath- 
leen Mavourneen,’ and Miss I. N. Dunphy 
accompanied her. Prof. Dundon read a 
poem of his own composition entitled, 
‘Something Bitter Rises Up.' Miss Kee- 
nan, of Philadelphia, sang, ‘Answered.’ Mr. 
Hickey read the ‘Flower Speech,’ from Clay 
Clement’s ‘New Dominion.’ Miss E. H. 
Power, of Philadelphia, Pa., sang, ‘For All 
Eternity/* accompanied by Miss Keenan. 
Arthur R. Ryan gave imitations of Ameri- 
ca’s famous humorist, the late J. W. Kelly, 
Rev. Dr. Loughlin, of Philadelphia, read a 
humorous piece entitled, ‘The Legend of 
the Rotunda,’ playing his own accompani- 
ment on the piano. For an encore he read 
the ‘Ghost Scene' from ‘Hamlet’ in Penn- 
sylvania Dutch. And the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Burke, of Albany, made a few remarks 
upon the progress, spirit, growth and talent 
in the school, and sincerely prayed the in- 
crease of its life would disseminate lasting 
good throughout the land. Father Pardow, 
S. J., of New York, made a few remarks 
also, and like unto Bishop Burke, he wished 
Godspeed and lasting success to the school. 

Miss Irene N. Dunphy, during the lec- 
tures and views of the Rev. J. F. X. 
O’Conor, S. J., played in pianissimo the fol- 
lowing compositions: “Stabat Mater,” 

“Lead Kindly Light,” “To Jesus Heart All 
Burning,” and “Adeste Fidelis.” 

After the lecture Tuesday evening all 
repaired to the New York cottage, where an 
impromptu entertainment was given, the 
following ladies and gentlemen participat- 
ing: Mrs. Allen of New York City, played 
a piano selection entitled “The Scarf 
Dance.” Miss E. H. Powers, of Philadel- 
phia, sang “Adieu Marie.” Mr. Ryan fol- 
lowed with a reading of “Hamlet’s Medita- 
tion on the Historic Art,” from Hamlet. 
He was followed by Miss Keenan, who sang 


that ever popular melody “Last Night the 
Nightingale Woke Me.” 

The Rev. Talbot Smith finished the enter- 
tainment with a reading of various passages 
from one of his novels. The novel is “Sara- 
nac,” and treats of the life and habits of 
this beautiful region of Lake Champlain. 
The reading was very entertaining and in- 
teresting. 

Wednesday evening the Rev. Dr. Talbot 
Smith and his College Camp, gave a rather 
informal reception to the ladies of the Roch- 
ester cottage. 

The entertainment and reception given at 
the Healy cottage, Thursday evening, was 
one of the most enjoyable events of the ses- 
sion thus far. Dancing, music and refresh- 
ments were indulged in by the large number 
of guests present. 

The steam yacht Iroquois made afternoon 
cruises on the lake as far as Bow and Ar- 
row Point, the old camping ground of the 
American Canoe Association. Included 
within these cruises were such points of 
historical interest as Plattsburgh Bay, So- 
comotion River and the redoubts on Cum- 
berland Head, where were the principal en- 
gagements between the Americans and Brit- 
ish in the battles of 1812-14. 

Friday evening’s entertainment was a 
great success as well as a great surprise to 
the audience. The novelty of the perform- 
ance was the surprise. The Rev. Dr. Tal- 
bot Smith arranged a camp scene just as 
the scenes and doings in the real camp life 
take place. Songs and dances, story tel- 
ling, joke cracking and imitations were in- 
dulged in around the camp fires. The 
scene upon the stage was an exact repro- 
duction of the night scenes at camp. The 
fire, pine trees, tent, rustic benches, lan- 
terns and negligee appearance of the real 
life, were reproduced upon the stage. All 
•the college bo*'s were present and their 
superior and leader in all affairs of the 
camp life, presided. The stage was lighted 
by the camp lanterns, and the scene opened 
with the roll call. The boys taking various 
icharacteristic names. 

Miss Cote’s sketch, “Mrs. McFogerty’s 
Ghost,” followed the college camp scene. 
Miss Meade playing the grief stricken sup- 
posed widow. Miss Cote played the dual 
role of “Society Woman” and “Irish Serving 
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Maid.” Mr. Arthur R. Ryan lent the neces- 
sary sepulchral voice to the wax figure. All 
played their parts very acceptably. 

On Saturday morning a party of about 
fifty had a pleasant bicycle run to the grove 
north of the State Normal school, Platts- 
burgh, where they partook of refreshments 
and returned to Cliff Haven in time for 
lunch. 

Saturday evening was devoted to another 
impromptu entertainment, as popular and 
successful, and arranged by the Rev. Tal- 
bot Smith. Those artists who lent their 
talents were as follows: Miss Irene Dun- 

phy, of New York, played three selections 
from the “Wizard of the Nile,” and the 
“Highwayman.” “The Old Oaken Bucket” 


and “The Harp That Once Through Tara’s 
Halls,” were sung in a quartette, of whom 
Misses E. H. Power and Kathrine Kee- 
nan, both of Philadelphia, and Rev. Dr. 
Talbot Smith and Arthur R. Ryan, of New 
York, made up the harmony of voices. Miss 
Keenan sang a “Lullaby” song for a solo. 
Mr. Dempsey, of New York, sang “A 
Dream.” Miss Cote gave a unique reading 
of her own composition, entitled, “Mrs. 
Flaherty’s Pink Tea.” Mr. Arthur R. Ryan 
told “A part of the story of his life.” Miss 
Agnes Kelly, of Philadelphia, was the ac- 
companist of the evening. 

The grand hop Friday evening at the 
Champlain Club was a characteristic suc- 
cess. 


THIRD WEEK. 


Sunday , July 24 . — The Rt. Rev. J. S. 
Michaud, Bishop of Burlington, Vt., was 
to have officiated at Pontifical High Mass, 
but owning to unexpected business, he was 
compelled to remain at home. The cele- 
brant of the mass was Rev. Thos. McMill- 
an, C. S. P., of New York; deacon Rev. 
James Baxter, of Boston ; and subdeacon, 
Rev. James P. Fagan. S. J..New York City. 

Sermon by Rev. James P. Kiernan. 

The Rev. Janies P. Kiernan, of Roches- 
ter, preached the sermon, an abstract of 
which is as follows — he took for his text, 
the words of St. Paul to the Philippians: 
“For all seek the things that are their own, 
not the things that are Jesus Christ’s.” II. 
21. The leading thought in his sermon was 
to show that the consistent Christian must 
not be satisfied with his profession of faith, 
but must in detail look after the interests of 
Jesus Christ. 

“What is meant by interest in a worldly 
sense? Is it not the anxiety we feel for the 
success of an undertaking, and do we not 
put forth our best endeavor to obtain suc- 
cess? Science has its meetings, its asso- 
ciations, its conventions. Its interests are 
looked after by prominent and learned men. 
Every new discovery is written up in the 
newspapers and heralded over the tele- 
graphic wires. Politics has its votaries. So 
absorbing is the interest taken by some men 
in politics that they sacrifice their homes 
and the comfort of their families in order to 


obtain positions. Rich men form their syn- 
dicates and poor men their labor associa- 
tions in every part of the country. Rail- 
roads, coal mines, business houses, in fact, 
every branch of trade, is vigilant in its own 
particular interest. Every individual you 
meet shows that he has an all absorbing in- 
terest in something. * * * The devil has 
his interests in the world. He has been al- 
lowed to set up his kingdom here and leaves 
nothing undone to advance the interests of 
that kingdom. He has his agents every- 
where. Some are unseen spirits who ply 
their unholy avocation in season and out of 
season. Sometimes our fellowmen lend 
themselves to his unholy agency.” 

The preacher then spoke at some length 
on the interests of Jesus Christ. He com- 
pared a Christian in the service of his Mas- 
ter to the soldier in the service of his coun- 
try. He showed that in either case a man 
is a traitor to the cause unless he be faith- 
ful to his trust. The interests of Christ may 
be found in the three great departments, 
viz., the Church triumphant, the Church suf- 
fering. and the Church militant. These 
points were fully developed, after which he 
briefly explained some of the motives that 
should urge the Christian to an unselfish 
service in promoting the interests of Christ 
He should not lose sight of the words of 
our blessed Lord found in St. Luke: “He 
that is not with Me, is against Me, and he 
that gathereth not with Me, scattereth.” 
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LEGAL QUESTIONS OF GENERAL 
INTEREST. 

Abstract of Five Lectures by Miss K. E. 

.Hogan, Assistant Lecturer to the 

Women's Law Class at the University 

of the City of New York, at io o'clock, 

A. M. 

WOMEN BEFORE THE LAW. 

Monday , July 25 . — Among savages the 
wife is stolen from the father or bought. 
The custom of buying the wife prevailed at 
some stage of civilization among the 
Greeks, Romans, Gauls and Hindoos, as 
well as among the ancient Hebrews. The 
people of India represent an arrested de- 
velopment. They reached their present 
state of civilization thousands of years ago, 
and have never since changed. Woman’s 
marriage age among the Hindoos is be- 
tween eleven and fourteen. Their widows 
do not remarry. 

China resembles India in the changeless 
character of its civilization, but the women 
of Japan, as well as the men, are advancing 
rapidly. 

The Greeks were among the first people 
who, instead of selling their daughters, gave 
a marriage portion with them. They were 
also the first people who gave the women 
the right to apply for divorce equally with 
the men. The Romans always treated their 
women with confidence and respect. 

As the study of jurisprudence advanced, 
the legal restrictions which were at first 
placed on women gradually relaxed until 
finally it reached a point which compares 
favorably with modern law on the subject. 

ihe decline of Roman power and great- 
ness was from within. Masters of the world 
and overwhelmed with riches, they adopted 
the luxurious manners of the conquered 
Orient. The ancient virtues quite disap- 
peared. Nothing but a mad scramble for 
power and pleasure remained. They had 
no strength left with which to drive back 
the hardy invaders from the North and so 
fell. The Goths and Vandals respected 
women. During the Feudal period, women 
were only safe when under protection. 
Chivalry was established for the protection 
of women who were without male friends 
strong enough to deter an enemy. 

Christianity which had appeared under 
the emperors, now persecuted, now favored, 


was also adopted by the Barbarians and 
slowly worked out its mission among them. 
Under its influence marriage was raised to 
its ancient dignity and divorce prohibited. 
By the Feudal system, we mean the tenure 
of landholding, which prevailed over all Eu- 
rope during the Middle Ages. 

According to this svstem, the tenant held 
his land from the lord on condition of ren- 
dering military services for the latter when- 
ever called on. As women could not ren- 
der military service, they were not per- 
mitted to hold land. The dead man’s prop- 
erty had to go to the male heir, no matter 
how distant the relationship. It was under 
this system that what is known as the Mar- 
ried Woman’s Law also grew up. A sum- 
mary of these laws is as follows : 

1. The wife owes absolute obedience to 
her husband, except in the commission of 
serious offences against the law. 

2. Her personal property becomes his 
absolutely on marriage, and he may dispose 
of it as he sees fit. 

3. The husband is entitled to the rents 
and profit of her real property during his 
life. 

4. The wife cannot make a valid con- 
tract. 

5. The children are declared the father’s, 
and in case of separation to him is accorded 
the guardianship. 

6. The wife’s earnings belong absolutely 
to the husband. 

These rules of the common law of Eng- 
land were introduced into this country at its 
settlement, but all, or nearly all of them 
have been changed by statute. These laws 
have also been changed in England, though 
possibly not to the same extent as here. 

Miss Hogan gave many interesting ac- 
counts of the various nationalities and their 
stand concerning the woman as a lawyer. 

WILLS AND INTESTATE SUCCESSION. 

Tuesday, July 26 . — One of the burning 
questions of the day is. “What right has a 
man to say what shall become of his prop- 
erty after death?” 

It is held by many that a man may use his 
wealth as he sees fit during life, but that 
from the grave he should not presume to 
control it. 

However, men do control it from the 
grave, and always have done so. Our busi- 
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ness, therefore, is to discuss the laws con- 
cerning wills, to point out how a valid will 
should be made, and to indicate clearly the 
pitfalls into which careless will-makers are 
apt to fall. 

First, as to a valid will. In New York, 
the law requires that a wi.i should be writ- 
ten, that it should be subscribed and ac- 
knowledged by the testator, in the presence 
of two witnesses, that the witnesses should 
sign in the presence of each other and of 
the testator. At time of signing, witnesses 
must also give their residences, under pen- 
alty of $50 fine. 

Real property goes at once to the heir or 
devisee, but personalty is held for one year. 
This is to give time for the payment and 
collection of debts. 

A non-cupative will is an oral will. It is 
valid if made by a soldier or sailor in ac- 
tual service. 

A holograph is a will entirely written by 
the testator. It is good if the formalities of 
signing, acknowledging and witnessing 
have been complied with. 

It is well for a testator to know that 
there are some things which he may not 
do. For example ; : 

1. A man cannot bar his wife’s dower 
rights. 

2. Bequests to charities cannot exceed 
one-half of testator’s estate, if there be a 
husband, wife, child or parent living. 

3. A bequest to a charity must have been 
made at least six days before death. 

4. Real property may be held only during 
two lives in being and twenty-one years. 

5. Persons under age cannot will real es- 
tate. 

INTESTATE SUCCESSION. 

1. The real property of an intestate goes 
to the heir. The heirs are, child, father, 
mother, collaterals. 

2. The personal property goes one-third 
to the widow, the rest to the children. 

3. If no children, one-half to widow, re- 
mainder to next of kin. 

4. If no child, parent, brother or sister, 
niece or nephew, the widow takes all. 

DEEDS AND MORTGAGES. 

Wednesday , July 27 . — A contract is an 
agreement between two or more persons to 
do, or not to do, a certain thing. Contracts 
may be oral or written. 


A deed is a contract by which title to real 
property is transferred from one person to 
another. A deed must be written, signed, 
sealed and delivered. 

In New York it must also be acknowl- 
edged and recorded. The deed is valid be- 
tween the parties from the moment of de- 
livery. The recording is for the protection 
of future purchasers. 

The four requisites of a deed, are : 

1. Parties. 

2. Subject matter. 

3. Assent. 

4. Consideration. 

The parties must be of legal age (21 in 
this state) and of sound mind. The sub- 
ject matter must be in existence. The as- 
sent or agreement of the parties must be 
complete. The consideration must be 
something valuable in law, a moral consid- 
eration will not hold 

It' is also important to know that in a 
deed, the consideration must be expressed, 
unless it were natural love and affection, as 
a transfer of real estate from father to 
child. 

The consideration may, however, be 
merely nominal, as “For one dollar and 
other valuable consideration.” In New 
York mortgages are recorded for the same 
reason as deeds, to give notice to future en- 
cumbrances. A second mortgagee who has 
recorded his claim has precedence over a 
previous one who failed to have his mort- 
gage recorded. 

A full covenant warranty deed is an as- 
surance on the part of the granter that he 

has : 

1. Legal title. 

2. Right to convey. 

3. No encumbrances, except as specified. 

4. Quiet possession. 

5. Further assurance. 

The important word in a deed is grant. 
The word heir is not necessary in this state. 

Lease signifies granting the use of prop- 
erty for a specified time. An oral lease is 
good for one year only. A deed given to 
defraud creditors is good between the par- 
ties. 

Before taking a mortgage on real prop- 
erty, it is well to search the records care- 
fully to discover if there are any claims 
against it. The following are liens : 
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i. Taxes. 

2 Purchase money mortgages. 

3. Judgments. 

4. Assessments. 

5. Mortgages. 

6 Partnership debts. 

7. Mechanics's liens. 

8. Dower. 

NEGOTIABLE PAPER. 

Thursday, July 28 . — Commercial paper 
is a general term for bills, notes and 
checks, intended to circulate as money. The 
use of paper instead of coin as a medium of 
exchange is quite modern. Bills of ex- 
change were used in Europe about the mid- 
dle of the 13th century. They were at first 
merely letters from money lenders in one 
country to acquaintances, also money lend- 
ers in another, requesting the latter to pay 
bearer a certain sum mentioned in the let- 
ter. It was done to avoid the trouble and 
danger of traveling abroad with a large 
amount of gold and silver. 

Promissory notes came later, possibly 
about the middle of the 17th century. Nei- 
ther notes nor bills were negotiable at com- 
mon law, but have been made so by statute. 
A bill of exchange has been called an 
order from a bank to a bank. The maker, 
Bank of England, say, sends an order to a 
New York bank requesting the latter to 
pay the person named in the bill a certain 
amount of money. The person named, the 
drawer, takes the bill to the New York 
bank where the word accepted is written 
across it. The bill is then negotiable by en- 
dorsement, just as is a promissory note. 
Only two parties are necessary in making a 
promissory note, it is usual to insert the 
words “for value received.” To make it 
negotiable, the payee endorses it, and each 
subsequent holder does the same before 
passing it to the next. If at maturity, the 
bank refuse payment, the endorsers are no- 
tified in reverse order until the maker is 
reached. If the maker cannot pay, the en- 
dorsers are liable, but the holder need not 
sue them in the order of endorsing. He 
may select any one of them, of course se- 
lecting first the one most likely to pay. Bill 
or note must be presented at maturity, oth- 
erwise the endorsers are not held, 


Negotiable paper passes between hus- 
band and wife, just as between strangers. 
There are two kinds of banks, savings and 
deposit. In the latter, funds are deposited 
which, as a rule, draw no interest, the bank 
paying it out on checks of depositor. The 
bank is compensated by the use of the mon- 
ey for a longer or shorter time. 

INSURANCE. 

Friday, July 29. — Insurance, like com- 
mercial paper, is modern. First authentic 
account of insurance at Barcelona, about 
1430. Only maritime at first. It was no 
doubt at first a mere wager. About 1700 
we hear of fire insurance in England. Fire 
insurance is strictly an indemnity, the com- 
pany will make good an actual loss. A man 
may insure his house for anv amount he 
pleases, but on its destruction by fire, the 
company will pay only to the amount of the 
damage done. The company, in adjusting 
a claim, cannot set up the defence of con- 
tributory negligence. Conflagrations are 
generally caused by some one’s negligence, 
and it is to protect one’s self against the 
consequences of such negligence that people 
insure. 

In life insurance the case is different. A 
man may insure his life for any amount, 
and in any number of companies, and on his 
death the beneficiaries will get the full 
amount for which he was insured. Life in- 
surance seems to be a most reasonable form 
of investment, and most prudential for 
those who have others dependent on them. 
The law looks favorably on life insurance. 
It permits a debtor to pay premiums 
annually to the amount of $500. The bene- 
ficiary has the sole right to the money re- 
ceived on a life policy. Creditors cannot 
seize it. Any fraud or falsehood in answer- 
ing questions may invalidate a policy. An 
absence of seven years, not accounted for, 
raises legal presumption of death. The 
company must then pay the policy if the 
premiums have been regularly paid. 

In an accident, the reading is that the 
death must have been external, violent and 
accidental. This has been held to cover 
death by illuminating gas. One person may 
take out a policy on the life of another if he 
has insurable interest in the life of the other. 
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THE LITERATURE OF FINLAND. 

Abstract of Two Lectures by Mrs. Fran- 
ces Rolph Hayward, Formerly Lec- 
turer on Forensic Oratory at the Cin- 
cinnati Law School. 

I. — THE FINNS AND THEIR LITERATURE. 

Monday Evening, luly 2 5. — After a few 
introductory remarks, Mrs. Hayward gave 
briefly the enthology of this ancient people, 
pointing out their Asiatic origin and the 
different opinions as to the time of their ad- 
vent into Europe. 

The philology of the Finns is classed by 
scholars with the Turanian group. A mem- 
ber of the great Mongoloid family, it stands 
nearest the ancient Aryan and is regarded 
as the connecting link between these two 
great families. 

Their mythology is especially interest- 
ing. Among all the Mongoloid nations no 
other mythology so closely resembles the 
Aryan. The chief difference lies in the re- 
markable belief of the Finns regarding the 
Word. Strength was but the outflow of 
wisdom, the perfection of which lay with 
Ukko, the chief of the Finnish Deities, who 
was above all others the giver of Word or 
wisdom, and who possessed the creative 
word by which he brought into existence 
the world. 

Throughout the epic the heroes are con- 
stantly in search of the lost word, or — 
knowledge once possessed — and evidently 
thought to have been forfeited through 
wrong-doing. 

‘’Hast thou found the long lost Wisdom?” 
* * * * 

“I have found of words a hundred.” 
“Found the lost words of the Master.” 
Wainamoinen. the Finnish hero, was the 
most powerful, because he was the wisest. 
He takes part in the formation of the 
world with his celestial mother, Ilmatar, 
'after the duck has laid the primitive divine 
egg from which the world was formed. This 
myth is identical with the Chinese legend, 
which has hitherto been supposed to be pe- 
culiar to the Hindoos, Chinese, Persian and 
Phoenician people. 

The Finns had an exalted idea of the 
Deity. Ukko is addressed as Creator of all 
things, omniscient and merciful. 


“O, be praised, thou God of Mercy, 

Let me praise thee, my Creator.” 

Some of the lines of the Kalevala reveal 
their moral code, which bears a striking re- 
semblance to the Decalogue, and clearly 
evidence a belief in future punishment. 

Hisi is the chief of the Finnish devils, 
and is held responsible for all the misfor- 
tunes of the race. 

The ancient manners and customs of the 
Finns, as well as their language, have been 
preserved by the rustic people, some of 
whom are found today in the districts of 
Archangel, beyond the boundary of Fin- 
land, and also on the eastern banks of the 
Volga, with their manners and customs un- 
changed from the earliest times. 

Their poetry has been handed down by 
,the Runolainen or minstrels, who form a 
sort of sacred order. Their folk-lore has 
three marked characteristics: A high 

idealism, which colors their verse and 
makes it so striking a contrast with the 
sensualism of the folk-lore of so many other 
nations; their magic, which far surpasses 
,that related in the legends of any other peo- 
ple, and, a tinge of melancholy, which 
marks much of their verse, especially their 
ballads and lyrics. 

A modern writer on Finnish poetry says : 
“It is so deeply pregnated with the best hu- 
man feelings, and so beautiful in its sim- 
plicity, that many of its lyrics would be a 
gem in the greatest poet’s crown.” 

THE KALEVALA. 

Tuesday Evening, July 26 . — The subject 
of Mrs. Hayward’s second lecture was the 
Kalevala, the great epic poem of Finland. 
Rescued from literary oblivion by the inde- 
fatigable labors of two Finnish physicians, 
Zacharius Topelius and Elias Lonrot. The 
difficult task of its rendition into English 
was reserved for an American physician. 
Dr. John Martin Crawford, of Cincinnati. 

The epic was not written even in the 
Finnish language until sixty years ago, 
having been handed down by the voice of 
minstrels from generation to generation. 
Admitted by Max Muller to be contempo- 
rary with the Iliad, and nearly, if not quite 
its equal, it stands as one of the great lit- 
erary monuments of the world. Emerging 
from dark ages, it takes its place by the 
consent of scholars among the national ep- 
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ics. As the Iliad relates the contests be- 
tweeen the Greeks and Trojans, so the Kal- 
evala tells of the contests between the 
Finns and Laps, whose enmity to one an- 
other is thought to have existed before the 
Finns left their Asiatic home. 

The great Finnish heroes are Lemmen- 
kaincn, Ilmerinen, and the great bard of 
the earth, Wainamoinen, a sort of demi-god, 
who entered the world a full grown man 
and was the first to fertilize the earth. He 
was the ruler and protector of his people, 
but in a weak moment sacrificed them for 
his own interest, by promising to secure to 
Lapland the Sampo, regarded as the talis- 
man of success to the possessor, and Fin- 
land was no longer blessed with peace and 
plenty. Typical of the ancient religion, he 
takes his departure in a magic boat of his 
creation in the last song of the great epic — 
added, it is supposed, or at least a part of it, 
in the early Christian era — to make way for 
•the infant King, born of the Virgin Mari- 
atta, who is to supplant him and become 
the king of Kalevala. 

All the acting characters in the Kalevala 
are powerful magicians, but there is a dif- 
ference that should be carefully noted in 
the magic of Wainamoinen and that of the 
Tartars and Mongolians. Wainamoinen v s 
magic is exercised against moral and physic- 
al evil and is clearly connected with a 
knowledge of the highest truths. The fail- 
ure to exercise his magic is a consequence of 
presumption, relying on his own strength 
rather than his Creator’s. 

With the other heroes of the epic, 
Wainamoinen wooes the Lapland maidens, 
but is ever an unsuccessful lover ; and the 
beautiful Aino chooses death, rather than 
wed the aged hero. 

The esoteric meaning of the poem is full 
of spiritual beauty. The key that unlocks 
many of its mysteries is the evident trace of 
a fragmentary knowledge of primitive 
truth. The harp silent until laid at the 
feet if its creator, who alone was able to 
bring forth the wealth of music written be- 
neath its strings. The wedding feast fore- 
shadowing the marriage of the Christ King 
with his people, as foretold in the ancient 
prophecies, and the final triumph of good 
over evil. 

Throughout the lecture Mrs. Hayward 


interspersed recitations illustrating the 
dramatic power of the verse, its ideal pur- 
ity and artistic finish. 

Mrs. Hayward gave some exquisite ster- 
eopticon views of the Finns and their meth- 
ods and manners of living. She has a very 
pleasing and melodious voice, and her read- 
ing of the various passages of the famous 
epic of the Finland, the Kalevala, was in- 
deed very dramatic and inspiring. The 
reputation Mrs. Hayward bears as an elo- 
cutionist is not confined to her own city or 
province but is known throughout the coun- 
try. Mrs. Hayward possesses rare talent 
both as a platform orator and as an elocu- 
tionist. 

REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN OF 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH— WOM- 
EN OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 

Abstract of Two Lectures by Mrs. D. J. 

O’Mahoney, Lawrence, Mass. 

Wednesday Evening, July 27 . — In intro- 
ducing Mrs. O’Mahoney, Father Mullany 
referred to her change of name since she 
last lectured to a Summer School audience, 
when, at the first session in New London, 
she had given them a fine lecture as Miss 
Katharine A. O’Keeffe. 

Mrs. O’Mahoney, giving first a definition 
of education, asserted that the Catholic 
Church cannot fail to recommend it to all her 
children irrespective of sex, since God has 
endowed both man and woman with mental 
faculties which it is the duty of each one to 
develop. . The Church, ever since the Di- 
vine fiat. “Go teach all nations,” has con- 
tinued in the fulfillment of her mission, and 
while realizing that the heavenly science 
alone is essential, has given a generous en- 
couragement to all the others as well. She 
gleaned irom pagan culture what was pur- 
est and best, and ere long, all the arts and 
all the sciences became the hand maidens 
of religion. Everywhere possible she has 
founded schools, colleges, universities for 
secular as well as religious training, not 
alone for men, but for women, recognizing 
that intellectual development is a right of 
personality, not of sex. 

A careful student of education, and of 
intellectual development, is amused at the 
unwarranted assumption of our day on the 
subject, particularly regarding woman’s 
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place, seeing in the best types of the “New 
Woman," only the same old woman whose 
intellectual endowments the Church has al- 
ways known and encouraged. 

From the moment of the humble hand- 
maiden’s reply, “Be it done unto me accord- 
ing to Thy Word," and her sublime co- 
operation in our Redemption, woman’s 
place in the Church has been most impor- 
tant, as is seen even from the Apostolic 
days, when St. Paul, St. John, and others, 
wrote appreciatively of woman’s work. Sev- 
eral saints of that period were then cited as 
of a high order of culture. 

The times and writings of the early 
Christian Fathers were next referred to and 
eloquent tributes given to a number of wom- 
en saints, renowned for their high liter- 
ary attainments, among them St. Cather- 
ine of Alexandria, the patroness of educa- 
tion, science, philosophy and eloquence, in 
all of which she excelled. The famous clas- 
sical school, held at the palace of St. Mar- 
cella in Rome, under the patronage of Pope 
Damasus, and the teachings of St. Jerome, 
was described, as were also the great Ital- 
ion Universities, Bologna, Pavia, Padua, 
which have always been open to women, 
both as students and teachers, several in- 
stances being quoted, affording thus a 
striking contrast to Protestant England. 

The lecturer then turned to other coun- 
tries, citing many brilliant examples from 
‘Ireland, France, Spain, Germany and Eng- 
land ; in all of which she showed the high 
order of culture for both sexes under the 
leadership of the Church. 

The adverse conditions under which 
Catholics have labored in England. Ireland 
and America from the time of the Reforma- 
tion, until more recent years, was ex- 
plained. after which the more propitious 
circumstances of the present time were de- 
scribed — circumstances which promise to 
give the Catholic women of the future as 


generous opportunities for the higher edu- 
cation as they enjoyed in the past, when 
their record will be equally glorious. 

THE WOMEN OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 

Thursday Evening , luly 28. — Mrs. O’Ma- 
honey ’s second lecture: 

Although this is called “Woman’s Cen- 
tury," it is also man’s century, since their 
influences are mutual, and their interests 
identical. 

Here and there on history’s pages stand 
out a few strikingly brilliant examples ; but 
it is the ordinary, every day woman whose 
influence extends into all the relations of 
humanity. Nowhere does woman wield a 
stronger, better, nobler influence than in 
America. No country owes her more of 
what is best in social institutions, and the 
beliefs that govern conduct. 

America’s noble womanhood has been 
well exemplified in the women who have 
been called out from private life to stand 
beside their husbands in the highest posi- 
tions in the land, as the women of the 
White House. They have been potent ad- 
juncts to their husband’s popularity, and 
have exercised a most helpful influence upon 
their lives. The hundred years and more 
of domestic life in the official home of 
America’s chief executive have added much 
to our country’s glory at home and abroad. 

Excellent portraits of the presidents and 
of their wives, as also of the White House 
and the Capitol, were shown during the lec- 
ture, each accompanied by brief sketches, 
which necessarily introduced a number of 
interesting incidents connected with the 
history of the United States. Eloquent 
tributes were given to the different women, 
and the assertion was well proved that 
America has reason to be proud of them all, 
from Martha Washington to Ida McKinley. 

Mrs. O’Mahoney has been thorough in 
her research and gave a learned discourse 
on both evenings. 


INCIDENTS AND SOCIAL EVENTS OF THE THIRD WEEK. 


Monday afternoon a bicycle ride was in- 
dulged in by a large party, headed by the 
reverend president. Father Lavelle. 

The impromptu entertainment of Monday 
evening was another added success to the 
many already achieved in this line. Miss 


M. McMahon, of Boston, opened tne pro- 
gram by playing “Tarantelle," Miss E. H. 
Power, of Philadelphia, sang, “Mignon" 
and “Because I Love You." 

The Rev. Father Mullany entertained the 
audience with some of his spontaneous wit- 
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ticisms. Following Father Mullany came 
Miss K. Keenan, of Philadelphia, who sang 
in “Happy Days,” and “Two Marionettes.” 
Then came Prof. Arthur Dundon, of Nor- 
mal college, New York City, with one of his 
good humorous stories entitled, “The Par- 
rot’s Story, or My Lost Inheritance.” The 
concluding numbers of the program was a 
song entitled, “Maggie Darling, Now Good 
Bye,” and selections by Mr. A. R. Ryan. 

A straw ride, in which some fifty or sixty 
of the ladies and gentlemen indulged, 
took place Tuesday evening. The party rode 
to West Chazy and back, having refresh- 
ments served at the leading hotel of the vil- 
lage. All enjoyed themselves. 

A very interesting and exciting ball game 
took place upon the campus between a 
picked nine from Plattsburgh and the Rev. 
Dr. Talbot Smith’s college camp. 

The euchre party given at the Rochester 
Cottage on Thursday evening was a brilliant 
social success. The decorations of the cot- 
tage were in good taste and very beautify- 
ing in effect. Ferns and pine branches en- 
hanced the backgound to the huge bouquets 
interspersed throughout the parlors and ver- 
andas, and Chinese lanterns were strung all 
around the large lower veranda, which was 
draped with various sizes of American flags. 
The tables were in sections, there being such 
a large crowd. Those whe were unable to 
play sat in easy chairs in front of the cot- 
tage upon the lawn and enjoyed the bright 
scene upon the veranda. There were four 
prizes given, and the winners were Miss Ida 
Barrett, New York City, first prize; Miss 
Anna Cleary, New York City, second prize; 
Mr. F. H. Foy, of Montreal, third prize ; and 
Miss Gertrude Doyle, of New York City, 
fourth prize. Refreshments were served 
after the euchre, during which time Mr. 
Dempsey, of New York, sang “Whisper, 
and I Shall Know,” and Miss M. Cote, of 
New York, read the “Bugle Song” from 
Tennyson, and gave as an encore, “Archie 
Dean.” 

The Rev. James P. Kiernan, of Rochester, 
was the genial and kindly host. His work 
was reading rules, looking after the win- 
ners and giving out the prizes, and he ac- 
quitted himself of his duties in his ever 
pleasing and gracious manner. Father 
Kiernan is a royal host. 


The ball game on the Summer School 
grounds Friday afternoon between a nine 
from Dr. Talbot Smith’s College camp and 
a team from Plattsburgh resulted in a vic- 
tory for Plattsburgh by a score of io to 9. 

Saturday evening a theatrical perform- 
ance was given at the Auditorium, compris- 
ing a sketch entitled “A Cup of Tea,” in 
which Miss Cote, Mr. Madden, Mr. Castles, 
Mr. McMahon and Mr. Ryan formed the 
cast. The curtain raiser was a repetition of 
the camp scene of Dr. Talbot Smith’s col- 
lege camp. 

THE ALUMNAE AUXILIARY ASSOCIATION. 

The first public meeting of the Alumnae 
Auxiliary Association of the session of ’98 
was held Wednesday, July 27, at 10:30 a. m. 
The Rev. James Kiernan, of Rochester, 
Moderator of the Association, presided. 
Owing to personal illness, Miss Helena T. 
Goessmann, the president, was unable to at- 
tend. After a short speech, explaining the 
object of the Association, its inception, and 
progress, Father Kiernan called upon the 
President of the Summer School to make 
the address. 

Father Lavelle protrayed in most encour- 
aging terms the optimistic view which he 
holds of the S. S., and showed how the A. 
A. A. is capable of promoting its highest in- 
tellectual growth. He spoke of how the ad- 
ministration had always aimed to bring to 
the School the highest talent which neces- 
sarily would imply the highest remunera- 
tion. The Association, in the endowment, 
in future years, of chairs in literature and 
history, would certainly relieve the burden 
of the expenses of these courses. He fa- 
vored the establishment of local organiza- 
tions in each city and showed how this could 
be accomplished and of what good they 
would be productive. He expressed his be- 
lief that past work of the Association evi- 
denced much success in the future; that it 
was an established fact, bound to succeed. 
Father Mullany spoke enthusiastically of the 
work done and what a large field there was 
yet to be reached, and what could be done by 
each member becoming a missionary in the 
cause, bringing in new members and interest- 
ing those who knew not of the S. S. cause. 
The following ladies told what had been 
done or promised what would be accom- 
plished in their various centers: Miss von 
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Groll and Miss Wills, of Boston; Miss 
Smith, of Plattsburgh ; Mrs. Hayward, of 
Cincinnati ; Mrs. Walsh, of Covington ; Miss 
Cremins, of New York; Miss Russell, of 
Waterbury; Miss Loony, of Buffalo. 

The second business meting of the Alum- 
nae Association was held July 29, at 11:30, 
Father Kiernan, of Rochester, presiding. Re- 
ports were read by Miss Burke, secretary, 
and Miss McIntyre, treasurer, which were 
of great interest to all. The question dis- 
cussed at the meeting was How the Alum- 
nae could best reach those not already in- 
terested in the Summer School. Valuable 
practical suggestions were given by Mr. 
Warren Mosher, Secretary of the Summer 
School, and also by some members present. 

A committee was appointed to nominate of- 
ficers for the ensuing year, and also to de- 
vise nlans for furthering the organization. 
The following ladies constitute the commit- 
tee: Miss Rourke, Miss Burke, Miss Ger- 
trude McIntyre, Miss A. Wallace. Mrs. 
bonesteel, Miss Anna Murray, Miss F. 
Lynch. Miss von Groll, Miss Lavelle, Miss 
Hagerty, Miss Looney, Miss Wills, Miss 
Russell, Miss Ducey, Miss Mary O’Brien, 
Mrs. O’Mahoney, Mrs. Hayward, Mrs. 
Walsh, Mrs. Mosher, Miss Kemp. Miss 
Power. Mrs. Sullivan, Miss Casey Mrs. Kel- 
heifer. 

ALUMNAE MEETING. 

Tuesday, August 2, 11:30 a. m . — A meet- 
ing of the Alumnae Association took place 
and the following business was transacted : 

The nominating committee of the Alum- 
nae Auxiliary met Aug. 1, at 5 p. m., with Rev. 
Father Kiernan as chairman of the meeting. 
Nominations of officers and directors to be 
elected the following day were made 

The committee on printing was author- 
ized to have printed and to issue cards of ad- 
mission to all members and directors. Cards 

FOURTH 

Sunday, July 31 . — Solemn Pontifical 

High Mass was celebrated by the Rt. Rev. 
John M. Farley, Coadjutor Bishop of the 
Archdiocese of New York. He was as- 
sisted by the Rev. Dean Edward McKenna, 
of New York, as assistant priest; Rev. 
James P. Kiernan, of Rochester, N. Y., and 
Rev. H. T. Henry, of Philadelphia, Pa., as 


of admission may be had only on applica- 
tion to the treasurer. All funds collected by 
directors and officers should be forwarded 
to the treasurer. It was also voted and 
passed that all directors report in writing to 
the Moderator three times a year before No- 
vember, February and May 1. All reports 
should embody an account of progress made 
between times and plans for the future. The 
election of officers and directors of the A. A. 

A. resulted as follows: 

The report of the nominating committee 
was read and acted upon. Miss Helena T. 
Goessmann, President; Miss Elizabeth A. 
Cronyn, First Vice-President; Miss Mary 
Burke, Secretary; Miss Gertrude McIntyre, 
Treasurer, were re-elected by acclamation to 
hold office for the ensuing year. Miss Anna 
Mitchell and Miss Mary Rourke were 
elected by ballot to act as second and third 
Vice-Presidents. 

The directors for the coming year are as 
follows: Miss Wallace, New York; Mrs. 

Bonesteel, Plattsburgh; Miss Looney, Buf- 
falo; Mrs. Lenihan, New York; Miss 
Loughlin, Long Island City; Mrs. Barry, 
New York; Miss Broderick, New York; 
Miss Russell, Waterbury; Miss Sweeney, 
Rochester; Miss Murray, New York; Miss 
Clare, Philadelphia; Miss Power, Philadel- 
phia; Mrs. O’Mahoney, Lawrence; Miss 
Ducey. Brooklyn ; Miss Hagerty, Brooklyn ; 
Miss Naughton, Brooklyn; Miss Lynch, 
New Haven; Miss Marlow, Boston; Mrs. 
Dr. Gavin, Boston ; Miss von Groll, Boston ; 
Mrs. Sullivan, Greenville, N. J. ; Miss M. 
Mullany, Syracuse; Miss Virgin, Provi- 
dence; Miss Gilligan, Albany; Miss Curtis, 
New York. 

It was suggested, voted and carried that 
the officers have the power to add from time 
to time to the Board of Directors at the 
semi-annual meeting. 

WEEK. 

Deacons of Honor. The Deacon of the 
Mass was the Rev. Wm. Quinn, of New 
York, and the Rev. J. Crowley, of Platts- 
burgh, Sub-deacon. Rev. M. J. Lavelle, 
president of the School was Master of 
Ceremonies. 

The choir rendered “Leonard's Mass in 

B, ” and the soloists were Miss Helen 
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O’Connell, soprano; Miss Mary Quirk, 
alto; Mr. Thomas Costello, Charles O’Ha- 
gen and Charles Quirk, basses. Miss E. 
Keith presided at the organ and directed 
the chorus. 

The sermon was preached by the Rev. C. 
E. Woodman, one of the famous pulpit ora- 
tors of the Paulist Fathers, of New York. 
The following is an abstract: 

Abstract of Sermon by Rev. C. E. Wood- 
man. 

Romans 6:23. “ The wages of sin is 

death. ” 

Holy scripture contains no plainer lesson 
than this, and the lesson is confirmed by 
history and by experience. It is as true now 
as it was at the commision of the first sin of 
all, when God said to our first parents : “In 
the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die. Remember, death was a new 
experience for them. While they may have 
witnessed decay and dissolution in the low- 
er orders of plant and animal life, they had 
never faced that awful reality with which 
we are so familiar. And in what guise did 
death come to them? Their second-born 
son lay dead by his own brother’s hand ! 
We try in vain to picture their grief and 
horror, their utter stupefaction and heart- 
breaking amazement. They had never seen 
death as we have seen it, and with all our 
familiarity with death, it is as awful still as 
when “a brother’s blood cried from the 
ground.” It is still death, the awful mys- 
tery, the most infinite of mysteries next to 
God Himself. 

We in our day have not the excuse of 
unfamiliarity that our first parents had. 
With us death is so common an experience 
that it begets in us almost that familiarity 
which breeds contempt. With all the team- 
ing millions now living on this earth, there 
are countless millions and millions more 
buried beneath its surface — departed breth- 
ren of our race. Whatever death may 
be for the rest of God’s creation, for 
us human beings, made in His image, with 
His ineffable gift of an immortal soul, it is 
the consequence of sin. “In the day that 
thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die.” 
It is an inevitable consequence. “Your sin 
shall find you out,” is as true now as when 
God first uttered it. The sinner may not 
realize this; he may whisper to his erring 


soul, “peace, peace,” when there is no 
peace ; but he can find no escape from the 
inevitable law : “As by one man sin came 

into this world, and by sin death ; so death 
hath passed upon all men, for all have 
sinned.” Whether the death be sharp and 
sudden, or loitering with leaden footsteps 
down the lingering valley of disease, it 
strikes down in the end every son of Adam. 

Vulnerant omnes, ultima nccat ' > — all the 
hours wound us, the last one kills. 

It is a perfectly natural consequence. 
There are, no doubt, such things as “spec- 
ial providences;” but for the vast majority 
of us death comes as the inexorable effect of 
a well known course. We speak with exag- 
gerated reverence of the “laws of nature.” 
What are they but the ordinances of God? 
Why should the laws of one part of His in- 
finite realm be more powerful than those of 
any other part? The laws of the moral 
world are by the same Maker, and are in- 
vested with the same authority and sanc- 
tion. Just as the man who trifles with the 
laws of his physical being must inevitably 
pay for it in the end; so he who disobeys 
the laws of the same God in the moral or- 
der must pay the price thereof, even to the 
uttermost farthing. God has no favorites. 
“He is no respecter of persons.” 

Knowing, as we do, its inexorable con- 
sequences, why do men commit sin? Many 
from a careless indifference, trusting that 
time will work their salvation. There is no 
moral agency about time. It is only the 
blind sequence of events. By itself time can 
save nothing and nobody. Many more from 
an ungovernable love for “the world, the 
flesh, and the devil,” trusting to a repent- 
ance at the hour of death. There is no 
more frightful risk than this. How is it 
with most men at death’s supreme mo- 
ment? The mind is obscure and confused; 
the heart troubled and distracted ; the soul 
heavy and inert ; the tongue stammering 
and failing; the memory entangled in the 
mazes of a sinful life. A real, true, valid 
contrition is well-nigh impossible in such 
a state. And if impossible, then what fol- 
lows? No miracle is wrought by death. It 
is a purely natural, physical act. “As the tree 
falls, so it lies.” It is the voice of our Di- 
vine Saviour Himself that tells us of the 
“undying worm,” of the “unquenchable 
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fire,” of the “outer darkness.” There is no 
room for over-confidence as to the here- 
after. Sin and punishment are bound to- 
gether by an indissoluble bond, both in this 
life and in the life to come. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE AND THE 
REFORMATION. 

Abstract of Five Lectures by the Rev. 

Hugh T. Henry, St. Charles Semi- 
nary, Overbrook, Pa. — 10:00 a. m. 

I. — A SUMMARY VIEW — CAUSES AND EFFECTS. 

Monday, August ist . — The lecturer de- 
clared that it was the purpose of the pres- 
ent series of lectures to take issue with the 
practically false impression which the lat- 
est work on English literature is apt to 
leave on the mind of the reader. This work 
is the “Modern English Literature,” writ- 
ten by Mr. Edmund Gosse, the eminent 
critic, and pubished this year. This writer 
concerns hiqiself alone with the evolution 
of English literature, and does not embar- 
rass himself with questions of biography, 
sociology, or unrelated criticism ; neither 
does he <nve illustrative extracts. The 400 
pages of his book may be considered quite 
a generous allowance of space for a mere 
study of “evolution.” What treatment does 
he give to the four names selected in the 
present course of lectures? The first name 
to be considered is that of Cardinal Fisher 
— a name inseparably associated with the 
evolution of that great department of liter- 
ature suggested by the word Homiletics. 
Modern Homiletics, in all the qualities that 
make it admirable — in its simplicity of dic- 
tion, in its modest use of figures of rhetoric, 
in its clearness and directness of phraseolo- 
gy, and in its tenderness and warmth, 
places in the forefront of its evolutionary 
history the stately figure of Bishop Fisher. 
The index of Mr. Gosse’s volume contains 
290 names, but not that of Fisher. In his 
text, Fisher is indeed named, but only as 
forming a slight portion of a sentence, and 
as an illustration of obsolete phraseology. 

Sir Thomas More is to form the theme 
of the third lecture. All his splendid part 
in the evolution of sociological and histor- 
ical literature in English is despatched in a 
part of a paragraph devoted to a questioning 
of the praise lavished on him by Hallam. 


Surrey received ampler notice, but as 
the custom is with philosophical analysts 
of our literature, he is so associated with 
Wyatt that we almost lose sight of the fact 
that to him is due the creation of the grand- 
est verse-form in our language. 

The last name is that of Southwell, the 
grand martyr and sweetest singer of the 
Songs of Sion. He might well be styled 
the father of English Sacred Poetry. 
Among all the 290 worthies mentioned by 
Mr. Gosse, his name is not found. Never- 
theless, his influence in the evolution of 
sacred verse must have been unassignably 
powerful, as will be shown in detail in the 
appropriate lecture. 

These four names should attract inter- 
ested attention even if presented in the 
meanest of guises. For apart from the fact 
that they are all fountain-heads of our 
modern literature, which they have illus- 
trated in almost all its higher departments 
of thought and expression ; apart from the 
fact that they are at once originators and 
elegant expositors of the styles they orig- 
inated, their names should be as romantic 
as any that fill the pages of the novelist. For 
all of them the vista of life closed in a sea 
of blood. All impressed themselves might- 
ilv on their own as well as on succeeding 
ages, all of them bore themselves with a 
courage in the midst of trials and suffer- 
ings, such as romancers feign in their nov- 
els — a courage that was almost a jaunty dis- 
regard of death. 

The lecturer gave a lengthy analysis of 
the present position of Catholic litterateurs 
in English, and from a retrospect of three 
centuries, drew an encouraging sketch of 
the prospect. The lecture abounded in crit- 
ical estimates of the latest historians of 
English literature. 

2. — THE BLESSED JOHN FISHER AND ENGLISH 
HOMILETICS. 

..Tuesday, August 2 . — The lecturer began 
with a sketch of the life of this learned and 
holy martyr, dwelling on his influence for 
good over the Countess of Richmond. Un- 
der his direction this pious Countess culti- 
vated an asceticism that to modern eyes 
would seem almost heroic. Fisher was for 
a long time in .»igh favor with Henry VIII. 
Consecrated and appointed bishop of 
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Rochester in 1504, he was afterwards of- 
fered other sees more attractive, wealthier 
and more renowned, but with a splendid 
love of poverty and humility, he refused the 
offers, declaring in sweet simplicity that his 
Church was his wife, and that he would 
never part with her because she was poor. 
Subsequently he fell into great disfavor 
with Henry for his active and unrelenting 
hostility to the divorce proceedings of that 
scrupulous king. Fisher’s was not a na- 
ture or a training to “palter with a feigned 
necessity.” 

Treating the incident of “The Holy Maid 
of Kent,” the lecturer criticised severely the 
assertions and omissions of the Encyclo- 
paedia Brittanica and quoted the cele- 
brated Protestant antiquary, Mr. Bruce, 
who considered it “Needless to dwell upon 
the manifest injustice and breach of consti- 
tutional form which distinguished the 
whole of Fisher’s trial in this matter.” The 
persecution of Fisher thus begun, hastened 
to its culmination. The lecturer spoke of 
the frequent misapprehension of historians 
and apologists who confound the Acts of 
Succession and Supremacy with the oaths 
accompanying these acts. The Act of Suc- 
cession was accompanied with an oath 
Which was practically an admission of the 
king’s supremacy in religion. Catholics 
who were not unwilling to accept an Act of 
Succession would nevertheless reasonably 
refuse to swear to its acceptance by an oath 
that had a scope not contemplated in the 
Act, a scope that anticipated practically the 
Act of Supremacy passed subsequently. 
The details of the trial and imprisonment 
of the Bishop, and of his execution, were 
described, and in connection with these, it 
was shown how the English martyrs veri- 
fied the saying that “The Lord loves a 
cheerful giver.” Their merry-heartedness 
is offensive to some Protestant historians. 
For his execution Fisher arrayed himself 
in unusual finery — not through vanity, but 
because it was the ceremony of his eternal 
marriage with the Lamb, and he would 
therefore put on his wedding garment for 
the marriage feast. More, in the same dread- 
ful moments, is full of quibs and apparent 
levity. By the eye of faith, these men saw 
in the road to the scaffold but the narrow 
path to Heaven; and they could not restrain 


their happiness. They were cheerful giv- 
ers of that which they had to give — fortune, 
ease, dignity and life itself. The lecturer 
thought that the books illustrating the his- 
tory of English literature might well make 
room for some such details of heroism in 
order that the dryness and dullness appar- 
ently inseparable from these books might be 
lifted away for an occasional brief moment. 

Although, by reason of the times in which 
he lived, Fisher was an eminent polemist, 
his influence on English literature, and his 
claim to high consideration at the hands of 
{critics, are based on the fact that he was 
the first grand exponent of English Homi- 
letics as the art is now known. What our 
literature has lost by the diversion of his 
talents from this congenial sphere to that 
of polemics, can only be surmised, but may 
well be much regretted. 

3. — THE BLESSED THOMAS MORE AND HISTORY. 

Wednesday , August 3 . — The lecturer ad- 
verted at the outset to the wondrous fore- 
sight af Fisher and More, who saw — what 
others did not — that in the oath of succes- 
sion, which was virtually an oath of su- 
premacy, lay a virtual denial of the Catholic 
faith. If any subsequent course of events 
could ever justify an unusual action or a 
disputed principle of action, certainly the 
course of the Reformation in Eng- 
land, whose first legal step was this oath 
enforcing the Act of Succession, must be 
considered as amply justifying the resis- 
tance even unto death, of Fisher and More, 
and must serve in their case as an instruc- 
tive illustration of their sterling Catholicity, 
of the sureness of an instinct born of a 
well-practiced faith, and of their finely ana- 
lytic cast of mind. All this has been seen 
in the case of the Blessed Fisher. His saint- 
ly life, his profound learning, his heroic 
death — these were but the story again to be 
told in speaking of the Blessed More. 

The lecturer took issue with the Rev. 
Mark Pattison for his assertion that “It is 
unfortunate for More’s reputation that he 
has been adopted as a champion of a party 
and a cause which is arrayed in hostility to 
the liberties and the constitution of his 
country.” It might be retorted that “liber- 
ties” signalized by the judicial murder of 
such a man as More should rather be 
termed the license of an intolerant fanati- 
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cism; and that a “constitution” introduced 
by a monster of murderous cruelty, as was 
the eighth Henry, and written in the blood 
of the finest of the “Merrie England” of 
olden days, was a constitution, in so far, 
not to be very proud of. 

The lecturer rehearsed the striking fea- 
tures of the life of Sir Thomas More, pay- 
ing special attention to those which illus- 
trated his sterling manliness and fearless- 
ness of royal power. His sweetness of dis- 
position, his merry-heartedness, his unpur- 
chasable honor, his strict justice, his pro- 
found learning, his saintly asceticism, his 
advocacy of the people against the imperious- 
ness of a Tudor — these formed very inter- 
esting matters for comment. 

Critical estimates by eminent authorities 
showed the position held by More in the 
history of English literature. 

Extracts were read by the lecturer in il- 
lustration of his peculiar excellences in the 
matter of thought and expression. Special 
attention was given to an analysis of the 
Utopia. 

4 . — THE EARL OF SURREY AND BLANK VERSE. 

Thursday, August 4 . — The Reformation 
changed the current of Bishop Fisher’s 
thoughts, and plunged into a sea of contro- 
versy talents and learning and an ascetic 
piety that would else have continued the il- 
lustrations he had before given to the world, 
of a very exceptional elegance and simplic- 
ity in homiletic style. The Blessed More 
was similarly drawn into the whirlpool of 
the same Reformer, won the same death 
and the same crown, but left our literature 
ever since sadly speculative as to its im- 
mense losses. For there was scarcely a de- 
partment of prose style which he did not 
touch and, touching, adorn. 

We shall find the same truth illustrated in 
the death of Father Southwell — that in 
England the Reformation wrought only evil 
to letters, as indeed it did in every land 
that felt the convulsions of religious strife 
and hate 

It may be conceded that the death of Sur- 
rey was not so immediately a result of the 
same malign influences. Nevertheless, it 
would seem that this influence was not 
wholly absent, even in the case of Surrey. 
The lecturer illustrated this contention at 


some little length, saying that he would pre- 
fer to minimize somewhat rather than in- 
vite controversy. He quoted the estimate 
of Surrey passed by Puttenham and by 
Brydges, and proceeded to show that their 
eulogy was not undeserved. The story of 
his life was a most romantic one. Highly 
gifted by nature, highly cultured by study, 
of a chivalrous spirit that was mediaeval in 
its fineness and disregard of self, and with 
a poetic expression as polished and rare as 
it was ingenious and unaffected — Surrey’s 
name is a name to conjure with in litera- 
ture. Born about the year 1517, he was the 
last victim of the blood-thirstiness of Hen- 
ry VIII. In his short lifetime he displayed 
rare abilities as a courtier, a soldier, a dip- 
lomat, a scholar, a poet. Dying, like Ly- 
cidas, before his prime, and even thus be- 
queathing to posterity a fame that will last 
as long as the story of English literature is 
rehearsed — what might he not have accom- 
plished in a lifetime completely rounded 
out? 

The lecturer paid much attention to the 
Blank Verse created by Surrey, as well as 
to the Sonnet-form, so highly cultivated by 
him. His other poetic forms and his ex- 
pression of the poetic temperament, were 
commented upon with high praise. The 
poetic illustrations were interesting and 
clearly intelligible — a rare enough feature 
of such illustrations when dating back more 
than three and a half centuries. 

5 — THE VENERABLE ROBERT SOUTHWELL. 

Friday, August 5. — To the student of lit- 
erature the name Southwell is synony- 
mous rather with sacred poet than with 
martyr. To the Catholic he is first and 
foremost a glorious martyr, who in very 
itruth “washed his robe in the blood of the 
Lamb.” To the philosophic observer of the 
evolution of our literature, he is a man who 
stood forth in an age frankly dedicated to 
the worship of strange gods, as the one 
grand singer of sacred things; a man that 
devoted all his talents in poetry to the same 
cause as that to which he had devoted all 
his being — the service of the true God. 

It is therefore a curious thing that pro- 
fessional historians and critics of the evolu- 
tion of our literature have not noted at 
length, or at least with an insistent index 
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finger, the startling appearances in such an 
age, of an elegant versifier who consecrated 
his exceptional talents solely to the Master 
who had lent them to him for high usury. 
In all of Taine’s four volumes — not a slight 
tract to journey through — is it not a strange 
thing that not a line records this startling 
phenomenon? Is it not strange that in all 
of Mr. Gosse’s 400 pages of evolutionary 
elaboration, his name does not appear? 
Neither does Prof. Courthope, in the re- 
cently published second volume of his His- 
tory of English Poetry devote a line to 
Southwell — although the 420 large pages of 
that volume are dedicated solely to the ‘‘Re- 
naissance and the Reformation” period. 
Chambers’ Encyclopaedia does not mention 
Southwell, while it gives 28 lines to George 
Herbert, whose religious verse does not 
mark an epoch, does not originate a style, 
as does that of Southwell. 

Giving but a brief sketch of his life, and a 
long estimate of his poetry, with illustrative 
excerpts, the lecturer placed the figure of 
the martyred Jesuit priest in vivid light be- 
fore his hearers. He attacked the ignorant 
and supercilious criticism passed on Father 
Southwell’s poetry by James Russell Low- 
ell. He quoted the high appreciation of 
Southwell by Dr. Grosart, a Protestant 
clergyman who had spent much care in ed- 
iting his poems. 

In concluding the course of lectures, the 
Jecturer drew the lesson of how inimical 
the Reformation was to literature. Brief as 
.the time allotted to the lectures was, and 
necessarily restricted as was their scope, 
they still showed four great departments of 
literature that suffered by the English Re- 
formation : Homiletic, represented by 

Bishop Fisher; History, by Sir Thomas 
More; Secular poetry, by Surrey; Reli- 
gious poetry, by Father Southwell. 

Rev. Father Henry certainly possesses 
that most necessary faculty of putting 
things clearly and surely. He is the typical 
college professor in his methods and gives 
due note to his students who are listening 
to and grasping the salient points of his 
pithy subjects. The Rev. Father has the 
easy manner, distinct, penetrating voice, 
and magnetic force, essential to his profes- 
sion. 


THE INFLUENCE OF IMAGINATION 
ON THE PRACTICAL AFFAIRS 
OF LIFE. 

Abstract of a Round Table Talk by Pro- 
fessor Arthur H. Dundon, Vice Presi- 
dent of New York City Normal 
School. 

Wednesday , August 3, 11:30 a. m . — The 
professor said that though the influence of 
the imagination in the fine arts is admitted- 
ly supreme, yet we seldom hear of this fac- 
ulty in its relation to the so-called minor 
things. Few of our books and hardly any 
of our lecturers show us the business side 
of the imagination, and hence we are left 
to infer that its presence must not be looked 
for among ordinary people in their contact 
with the world from day to day, but in 
those remote heights where our Dante, Mil- 
ton, Shakspeare sit enthroned. 

What I propose to do this morning is to 
show that the imagination has — 

First. A most powerful influence on 
language and through language on thought 
itself. 

Second. That it shapes and controls our 
conduct, meaning thereby, our attitude to- 
wards our neighbors and the thousand and 
one actions of our daily lives. 

Third. That it is not only the foundation 
of those great interests represented by Life, 
Fire and Marine Insurance, inventions 
which deserve to be ranked as the greatest 
blessings of modern civilization, but that 
capital itself — capital which is the very 
blood of the body industrial — depends 
mainly on the exercise of the imagination. 

With regard to the first point, the pro- 
fessor showed in a very interesting way that 
words and thought are well nigh insepara- 
ble, and that as words are for the most part 
creatures of the imagination so thought it- 
self is influenced by this faculty. 

Regarding the second point the professor 
argued that children are cruel not because 
they are depraved, but because they have no 
vivid consciousness of the consequences of 
(their acts. In other words they have no 
realizing imagination. This he further il- 
lustrated by the cruel games of the Roman 
Coliseum, where none but the most bar- 
barous sports were enjoyed. The Greek, 
on the other hand, found pleasure in the 
jtheater, in athletics, games, and in the 
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pleasures of conversation. Why this differ- 
ence? The reason is that the Greek was 
imaginative, while the Roman was not. 

The treatment of the third point was re- 
served for a future occasion. 

ART STUDIES. 

Abstract of Four Lectures by Miss Anna 

Caulfield, Grand Rapids, Mich., at 8 

P. M. 

Miss Caulfield was to appear four even- 
ings of this week, beginning Monday, but 
owing to inability to reach Cliff Haven in 
time to keep her full engagement, she was 
obliged to condense her lectures on “Flor- 
ence the Beautiful,” and “Venice, the 
Queen of the Adriatic” and deliver both on 
Wednesday evening. 

1. — THE MISSION OF ART. 

Tuesday Evening , August 2 . — Miss Caul- 
field’s Tuesday night’s lecture was entitled 
the “Mission of Art,” and in it the pungent 
points were directed upon the Hows and 
Wherefores of Art’s Advancements in 
America. She opened by giving beautiful 
views of Lake Champlain and this region, 
which is excelled by nothing here or abroad. 
The eye must first be cultivated, said Miss 
Caulfield, and nature must be turned too. In 
1851, England discovered that she was sad- 
ly wanting in artistic temperament, and 
Prince Albert immediately set to work and 
established schools of training. Belgium and 
France excelled by far the whole world in 
the skilled arts, and hence we find today 
as a result of Prince Albert’s work in Eng- 
land, that the British are not found want- 
ing in skilled labor. It was not long since 
that we Americans found out that we had 
the poorest navy in the world, and in an 
equally short space of time, we made it the 
greatest in the world. This only goes to 
show that the necessity of means to ends is 
the essential provision. Hence, the eye must 
be cultivated and gradual effects are obtained. 
A short time since, we cried out, boycott 
the French — this we cannot do until we can 
make as fine silks, textiles, art and delicate 
workmanship as they. So it is a natural in- 
ference that we must first establish art 
training schools, where art will be taught, 
as the government of the counrty, “For, of, 
and by the people.” 


2-3 — FLORENCE THE BEAUTIFUL. VENICE THE 
QUEEN OF THE ADRIATIC. 

W ednesday Evening, August 3. — In Flor- 
ence the Beautnul, the Florentines never 
forget that Florence once ruled the intellec- 
tual world, and love to point to the Glo- 
rious Past from the 13th to the 17th centur- 
ies, when everything bore the impress of 
art — to those days when Cellini expressed 
his art ideas as truly in the exquisite form 
and design of an ornament as Brunelleschi 
in the dome of the Florentine Cathedral. 

She gave pictorial descriptions of the 
beauties of Florence and described in a mi- 
nute and masterly manner each view, show- 
ing how thoroughly she was acquainted 
with her subject. The views illustrating 
*he Beautiful City of Florence are as fol- 
lows : 

Views and descriptions of Duomo, Cam 
panile and Baptistry, Santa Croce the West- 
minster Abbey of Florence — Santa Maria 
Novella — The Convent of San Marco, the 
home of the angel painter, Fra Angelico, 
and the prophet monk Savonarola Bargello, 
The Art Treasures of the Pitti and Uffizi 
Galleries — Florence of today — Glimpses of 
Italian Life — When one should visit the 
city — The Tourist’s Florence — The Banks 
of the Arno — Shops — Bridges — Beauties of 
the Cascine and Viale — Flower markets — 
Bird’s eye view of Fiesole. 

In “Venice, the Queen of the Adriatic,” 
Miss Caulfield gave a not unlike description 
to that of Florence. She spoke of the col- 
oring in the various phases of art in Ven- 
ice. She said that Chameleon like the 
“Bride of the Sea,” took on the coloring of 
her surroundings of sky, water and marble 
palaces. Color is the key-note of Venetian 
art, from the Mosaic walls of many doomed 
St. Mark’s to Titian’s Masterpiece, “The 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin.” 

The views given were beautiful and the 
titles of them are as follsw : 

Views and descriptions of Venice, the 
City of Silence — The Charm of Arrival — 
First Impressions — The Grand Canal — The 
Rialto — Palaces — Churches — The Piazzetta 
— The Historic Columns — The Palace of 
the Doges — The Court — Giant’s Staircase 
— The Ducal Apartments — The Hall of the 
Grand Council — The Marriage of Venice to 
the Sea — Impressive Memories. 
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In condensing her two lectures into one, 
Miss Caulfield was compelled to eliminate 
much of the descriptions and intersting fea- 
tures of her work. 

4. — ROME PAST AND PRESENT. 

Thursday Evening , August 4 . — Miss 
Caulfield described the Rome of the past 
and compared it with the Rome of today. 
She gave detailed accounts of various his- 
toric points. The dominate rule of the city 
today is the cause of past influences, and the 
city in ruins is but the city of yesterday in 
memory’s land. Even as it stands today the 
past is revivified in all its splendor and the 
ruined city lives again in all its glory. The 
origin, glory, history and social gran- 
deur of the eternal city were touched upon, 
and as the lecturer was graphically de- 
scribing these phases of mighty Rome, 
she was showing with beautiful stereopti- 
con pictures the remains of the great, grand 
Rome of the Caesars. The pictures shown 
were, The Origin of Rome — Her Glory — 
Historic Memories — The Capitol — Forum — 
Palace of the Caesars — Palatine Hill — The 
Coliseum — Appian Way — Baths of Cara- 
calla — Tomb of Cecilia Metella — Rome of 
the Early Christians — Mamertine Prison — 
Catacombs — Basilica of St. Paul. 

Mediaeval and Modern Rome — St. Peter’s 
— Vatican Palace — Sistine Chapel — Fres- 
coes by Michael Angelo — Sculpture Galler- 
ies — Library — Stanze of Raphael — The 
Pope’s Villa — A private audience with the 
Holy Father. 

The Corso and its Neighborhood — Piazza 
di Spagna — Pincian Hill — Trinita de Mon- 
ti — Last Glimpse of Rome — Sunset. 

LIFE AND WORKS OF COVENTRY 
PATMORE. 

Among the most scholarly lectures of the 
session were the two on Coventry Patmore, 
delivered by the Rev. Henry E. O’Keefe, 
C. S. P., of New York, under the head of 
Round Table Talks. It is to be regretted 
that no abstract of Father O’Keefe’s lec- 
tures was made. On Monday evening, Au- 
gust 1st, in the absence of Miss Caulfield, 
who was to lecture on Art, Father O’Keefe 
delivered his first lecture on the Life of 
Coventry Patmore. The hour first assigned 


for this lecture was 11:30 a. m. Father 
O'Keefe’s second lecture on the Works of 
Coventry Patmore, was delivered Tuesday 
morning, August 2, 11:30 o’clock. 

READING CIRCLES. 

I. — HOW TO ORGANIZE READING CIRCLES. 

By the Rev. John F. Mullany, LL. D., 

Rector, St. John's Church, Syracuse, 

N. Y. 

August 4, 11:30 a. m . — 

1. How to organize — by general call or 
picked members. 

2. Prescribed course — how arrived at. 

3 Lessons, most important feature. Sup- 
plementary readings and exercises second- 
ary, but both thoroughly prepared. 

4. Leaders. Their duty; tact in draw- 
ing out backward members rather than 
monopolizing topics and time. 

5. Programs. Too much variety worse 
than not enough. Apt to be distracting. 

6. Social features. 

7. Mode of conducting meetings — for- 
mal or informal. 

how to spread the reading circles. 

By Warren E. Mosher, A. M., Editor of 

the Catholic Reading Circle Review, 

Youngstown, O. 

August 5, 11:30 a. w. — 

1. How to spread the Reading Circle 
movement and increase the number of Cir- 
cles. 

2. Frequency of meetings. Individual 
home work the basis. 

3. The attitude of Catholic High School 
and Academy graduates toward the Read- 
ing Circle. 

4. Constitution and By-Laws, their ad- 
vantages. 

5. How to plan the Circle work. 

6. Membership. Central Office. Fees. 
University extension lectures for local un- 
ions in cities aided by Reading Circles. 

The discussion of Reading Circles by the 
Rev. Dr. Mullany and Mr. Mosher was em- 
inently practical and consequently very val- 
uable to the large audiences that were pres- 
ent because of their interest in this impor- 
tant work. In a future number of the Re- 
view the topics mentioned above will be 
elaborated. 
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INCIDENTS AND SOCIAL EVENTS OF THE FOURTH WEEK. 


Sunday evening’s reception at the New 
York cottage in honor of Bishop Farley, was 
the finest thus far given. The entertain- 
ment was of an unusual order, and intro- 
duced a number of new artists to the brilliant 
audience which gathered in the parlors and 
upon the verandas of the New York cot- 
tage. The opening number of the program 
was a piano selection entitled “Tarantelle,” 
and was rendered by Miss M. Reid, of Yon- 
kers, N. Y. The Rev Father Quinn, of New 
York, sang, the “Holy City,” Miss I. Dun- 
phy, of New York, accompanied him. The 
Rev. Father Kiernan, of Rochester, gave 
two humorous readings from Emerson 
Brooks. Miss Power, of Philadelphia, 
sang, “Sunset.” and was accompanied by 
Miss Agnes Kelly, of Philadelphia. Mrs. D. 
J. O’Mahoney of Lawrence, Mass., read a 
poem entitled the “Beautiful City of Derry.” 
Then came Miss Katherine Gearty, of New 
York, who sang “No Never,” accompanied 
by her sister, Miss J. Gearty. Following upon, 
Miss Gearty’s song was a cornet solo by 
Miss Phinncy. of New York. Her first se- 
lection was “God of the Fatherless,” and 
she followed this by the “Star Spangled 
Banner,” when the entire audience arose and 
sang in chorus the words. Miss K. Keenan, 
of Philadelphia, sang a “Lullaby.” and was 
very warmly received. Then followed Mr. 
Leo O’Donovan, of New York, with a man- 
dolin solo from the opera, “The Wizard of 
the Nile.” Miss I. Dunphy accompanied 
him on the piano. Arthur R. Ryan gave a 
burlesque on Hamlet’s immortal speech of 
“To be or not to be.” The Rev. H. T. Hen- 
ry and his brother, Dr. Henry, both of Phil- 
adelphia, sang a duet, entitled, “Good Night;” 
the piece was warmly welcomed, for they 
are old-time entertainers of the School. 
Prof. Arthur Dundon, of New York, read a 
poem by himself entitled, “The Old College 
Text Book.” and the conclusion of the re- 
ception and entertainment was left to the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop who honored the Summer 
School guests with his presence. He spoke 
of the progress, activity and sociability of 
the School, Its pleasures, amusements, in- 


tellectual and physical features were touched 
upon, and much stress was laid unon the ed- 
ucational spirit dominated by the religious 
faith of God. The xvt. Rev. Bishop told very 
nicely how the first propositions and projec- 
tions of the School were met, by the more 
conservative element of the clergy and laity, 
as bein" rather premature. The time was 
not ripe for such an innovation and hence 
failure must certainly stare such a project 
in the face. But tonight, said the Bishop, 
I am thankful to know as I always main- 
tained. that the School is a success far be- 
yond my picturings. I am further assured 
that when we Catholics take hold of any- 
thing we have always made a success of it. 
He spoke of how the grand cathedral of this 
continent was first -ecried, and how in spite 
of the conservative element it was a triumph. 

After Tuesday evening’s lecture, a delight- 
ful entertainment was given at the Phila- 
delphia cottage, after which a hop took place. 

Those who entertained are the following: 
Rev. Hugh T. Henry, of Philadelphia, 
opened the program with a piano selection 
which was Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. 
Father Kiernan. of Rochester, gave some 
more delightful readings from Emerson 
Brooks, Mrs. D. J. O’Mahoney read a 
poem of her own composition, inspired by 
the cornet solo, the “Star Spangled Banner,” 
of Sundae evening, and entitled, “Memor- 
ies of Lake Champlain.” Miss E. Power, of 
Philadelphia and Rev. Dr. Talbot Smith 
sang a duet entitled “Holy Mother.” Ar- 
thur R. Ryan gave the “Three Thousand 
Ducats” scene from the Merchant of Ven- 
ice, portraying the three characters of An- 
tonio, Bassanio and Shylock. Prof. John H. 
Haaren sang the “Heart Bowed Down,” and 
“O, Ye Tears,” and Father Mullany con- 
cluded the program by telling one of his 
good stories. 

An entertainment, arranged by the Misses 
O’Brien of New York, at the New York 
cottage, took place Wednesday evening for 
the purpose of receiving the lecturers of the 
week. The following persons took part : 
Prof, Haaren sang, as did also Miss Naugh- 
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ton and Miss Albertine Murphy. Mr. Fred 
Rowan played a piano solo. Leo O’ Dono- 
van played a mandolin solo. The Rev. 
Father Henry and Dr. Henry, of Philadel- 
phia, sang a duet, and Miss Gilligan recited. 
Rev. Father Bigley, of New York, was mas- 
ter of ceremonies. The entertainment con- 
cluded with dancing. 

The Rt. Rev. Bishop Harkins, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., was a guest of the School Fri- 
day, and expressed himself as delighted with 
the grounds, activity and progress of the 
School. 

Saturday’s aquatic tournament was a great 
success, and the sport was very enjoyable. 
Those who won the prizes were Miss Galla- 
her, of New York, the ladies rowing race. 
Miss Julia Sullivan, of New York, daughter 
of James E. Sullivan, the Secretary of 
American Athletic Union, won first prize in 
the ladies’ swimming race, and Miss M. Mc- 
Mahon, of Boston, was a close second. Gen- 
tlemen’s swimming race was won by Leo 
O'Donovan, of New York, with Fred Rowan 
a close second. Gentlemen’s tub race was 
won by young John Quinn, of the College 
Camp, and also of New York. Eugene Cas- 
tles. of New York, and also of the College 
Camp, distinguished himself by winning two 
first prizes, they being the rowing and egg 
races. He was pushed very hard in the egg 
race by William A. Prahl, of Jersey City. 


The duck race was the greatest sport of all, 
and after a hard fight, was won by Albert 
O’Donovan, of New York. 

At 8 o’clock in the evening, the weekly 
dramatic entertainment took place. The pre- 
lude to the farce consisted in music, songs 
and recitations. Mr. Fred. Rowan, of New 
York, opened the entertainment with a 
piano medley, then followed Miss Cote with 
two readings, ‘‘The Rappahanock,” and 
“Money Musk,” accompanied with music by 
Miss M. Reid, of Yonkers. Then Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Prahl, of New York, sang “Ora Pro 
Nobis,” in a most thorough manner. Mr. 
Prahl is the leading soloist of Monsignor 
Robert Seton’s Church in Jersey City, N. J. 
Then Miss Cote gave “Aux Italiennes” and 
“Sleep.” At the end of Miss Cote’s second 
appearance, Miss Donovan „ of Montreal, 
played a medley of Irish airs arranged by 
herself, and a “Mazurka.” Miss Cote ap- 
peared a third time and recited “A Portrait” 
and “The Minuette.” Mr. Fred Rowan 
played a lively march and the curtain went 
up on the farce. “The Charms of Music,” 
with the following cast of characters: Miss 
M. McMahon, of Boston, Miss G. McIntyre, 
of Philadelphia, Miss Burke, of New York, 
Mr. Dempsey, of New York, Mr. Leo 
O' Donovan, of New York, and Mr. A. R. 
Ryan. 


FIFTH WEEK. 


Sunday , August 7 . — The fifth week of the 
Champlain Summer School opened with 
brilliant ceremonies. The Archbishop of New 
York, most Rev. M. A. Corrigan, presided 
at the Solemn High Mass which was cele- 
brated by the Rev. Dr. D. J. McMahon, of 
New York. His assistants were Rev. 
Wm. J. Quinn, of New York, as deacon, 
and Rev. John Donlan, of Brooklyn, as 
Sub-Deacon. The Deacons of Honor of 
Archbishop Corrigan were Rev. Gabriel A. 
Healy, of New York, and Rev. F. P. Sieg- 
fried. of St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, 
Philadelphia. The Master of Ceremonies 
was Rev. Thomas F. Myhan, of New York. 
The Rev. Dr. Lavellc, Rev. G. Ferrante. of 
New York, and the Rev. T. E. Walsh, rec- 
tor of St. John’s church, Plattsburgh, and 
Vicar-General of the Ogdensburgh Diocese, 


in which the school is located, were in the 
sanctuarv. Rev. R. J. Cotter, D. D.. pro- 
fessor in St. Paul’s Seminary, St. Paul, 
Minn., delivered the sermon, an abstract of 
which is as follows: 

Text: “Follow Me.” John 21:19. 

My Dear Friends: In these two words, 

“follow Me,” our divine Lord gives us not 
only a compendium of Christianity, a code of 
morals and a practical rule of life, but also 
.the application of a fundamental truth to 
which I would briefly call your attention. 
In these two words Christ holds out before 
us an ideal and exhorts us to follow it ac- 
cording to our power. It is a fundamental 
truth of human nature that every man has 
an ideal, which he endeavors to copy as of- 
ten as he acts with deliberation and pur- 
pose. This ideal serves him as a model 
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which he endeavors to imitate, for man is 
by nature a creature of imitation. Without 
such a model man’s actions and his life 
would be aimless and irrational. Conse- 
quently an ideal of some kind is indispensa- 
ble. Man’s ideals are the parents of his 
acts, and hence the first thing to be done in 
any work is to acquire an ideal. All the 
rest is but the executing and realizing of 
this ideal. The painter begins with his ideal 
which he gradually expresses on the can- 
vass. The sculptor patiently chisels the 
block of granite, shaping and polishing it 
according to the ideal, until, at last, the 
rugged stone is transformed into a work of 
art. The architect labors long and patiently 
before he sees the edifice rise out of the 
shapeless mass of brick and stone and tim- 
ber ; yet it is thus he realizes the ideal with 
which he started out, and so it is with life. 
Just as our language is the expression and 
equivalent of our thoughts, so our actions 
and our life are but the outward expression 
and equivalent of our ideals. It is a diver- 
sity of ideals that accounts largely for the 
difference among men. Some men have 
fanciful and impossible ideals, and we 
call them dreamers, because they are 
always building castles in the air. 

Others have low and sordid ideals 

and we call them degenerates and people of 
depraved taste. Others again, observing the 
golden mean, have elevated and practical 
ideals and we call them successful men and 
women because their ideals are well chosen 
and faithfuly executed. As men seldom 
rise above their ideals and often fall below 
them, it is well to know and to calculate on 
this tendency in human nature of falling be- 
low the mark. 

The artist who places before his pupil a 
masterpiece as a model does not expect a 
perfect reproduction, but rather a more or 
less imperfect copy, according to the skill 
and capacity of the student. Yet he keeps 
before him a masterpiece to educate his 
taste and form his ideals after a perfect 
model. So our divine Lord, the great 
teacher of Christianity, has given us in 
Himself a perfect model, and in these words 
“follow Me” applies that fundamental law 
of human nature and furnishes us a master- 
piece which we should imitate and repro- 
duce according to our capacity. In that 


short sentence, “follow Me,” Christ gives 
us the essence of Christianity, for Chris- 
tianity is not a mere theory, it is a practice. 
It is not a mere science, it is an art, and 
every man who is a Christian in reality and 
not merely in name, is an artist, with Christ 
as his model, and is striving to reproduce in 
himself in some degree, at least, an image of 
this great masterpiece. 

MEDIAEVAL GUILDS. 

Two Lectures by the Rev. D. J. McMa- 
hon, D. D., Director of the Seton 

Reading Circle, New York City. 

Monday, August 8 , io o. m. — Three prin- 
ciples have severally sought to rule society, 
but it is in a proper combination that the 
rightful view will be found. Authority 
which rules and measures industry, Indi- 
vidualism which gives free range to each. 
Socialism, which places each in the keeping 
of all. Of Socialism Dr. Kerby spoke last 
week and in these two lectures we shall 
touch upon Authority as represented in the 
Mediaival Guilds. Individualism made man- 
ifest in modern Quests. 

The origin of the guilds is a subject of 
controversy. Some historians place them 
as the successors of the old Roman burial 
societies, and to one of these was sold the 
Catacombs. Most writers after Brentano 
find a connection with the old family bond 
which inseparably united the early German 
kin. The name of guild came from the 
banquet which ever accompanied a family 
meeting. When Charlemagne strove to 
centralize his power, the nobles whom he 
brought under his sway, oppressed the free- 
men who dwelt in their holdings. These in 
turn, then banded together for self-protec- 
tion, and aided by the King’s secret force 
they beat down the power of the “Robber 
Barons.” and crushed the feudal system. 
The Crusades had developed the spirit of 
enterprise and of love of freedom, so that 
the Guilds thus became the originators of the 
people’s rights, the strong arm against tyr- 
anny. 

In England we find them thoroughly es- 
tablished under Alfred the Great, and fifty 
years after their statutes were placed as 
models for the world. 

It is impossible to tell the number or the 
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objects of the Guilds, but there were some 
things common to all. Religion was, firstly 
the cement that united them. They were 
not Confraternities, for they had all sorts of 
aims and purposes, but they had their Chap- 
lains, their Churches, their Masses and their 
Saints’ day. These aspects of religion had 
a softening influence upon people who 
counted life so lightly. They were fond of 
feasting, as every meeting ended in a spread, 
and their Patron’s day was a day of rejoic- 
ing. The details that we have of these show 
that they relished the pleasures of the table. 
They prepare us for those banquets that 
Scott describes in the return of the Clans 
from war or from the hunt. The Domes- 
dav Book which was started by William the 
Conqueror, and took a century to complete 
gives us full account of the financial and po- 
litical power of the English Guilds. This 
book, which is the only state book in Europe 
of that period, shows how the lands were 
divided and who were the owners. Edward 
in England used the power and wealth of the 
Guilds in his struggles against the Barons. 
So also in 1150 did Frederick Barbarossa 
grant to the German Guilds many privileges 
and favors. From these arose the Hausa 
towns which as a confederation of Guilds, 
acted as little republics which all powers 
respected from 1230 to 1630. 

Guilds were divided according to their ob- 
ject into Social Guilds, Merchant or Frith 
Guilds and the Craft Guilds. 

The Social Guilds were the more numer- 
ous as they aimed at all the purposes of 
Charity and Sociability, like indeed to the 
various organizations of today. They had 
one in England for the making and main- 
tenance of good roads and that in 1410, long 
before the L. A. W. was thought of. 

The Merchant or Frith Guilds were the 
original. After they established their power 
they turned to the development of trade 
and had international relations throughout 
Europe. Some of them became rich and au- 
tocratic and caused the formation of the 
Craft or Workman's Guild. 

The Craft guilds embraced all tradesmen, 
of whom the Weavers were the chief in 
those days. These Guilds were independ- 
ent of the State, having their own laws and 
tribunals. Their president had wide pow- 
ers for the protection and benefit of the 


trade as to tools, shops and manufacture. 
They had many holidays, including the Sat- 
urday half holiday. 

They arranged all matters pertaining to the 
wages, prices and hours of labor. They were 
strict against strangers whilst upholding 
equality among all members. The appren- 
ticeship was rigid and required the making 
of tours through Europe for those of the 
French and German Guilds — these consti- 
tuted the bands of builders — free-masons, 
etc., who built the grand fanes of Europe. 
The state in the 15th century gained more 
ascendency among the people and curtailed 
the powers of the Guilds. Henry VIII. dis- 
solved them in order to obtain the wealth 
they possessed. They were the natural pred- 
ecessors of Our Trades Unions from which 
they differed as regards relations toward re- 
ligion, and also in their equality between 
Master and Workman. Leo XIII has ex- 
pressed the wish that they might again re- 
vive suitably to the changed conditions of 
industrial life. 


2. — TRUSTS. 

Tuesday August 9, 10 a. tn . — There has 
been an Evolution in the Commercial as 
well as in the Industrial world in the past 
hundred years. 

Immediately after the South Sea Bubble 
in England and the Mississippi Scheme of 
Law in France with their attendant wild-cat 
schemes, laws were framed against the 
formation of Corporations. 

The impossibility of success in Corpora- 
tions was also grounded into popular opin- 
ion by the Economists of the time — Adam 
Smith in his “Wealth of Nations” is partic- 
ularly opposed to Corporations — So, too, the 
framers of the American Constitution took 
it for granted that it were useless to say 
aught about them. How different today 
when about one-third of the wealth is in 
their name. For the past twenty years Cor- 
porations have united together in order to 
save the extraordinary expenses which 
sharp competition had brought upon them. 
These combinations are in shape of pools 
where the different units are simply bound 
by a moral tie. They unite to observe upon 
their honor an agreement made as to prices. 
They may have penalties attached to the 
non-observance of their agreement, which 
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oftentimes regulates nearly every detail of 
the different concerns. Examples are found 
in the meat and coal business. 

There is a propensity in man to gamble, 
and hence, a liking for speculation, which 
brings about the “Corners.” 

r i ne real trust is the Combination of Cor- 
porations which have resigned all their 
property into the hands of Trustees. It be- 
comes a Corporation of Corporations. They 
are variously formed but are generally gov- 
erned by these Trustees. 

Ethically considered, the trust is simply a 
Monopoly against which in itself nothing 
can be said. Government has the right to 
form them, as it does in countries of Europe, 
for its own benefit on salt, tobacco, etc., or 
it may form it for private gain, as in a Copy- 
right and Patent. There is no doubt that in 
their operation they have not used only the 
just and proper means. The temptation led by 
avarice has made their history far from im- 
maculate. 

See the dealings of the Anthracite Coal 
Companies, which owned three-fourths of all 
coal, also the Sugar Trust and the Standard 
Oil Company. Their legality has been ques- 
tioned on many minor points as to the in- 
definiteness of time, etc. 

It is principally, however, because consid- 
ered against public policy that the furore of 
1898 was started. In nearly every legisla- 
tive assembly and every magazine there was 
an outcry against them as inimical to public 
interest. Public policy is, however, varia- 
ble quantity and Trusts have been increas- 
ing in number. 

It arises from the fact that if it be incor- 
porated in one State it is permitted to do 
business in any other. New Jersey and 
West Virginia have been very kind to Trust 
builders, as those states ask nothing more 
than the payment of a small annual fee, no 
reports, no offices, etc. 

It is, however, on Economic grounds that 
they must stand or fall. It has been objected 
to them that they crush out small trades and 
kill “Competition, which is the life of trade.” 
They produce more cheaply but are apt to 
sell more dearly, and that finally they con- 
trol legislation in their regard. 

These objections can be answered under 
the light of the present day Commerce. It 
is far from certain that competition is so de- 


sirable. The expenses attendant upon it are 
enormous, and if these can be saved to the 
purchaser, there is an economic advantage. 
So, too, in the closing out of the small trader. 
For Economics looks to production in the 
cheapest, quickest and best manner, and this 
is attained best by the large dealer or trust. 

That there are objectionable features in 
the dealings of the trust, it were foolish to 
deny. That corporations should on such a 
necessity as sugar gain 100 per cent a year 
on their capital is monstrous. 

To abolish the trust seems now, however, 
a practical impossibility, and our only duty 
is so to control it that liberty and justice 
shall not be outraged in its operation. Those 
in power must see to it, for otherwise the 
same economic volcano, which years of agi- 
tation during the introduction of steam and 
the factory system started, will burst forth 
anew in a revolution to re-adjust the glar- 
ing errors and evils that injustice sends 
forth. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

Abstracts of Three Lectures by Alexis I. 

du Pont Coleman, B. A., (oxen) of New 

York City— 10:30 a. m. 

1. — the preparation for the revolution. 

Wednesday, August 10 .— After speaking 
of the varied interest of his subject, Mr. 
Coleman reminded the audience that the 
Revolution had been preparing for many 
years, and the most diverse causes 
had had a hand in bringing it about. 
After a brief survey of the Old Regime, 
which showed that it was not altogether bad, 
he proceeded to demonstrate that the cen- 
tralizing policy of Louis XIV. was largely 
responsible for its evils, both by depriving 
the people of habits of action and by with- 
drawing the nobles from their estates and 
from contact with the lower classes. The 
burdens of the peasantry were undeniably 
heavy ; taxation fell most heavily on them, 
and in needlessly vexatious ways. Yet the 
country as a whole was far more prosperous 
than under Louis XIV. Through mal- 
administration, however, and the extrava- 
gance of the court, the government was 
steadily drifting into bankruptcy. All these 
evils were the more felt because of the 
spread of education and the writings of such 
men as Rousseau, Diderot and Voltaire — 
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the Encyclopedists, as they are called. The 
progress of physical science and political 
economy tended to undermine respect for 
authority. The same result followed from less 
obvious causes, such as the spread of Free- 
masonry, then a new thing in France, and 
from the rebellious spirit against both 
Church and State which a century of Jan- 
senism had engendered. Among the external 
influences which helped to produce the Rev- 
olution, the chief were the sight of political 
liberty in England, so short a distance away, 
with the writings of English political econ- 
omists and philosophers, for fifty years be- 
fore the Revolution, much studied in France; 
and the example of successful rebellion fur- 
nished by the United States, an example 
very real to the number of influential young 
Frenchmen who had served with Washing- 
ton and Lafayette. 

2. — THE NATIONAL OR CONSTITUENT ASSEM- 
BLY, 1 789- ’9 1 . 

Thursday , August 11 . — The second lecture 
covered the period of the National or Con- 
stituent Assembly, i789-’9i. It dealt with 
the summoning of the States General after 
a lapse of 175 years, and showed how, 
through the obstinacy of the nobles, the 
commons assumed to represent the nation, 
and practically became the National Assem- 
bly. Then followed the taking of the Bas- 
tile, the anniversary of which is still the 
French national holiday, and the abolition 
of feudal privileges in the feverish night 
which is known as “the Saint Bartholomew 
of property.” The tumultuous days when 
the mob surged into the palace at Versailles 
and brought the King and Assembly to Par- 
is were next described, and a brief account 
given of some leading features of the new 
Constitution, such as the confiscation of 
Church lands, the abolition of titles of honor, 
the establishment of an absurdly minute 
electoral system all over France and the 
“Civil Constitution of the clergy.” which led 
to a deplorable schism between those who 
submitted to the new order of things and 
those who remained faithful to the Holy 
See. The increasing tyranny of the Assem- 
bly and the Paris mob was shown to lead to 
the ill-planned and abortive attempt of the 
King to escape, and his seizure at Varennes 
and return to a worse captivity detailed. In- 


cidentally the lecturer threw a good deal of 
light on the characters of the chief actors, — 
the King, utterly good natured but quite un- 
equal to the times in which his lot 
was cast ; the Queen, brave and reso- 
lute as a man, but too unyielding to 
temporize where a little diplomacy might 
have saved her; Mirabcau. the one great 
statesman produced by the Revolution, striv- 
ing honestly against all odds for the estab- 
lishment of some kind of a stable govern- 
ment : and Lafayette, selfish and vain, his 
head turned by his early successes in Ameri- 
ca. considering always his own advantage, 
and failing to secure it permanently. 


3 . — THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY AND NATION- 
AL convention, i79i-’95. 

Friday, August 12 . — The last lecture 
opened with the meeting of the Legislative 
Assembly, with the monarchy in worse 
plight than ever, and the Queen looking for 
aid from her brother and the other sover- 
eigns of Europe. Catastrophe on catastro- 
phe followed. The mob broke into the Tuil- 
erie. forced the hands of the Assembly, and 
soon had royalty suspended. It was not long 
before the poor captive King on the scaffold 
heard from his confessor the consoling 
w r ords “Son of St. Louis, rise to the skies !” 
Nor, when Jacobinism w r as once triumphant 
was there much delay in sending the Queen 
to rejoin him, and in putting to death the 
best men and women in France, including 
not a few r of those to w r hose exertions and 
whose boldness the earlier triumphs of the 
Revolution had been due, but who had 
sought to stay its wheels w'hen the pace be- 
came too rapid. The suppression of the 
Christian religion followed the abolition of 
royalty, and the orgies of the Feast of Rea- 
son were a last disgrace to the intoxicated 
nation. The lecturer gave a number of in- 
teresting personal details of the sufferings 
of the victims, of the courage with w r hich 
they met death, and of the fiendish cruelty 
w'hich marked the Reign of Terror, and de- 
scribed the brave but fruitless efforts of the 
loyalists of Brittany and La Vendee to stem 
the torrent. Finally came the overthrow and 
the death of Robespierre ; and the survivors 
of the conflict, exhausted by the tragedies 
that had come so fast upon one another, 
sought to have a settled government and rest 
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from slaughter. With Napoleon Bonaparte, 
who represents another epoch, beginning to 
loom large upon the horizon, the survey fitly 
closed. 

ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICITY. 
Abstract of Three Lectures, August 8, 9 

AND II AT 8 P. M. BY BROTHER PoTAMIAN, 

D. Sc., of Manhattan College, New 

York City. 

Monday Evening, August 8 . — The intro- 
ductory lecture was devoted to a review of 
the chief fac*s and fundamental principles in 
static electricity. Though somewhat neg- 
lected for many years, this branch has lately 
attracted great attention on account of its 
intimate connection with electric waves and 
what is popularly called “wireless” telegra- 
phy. Moreover it is the form of electric en- 
ergy stored up in a thundercloud and set 
free in a lightning flash, and as such has a 
special claim on the attention of all the mem- 
bers of the Catholic Summer School. It is 
necessary that all bodies are susceptible 
of electrification, be they resinous or metal- 
lic, solid or liquid. This broad statement was 
established by a dozen of experiments which 
were remarkably successful despite adverse 
atmospheric conditions. The success was it- 
self an important experiment as it showed 
how the conducting property of an almost 
saturated atmosphere could be practically 
neutralized by a kerosine stove and a pair of 
small electric heaters. 

But what, asked the lecturer, is the real 
character of the electrification which ap- 
pears in every one of these cases? What is 
the intimate nature of this wonder-working 
agent which we call electricity? Here in- 
deed is the kernel of the difficulty. In spite 
of the advances made during the past 
twentv-five years, we are unable to realize 
the extraordinary change that takes place 
when two dissimilar bodies touch each other. 
But, as said before, this need exert no de- 
pressing effect on students of electricity, for 
every other department of science has its un- 
knowns and mysteries. For instance, we 
say that light is a periodic motion in the 
ether which fills all space — the space be- 
tween star and star, between planet and 
planet, between molecule and molecule — 
and yet the nature of that ether is entirely 
unknown. 


In the department of heat, we have evi- 
dence that atoms can vibrate at rates which 
baffle conception, and yet we are totally ig- 
norant of the structure of an atom. 

We know that the sun compels the earth 
to cycle round him as a center of attraction, 
and yet we utterly fail to conceive the na- 
ture of that attraction, the nature of the 
bonds which prevent us from ever success- 
fully attempting a visit to other parts of 
creation. 

Science is full of such incomplete knowl- 
edge. “We know but in part” was said 1800 
years ago by an inspired Christian philoso- 
pher and that aphorism is confirmed by the 
most advanced science of the day. 

Nor can we wonder much at this when we 
consider that all our scientific knowledge is 
derived from our limited sensations, our 
limited experience and our inability to con- 
ceive anything for which this limited expe- 
rience has not prepared us. 

In view of such facts — undeniable and in- 
deed undenied — the proper attitude of the 
mind is surely not one of arrogance or self- 
sufficiency but one of modesty and humil- 
ity and resignation for what we cannot yet 
know, coupled, however, with an earnest 
striving, a vigorous intellectual effort to 
clear up a little of the thick haze which 
hangs over the horizon of every branch of 
experimental science. 

Though electricity “is a phenomenon,” as 
Clerk-Maxwell has it, “due to an unknown 
cause,” we know many of its effects. We 
classify and compare them and even meas- 
ure them. 

The difference between positive and nega- 
tive electrification was here illustrated by 
photographs of electric sparks projected 
on the screen and by beautiful experiments 
with ordinary vacuum tubes, with Crookes’s 
tubes and X-ray bulbs. 

The laws of attraction of equal develop- 
ment and seat of charge, as well as some of 
the phenomena due to electrical induction, 
were discussed and abundantly illustrated. 
Indeed every important statement was cor- 
roborated by an appeal to experiment. 

The lecture terminated by a study of con- 
densers, the Leyden jar being taken as a 
type. Jars of various sizes were charged not 
only from a Wimhurst machine but also 
from an induction coil ; the character of the 
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discharge was dwelt upon at some length 
as it is usually the oscillations of the elec- 
tricity to and fro giving rise to waves in the 
ether of space, just as the vibrations of a 
tuning fork carve the air around it into 
sound-waves. It is precisely these ether 
waves of electric origin that enable us to 
send signals through space without connect- 
ing wires. Hence the term “wireless’ as ap- 
plied to such a system of telegraphy. The 
term, though popular, is, nevertheless, in- 
accurate for a large quantity of wire is used 
as base-lines, both at the sending and the 
receiving station. 

Signals have been transmitted by Marconi 
in England over nine miles and by Slaby in 
Germany over thirteen. 

The difficulties still to be overcome before 
the “new” telegraphy passes from the exper- 
imental stage are many and great. “Diffi- 
culties,” according to Cardinal Newman, 
“are things to be overcome.” We may, 
therefore, reasonably hope that the difficul- 
ties which still beset Hertzian telegraphy 
will soon yield to the combined attack led 
against them by hard workers both in the old 
world and in the new. [Clerk-Maxwell pre- 
dicted the existence of waves in the ether 
due to electric oscillations; the late Prof. 
Hertz — born 1857, died 1894 — devised sim- 
ple apparatus for detecting and measuring 
them.] 

Tuesday Evening, August 9. — The second 
lecture dealt with the electricity of the at- 
mosphere. It was pointed out that the air 
itself . is always electrified irrespective of 
clouds and storms, and that the distribution 
of electrical density is very far from being 
uniform. An efficient cause of this electri- 
fication is friction between the tiny drops 
which form a cloud and the surrounding air, 
as well as between air and the ice needles 
which abound in the upper strata of the at- 
mosphere. 

Recent experiments conducted by Len- 
ard, J. J. Thomson and Lord Kelvin show 
that every drop of rain falling on the ground 
or on a water surface, and every drop of 
fresh water spray of a breaking wave fall- 
ing on fresh water sends negative electricity 
into the air, whilst every drop of salt water 
falling back on the sea from breaking waves, 
sends positive electricity into the atmos- 
phere. As more than two-thirds of the 


earth’s surface are covered with salt water, 
positive electricity will therefore predomi- 
nate. 

It has also been shown that friction of dust 
particles with the surrounding air is compe- 
tent to produce a high degree of electrifica- 
tion. The tops of the pyramids in sand 
storms are accordingly found to be strongly 
electrified. Dr. Werner Siemens in 1895 
charged champagne bottles on the summit of 
the pyramid of Cheops and discharged them 
to the astonishment and discomfort of some 
Arab onlookers who took Siemens and his 
party for a band of sorcerers. 

It is also probable that two currents of air 
of different degrees of density, moisture or 
temperature in rubbing past each other, be- 
come electrified, the warmer current pos- 
itively. 

That the electricity of the atmosphere is 
identical in kind with that produced in 
our laboratories, was first proved by a direct 
experiment by Franklin in 1752. The field 
in Philadelphia in which he flew his kite, is 
now cut up into streets that nightly glitter 
with the electric Ii^ht. 

Discharges six inches long were obtained 
from an influence machine for the purpose of 
explaining the source of the electrical energy 
set free, their sinuous path and various me- 
chanical thermal and physiological effects. 

A flash of lightning differs from the above 
not in kind, but merely in degree. Flashes 
two or three miles in length are of frequent 
occurrence, whilst others of five or eight 
miles are exceptional. The latter occur in 
a heavy down-pour, the drops acting as step- 
ping-stones to effect the prolongation. 

The energy of a flash is very considerable 
as evidenced by its destructive effects. These 
led to an interesting discussion, the most im- 
portant being the case of death due to light- 
ning. This is attributed to the shock given 
to the nervous system which according to 
some electro-medical authorities suspends 
respiration, whilst according to others it 
produces a contraction of the arteries which 
impedes the circulation so much that the 
heart is unable to overcome the obstruction. 

Statistics were adduced to show that the 
popular dread of lightning is unfounded. 
The annual number of people killed in this 
way in the United States is according to re- 
cent statistics 200, whilst in New York City 
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alone, 1.500 perish every year by various ac- 
cidents. 

The popular belief that the stroke of light- 
ning is nearly always fatal is likewise dis- 
proved. Of 202 persons struck, only 74 
were killed. Statistics also show that risk 
from lightning is considerably greater in the 
country than in cities. This is chiefly due to 
the protective action of tall chimneys, metal 
roofs and network of electric wires. 

“There is thunder in the air,” is another 
popular inaccuracy. There is always elec- 
tricity ; there is thunder only when a flash 
breaks from cloud to cloud, or leaps from 
sky to earth. Whatever this special “feel- 
ing” of thunder may be, it is not an electrical 
effect as the most delicate instruments give 
no indications of the approach of a storm. 
It is only when the cloud begins to rain or 
hail that strong electrical effects are noticed. 

The popular idea of a thunderbolt that it 
is a fiery mass accompanying the flash is 
equally false. A meteoric mass may precede 
or follow the flash, but meteors have no con- 
nection with electrical phenomena. 

Shakespeare has given countenance to this 
fallacy. Says he in Cymbeline 

Fear no more the lightning-flash, 

Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone. 

Thunder may make windows rattle and 
houses tremble. A crash by its very sharp- 
ness and suddeness may also give a severe 
shock to a person of nervous temperament 
and weak constitution. A tombstone in 
Glastonbury, Conn., bearing date 1719, has 
the following: 

Here lies one whose life’s thread’s cut 
asunder, 

She was struck dead by a peal of thunder. 

Thursday Evening, August 11 . — In begin- 
ning his third lecture on atmospheric elec- 
tricity, Brother Potamian pointed out that 
the severity of an electric shock, whether 
from machines or live wires, or from light- 
ning, depends not only upon the electric 
pressure, but also upon the current ; that is, 
it depends upon both the volts and the am- 
peres. Consequently, it depends upon their 
product, that is, on the number of Watts. In 
the execution of Thorne the current was 20 
amperes, and the voltage 1,800. Therefore, 
the energy was 36,000 Watts. This is equiv- 
alent to fifty horse power. [756 Watts=i 
H. P.] The electric pressure in case of a 


lightning flash varies greatly according to 
circumstances. It is to be reckoned in mil- 
lions of volts, whilst the current may be 
hundreds or even thousands of amperes. 
Hence, the energy or the horse-power set 
free is very great. 

The lightning conductor has two functions 
to perform with regard to this energy. The 
first is to keep down the tension in the air 
between the cloud and the earth and thus 
prevent the discharge. This preventive 
function is effected by its sharp points 
which pour out streams of the opposite kind 
of electricitv towards the threatening cloud. 
These points should be very numerous, as it 
ought to be obvious that 1,000 of them will 
be more efficient than ten. Nor is it at all nec- 
essary that the points should rise high above 
the buildings. Barbed wire round the eaves 
and ridges and well connected to earth in 
several places, forms an excellent system of 
protection. 

The opinion was long held that a rod pro- 
tected a certain area around it, but this opin- 
ion is rapidly giving way. Its most vigorous 
assailant is Professor Lodge of University 
College, Liverpool, who insists that a flash 
is not a discharge in one direction, but a 
surging of the electricity to and fro until all 
its energy is disposed of. It follows that 
there must be a very great difference be- 
tween the electrical condition of every point 
of the conductor and neighboring objects 
connected to the earth. Hence, a tendency 
to side-flashes and hence, too, the risks in- 
curred by venturing near a lightning-rod 
during a storm. 

A lightning conductor should have as 
many points as possible, be thick enough not 
to be melted by a discharge and be continu- 
ous throughout to the ground, where its end 
should be buried in deep moist earth. It 
should be insulated from the building and 
neither gutters, nor leads, nor balconies con- 
nected to it. All these are much safer when 
separately grounded by means of a stout 
telegraph wire. It would be to invite dan- 
ger to connect the gas pipes or water pipes 
of the house to it. The conductor should 
have as much surface as possible ; hence, 
tape or ribbon serves better than a cylindric- 
al rod. Iron, too, has advantages over cop- 
per, besides its cheapness and higher melt- 
ing point. 
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But however well a building may be pro- 
tected, cases often occur when points, how- 
ever numerous they may be, will be unable to 
prevent the tension from becoming danger- 
ously high. The rod will inevitably be 
struck and then its function is preservative ; 
it is to convey the discharge as quickly and 
harmlessly as possible to earth. The sur- 
gings set up in the conductor have a tremen- 
dous tendency to splash off sideways from 
every point of it. Hence, the neighborhood 
of the rod and indeed, of all masses of metal 
in the house, is a region of danger. 

As trees are good conductors, it follows 
that their vicinity should be avoided. Tall 
chimneys, however well protected, are liable 
to be struck by the sudden impulsive dis- 
charge just referred to, and in such cases are 
undoubtedly sources of danger. 

Ships built of steel throughout, need no 
lightning conductors; but if the masts or 
spars are of wood, they should be protected. 
A wire rope running to the top makes a good 
“sky,’ 1 whilst the lower end thrown into the 
sea at the approach of a storm, makes a good 
“earth.” 

Ships while undergoing repairs in the dry 
dock need lightning conductors in order to 
protect the men working under them. 

Two experiments made during the lecture 
excited uncommon interest. The first was 
intended to illustrate the formation of the 
bi^ drops that often occur during thunder 
storms, and consisted in exposing a water- 
jet to a feebly electrified body. The fine 
droplets instead of rebounding were seen to 
coalesce, thus forming large drops which 
fell on the tray with a heavy patter. The ex- 
periment is due to Lord Rayleigh. 

The second experiment was to show how 
the mines in the Potomac were blown up by 
a flash of lightning that struck the switch- 
board at Fort Washington. The imitation 
was so realistic and unexpected that it 
caused no small amount of commotion and 
excitement followed by an equal amount of 
conversation and merriment. 

CONFERENCE ON CATHOLIC CHAR- 
ITIES. 

Address by Thomas M. Mulry, Esq., of 

New York City. 

Monday, August 8 . — At 11:30 a. m. the 
opening of the Conference upon Charities 


took place and the chairman, Mr. Thomas 
M. Mulry, presided. In his opening address 
he said in part that the pleasure afforded the 
committee on charities to see so large an 
attendance and such an interest taken in af- 
fairs of charity was very great. When the 
first conference of the Summer School was 
decided upon last year, there was some 
doubt as to its success ; but the deep interest 
shown at that time, the hearty welcome ex- 
tended to those taking part and the large at- 
tendance at the sessions, proved beyond ques- 
tion that the Summer School could be made 
a most important factor in quickening inter- 
est in Catholic Charities and would open 
the eyes of Catholic laymen to the great op- 
portunities placed in their way of increasing 
the efficiency and extending the usefulness of 
the many institutions and societies founded 
and maintained under Catholic auspices. 
The program of this session is practical and 
fascinating to those deeply interested in 
charitable work. In times like the present, 
when organizations are forming every day 
and legislation is invoked continually to 
ameliorate this or that form of misery, to in- 
itiate, or to attack some system already in 
vogue, it is most important that Catholics 
should know how to think and to give their 
undivided intelligent support to those move- 
ments which will result most advanta- 
geously to the benefit of our country and the 
permanent good of those whom we would 
assist. We should be abreast of the times 
and make our influence felt. To judge prop- 
erly we require knowledge as regards the 
greatest needs and what particular point our 
support or opposition should be directed. 
Unity is the first essential to success, then 
harmony. This unity is no longer a matter 
of choice with us, it a necessity. We have 
left all this to the priest and religious, who if 
they do their work well have no spare time. 
We entirely forget that our action is clearly 
indicated. The Catholic laity has a mission 
to perform and a most important mission — 
the influencing of public opinion. Mr. Mul- 
ry referred to the charitable institutions of 
the state and their work. He also com- 
mented upon our totally unprepared state 
when attacked and gave as an instance the 
recent Constitutional Convention. When it 
was discovered that a nart- r of bigots were 
endeavoring to use tne convention to vent 
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their spleen against the Church, consterna- 
tion seized every Catholic. We found we 
had kent so completely within our shells that 
the great majority of the members of that 
convention believed the most outrageous 
charges, and were it not for the herculean 
efforts of some of our non-Catholic friends, 
who were full of the American spirit of fair 
play and the work of some of our earnest 
Catholic men in giving the public the true 
idea of the institutions attacked, we would 
have been badly defeated. Year after year 
legislation has been introduced at Albany 
affecting every form of charity, andyet, while 
all other charities were represented, ours 
were seldom found taking any part in such 
hearings. Who is to blame for this? It was 
only at the last session of the legislature that 
Catholics first represented themselves in a 
united manner and thereby made their in- 
fluence felt in the state. Mr. Mulry spoke of 
the uniting of all charities to kill a bill which 
was injurious to charities, and in this fight, 
he said, we found ourselves side by side to 
men whom we thought our adversaries. He 
spoke of the bill restricting the placing out 
of children. The national conference of char- 
ities was referred to, in which Archbishop 
Corrigan and Bishop Potter spoke from the 
same platform for the same cause. The pub- 
lic and private support of charitable institu- 
tions were touched upon and many details 
were spoken of by Mr. Mulry. 

Address by the* Hon. John McDonough, 

of Albany, New York. 

In the paper read by John T. McDonough, 
of Albany, he took strong ground against 
over-cautiousness in always giving, claiming 
that frequently a great wrong was done in 
refusing sick and worthy persons for fear 
of assisting the unworthy poor. 

He showed that the tendency among many 
well-meaning persons, was towards philan- 
thropy rather than plain, Christian charity, 
and that with such persons, charity was not 
considered as a Christian duty, but rather 
as a question of political economy. 

He dwelt on the fact that the poor of 
England was cared for and that there were 
no poor houses there until Henry VIII. con- 
fiscated all the property of the monasteries, 
thus destroying the ability of those institu- 
tions to care for the poor. With the poor 


houses came repressive laws forbidding 
alms-giving, and making vagrancy an of- 
fense punishable by branding, slavery, and in 
some cases, death, and yet pauperism contin- 
ued and still continues. 

He showed that here is a great field for 
the good work. In this state, with upwards of 
80,000 persons dependent on charity for sup- 
port, the institutions and various socie- 
ties reporting to the State Board of Chari- 
ties last year, expended for the care, main- 
tenance, salaries, building, repairs, etc., the 
enormous sum of $21,448,362.00, while for 
similar purposes the institutions for the in- 
sane expended $5,489,891.00, making the to- 
tal expenditures for a single year, 
$26,938,181.00. 

He called attention to the significant fact 
that, of the amount expended by the institu- 
tions reporting to the State Board of Chari- 
ties, while $4,331,342.00 was for provisions 
and supplies, $4,147,880.00 was for salaries. 
He contrasted this fact with the practice of 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society, Sisters of 
Charity, Christian Brothers and kindred or- 
ganizations doing all their work without the 
aid of salaried officers, thus enabling them 
to devote to the poor and needy about all of 
the money appropriated and donated. 

The conference adjourned till after lun- 
cheon, when a large audience met again at 
3 :30 p. m. The first address was by Mr. M. 
J. Scanlon, of New York. 

The Laws of the State of New York in 

Relation to Private Charities, by Mi- 
chael J. Scanlon, of New York. 

The paper treated of organized charities. 
They should be incorporated, otherwise they 
cannot acquire property by bequest or de- 
vise. Many instances where charitable inten- 
tions failed because the object of benefit was 
not incorporated. Present law for incorpora- 
tion is known as “Membership Corporation 
Law.” Law provides that no person leaving 
a husband, wife, child or parent, shall de- 
vise or bequeath to such a society more than 
one-half of his estate after the payment of 
debts and that no such devise or bequest 
shall be valid in any will which shall not 
have been made and executed at least two 
months before the death of the testator 
While this last provision does not affect all 
institutions, it does affect a great many and 
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has brought to naught the charitable wishes 
of many testators. Relatives take advan- 
tage of it. This sixty day clause has done 
more harm than good. Why should persons 
whom a testator has probably never seen get 
his property rather than the charity named 
in his will ? The statute is a relic of the time 
when prejudice existed against ecclesiastics, 
a prejudice which has been outlived. 

Children must be sent to institutions gov- 
erned by persons of the same religious faith 
as parents. 

The most important law in relation to 
Charities is State Charities Law, and most 
important part of it is that relating to State 
Board of Charities. They have power to vis- 
it, inspect and maintain general supervision 
of charitable institutions. The Board has 
enormous power which up to this time has 
been wisely administered, but its operations 
should be carefuly watched. 

Outdoor Relief as Administered by 

Church Societies, by Luke J. Lindon, 

of New York City. 

Following is an abstract of Mr. Lindon’s 
address : 

Relief extended by Church societies 
should be actuated by Christian charity 
rather than by a desire merely to relieve ani- 
mal suffering or even philanthropy. In 
other words, to improve the moral as well as 
the physical condition of those needing as- 
sistance, and to strive to make them better 
individuals, better citizens, better Christians. 
Such relief properly administered, does not 
stifle self-respect, nor does it place a pre- 
mium on indolence nor foster pauperism. 

The most efficient and beneficial aid that 
can be given to the poor is the help that helps 
them to help themselves. 

It is better that some of the unworthy 
should receive attention than that through 
over-caution one deserving care should suf- 
fer. We should give the poor the benefit of 
every reasonable doubt. 

It is impossible to review all the poverty 
and wretchedness of this footstool, and it 
may be true that the most deserving cases 
are not always reached. Surely this condi- 
tion is not the fault of the svstem of prop- 
erly administered out-door relief. 

Temporal relief alone will not always 
prove efficacious. Treating a poor man as 


a hungry animal and simply filling his stom- 
ach will accomplish very little toward elevat- 
ing him above his unfortunate surroundings, 
or the condition that led to them. 

The distribution of material relief should 
always be but a means to an end, viz., a 
method of proving to the poor that those dis- 
pensing it are their friends. And when this 
claim is once established, the power for good 
on the part of the visitor is almost unlimited. 

This is the plan of the work of the Confer- 
ence of St. Vincent de Paul. 

This power has been the agency among 
the poor that has extinguished or held in 
check ideas of discontent and rebellion. It 
has brought the erring back to the truth, the 
wayward to the path of rectitude. It has 
held families intact. It has preserved the de- 
cling years of penniless old age from morti- 
fication and shame. It has soothed the suf- 
fering of the forsaken mother and her help- 
less offspring. It has benefited even those 
upon whom its charity was not bestowed but 
who observed the self-sacrificing devotion of 
its ministers. 

Of it can be truthfully said : “It is twice 
blessed. It blesses him that gives and him 
that takes.” 

The visitors themselves have often re- 
ceived in place of money, contentment and 
satisfaction far more in value than they dis- 
pensed. 

With the conclusion of Mr. Lindon’s pa- 
per the conference adjourned for the day. 

Day Nurseries as a Means of Helping 

the Poor to Help Themselves, by Mrs. 

A. Lopez, of New York City. 

Tuesday , August p. — At 11:30 a. m. the 
conference on charities was again resumed 
with the chairman, Mr. Mulry, presiding. 
The first speaker was Mrs. Marie A. Lopez, 
of New York, who spoke upon “Day Nur- 
series as a means of helping the poor to help 
themselves.” The nursery for caring for 
those children whose mothers are clerks, 
etc., in large establishments, was thoroughly 
treated. The consolation and happiness of 
mothers and the utter enjoyment of the chil- 
dren as experienced in these day nurseries 
was very tenderly treated. The foundling babe 
and its nomadic career of home seeking was 
the next point treated, and the story of how 
a babe was taken from home to home in 
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search of lodging and care, was pathetic. 
Catholic Institutions are always full, and 
likewise the public institutions are always 
full, and so the trials of a new born babe in 
search of a home is most trying and pathet- 
ic. The various nurseries and foundling 
homes of New York were described, show- 
ing when and how they were formed and 
conducted and how maintained. The question 
whether nurseries should be under religious 
or secular care was discussed by the speaker. 
The answer was that it was preferable to 
have nurseries under the care of the reli-. 
gious because the world demands the undi- 
vided attention of those who are in it, and 
hence could not give due heed to all the de- 
mands made by the nursery. Many pathet- 
ic instances of mothers and their babes were 
related by the speaker. Her closing remarks 
were the exhorting words of the late Father 
Mitchell, of Brooklyn, who said day nurser- 
ies should be little stars shining throughout 
every nook and corner of the great archdio- 
cese. 

The next speaker in order was Mary E. 
Gibbon, of Buffalo, N. 1 ., who read a paper 
upon 

“Our Infant Asylums — Their Aims and 

Achievements/' 

which had been prepared by Elizabeth A. 
Cronyn, of Buffalo, but who, owing to the 
death of her father, Dr. Cronyn, was unable 
to be present. 

At the conclusion of Miss Cronyn’s paper 
the meeting adjourned till 3:30 n. m., when 
the opening speaker was George B. Robin- 
son, of New York, and his subject was 

“The Care of Destitute and Delinquent 

Children. 

Reference was made to the interest that 
the Church had taken in this matter. State 
Boards of Charity have been established in 
regard to this sad and erring phase of hu- 
man existence in which authority has been 
given to supervise the public and private 
charities of the state. The constitution of 
North Carolina was referred to and quoted 
in the following words: “Beneficentpro- 

vision for the poor, the unfortunate and the 
orphan, being one of the first duties of a civ- 
ilized and Christian state, and that the gen- 
eral assembly shall appoint and define the 
duties of a Board of Public Charities.” 


This is the only state which recognizes 
this duty in its Constitution. The question 
how can the state best provide for the care 
of these classes was asked, and the answer 
was that the methods practiced by New 
York seems best adapted to accomplish the 
object. Each particular phase of these un- 
fortunate beings of humanity is provided 
with a special home, thereby keeping them in 
graded classes. How do children become 
destitute, was answered by the fact that the 
parents become sick or die. The various 
conditions of destitute and delinquent chil- 
dren were discussed. The criminal and beg- 
gar were dealt with in detail, and the reasons 
how they came so were thoroughly explained. 
Statistics were quoted, examples, proofs and 
causes were given. Religious instruction and 
its influences was clearly shown, and disci- 
pline was likewise dwelt upon to a great 
extent. School was spoken of and a sugges- 
tion that it be kept open throughout the 
year, but to shorten the hours in summer, 
was shown as a preventative for mischief, 
which leads to graver things. The relatives 
of orphans were admonished to look after 
their kith and kin. With glowing tribute 
to the Christian Brothers, Sisters of Charity, 
of Mercy, of St. Francis and of St. Dominic, 
the speaker retired amid a rousing applause. 

“Our Placing Out System and the Need 

of Co-operation.” By Mr. James E. 

Dougherty, of New York. 

Mr. Dougherty spoke of the over-crowded 
condition of Catholic institutions and how 
little thought was given to the children by 
the Catholic laity, and only when going to 
these institutions on a visit did they note the 
conditions under which these orphans 
were striving in the world. A great many 
think it is none of their business; and yet 
the work must be done. The charge some- 
times made through ignorance that our 
Catholic institutions are kept filled because 
of the revenue for the care of the child, is 
false. Unfortunately there is no difficulty to 
gather in new inmates after discharging the 
old ones, but the responsibility as to what is 
to become of them after going out, is the 
difficulty, and causes the retention of chil- 
dren long after the state aid for them has 
ceased. The question, why do Catholic fam- 
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ilies afford few homes, was answered by the 
fact that the proportion of rich and poor was 
very small, and besides, the Catholics were 
usually blessed with a large family, and the 
entire revenue of the bread earner went to 
the support of the family. The difference of 
city and country charity was referred to in 
the fact that vou never heard of any person 
starving to death in the country, while 
hundreds could starve in the large cities and 
their next door neighbors would know noth- 
ing of the misery. The method of placing 
out children was then explained and the 
difficulties were shown. The fresh air fund 
movement was shown in detail, and the diffi- 
culties of the same were likewise explained. 
Co-operation was needed by all, and each 
person should strive for this end. It rests 
with ourselves, and the saving of our souls 
is the trophy and that in so doing we do our 
duty and our reward awaits us. 

Defective Children, by George J. Gilles- 
pie, of New York City. 

Wednesday, August io . — The final meet- 
ings of the Conference of Charities opened 
at II 130 a. m., when the speaker of the oc- 
casion was George J. Gillespie, of New 
York City, who spoke upon “Defective Chil- 
dren.” The sad condition of the deaf mute 
appeals more than any other to the sympathy 
of all. He is cut off from most all intellec- 
tual pleasures; unable to develop his mind, 
owing to his restricted resources. Interest 
should be taken in his condition. As Cath- 
olics it is necessary to take earnest steps to 
counteract the baneful influences of the 
teachers of infidelity and heresy. Too many 
of our people are annoyed by the attraction 
of a slight advantage in some one material 
way, and send their unfortunate children to 
institutions where the ridicule of the Catho- 
lic faith is almost sure to cause the child first 
to be ashamed of his faith and then to lose 
it. It is not fair to the child to suppose that 
he can neglect entirely the study of his re- 
ligion in his childhood and then take it up 
when he has grown to maturity. It occa- 
sionally happens thus, but it is an excep- 
tional case, only serving to prove the ne- 
cessity of an opposite course. The only in- 
fluences brought to bear upon the deaf mute 
are those which come to him through his 
own language. Mr. Gillespie spoke of the 


language of the deaf mute, and the attitude 
of the Church toward the good work was 
defined, and reference was made to what the 
Church had done in Paris. Mr. Gillespie 
said that there were 45,000 deaf mutes in this 
country in institutions, and also 5,000 more 
in private homes. The proportion of deaf 
mutes varies in the different countries and 
in this country is 1 to 500. There are ninety 
institutions throughout the country, ten of 
which are Catholic. New York has eight 
and four of them are Catholic. Deaf mutes 
are found mostly among the poor. 

After Mr. Gillespie’s remarks, it was an- 
nounced that letters had been received from 
William Gorman, of Ottawa, Canada, an old 
friend of the Catholic Summer School, and 
one interested very deeply in all works of 
charity. Another letter was received and 
read from Mrs. J. Martin, of Jersey City, 
N. J., a lady very much interested in the 
works of charity in that state, and one of its 
representatives on the National Board of 
Charities. 

The Hon. Edward C. Dunphy,of New York. 
Was then introduced and made a strong 
appeal for the work being done by the 
Sisters of St. Francis in their two hospitals 
located in New York City. He explained 
fully and with great effect the wonderful 
self-denials of the devoted Sisters of St. 
Francis. How without regard to color, re- 
ligion or race, the sick were taken in and 
cared for without charge, how without any 
support from state, and very little from city, 
(about $400 annually from the Theatrical 
Fund) but merely by their own house to 
house collections, they give the poor suffer- 
ers of the big city the ministrations and 
cares of devoted, untiring and self-sacrific- 
ing nature. 

Mr. Gillespie then read a synopsis of the 
report of St. Vincent’s Hospital, New York 
City, and emphasized the need of hospital 
work. 

Mr. Charles Duross, of New York City. 

Mr. Charles Duross, of New York, read a 
very clear and succinct report of the Catho- 
ic Boys’ Association of New York. His re- 
port showed completely the necessity for 
these boys’ clubs and dwelt briefly on the 
character of entertainment and instruction 
given to the boys. The number of boys us- 
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ing the rooms of the association during the 
past year amounted to upwards of 25,000. 

Mr. L. J. Lindon. 

made a brief report for the Institution of 
Mercy of New York. 

Mr. Gillespie again took the platform and 
made an earnest plea for the work being 
done by the devoted Sisters of Mercy in the 
Sanitarium Gabriels. He explained fully the 
causes which led to the establishment of this 
worthy institution ; the exact nature of dis- 
eases treated, and paid a glowing tribute to 
their self-sacrifice and devotion. 

The Rev. J. F. Mullany. 
made a short speech thanking the members 
of the committee in charge for the success of 
what he called one of the brightest features 
of this session of the Summer School. The 
regular papers having all been read, the ses- 
sions closed with a final few words from the 
Rev. Thomas L. Kinkead, 
who dwelt upon the value to be gained by a 
close study of the papers read. He also ex- 
horted all to take a more active interest in 
those charities which are sure to come to 
every one. There is no end of work that 
can be done in this line. The pay is sure and 
the emoluments large. 

Charity and Its Relations to Govern- 
ments by Robert N. Hebberd. 

In the evening, Secretary Robert N. Heb- 
berd of the New York State Board of Char- 
ities, made an address on the subject of 
“Charity in its Relations to Civil Govern- 
ment,” which had originally been assigned to 
the Hon. Edmund F. O’Conor, of Bing- 
hampton, recently deceased. 

Mr. Hebberd spoke of the importance to 
the state of such conferences of charity as 
the one carried on in connection with the 
Catholic Summer School. He mentioned 
also the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, held in New York City in 
May. and the annual convention of the 
County Superintendents of the Poor, held at 
Niagara Falls in June, as note-worthv gath- 
erings, and suggested that the time was ripe 
for the organization of a New York State 
Conference of Charities open to all who 
were actively interested in promoting the 
welfare of the poor of the State. 

The speaker pointed out that almost from 


time immemorial to the present day, but 
probably never more so than now, charity 
has had the most direct and positive rela- 
tions with civil government, and quoted 
from the 22nd verse of the 23rd chapter of 
Leviticus to show that this was so with the 
sanction of the Most High, at the time that 
the children of Israel wandered in the wil- 
derness. 

He paid a high tribute to the Hebrews of 
the present day for their works of unosten- 
tatious charity in which they vied most suc- 
cessfully with their Christian brethren. 

Mr. Hebberd showed that all sorts of 
governmental measures had been adopted 
from time to time for the relief of the poor, 
but that many of them, notably the statute 
of George the Third, had to be given up as 
impracticable and injurious, and advised 
that more thought and care be exercised in 
works of charity and better co-operation se- 
cured between public and private charities. 

He described also, in a general way, the 
relations existing between the charities of 
this country and the National and State gov- 
ernments, especially in the State of New 
York, where the State Board of Charities 
has been given very great powers. These 
powers were, however, intended to be exer- 
cised in a careful and conservative way, and 
were so exercised through the visitation and 
inspection which the Board was empowered 
to make; evils and abuses could be discov- 
ered, and power was given to oblige them 
to be rectified. He was glad to say that no 
Catholic charity had ever sought to evade 
the due operations of the law, but had al- 
ways cheerfully complied with its provi- 
sions. The authority under which the State 
empowered the Boards of Charity to super- 
vise the work of private charitable institu- 
tions, and the theory of government in ac- 
cordance with which such powers were ex- 
ercised, were also explained to the audience. 

Statistics quoted by the speaker showed 
that the property owned by charitable insti- 
tutions in New York State was valued at 
over $103,000,000; that the income of such 
institutions during the past year amounted 
to $23,000,000, the expenditures to nearly 
$22,000,000, and the number of their bene- 
ficiaries to 2,500,000. The Charities Con- 
ference closed with Mr. Hebberd’s very 
practical address. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE. 

By the Rev. D. J. McMahon. D. D., Miss 

Julia Lynch, and Miss Mary L. Corri- 
gan. 

Thursday, August it. — The subject was 
divided into “The Mind” and “The Heart.” 
Dr. McMahon gave a clear insight into the 
history of Sunday School work from the 
earliest period. He showed the particular 
need of attention to the Mind and the Heart 
— the knowledge and the piety of the schol- 
ars in our day. Miss Lynch dealt with the 
“Mind” part, and an abstract of her remarks 
is as follows : 

In the existing phase of civilization the 
need of religious instruction is evidenced on 
all sides. We forget the ideal ; also the very 
prominent part our actions play in the edu- 
cation of the young. Children are great im- 
itators. Their actions usually reflect the in- 
fluences surrounding them. As these influ- 
ences are rarely the best, and very frequent- 
ly not even good, the need of religious in- 
struction is self-evident. This religious in- 
struction should be given in the home. The 
home makes the man. But so many homes 
are unfitted for the task, that the Sunday 
School becomes not only a great blessing, 
but an absolute necessity. 

The work in the Sunday School should be 
so arranged as to bear a close relation to the 
life of the child. 

The most attractive methods should be 
adopted. Pictures and maps should be gen- 
erously used, especially those which relate 
to the life and death of our Saviour. The 
teacher should take a personal interest in 
each pupil. She should encourage and draw 


out the dull. She should strive to arouse a 
spirit of enthusiasm in the lazy and indiffer- 
ent. And she should always bear in mind 
that the children watch her closely. For this 
reason her life should be exemplary, and she 
should never appear before her class with an 
unprepared lesson. The children will very 
soon follow her example. It is the duty of 
the teacher to appear before the class with 
the lesson and all that pertains to it thor- 
oughly mastered. Absenteeism must be 
watched closely, but the attitude of the 
teacher toward this end must depend on en- 
vironments. Absenteeism may be reached 
by the Reading Circle idea. It may also be 
reached by means of the Apostleship, which 
is a society of certain pupils appointed for 
the purpose, whose duty it is to encourage 
and draw in the absent, the lazy and the in- 
different, no child being allowed to join the 
Reading Circle or the Apostleship who is a 
delinquent, unless a desire for amendment 
be shown. 

A good library should be attached to each 
Sunday School so that the children could 
secure good reading matter without much 
trouble. 

The systematic Sunday School is still in 
its infancy, but zeal works wonders, and the 
day is not far distant when our Sunday 
Schools will rank with any in the land. 

Miss Corrigan spoke upon the “Heart” 
part of the Sunday School and said in part 
that the following points should be consid- 
ered, namely: The need of religious devo- 
tional spirit — Means to cultivate it — Chil- 
dren’s Mass — Hymns, library, etc. — Draw- 
ing children to Mass, to Sacraments — Mis- 
sion to Non-Catholic children who are not 
Church-goers. 


INCIDENTS AND SOCIAL EVENTS OF THE FIFTH WEEK. 


Sunday evening a very novel entertain- 
ment took place at the New York cottage. 
The gathering was very large. The form of 
entertainment w r as unique in the fact that it 
was a “Title Party,” and consisted in a 
number of persons representing the title of 
a book by dress and having those in the au- 
dience guess what book was represented. 

The winners of the prizes at the Title par- 
ty, were Mr. Eugene Castles, of New York, 
and Mr. Win, McMahQi), of Boston, and 


both of the college camp. The boys repre- 
sented the “Heavenly Twins” and were well 
made-up for the portrayal. 

The smoker at the “Farm Cottage” over 
which Mr. Mosher presided as “mine host” 
on Monday evening was a great success. 
Cigars and cooling beverages were in evi- 
dence and the piano was kept going from 
start to finish. Leo O’Donovan played man- 
dolin selections and Rev. Dr. Talbot Smith, 
Eugene Castles and Arthur R. Ryan accom- 
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panied upon the piano the singers and sang 
themselves. 

While the gentlemen were having a quiet 
time at “mine host's” cottage a “Ladies' 
Rocker” was in order at the New York cot- 
tage and gentlemen were not allowed. 

During the same time the Rev. Gabriel A. 
Healy was entertained by a packed house at 
his cottage. 

The euchre party given at the New York 
cottage on Tuesday evening was thoroughly 
enjoyed by all the School. At the end of the 
playing, refreshments were served and then 
dancing followed. 

The Rochester Cottage ladies visited the 
Rev. Dr. Talbot Smith’s College Camp Tues- 
day evening. Singing, jokes, and recitations 
around the camp-fire was the entertainment 
furnished the visitors by the camp boys. 

Prior to Mr. Hebbard’s lecture Thursday 
evening, Mr. George Gillespie arranged an 
impromptu entertainment in which the fol- 
lowing persons took part : Miss M. A. Don- 

ovan, of Montreal, played the Hungarian 
March,” Miss Mary A. McKenna, of New 
York, recited “Kissing Cup's Race.” 

A euchre party was given under the aus- 
pices of the ladies of the Healy Cottage, on 
Thursday night, after the lecture. 


The pretty rooms of the cottage were pre- 
sided over by Mrs. Loughlin, Miss M. Reid, 
Miss Isabel Reid, Miss Leo, Miss Shelly, 
Miss Van Ness, Miss Kehoe and Miss Mar- 
garet O'Reilly. 

Refreshments were served at the end of 
the playing. 

Thursday afternoon a ball game was 
played between the college camp and a 
picked nine from Plattsburgh. The score 
was 12 to io in favor of the latter. 

The bowling tournament resulted in a 
draw, each team winning one game. 

Saturday evening a theatrical performance 
“Pygmalion and Galatea,” was played by the 
following cast : 


Pygmalion . Arthur R. Ryan 

Chrysos Frank Madden 

Leucippe Charles Kirwin 

Agesimos Charles Schlachter 

Mimos Alphonse Edelbolles 

Cynisca Mrs. Hart 

Myrine Miss Julia Sullivan 

Daphne Carrie Schlachter 

Galatea Miss Marie Cote 


Among the distinguished persons who wit- 
nessed the very successful presentation of 
this drama were his Eminence Cardinal 
Gibbons and Rt. Rev. Bishop Foley. 


SIXTH WEEK. 


. .Sunday. August 14 . — The most eventful 
and important week of the Champlain Sum- 
mer School opened with Pontifical High 
Mass celebrated by His Eminence, Cardinal 
Gibbons, of Baltimore, Md. He was assisted 
by the Rev. Dr. Walsh, rector of St. John’s 
Church. Plattsurgh, as the assistant priest. 
The deacons of honor w r ere Rev. Joseph 
Bigley, New York, and the Rev. Father 
Siegfried, of St. Charles Seminary, Over- 
brook, Philadelphia. The deacon of the 
Mass was Rev. James Fitzsimmons, Pro- 
fessor at St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, 
and Rev. ./illiam Quinn, of St. Bernard’s 
Church, New York, as sub-deacon. Arch- 
bishop Corrigan, of New York, w r as in the 
sanctuary, and his chaplain was Father Mul- 
lany, of Syracuse. The Rt. Rev Bishop 
John S. Foley, of Detroit, Mich., was also in 
the sanctuary, and his chaplain was the Rev. 
Dr. John Talbot Smith, of New York City. 
The Rev. E. Struble, pastor of St, Anne’s 


church, Montreal and Rev. C. J. Crowley, of 
Plattsburgh, w f ere also in the sanctuary. The 
Rev. Dr. Lavelle was the Master of Cere- 
monies. 

The sermon w f as preached by the Rev. 
Joseph H. McMahon, of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, New York, and his text was taken 
from the 16th chapter, 1st verse of St. Paul 
to the Corinthians. 

THE WILL AND THE FREEDOM OF 
THE WILL. 

Abstract of Five Lectures by the Rev. 
Thomas I. Gasson, S. J., Professor of 
Philosophy in Boston Coliege, Boston, 
Mass. — at Ten o’clock, a. m. 

1. — existence of free will. 

Monday , August 15 . — Of the many deep 
and interesting questions that belong to the 
domain of psychology, none arouses such 
absorbing attention, none is of such wide- 
reaching influence as that concerning the 
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freedom of man’s will. The number of 
books written on this topic is a conclusive 
proof of the important place the subject 
holds in the minds of thinking men, while 
the direct bearing of this problem upon the 
moral standard of our actions is too obvious 
to need explanation. 

Free-will is generally defined as the power 
of directing one’s actions independently of 
interior and of exterior restraint. It is the 
capability of self-determination, or it is the 
endowment by which an agent, when all the 
required conditions for the eliciting of a vo- 
lition are present, is enabled to act or not 
to act, to choose a certain object or its op- 
posite, or from a number of desirable ob- 
jects specifically different to make choice of 
one in particular without regard to opposing 
forces or motives. Man is not an irresponsi- 
ble machine, not the helpless victim of spon- 
taneous impulses, not the blind subject of 
irresistible influence. 

There are many writers, it is true, who 
boldly assert that, in the exercise of choice, 
the will is wholly and inevitably determined 
by its intrinsic constitution and disposition 
and by the external forces that act upon it. 
According to these teachers the presence of 
any particular desire in the will is an un- 
avoidable event, not less so than the explo- 
sion of gunpowder upon the application of a 
lighted match or the fall of a slate blown off 
into free air from the roof of a house. In 
this theory men are brought to individual 
volitions as the wave is driven on to the 
beach or as the hail is hurled to the ground. 
Against this compulsory Absolutism the 
Catholic philosopher appeals to the direct 
testimony of consciousness, that “ultimate 
court of appeal in the science of mind.” And 
consciousness bears overwhelming testi- 
mony to the well-established fact that when 
an object of this present life is placed be- 
fore me I am not irresistibly drawn either 
by violence, by fascination, or by any inter- 
nal law whatsoever to seek for or to avoid 
that object or to remain neutral. To what 
purpose that deliberation, that seeking of 
counsel, that weighing of advantage and of 
disadvantage before making a selection, if I 
am not free therein? Even in the very act of 
choosing can I not suspend the half-formed 
desire and reject it utterly? And after the 
choice has been made, am I not happy and 


conscious of good desert, if that choice 
meets with the approval of those whose 
judgments I esteem; and, on the contrary, 
am I not distressed and full of self-con- 
tempt, if my action is not in harmony with 
the views of upright men? All this would 
be an utter impossibility, were the proceed- 
ings of my will forced from without or ne- 
cessitated from within. 

Moreover, we cannot thrust aside the 
weight of the argument in favor of free-will 
that Hows from the very language of ethics. 
What meaning can possibly be attached to 
the terms responsibility, guilt, obligation, 
merit, remorse, forgiveness and justice, if 
man is not a free agent. These words are 
the consecrated expressions of a conviction, 
coeval with man and as wide-spread as in- 
telligence. The deepest fibres of our na- 
ture quiver in rebellion against those who 
assert that such terms are the inventions of 
a vivid imagination or the outgrowth of un- 
trained intelligence. Rather do we ex- 
claim with Dante : 

“The greatest gift that in his largess God 
Creating made, and unto His own goodness 
Nearest conformed, and that which he doth 
prize 

Most highly, is the freedom of the will, 
Wherewith the creature of intelligence 
Both all and only were and are endowed.” 


2. — THE ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF FREE WILL. 


Tuesday, August 16 . — Having established 
the fact that man is endowed with free-will, 
the next step is to determine the precise na- 
ture of this quality and to define, as clearly 
as possible, its principal elements. Here we 
enter upon a series of vexed and knotty 
questions that have puzzled the brains of 
philosophers and have given rise to many a 
sharp discussion and to many a learned 
tome. 

Without entering too deeply into this 
heated controversy, we may briefly consider 
the merits of the various theories. It is ad- 
mitted by all that there can be no true lib- 
ertv without indifference or the absence of 
necessity. Where we have constraint, de- 
termination or doom to any fixed purpose, 
there we cannot be said to have freedom. I 
am not free to be or not to be a man, be- 
cause it is my lot to have been given that 
nature. Indifference, therefore, is an es- 
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sential feature of free-will, but since indif- 
ference is of many kinds, we are confronted 
immediately with perplexing difficulties. We 
may, for example, have an indifferent ob- 
ject, that is. the object may be of such a na- 
ture that it need not necessarily be sought 
after. That we can have freedom of choice 
only about indifferent objects is obvious, 
but that mere objective indifference does not 
constitute free-will becomes evident when 
we reflect that this power is a special qual- 
ity of the subject of agent, not of the object. 
The individual, therefore, must be subjec- 
tively indifferent, but since subjective 
indifference is of two kinds, active and 
passive, we are forced to consider a deep but 
fundamental problem in the question at is- 
sue. A faculty is said to be passively indif- 
ferent, when it is not foredoomed to receive 
one impression more than another. Thus 
the eye may feast upon the blue sky, the 
green fields or the trackless ocean. But 
active indifference implies far more than 
this. It means that in case of choice, the 
will plays the part of determining cause; 
it means that the wfill is not handed over to 
a bespoken decision but itself, of its own na- 
tive force, embraces a certain object or 
withdraws from it. Must this active indif- 
ference of the faculty be had in order to es- 
tablish upon a defensible basis the freedom 
of the will? It does, indeed, seem so to 
many profound thinkers. For does not the 
experience which each one has of his own 
inner life tell him that in dealing with the 
conflicting impulses to right and wrong 
which besiege him so constantly he is some- 
thing more than a passive on-looker at a 
battle? To whom do we attribute that un- 
wearied resistance to evil, that unflagging 
struggle for the right, that mastery over the 
wrong? Is it not to ourselves as active par- 
ticipators in a keen contest? Do we not, in 
time of victory, praise ourselves as real ac- 
tors upon the stage of life, as determining 
factors upon the cause, and. in case of defeat, 
do we not acknowledge that the result would 
have been different, had we only willed 
otherwise? What is all this but an open 
avowal that we cannot save the notion of 
freedom of choice, unless we grant to the 
will itself a real power of selecting a course 
of action or of abstaining from action? 


3. — EXTENT OF FREE WILL. 

Wednesday, August 17 . — Since good is 
the formal object of the will, it follows that 
we cannot desire that which is not, under 
some aspect, good. Consequently, we are 
not free to reject good in general or in the 
abstract. Neither are we free with regard 
to desiring or not desiring the state of hap- 
piness, because every being has a necessary 
bent to its own intrinsic end. There is no 
attractiveness, whatever, to any one in 
wrong-doing as such or in a state of misery 
as such. Men do not commit wrong be- 
cause it is wrong, but because of the unlaw- 
ful pleasure they derive therefrom, and be- 
cause the crime arrays itself in the garb of 
alluring goodness, and hence appears some- 
thing desirable. Neither are we free con- 
cerning infinite goodness, when it is fully 
known as the sole object that can fully 
satisfy the cravings of our nature after per- 
fect happiness. But we are free to exercise 
choice concerning finite objects that are not 
necessarily connected with our ultimate des- 
tiny. 

The object under consideration necessar- 
ily leads to a discusison of Mill’s theory of 
Determinism. This keen thinker held as a 
truth of experience that “volitions follow 
determinate moral antecedents with the 
same uniformity and the same certainty as 
physical effects follow their physical 
causes;” these moral antecedents being “de- 
sires, occasions, habits and dispositions com- 
bined with outward circumstances suitable 
to call those internal incentives into action.” 
“If we knew any given person thoroughly,” 
he says in one of his works, “and knew all 
the inducements which are acting upon him, 
we could foretell his conduct with as much 
certainty as we can predict any physical 
event.” 

Now, while we admit that we do foretell 
many actions of our fellow-men with con- 
fidence because of our insight into their 
character and into their general line of con- 
duct, we nevertheless know for a certainty 
that in an extremely large number of cases 
our powers of prediction are completely at 
fault. Uniformly mild-mannered men have 
been known to become angry, saintly men 
have failed in the observance of the com- 
mandments, misers have given money to in- 
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stitutions for the needy, and Sunday-school- 
loving bank presidents have absconded with 
large sums of money. Is it, then, true, that 
under certain data, we can foretell the con- 
duct of men with as much certainty as we 
can predict any physical event ? 

Bain, the glory of modern Scotch phil- 
cfsophy, taught that in case of choice the 
strongest motive always prevails. Hence, 
according to his theory, the so-called choos- 
er is passively at the mercy of the objects 
that offer themselves ; each has a certain at- 
traction and that which has the greatest car- 
ries the day and gives to the forbearing in- 
dividual his desire. This doctrine is not a 
new one, for it is as old as Plato, though 
Bain made it the fashionable theory of his 
day. Now, in the first place, we may well 
call for the scale according to which meas- 
urements about the relative strength of the 
various motives are to be made. If the as- 
sertion is to have any meaning whatever, 
there must be some such graduated scale by 
which the relative degrees of attraction may 
be tested. That none such exists is evident 
from Bain’s own confession that “the only 
test of strength of motive” is that the voli- 
tion follows. 

Again, does not our own experience teach 
us that though we frequently do yield to the 
predominant attraction, and though in in- 
voluntary acts we naturally follow the 
strongest motive, yet, in cases of delibera- 
tion, men are not inevitably determined by 
this motive, but frequently resist it and put 
forth what has been called anti-impulsive 
effort. 

4. — FREE-WILL AND HYPNOTISM. 

Thursday, August 18 . — Hypnotism is the 
pet topic of the day. It is discussed in the 
drawing room and in the lecture hall. It 
forms the subject-matter of numberless ar- 
ticles in the magazines and additions are 
monthly made to the library of books al- 
ready published concerning the interesting 
phenomena of this science. 

Hypnosis is said to be an abnormal condi- 
tion of the human being characterized by in- 
sensibility to some sense-impressions, but by 
excessive sensibility to other sense-impres- 
sions with an appearance of total uncon- 
sciousness. This artificial sleep, as it is 
called, may be brought about by concentrat- 
ing the attention of the subject either upon 


some object of vision, as a bright bit of 
glass, or upon the operator, who usually 
throws an air of mystery about his actions 
by making a few passes with his hand over 
the eyes of the hypnotic patient. While in 
this condition the thoughts and volitions of 
the hypnotized person are, to a large extent, 
under the control of the operator. It is this 
last feature that makes hypnosis a matter of 
such solicitude to the prudent philosopher. 

Hypnotic phenomena were largely studied 
half a century ago by Elliotson of London 
and Braid of Manchester. It was Dr. Braid 
who rejected the old theory of the mesmeric 
fluid and explained the strange actions of 
mesmerized patients through the sugges- 
tions of the mesmerteer. Braid’s views met 
with little recognition in his day, and hypno- 
tism remained almost an unstudied problem 
until 1878, when Prof. Charcot, of Paris, de- 
voted his energies to extensive experiments 
upon the matter in the hospital of La Sal- 
petriere. Another eminent French physi- 
cian, Dr. Liebeault, of Nancy, had a few 
years before given his time to the same study 
and the investigations of these two famous 
men led to the formation of the rival schools 
of Paris and of Nancy. 

According to the Paris school, hypnotic 
effects are due to physical causes, principally 
to diseases of the nerves, while according to 
the teachings of the Nancy school the phe- 
nomena are to be attributed to suggestions 
made by the operator to the patient excited 
through words or signs. Hence, the school 
of La Salpetriere teaches that hypnotic 
phenomena can be successfully studied only 
in diseased persons; the school of Nancy 
holds that only perfectly healthy persons are 
proper subjects for experiments and that 
suggestion is the all-potent factor in the pro- 
duction of such phenomena. 

We naturally ask, is it lawful to induce 
hypnosis? We have a horror of abdicating 
our self-control and we regard freedom of 
will as man’s most sacred possession. It 
seems to us that under certain circumstances 
hvpnosis may with due propriety be allowed. 
For who would claim that the use of anaes- 
thetics in case of a painful operation is un- 
lawful? It is true that under chloroform or 
ether, the patient is a ourely passive instru- 
ment, while in hypnosis many of his facul- 
ties are strangely active. Yet this does not 
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make a substantial change in the case and 
hence we see no reason for reversing the 
decision given by all prudent men with re- 
gard to the employment of anaesthetics. 
Consequently, while absolutely and unequiv- 
ocally condemning all unnecessary practice 
of hypnotism either for public amusement, 
private curiosity, or dangerous experiment, 
we do claim that in the hands of a skillful 
and experienced physician, and with that 
protection which the presence of several 
trustworthy witnesses ensures, it may be 
made a source of manifold blessings to those 
afflicted with diseases for which no other 
cure has yet been found. 

5. — god's foreknowledge and man's free 

WILL. 

Friday , August 19 . — Few problems have 
so wearied the heart of man as that concern- 
ing the divine foreknowledge of human 
events. Learned and unlearned, saint and 
sinner, have pondered over this apparent 
enigma and have said to themselves, “since 
that which God foresees must necessarily 
take place, and since no event can escape the 
far-reaching vision of Infinite Intelligence, 
how can we possibly defend the free-will of 
man? Can an act that necessarily takes 
place be free?" This is substantially the 
difficulty, though it appears under many 
forms and various guises. “Divine fore- 
knowledge," it is argued, “cannot fail ; it is 
moreover, utterly independent of man, and 
consequently acts foreseen by God are nec- 
essarily not free." Or as Boswell puts it: 
“What is certainly foreseen is fixed ; what is 
fixed is not free ; every act is foreseen ; . 
therefore every act is fixed and no act is 
free." 

The problem is a serious one, but admits 
of an explanation that must satisfy every re- 
flecting mind. It is obvious that there is a 
wide difference between declaring that an 
action will take place in the future, and as- 
serting that an action will of necessity oc- 
cur. Futurity and necessity are not synony- 
mous terms, and it is usually by a confusion 
of these two expressions that an impenetra- 
ble mist is thrown over the point in dispute. 
What God foreknows will certainly come to 
pass in the future, but it does not follow 
from foresight that the event will be the re- 
sult of a necessary force and not the out- 
come of choice on the part of a free agent. 


God’s intellect soars beyond the limitations 
01 cause, place, and time, and embraces 
within its comprehensive vision all objec- 
tive truth to whatever time it may belong. 
Now it is true from all eternity that if a 
human being is placed in certain circum- 
stances, it will of two contradictory actions, 
choose one and no other, not because it is 
obliged to do so, but simply because as a 
fact it will so choose. The choice is, there- 
fore, a truth and, consequently, a fit object 
for the divine understanding. God’s know- 
ing it as it will occur before it actually takes 
place does not affect the free nature of the 
fact itself. For vision is not the cause of 
things seen, but the objects themselves are 
the reason of our vision of them. From the 
mountain top we foresee the traveller climb- 
ing up its rugged slopes, but our foresight is 
not the cause of his ascent. How well Milton 
expresses this distinction when he intro- 
duces the Eternal One discoursing upon the 
rebellious deeds of his creatures: 

“They themselves decreed 
Their own revolt, not I. If I foreknew. 
Foreknowledge had no influence on their 
fault, 

Which had no less proved certain unfore- 
known. 

So without least impulse or shadow of fate. 
Or aught by me immutably foreseen, 

Thev trespass, authors to themselves in all, 
Both what the^ judge and what they choose ; 
for so 

I formed them free, and free they must re- 
main 

Till they enthrall themselves." 

The priceless gift of free will is, conse- 
quently ours, but it behooves us to employ 
this gift generously in service of perfect 
harmony with our sublime destiny. 

BIBLE STUDY IN READING CIRCLES 
—FICTION STUDY IN READING 
CIRCLES. 

Abstract of Two Lectures by the Rev. 
Mortimer E. Twomey, Malden, Mass. 
Monday , August 15, 11:30 a. m. — Bible 
study, said Father Twomey, is not only the 
most important, but the most fascinating 
that can be undertaken by our Catholic 
Reading Circles. The difficulties in the way 
may be real, but the resultant advantages 
will amply repay the energy employed. The 
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discovery of a truth always delights the 
mind, and the possessing of truth gives 
the enthusiasm of happiness to the intellect. 
If this can be said of a simple truth, or re- 
garding matters of passing interest, how 
much more must it be predicated of a mass 
of vital truths, pertaining to our spiritual 
well-being and to our eternal destinies. And 
such is the nature of the Bible, God’s Word, 
that it opens to its readers the storehouse of 
infinite treasures, divine knowledge revealed 
to man, God’s plan towards us, the carrying 
out of that plan, God’s part and our co- 
operation therein. Each truth is in itself a 
revelation, absorbing our faculties, and 
bringing into their best action the highest 
powers of our understanding. Each truth 
will repay our persevering and renewed in- 
vestigation. Under each new gleam of light 
its facts sparkle with an amazing and entic- 
ing brilliancy. Add to the natural attrac- 
tion and pleasure afforded us by truth, the 
assurance that we can make no mistake nor 
err in the comprehension of a truth or its 
legitimate conclusions, and how our pleas- 
ure is enhanced. If we but place our hand in 
the hand of our safe and infallible guide, 
the Catholic Church, this assurance is ours. 
He who is Truth has promised and given 
to the Catholic Church the Spirit of Truth 
to abide with her all davs. 

Father Twomey then referred to the Acts 
of the Apostles as well calculated to inter- 
est and instruct the members of a Reading 
Circle; confining himself to the first twelve 
chapters he pointed out a practical method 
of study, as an example of how the historical 
books, at least, may be considered in Read- 
ing Circles. 

Of these twelve chapters, St. Peter is the 
central figure. History in the Acts bears 
witness to the position assigned to Peter by 
our Lord, acknowledged by the Apostles 
themselves, and recognized by the body of 
the faithful. Peter as head of the Church, 
with jurisdiction over the sheep, (the Apos- 
tles.) and the lambs (the faithful,) presides 
at the election of Matthias, discourses to the 
people on Pentecost as spokesman to those 
v/ho had received the Holv Ghost, and en- 
lightened by a Gentile in their first-called, 
Cornelius, the centurion. Peter is a special 
object of Herod’s hatred and of Heaven’s 
care. He leads the lame man at the gate 


of the temple, and to the sick is a celestial 
benefactor. He punishes Ananias and 
Saphira, who had lied to him, or rather not 
to him, but the Holy Ghost, and blasts 
with the scorn of indignant wrath the in- 
iquitous Simon who “thought that the gift 
of God might be purchased with money.” 

And as the Acts begin the teaching of 
Peter’s primacy of real power and jurisdic- 
tion, so the reader w'ho has begun well here 
in God’s own Book, can with profit learn on 
history’s every page that Peter lives and 
rules in God’s undying Church, and that 
Peter, imprisoned in the Jerusalem of Herod, 
crucified in the Rome of Nero, lives today 
on the Vatican Hill in the person of Leo 
XIII, the noblest of livin'- men, leader in 
the van of progress at the close of this 
nineteenth century. 

Tuesday, August 16 , 8 p. m— Father 
Twomey ’s second lecture “Fiction Study in 
Reading Circles,” was changed from the 
morning to the evening hour in order to fill 
the vacancy made by the inability of Henry 
Austin Adams to keep his engagement to de- 
liver three lectures, beginning Tuesday 
evening, August 16. Of the making of 
fiction, said Father Twomey, there shall 
be no end. The desirable thing is that 
we have some good fiction in the vast 
amount of folly that issues yearly from the 
press. That “everybody reads, while no- 
body believes” fiction, may be in a measure 
true. But believing or not believing, the 
reader receives lasting impressions in brain 
and heart from what has been a source of 
pleasure, frequently absorbing, even to the 
detriment of duty pushed aside. The writer 
who not only entertains with his novel, but 
imparts something of knowledge or of in- 
spiration to life is commendable. Idle, vapid, 
stories are scarcely less injurious than im- 
moral one. The latter spoil the heart ; the 
former, the head. Both are deplorable; both 
are to be avoided. 

The historical novel is at present much in 
favor. We may not require from the novelist 
the accuracy of the historian. We may per- 
mit his fancy to change a scene, a date or a 
feature, but we want the general tone of his 
book to show forth truthfully the times and 
places and characters he presents. We want 
in “Hugh Wynne” the atmosphere of Rev- 
olutionary Days and in “Quo Vadis” that 
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of the First Persecution against the Chris- 
tians. Quo Vadis is our subject for today, 
considered in its presentation of early Chris- 
tian Life. It is in line with our subject of 
yesterday, the Infant Church depicted in the 
Acts of the Apostles. Like the Acts, Quo 
Vadis is of the days of Peter and Paul, be- 
ginning where St. Luke ends. 

Sienkiewicz in a series of pictures and 
contrasts has given to his readers a vivid 
portrayal of the days when the last of the 
Caesars was Emperor of Rome. Tacitus and 
Suetonius, Perseus and Juvenal, Seneca and 
Petronius have furnished him the historical 
material, and the marvel is the wonderful 
accuracy of reproduction by the novelist. 
We are reading history, and history 
presented with the skill of a master story- 
teller and dramatist. We are reading the 
history of an empire tottering to its fall, and 
of a new power, insignificant, “doomed to 
death, but fated not to die,” that shall build 
itself upon the ruins of decaying Imperialism. 

To scenes of the world’s grandeur and of 
the world’s sin, are opposed the spectacle of 
God’s little ones and God’s law. The vice of 
the greatest falls before the virtue of the 
lowliest, the pride of the ruler is over- 
matched by the humility of the slave, and the 
night of pagan darkness but reveals the 
beauty of the Christian dawn. 

The apotheosis of superstition, sensual- 
ism, wealth, avarice, cruelty, debauchery, 
terror and fatalism, has been produced in the 
heartless buffoon, who burnt Rome for a 
spectacle, and persecuted the innocent 
Christians as incendiaries. From the orgies 
of the tyrant in his power to the cowardice 
of the dying Matricide, we are led through 
a series of hideous and repellent scenes. But 
the foil is in the presentation of innocence 
and virtue, of Christian peace, and Christian 
purity, bearing fruit in the heroism of Chris- 
tian charity and Christian martyrdom. 
Man’s work must fail, but God’s shall stand. 
And in the garden of His Church where 
Peter plants and Christ gives the increase, 
the flower of innocence, and the tree of faith, 
and the fruit of charity shall ever flourish. 
And against His Church shall prevail 
neither the Gesar of the first century with 
his pretorians, nor the Caesar of the nine- 
teenth with his godless schools and agnos- 
tic teachers. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Abstract of Three Lectures by Thomas 

O’Hagan, Ph. D., Toronto, Canada. 

I. — DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI AND MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. 

Wednesday Evening , August 17, 8 p. m . — 
Dr. Thomas O’Hagan, the Canadian author 
and lecturer, gave the initial lecture of his 
course Wednesday evening, his subject be- 
ing the poets, Dante Gabriel Rossetti and 
Matthew Arnold. This lecture was sched- 
uled for the morning hour, but was changed 
to fill the second evening that was assigned 
to Henry Austin Adams. 

The lecturer first outlined the times and 
conditions into which Rossetti was born, 
indicating the chief poets of the greater and 
lesser choir of singers in the Victorian era 
of English literature. The minor poets were 
divided into “Poets of Doubt” and Poets of 
Art.” Matthew Arnold being a leading 
representative of the former school, and 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti a representative of 
the latter. 

Dr. O’Hagan then discussed the relation- 
ship that exists between the Pre-Raphaelite 
movement and the romantic movement in 
English poetry, as well as its relation to the 
Oxford movement of which John Henry 
Newman was the fullest expression. The 
aim and purpose of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood was explained and the share 
which Rossetti took in promulgating its 
principles. “Its object,” said the lecturer, 
“was to encourage and enforce an entire 
adherence to the simplicity of nature.” 

Dr. O’Hagan pointed out that Rossetti 
stood for the restoration in English poetry 
of the temper of religious wonder, and the 
supernatural which belonged to the mediae- 
val poets. Rossetti struck a fresh note in 
English poetry. He came with an idea, a 
mission, a message, and gave up his life to 
the apostleship of this idea, this mission, 
this message. The poet’s attitude towards 
woman was then touched upon, and the lec- 
turer maintained that this was in every in- 
stance the truest key to the character of a 
poet’s work. 

Rossetti’s attitude towards woman was 
one of chivalry — nay of religious reverence. 
His world was dominated by what Goethe 
calls the ewige weibliche — the eternal 
womanly. 
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The lecturer then discussed Rossetti’s 
chief poems, holding that his most valuable 
contribution to English literature was his 
sonnet — Sequence — the House of Life. To 
exemplify the qualities of Rossetti’s work, 
Dr. O’Hagan gave a very delightful and 
sympathetic reading of The Blessed 
Damozel, and closed his very valuable study 
of the work of the chief of the Pre-Raphael- 
ite poets by a quotation from Dr. Hamilton 
Mabie’s estimate of Rossetti — “that beauty 
as the finality of expression and love as the 
finality of life are the truths which give the 
poet’s works and words, a noble unity and 
consistency of aim and achievement.” 

The lecturer then passed to a considera- 
tion of the work of Matthew Arnold, who, 
he said, stood in the great stream of roman- 
ticism immovable. Arnold is a poet of 
ideas — a poet of the intellect, not the heart. 
There is no flame in him. Not one of his 
poems is characterized by either spontane- 
ity or abandon. His work is coldly classical 
— in fact, severely so. He belongs to the 
Grecian temple which is the work of men 
who thought not cf men who dreamed. There 
is no mingling of beauty and mystery in the 
poetry of Arnold. It is like a statue — cold, 
clear and polished. The pantheistic note in 
his work was next pointed out, the lecturer 
maintaining that, reduced to its last analy- 
sis, Arnold’s culture was nothing but pessi- 
mism and despair. Looked at as works of 
art, Balder Dead and Sohrab and Rustum 
were majestic poems containing some of the 
noblest blank verse in modern literature. 
Summing up, Dr. O’Hagan said that the two 
distinctive features of Arnold’s verse are his 
intense feeling for nature and his unvarying 
insistence upon the supremacy of conduct 
and duty. 

2. — ROBERT BROWNING. 

Thursday, August 18, at 11:30 a. tn. — Dr. 
O’Hagan delivered his lecture on English 
Literature, his subject being the Poet 
Browning. It was a careful, clear and sym- 
pathetic study of this great poet’s work. 

The lecturer first indicated the two schools 
of opinion that exist with respect to the mer- 
its of Browning as a poet, pointing out that 
the first thing requisite in a study of his 
work is to obtain a clear idea of the true ap- 
proach to his genius. His art form, the 
dramatic monologue, was next referred to. 


and its advantages over the soliloquy 
pointed out. 

Dr. O’Hagan then discussed the chief 
features of Browning’s work under the 
headings of his dramatic gifts, method and 
the moral of his verse. “Browning is not a 
dramatist,” said the lecturer, “but a dramat- 
ic thinker, whose office it is to interpret in- 
tellectually the approaches to action.” The 
character of his verse the lecturer main- 
tained, was the outcome of his thought, his 
office as seer and teacher being always above 
his gifts as a singer. 

The philosophy of Browning was then 
discussed. The poet’s deep interest in inner 
life — in the soul — being emphasized and il- 
lustrated by the reading of a selection from 
Paracelsus. It was noted that the chief vir- 
tue in Browning’s teaching lay in aspiration 
— earnest asniration. 

‘Tis not what man does that exalts him 
But what man would do. 

* * * 

A man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 

Or what’s heaven for. 

Browning’s theory of art was then touched 
upon and exemplified by reference to his 
poem, “Andrea del Sarto.” Art to Brown- 
ing always means aspiration — it reaches out 
into the infinite — it has the root in personal- 
ity. not technique. 

As a lyrist and dramatist, the lecturer 
considered Browning too lyrical in his 
dramas and too dramatic in his lyrics. Of 
course some of the poet’s lyrics and ballads 
are very admirable, and the lecturer illus- 
trated the strength of Browning’s work in 
this department by a recital of his strong 
ballad, “Hervie Riel.” 

Browning’s nature poetry was compared 
with that of Tennyson, Emerson and Ar- 
nold, and it was pointed out that he always 
subordinated nature to human nature, re- 
sembling in this way Shakespeare. 

Dr. O'Hagan closed his able study of 
Browning by indicating the false note in his 
teaching as well as the injustice which this 
great nineteenth century poet does the Cath- 
olic Church in the character of her ecclesi- 
astical representatives whom he depicts. 

3 . — TENNYSON. 

Friday , August 19. — Dr. O’Hagan lec- 
tured on the poet Tennyson in the Round 
Table in English literature. Tennyson’s 
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poetic succession was referred to, the lec- 
turer pointing out that Tennyson was the 
successor of Wordsworth. The attack made 
upon the poet’s first verse by Christopher 
North in Blackwood’s Magazine, was re- 
ferred to, the lecturer adding that the great 
reviewer smote Tennyson’s poetic Pegasus 
hip and thigh — put the young rider in the 
stocks, and held the purple vesture of his 
poetic weavings up to ridicule, magnifying 
its flaws and damning the whole texture 
with faint praise. . 

Tennyson was next treated as an institu- 
tional poet, and his patriotism set down as 
insular. In his sympathy for other nations 
and other people, outside of England, Ten- 
nyson falls far below Coleridge, Shelley, 
Wordsworth and Browning. 

To exemplify Tennyson’s ideal of the true 
office of a poet, the lecturer gave a beautiful 
reading of The Lady of Shallot, holding that 
this poem, together with The Poet and The 
Poet’s Mind, Browning’s Popularity and 
Mrs. Browning’s Musical Instrument, are the 
finest poetic exemplars we have of the true 
office and function of the poet. The poet’s 
masterpieces, In Memoriam and The Idylls 
of the King, were then analyzed, the lec- 
turer maintaining that the former is Tenny- 
son’s best — that it is the voice of the nine- 
teenth century marked by the accents of 
doubt, faith, science and culture. 

The solution of the woman question as 
presented in The Princess, was next referred 
to, the lecturer holding that this poem is a 
very noble one, and offers the only solution 
to the problem which a poet could give. 

Dr. O’Hagan closed his sympathetic lec- 
ture on Tennyson with a vocal interpreta- 
tion of the poet’s last poem, Crossing the 
Bar, in which the poet divined in song the 
going out of his life into the great ocean of 
eternity. 

SYMPOSIUM ON THE READING CIRCLE MOVE- 
MENT. 

Monday Evening, August 15 . — A very in- 
teresting and practical discussion took place 
on the subject of Reading Circles. The 
Rev. Thomas McMillan, C. S. P., presided. 
Among the speakers were the Rev. M. J. 
Lavelle, of New York, Rev. Mortimer E. 
Twomey, of Malden, Mass.. Rev. John F. 
Mullany, of Syracuse, N. Y., Rev. Michael 
W. Holland, of Port Henry, N. Y. The dis- 


cussion was interspersed with songs by Miss 
Clarke, of Scranton, Pa., and a piano selec- 
tion by Miss Browne, of Montreal. 

THE BLACK CARDINAL. 

A Reading by the Rev. John Talbot 

Smith, LL. D., of New York. 

Thursday Evening , August 18 . — The Rev. 
Dr. Smith appeared to fill the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the absence of Mr. Henry Austin 
Adams, and surprised and charmed his 
large audience by the reading of his great 
drama, “The Black Cardinal,” which is soon 
to be presented on the New York stage. 

READING CIRCLE DAY. 

Friday, August 19, 11:30 a. m . — Reading 
Circle Day is made one of the great annual 
events at the Champlain Summer School in 
recognition of the important relations which 
the Reading Circles bear to the Summer 
School movement. It is a day on which 
representatives of Circles from all sections 
gather to report on the progress of the work 
and to discuss questions relative to its im- 
provement and growth. 

The Rev. Thomas McMillan, C. S. P., of 
New York, presided, and Miss Mary A. 
Burke, of the Ozanam Circle, New York, 
acted as secretary. The names of the Cir- 
cles with the representatives who read re- 
ports are as follows : [The full texts of the 

reports will be published in the October is- 
sue.] 

Diocesan Union of Reading Circles in 
Philadelphia — Miss M. Clare, of Philadel- 
phia. 

Santa Maria Circle, of Plattsburgh — Miss 
Mary Looby, Plattsburgh. 

John Boyle O’Reilly Circle, of Boston — 
Miss Ella McMahon, Boston. 

Fenelon Circle, of Brooklyn — Miss Rose 
Cullen, Brooklyn. 

Azarian Circle, of Buffalo — Miss B. A. 
McNamara, Buffalo. 

Home Reading Circle , of Youngstown, 
Ohio — Mrs. Warren Mosher, Youngstown. 

Santa Maria Circle, Poughkeepsie — Miss 
A. G. W. Dayley, Poughkeepsie. 

Sadlier Circle, of Montreal. 

Aquinas Circle, of Malden, Mass. 

NEW YORK CIRCLES: 

Cathedral Library Circle, No. 1 — Miss L. 
A. Feely, New York City. 
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Cathedral Library Circle, No. 2 — Miss A. 
A. Murray, New York. 

Seton Circle, Borough of the Bronx, New 
York City — Mrs. J. J. Barry, New York. 

St. Regis Circle — Miss Margaret Bran- 
gan, New York. 

Ozanam Circle, under direction of Rev. 
T. McMillan — Miss Mary I. McNabb, New 
York. 


Chateaubriand Circle — Miss Lucerna M. 
Lyon, New York. 

Clairvaux Circle — Mr. Francis Sullivan, 
New York. 

Rev. Father McMillan, C. S.P., urged 
those present to subscribe for the Reading 
Circle Review, edited by Mr. Warren E. 
Mosher, because of its great value to the 
movement. 


INCIDENTS AND SOCIAL EVENTS OF THE SIXTH WEEK. 


HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL GIBBONS AT THE 

SUMMER SCHOOL. 

The most notable event of the session of 
*98 was the visit to the School of His Emi- 
nence Cardinal Gibbons, accompanied by 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop Foley, of Detroit. The 
distinguished party came by way of steamer 
through Lake Champlain and were met at 
Bluff Point landing, Saturday evening, Au- 
gust 13th, by representatives of the School, 
including the Rev. Dr. Lavelle, president, 
Rev. Dr. Mullany, treasurer, W. E. 
Mosher, secretary, and others. At the en- 
trance to the grounds a majestic arch had 
been erected and festooned with evergreens 
and flowers and the national colors. The 
word Welcome in cardinal colors stood out 
in bold relief across the top of the arch. The 
cardinal and escorting party arrived at the 
entrance a little after seven p. m., where 
they found in waiting the several hundred 
Summer School members, all wearing the 
cardinal color. The welcome given His Emi- 
nence as he pasesd through the arch by the 
multitude lined up on either side of the 
street, was most enthusiastic. 

THE RECEPTION. 

The grand reception given to the Cardinal, 
Sunday evening, was a fitting tribute of love 
and loyalty. The auditorium was filled to 
its utmost capacity. The first number was 
by the Champlain Summer School Choral 
Society, which made their debut in one of 
Donnezetti’s delightful choruses entitled. 
“See How Lightly We Sail O’er the Sea.” 
“Maryland, My Maryland,” “America,” and 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” were sung in 
unison with the large audience. Miss Eliz- 
abeth Power, accompanied by Miss Agnes 
Kelley, both of Philadelphia, sang “For All 
Eternity;” Miss Jennie Naughton, of Brook- 
lyn, sang “The Angers Serenade,” accom- 


panied by a mandolin obligato by Leo 
O’Donovan, and piano accompaniment by 
Miss Isabelle Reed, all of New York; Miss 
Helen M. Sweeney, of New York, read two 
poems of her own composition; Mr. Frank 
Carr, of Worcester, Mass., sang “He Was a 
Prince,” and an encore, “ ’Tis But a 
Dream.” 

At the end of Mr. Carr’s song the Car- 
dinal and Bishop Foley, accompanied by the 
Rev. Dr. Lavelle, president of the school, 
Rev. Joseph Bigley, Rev. Joseph H. Mc- 
Mahon, Mr. Fornes, all of New York, and 
Hon. John B. Riley, of Plattsburgh, and 
Warren E. Mosher came upon the stage as 
the Choral society sang “Maryland, My 
Maryland.” The Rev. Dr. Lavelle, in a very 
brief speech, introduced the Cardinal. “No 
man,” he said, “was more capable of ad- 
dressing the audience from the true spirit of 
a man, than Cardinal Gibbons, whose love of 
God, man and country, had been ever his 
paramount aim, and hence was most dearly 
beloved and honored by all his fellow-men 
in our great country.” 

His Eminence said in part that it afforded 
him great pleasure to be present at the 
School. “It is my first visit,” he said, “and 
I am safe in assuring you that it will not be 
my last. Your president beautifully ex- 
pressed the fact that the services were be- 
gun by praise, thanksgiving and love to God 
at Holy Benediction ; that the love of human 
kind was sung at the reception; and also 
that the love of country was likewise sung 
by all in that beautiful hymn of our country, 
‘America/ Indeed, my dear friends, I can say 
from my heart that what I have seen here 
gives me great pleasure and joy. You are 
here as a Catholic community, and you lis- 
ten to lecturers who impart knowledge to 
you without error. The very able sermon 
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preached to you this morning is a fitting 
criterion to take home to your hearts. All 
the embodiments of true and faithful knowl- 
edge were therein contained and certainly 
from what I have seen and heard during my 
brief stay with you, assures me that you 
have all the ideal and perfect advantages of 
deep, sound and true knowledge, dominated 
by the religion of Christ and the Catholic 
Church. I will confess that in my geography 
I was somewhat mistaken, for I did not 
know that Plattsburgh was so near Lake 
Champlain, and the sight as I witnessed it 
coming up the beautiful and historical lake, 
will remain with me for many a day. As I 
sailed up the calm and picturesque lake, so 
replete with Catholic history, I bethought 
how sacred must be the atmosphere which 
environs your School. The beauty of na- 
ture, the beauty of your architecture, all 
appealed to me, and when I entered your 
midst I saw that your own lives and being 
in your community were likewise beautiful ; 
your religious, educational, moral and social 
existence were without the stain of sin. This 
certainlv is the ideal we should strive to at- 
tain at all times and maintain, and have it 
felt during the months we are not here as 
well as while here. Your out door life is 
as perfect as your educational and reli- 
gious lives. You have pure air, perfumed 
with pure forests, and virgin view of the 
grand mountains of the Adirondacks and 
Vermont, all conducive to clear minds, 
healthful bodies and pure souls. I will again 
say that the pleasure afforded me in this my 
first visit to the Champlain Summer School 
is very great, and the remembrance of the 
hospitable and kindly pleasures accorded me 
shall not be dimmed by time.” At the close 
of the Cardinal’s remarks he was applauded 
long and loudly, and then the Rev. Father 
Lavelle introduced the very affable, kindly 
and gracious Bishop of Detroit, Rt. Rev. 
John S. Foley, who said in part that the 
pleasure afforded him was very great, and 
as he thought it wise to come to the 
East occasionally to get a few pointers, 
he had taken the opportunity afforded him 
and was most agreeably surprised. “I can 
assure you,” he said, “as I stand here before 
you, that when I return to the West I shall 
have nothing but highest praise to speak of 
this great and glorious Summer School that 


you have built here. I am sure that the West- 
ern people whom I see before me this evening 
will carry back to my Western home like sen- 
timents of appreciation and praise. I thank 
you again very much for your kind recep- 
tion accorded me, and I shall hope to see 
you in future sessions and likewise look 
upon many faces from my Western home.” 
At the conclusion of the right reverend bish- 
op’s remarks all adjourned, and the gather- 
ing departed with the pleasant and honored 
memories of having seen and listened to the 
most distinguished prince of the Catholic 
Church in the Western hemisphere. 

His Eminence, the Cardinal, and Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Foley, departed for New York on 
Monday afternoon with a rousing send-off 
by the entire School. The parting at the sta- 
tion was affecting and showed how dearly 
the Cardinal is beloved by all who know 
him and met him during his stay at 
the Assembly grounds. All America’s na- 
tional airs were sung, and the Cardinal 
waved his handkerchief upon the platform 
of the train as it left the station. 

After the symposium on Reading Circles, 
Monday evening, August 15th, a very de- 
lightful entertainment was given at the Bos- 
ton cottage. The program consisted of 
songs by Miss May Fitzsimmons, of Bos- 
ton; Miss Virgin, of Providence; Miss 
Mitchell, of Concord, N. H. ; Miss E. Power, 
of Philadelphia; Miss C. Purcell, of New 
York; Miss Isabelle Clarke, of Scranton, 
Pa. Readings by Rev. John Talbot Smith, 
of New York; Rev. Mortimer E. Twomey, 
of Malden, Mass. Recitations by Miss Gil- 
ligan, of Albany, N. Y., and Mr. J. C. Con- 
nolly, of Rochester, N. Y. 

One of the largest euchre parties of the 
session was given at the Philadelphia Cot- 
tage on Tuesday evening, August 16th. 
There were fifty tables, representing 200 
players, and fully as many more enjoyed the 
beautiful sight as onlookers. The tables were 
in sections, with five tables to a section, and 
the spacious verandas were used for playing 
as well as the parlors. The Philadelphians 
were as generous with their prizes as they 
are with their artistic and cultured talent for 
the impromptu entertainments. There were 
ten prizes, five for the ladies and five for the 
gentlemen. The prizes were very dainty and 
beautiful. 
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THE CHAMPLAIN CLUB. 

At the annual meeting of the Champlain 
Club, held at the Club House, on the nth 
inst., the following officers were elected : 

President — Charles V. Fornes, New York. 

Vice-President — Hon. J. J. Curran, Mon- 
treal. 

Secretary — H. J. Heidenis, New York. 
Treasurer — M. E. Bannin, New York. 

The local members of the Board of Trus- 
tees are : General Stephen Moffitt, Hon. 

John B. Riley and Thomas F. Conway, 
Plattsburgh. 

Mr. Clarence F. Smith, of Montreal, was 
chosen chairman of the House Committee. 

A special committee was appointed to re- 
port upon a plan for the enlargement of the 
Club House. It is probable that a separate 
building similar in architectural design to 
the present house will be built for the ac- 
commodation of members who wish to bring 
their wives to the club. 

A resolution was also adopted authoriz- 
ing the House Committee to keep the Club 
House open during the month of Septem- 
ber. 

This action is due to the desire of many 
members to spend the month of September 
at Cliff Haven. 

At the Healy cottage, Wednesday evening, 
a farewell reception was given to the rever- 
end host, Father Healy, who left for New 
York on Thursday. 

At the college camp, Rev. Dr. Smith and 
his boys entertained about fifty guests from 
the various cottages on the grounds. A 
huge camp fire was made and all hands sat 
around it, and the boys with their reverend 
master sang and recited. 

At the Boston cottage dancing was the 
feature. 

A lawn party was given between 4 and 6 
p. m. by the members of the Alumnae Asso- 
ciation of the Academy of Mt. St. Vincent- 
on-the-Hudson, under the auspices of the 
following young ladies: Misses Browne 

(Marion J. Brunowe) of Yonkers, N. Y. ; 
Helen Murrav. N. Y. ; Rose Carroll, Buffa- 
lo, N. Y. ; Albertina Murphy, N. Y. ; Ella 
Rvan, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; Mary Lane, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ; Mary Dee, Yonkers, N. Y. 

A “crow” shooting match and bowling 
tournament took place during the lawn par- 
ty. in which the guests of the party took 


part. Refreshments were served from the 
Club, as the club lawn was the scene of the 
unique and novel pleasure. 

Those who lent their talent for the occa- 
sion were Dr. Thomas O’Hagan, of Toronto, 
who read selections from his poems in 
“Dreamland, the Rev. Dr. Talbot Smith in 
readings from his novels, Arthur R. Ryan 
in a song with guitar accompaniment, and 
.Leo O’Donovan in mandolin solo, accom- 
panied by Arthur R. Ryan on the guitar. 

The prize winners in the shooting contest 
at the lawn party were as follows : Ladies’ 
first prize, Miss Gertrude Doyle, N. Y. 
City. Gentlemen’s first prize, Mr. Eugene 
Castles, N. Y. City. Ladies booby prize was 
won by Miss Ducey, of New York City, and 
the gentleman’s booby prize was won by the 
Rev. Thomas McMillan C. S. P., N. Y. City. 
The Rev. Father McMillan’s prize was pre- 
sented to him in the restaurant dining hall 
by the reverend treasurer of the School, 
Father Mullanv. much to the delight of all. 

A euchre or clover party was given by the 
ladies of Brooklyn, N. Y., at the Champlain 
Club, Wednesday evening. It was a glorious 
success and was the largest thus far, there 
being sixty tables. Dancing followed the re- 
freshments. Prof. Vallette was charge 
d’affairs. 

Miss Julia Sullivan, of Greenville, N. J., 
performed the remarkable feat of swimming 
from Crab Island to the Assembly grounds 
beach. The time occupied in doing it was 
nearly an hour and forty-five minutes. 

FIELD DAY SPORTS. 

The Field Day Sports at the assembly 
grounds’ campus, Friday afternoon, August 
19th, were highly entertaining and spirited- 
ly contested. The following is a list of 
events and winners: Shot Put was won 

1st, by Charles O’Hagan, of Plattsburgh. N. 
Y.. 2nd, Charles Kirwin, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
and 3rd, by Rev. James Fitzsimmons, of 
Dunwoodie Seminary, New York City. The 
distance of the Shot Putting was 32 feet, 5 
inches. 

2 — Sack Race was won, 1st by Stacey Sul- 
livan, Greenville, N. J. ; 2nd, Edward 
O’Reilly, New York; 3rd, Tod Browne, 
Montreal. 

3 — High Jump was won, 1st by Chas. 
O’Hagan; 2nd, Eugene Castles, New York; 
height jumped, 4 ft. 4 in. 
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4 — Sixty Yard Dash was won, ist, by Tod 
Browne, of Montreal ; 2nd, John Quinn, 
New York; time, 9 seconds. 

5 — Egg Race was won, ist by Eugene Cas- 
tles, New York; 2nd, Charles Lefee, Platts- 
burgh. 

6— One-Quarter-Mile Run was won, 1st 
by Eugene Castles, N. Y, ; 2nd, William 
Browne, Montreal. 

7 — Potato Race was won, ist by Will 
Browne, Montreal; 2nd, Edward O’Reilly, 
N. Y. 

8 — Obstacle Race was won, ist by Tod 
Browne; 2nd, Will Browne, both of Mon- 
treal. 

9 — 220 Yard Hurdle Race was won, ist by 
Tod Browne, Montreal ; 2nd, Chas. O’Ha- 
gan ; time, 28 seconds. 

The games were under the management of 
Mr. James E. Sullivan, president of the 
New Jersey Athletic Club and Secretary of 
American Amateur Athletic Association, 
New York. 

The medals and other prizes were awarded 
the winners by Rev. Dr. Lavelle, president 
of the School, after the evening lecture in 
the auditorium. 

Leo O’Donovan, of New York, holds the 
record for long distance swimming. On 
Monday afternoon he swam from the as- 
sembly grounds' beach to Crab Island, a dis- 
tance direct of 1% miles, in 58 minutes. 

RECITAL. 

Miss Marie E. Collins, Boston, Mass. 

BENEFIT, CHAPEL FUND. 

Friday Evening, August 19. 

1. Piano Solo Selected 

Miss Agnes Kelly, Philadelphia. 

2. The River par Col. John Hay 

3. A Southern Lullaby 

par Paul Lawrence Dunbar 

4. A Yale Yarn. ..par John Seymoure Wood 

5. Jennie par Fred Emerson Brooks 

Miss Collins. 

6. Vocal Solo Sunset 

Miss E. Power, Philadelphia. 

7. Trio Kathleen Mavourneen 

Miss Power, Miss McNally, Philadel- 
phia, and Rev. John Talbot Smith, 

New York. 

SECOND PART. 

1. Vocal Solo Selected 

Miss Isabelle Clarke, Scranton, Pa. 


2. "Queen Mab” (Romeo and Juliet) . . 

par Shakespeare 

3. A Set of Turquoises 

f Count of Lara 
Characters -J Countess of Lara 
l and Mariam. 

par Thos. Bailey Aldrich 

Miss Collins. 

4. Trio Selected 

Miss Power, Miss McNally, Rev. J. 

T. Smith. 

5. A Lecture par M’lle de Fallenville 

6. a. As Thro’ the Land, 

b. Sweet and Low, 

c. Bugle Song, 

par Lord Tennyson 

Miss Collins. 

Miss Collins is one of the best readers now 
before the public. Her recital at Cliff Ha- 
ven on this occasion was equal to her best 
effort and she delighted a very large audi- 
ence. 

Excursion to St. Anne De Beaupre. 

At nine o’clock Saturday morning, August 
20th, more than two hundred members of the 
Summer School left Cliff Haven on a spe- 
cial train to Montreal, Quebec and St. Anne 
de Beaupre. The party arrived at Montreal 
about noon and had luncheon at the Windsor 
Hotel. 

When luncheon was over the entire party 
adjourned to the Archbishop’s palace across 
the way where a reception was held by his 
Grace, Most Rev. Archbishop Bruchesi. All 
were assembled in the spacious reception 
room of the palace, when the archbishop en- 
tered accompanied by his vicar general, 
Rev. Father Racicot. The Archbishop 
smilingly remarked that never, to his mind, 
had his palace held so many Americans. He 
gave the party a royal welcome to Montreal 
and assured all that the next session of the 
Summer School would find him among those 
who were seeking the knowledge and pleas- 
ures it afforded. He wished all progress, 
success and the blessing of God upon the 
goodly work being done, and he asked the 
party to pray for him at St Anne, the "grand- 
mother,” as he termed her, of Montreal. Af- 
ter the reception the Archbishop led the way 
into the grand Cathedral of St. James, which 
is a model of St. Peter’s in Rome. He went 
in person to the various points of interest in 
the church and explained the history in con- 
nection with them, as did also his vicar gen- 
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era 1 , Father Racicot. When the detail ac- 
counts, accompanied with prayer, had been 
said, the entire party adjourned to the front 
steps of the Cathedral where Mr. Woodward 
of the excursion party and Plattsburgh, took 
a photograph of the group with the Arch- 
bishop in the center. Five special trolley 
cars were in waiting for the crowd and all 
hands got on and went to Mount Royal. 
Upon arriving at the summit of Mount Roy- 
al the acting mayor, Daniel Gallery, and a 
committee of the following gentlemen, citi- 
zens of Montreal, welcomed the party to 
their city : F. B. McNamee. chairman ; Hon. 
Dr. Guerin, Hon. Dr. Kennedy, Ex-Alder- 
man Cunningham, ex-Mayor the Hon. James 
McShane, M. Sharkey, P. Callary, Wm. 
Keyes, Messrs. Allen and Felix Casey. Al- 
derman Daniel Gallery of St. James’ ward 
and acting mayor delivered the following 
address : 

Ladies and Gentlemen : — It is for me a 
pleasant task, as the representative of the 
mayor, of this city, and on behalf of the citi- 
zens of Montreal, to extend to you all a most 
cordial welcome. Your visit to this city is 
not only for us a pleasure but I must assure 
you that we consider ourselves honored by 
your presence. The cause for which you la- 
bor, considered in its object, and in its re- 
sults is, without a doubt, one of the most 
important on this continent. It is a laudable 
work that which tends to achieve the im- 
provement of one’s fellow countrymen, and 
you must have the satisfaction of knowing 
that your labors are not unappreciated, in 
the fullest degree. I therefore pray you to 
consider yourselves at home iu our city, the 
commercial metropolis of Canada. Rest as- 
sured that the citizens of Montreal appre- 
ciate fully the honor you have done them in 
calling here, and it is their earnest hope that 
when you return to your homes you will take 
back with you pleasant and lasting memories 
of Montreal. 

At the close of the acting mayor’s speech 
the ladies were each in turn presented with 
a bountonniere by the acting mayor. Then 
the historic points of Montreal and its build- 
ings were pointed out to the visitors. 

The special car awaited the party at the foot 
of the hill, and carried them rapidly in ser- 
pentine fashion through the city until they 
stopped a minute at the Catholic Sailors’ 


Home and thence to the boat, “Trois Ri- 
vieres,” chartered for the occasion. At 5 130 
on Saturday evening, the boat left her moor- 
ings and glided out into the St Lawrence 
and pointed her nose to St. Anne. 

After the evening meal, Bishop Michaud, 
of Burlington, who was to pontificate for the 
School’s pilgrimage, said the rosary with 
the full chorus of the party and a few words 
were said by his lordship concerning the holy 
mission all were approaching. Confessions 
were heard immediately after the evening 
prayers by all the priests and the bishop. 
Hymns were sung before retiring. At six 
o’clock next morning the boat arrived at St 
Anne, where all received Holy Communion. 

Pontifical High Mass was celebrated by 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop Michaud, coadjutor 
bishop of Burlington. His assistant priest 
was the Rev. John Mullany, of Syracuse. 
The Deacons of Honor were Rev. James 
Leary, of Rochester, and Rev. Joseph H. 
Bigley, of New York. The Deacon of the 
Mass was the Rev. James Fitzsimmons, pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, St Joseph’s Seminary, 
Dunwoodie, New York, and the Sub-Deacon 
was the Rev. D. A. Morrissey, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. The Master of Ceremonies was 
the Rev. M. J. Lavelle, the president of the 
School. The sermon was preached by the 
Rev. John McPhail, of Montreal, and a 
member of the Redemptorist order. 

At 11 :30 a. m. the party left St. Anne and 
after reviewing the Montmorency Falls on 
the return trip reached the famous historic 
and picturesque city of Quebec at 2 p. m. 

All the points of world-famed note were 
visited, such as Little Champlain street, the 
Spot where Mongomery Fell, Church La 
Victorie, the oldest in Quebec, built in 1688. 
the Late Cardinal Ischereau’s Cathedral, La- 
val University, St. Jean de Baptiste, Wolfe’s 
Monument, the Plains of Abraham, Mont- 
calm’s Monument, the Fortress of Quebec 
whence at an elevation of 365 feet above the 
level of the St. Lawrence, the most com- 
manding view of Nature’s grandeur can be 
seen, the Parliament, Custom House, City 
Hall and County Buildings and Chateau 
Frontenac. 

Five o’clock saw the pilgrims on the boat 
and quietly sailing on their way back to 
Montreal, where the party arrived at 7 a. 
m., and back to Cliff Haven via D. & H. 
railway at 10 a. m. 
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THE POLISH NOVELIST, HENRYK 
S 1 ENKIEWICZ. 

Abstract of Two Lectures by the Rev. 

John Talbot Smith, LL. D., New York 

City, 10:30 a. m. 

Monday, August 22 . — Dr. Smith’s lec- 
ture was on Quo Vadis, and his Tuesday lec- 
ture was on the famous trilogy of novels 
treating of Polish history. A resume of both 
lectures follows : 

Thebeginningof the century gave us Scott, 
and the end gives us Sienkiewicz. The Pol- 
ish novelist can well be compared to Scott, 
since he gives us the same great canvasses, 
the same magnificent groupings of charac- 
ter, the same vivid description of powerful 
narration, the same wonderful variety of in- 
cident and adventure. He surpasses Scott in 
the condensation of his style, his power of 
analysis, his perception of the ethical cur- 
rent running under the actions of groups of 
men, and his high conception of his own ob- 
ligations and duties as a teacher of the peo- 
ple. He owes his- condensed style to the 
fashion of the time which will not tolerate 
Scott’s diffuseness, his use of analysis to the 
modern writers who introduced it, his ethi- 
cal methods to the modern manner of writ- 
in?- history, and his sense of his own obliga- 
tions to the deep faith which animates him. 

For a romantic writer he makes large use 
of the methods of the realists, and as a re- 
sult secures effects which are not often met 
with among writers of romance. His faults 
spring from the use of this realism. It leads 
him into accidental brutalities, accidental, 
because the great artist never stoops con- 
sciously to brutality. The terrible scenes of 
the arena in Quo Vadis, the scenes of Roman 
luxury, and the barbarous cruelties of the 
Polish wars with the Tartars and other wild 
nations, are described at times with too 
much minuteness for a critical taste, and cer- 
tainly without artistic necessity. But these 
faults are few and far between and do not 
mar the splendid pictures with which he pro- 
vides us. 

The distinguishing mark of Sienkiewicz is 


his use of the conventionalities of the mod- 
ern novel ; his use of analysis, of adventure, 
and of love. George Eliot has nowhere given 
us so telling a picture of the human soul in 
its progress onward than the picture of the 
Roman soldier and noble, Vinicius, as he 
approaches Christianity. It is not only a pic- 
ture of an individual, it is also a description 
of the change wrought in a whole people. 
The difficulty which modern writers of ro- 
mance have in securing adventures of a new 
form or flavor does not seem to reach Sien- 
kiewicz. His adventures pour out one after 
another like water from a spring, strange, 
exciting, and splendidly described. In the 
use which he makes of the passion of love 
he shows his originality in a striking way. 
There is no conventionality of the novel 
more tyrannical than this of love. No novel 
is safe without it, and yet the theme is so 
worn that novelists are very much put to it 
to provide it with interest. The half dozen 
heroes whom the Polish novelist has given 
us so far love with a vehemence and charm 
that provides the novel-reader with a new 
sensation. It is a Christian love which he 
portrays, the love of one man for one 
woman, a love that shall be eternal if the 
lovers desire. Whatever the novelists of the 
past century have done excellently, Sienkie- 
wicz has done better ; surpassing Scott in ad- 
venture, Eliot in analysis, Ebers in rebuild- 
ing the past and all in his treatment of the 
passion of love. 

AUBREY DE VERE— DRY ROT IN 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Two Lectures by Rev. John Talbot Smith, 

LL. D., 10:30 a. m. 

Wednesday, August 24 . — The popular 
Summer School lecturer, Mr. John Francis 
Waters, M. D., of Ottawa, was to begin the 
first of his two lectures on “A Forenoon with 
Dickens.” and “Dean Swift and His Times,” 
but illness prevented his appearance, much to 
the disappointment and regret of all who 
know Mr. Waters. Dr. Smith was the most 
acceptable substitute that could have been 
found. His subjects were “Aubrey De 
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Vere,” and “Dry Rot in Current Literature.” 
An abstract follows: The reading public 

and the critics of the day have steadily 
neglected Aubrey De Vere, the former be- 
cause the critics have paid so little attention 
to his work. He has lived in undeserved ob- 
scurity for thirty years. The friend and suc- 
cessor of Wordsworth, he was really the only 
poet worthy to succeed Tennyson in the 
position of Laureate. The honor was not 
offered to him, and few found fault with the 
fact. One might wonder at the critics, if 
there lived today writers capable of the ex- 
alted office of conscientious critic. But 
criticism of the kind which flourished in the 
first half of the century does not exist. The 
art of criticism does not exist. It has almost 
died out. This explains in part the neglect 
displayed towards the work of Aubrey De 
Vere. The poet is now in his old age, over 
eighty, and is peacefully awaiting the end 
in his Irish home. His work covers the 
three departments of the epic, the lyric, and 
the dramatic. It is admitted by all that his 
drama of Alexander the Great is one of the 
most finished plays of the century, both from 
the poetic and the acting standpoint. His 
father was also a writer of finished dramas, 
and one critic has declared the father’s play 
of Mary Tudor the finest drama since 
Shakespeare. 

The characteristics of DeVere’s epic work 
are strength, ruggedness, and richness, of 
coloring in the scenes portraying the legend- 
ary characters of Irish folk-lore. He pre- 
sents his characters with the simplicity of the 
classic schools, and in this respect comes in- 
finitely nearer to the spirit of the great epics 
than any one of the English poets who has 
attempted the epic since Milton. When his 
work in this department is compared with the 
highly-colored, sensuous pictures of Tenny- 
son and others, it has the appearance of the 
bare mountain beside the greenclad hills be- 
low it. His spirituality is of the most ex- 
alted type. It directs and informs even the 
poems of pagan times, and his pagan char- 
acters express in their simple reverence for 
the gods in whom they believe, the poet’s 
faith in the benign God who rules the world. 
So strong, so severe, are these epics, that at 
first reading they repel the average reader; 
but one accustomed to that rare and glo- 


rious air which the poet breathes, rejects 
the sore, sensuous and perfumed atmosphere 
of poets less able. 

His lyrics and sonnets have a tenderness, 
a grace, a music of thought and expression 
that Tennyson himself could not surpass. 
Moreover they ring more true than the songs 
and sonnets of Tennyson. There is no 
straining for remote and rich-colored words. 
From a deep and tender heart these strains 
arise, and are sung with directness and sim- 
plicity. Yet everywhere is the deep color of 
a rich and perfectly disciplined imagination. 
There is no lack of tasteful color, and fancy 
has its play. One leaves off the reading of 
De Vere with a deeper sense of the infinite 
than any modern poet is apt to give him ; yet 
all the while the human sympathy, the play 
of a strong wit and an excellent humor, re- 
mind the reader that this is a singer of earth, 
who keeps his eyes fixed on the stars. 

DRY ROT IN CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Thursday, August 25 . — That literature is 
most perfect, said Father Smith, which 
most perfectly expresses the nature and des- 
tinv of man. This is admitted by all think- 
ers. Whatever beliefs on these points ac- 
tuate a people, these beliefs will give their 
literature its form, and, in part, its value. In 
the opinion of Christians, Christ and Chris- 
tianity provide the highest and truest and 
the only principles by which man can 
achieve his destiny. Therefore, the litera- 
ture which neglects the Messiah is sure 
to fail of the highest expression. No matter 
what glory of form it may reach, it still must 
remain deficient. To ignore or depart from 
the standard established by Christ is to court 
oblivion in the future. Nevertheless, men 
have not hesitated to make the attempt of 
ignoring and rejecting the Christ in letters. 

Our day has seen three of these attempts 
rise to importance, and also seen two of 
them lose their waxen wings and tumble ig- 
nominiously into the mud. The first is that 
literarv heresy known as Naturalism, or as 
Sensualism. The physical joy of life is its 
theme, and as sensuality offers the most in- 
tense form of that joy. the literature of nat- 
uralism is devoted to the worship of Venus. 
The French writers of our time have fur- 
nished the most pernicious examples of the 
work of this school, and their failure has 
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been quite as marked as the smell which they 
introduced into the world. The English 
writer Mullock has imitated them feebly, and 
the American novelist Amelie Rives dis- 
played their spirit with some success. But 
at this moment the prurient only read their 
books, and as literature they are classed with 
the other products destined for the manure- 
heaps of time. 

The second attempt is known as Pessi- 
mism. Shoked at the indecency, the licen- 
tiousness, the shamelessness, of the above- 
named school, the pessimists cultivated mod- 
esty and many other virtues, and declared 
that life should be accepted and borne with 
dignity, chastity, and patience, even if it 
came to nothing. Its literature unfortunately 
is of the graveyard order, and people no 
longer read George Eliot, and are getting 
tired of Ibsen. Life does not like the odor 
of the grave even in fiction. The third at- 
tempt to get rid of Christ in letters is known 
by various names, Doubt, Indifferentism and 
Nothingariarism. Its promoters declare that 
they know nothing, and can know noth- 
ing, of the life beyond this. They 
write only of what they feel, know, 
imagine, and fancy. Christ is neither ig- 
nored nor courted, except as a great mind. 
Finding so much difference of opinion 
among their readers as to the questions of 
man’s destiny, they ignore that destiny in 
their writings. Hence, their productions can 
be called the productions of doubt, and have 
as much value as usually goes with doubt. 
They pick out of their poems and novels and 
plays all allusion to the spiritual or the re- 
ligious. Hence, again, their description of 
life, of a people, is one-sided. To read 
Howells one would never suspect what re- 
ligion the American nation professed. He 
is silent as to that side of American life. As 
a consequence of that deficiency he dies out 
of favor and notice. The three attempts to 
remove Christ from letters are dead or dy- 
ing, but they have killed for the time what- 
ever virtue there was in American and Eng- 
lish current literature. 

THE FUNCTION OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 

Three Lectures by John J. Delany, Esq., 

of New York City. 

Monday , Tuesday and Wednesday even- 
ings, A ugust 22, 2$ and 24, at 8 o'clock , 


I. — INTELLECTUAL AND AESTHETIC DEVELOP- 
MENT. 

2. — SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. 

3 . — POLITICAL AND MORAL DEVELOPMENT. 

In this series of lectures, Mr. Delany made 
a searching and scholarly inquiry as to the 
purpose of this period of time as ascertaina- 
ble by the application of the laws established 
by the philosophy of history. 

The treatment of the subject was confined 
— except where incidental matter justified a 
departure — to the development, along the 
lines indicated above, of the five European 
branches of the Aryan race, namely: The 
Greek, the Italian, the Celt, the German, and 
the Slav, and of peoples formed from the 
commingling of these branches. 

Mr. Delany’s subject is one but too little 
known and discussed to be fully appreciated 
by the masses, particularly in so far as it 
concerns the Church and her relations to 
progress and civilization, as reflected in our 
twentieth century. Mr. Delany’s treatment 
was scholarly and eloquent, and showed deep 
research, sound and just reasoning. We re- 
gret that an abstract of the salient points of 
the lectures was not reported. 

SYMPOSIUM ON THE HISTORY AND 

GROWTH OF THE CHAMPLAIN 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 

TJiursdav August 25, at 10:30 a. m . — The 
Rev. James P. Kiernan, of Rochester, New 
York, addressed a large audience on the his- 
tory of the Summer School movement and 
its relation to the University of the State of 
New York. He gave due credit to the orig- 
inators and promoters of the Summer 
School idea. Mr. Warren E. Mosher, the 
secretary of the School, he said, was the 
first person to give expression to the idea 
and to start the movement which today has 
attained such a remarkable success. 

The public agitation was started through a 
letter written by the Rev. James F. Loughlin, 
D. D., of Philadelphia, and published in the 
Catholic Review of New York, January 17, 
1892. A meeting was called, after consider- 
able discussion, by Mr. Mosher, which meet- 
ing was held at the Catholic Club, New York. 
May 11, 1892. An organization was tbere 
formed with the Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy, of 
Pittsburg, as president, and the first session 
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was held at New London, Conn., the same 
year, beginning July 20, continuing for three 
weeks. A short time after the first session 
the Delaware & Hudson Railway Company 
offered free to the Trustees of the Summer 
School the present site at ClifT Haven, New 
York, embracing four hundred and fifty 
acres of land, which was accepted. On Feb- 
ruary 9, 1893, the Regents of the University 
of the State of New York granted the School 
an absolute charter, and the School was 
classified within the system of public instruc- 
tion devoted to University Extension. The 
sessions of 1893, '94 and ’95 were held in 
Plattsburgh, and thereafter on the grounds 
of the School at Cliff Haven. 

After Father Kiernan’s very interesting 
address, the Rev. Dr. Lavelle spoke on the 
success of the present session and the bright 
promise for a great future for the institu- 
tion. 

The Rt. Rev. Bishop Gabriels, who was 
present, expressed his great pleasure over 
the success of the School and gave his bless- 
ing to the audience. 

HOW TO LIVE. 

Lecture by the Rev. M. J. Lavelle, LL. D., 

Thursday Evening, August 25 . — The Hon. 
James M. E. O'Grady, of Rochester, New 
York, was to have delivered “A Tribute on 
Gladstone,” but was unable to fill his en- 


gagement. Father Lavelle very acceptably 
filled the vacancy and gave a very interesting 
and instructive address on “How to Live.” 
He gave illustrations from life of the ideal 
home circle, where amusement around the 
hearth-fire and evening lamp was more po- 
tent than beyond the parental roof. Reasons 
were given for such and remedies shown, by 
way of explanation, how these ideals of 
homelife were attained. The reverend 
father expatiated to an interesting degree 
upon the many phases of our existence and 
how we make ourselves miserable for no 
cause whatsoever. Intensity was one of the 
primary causes of our misery, and by way of 
illustration the elements of nature were 
brought in to prove how this fact was evi- 
dent. We do not see the grass grow nor 
dew fall, but we do see and hear the light- 
ning and thunder. The former are the build- 
ing up forces of nature, the latter the de- 
structive. Hence by the tense nervous strain 
we destroy the buliding up and find our- 
selves undermined in a short while. Re- 
laxation of nerves is required. Some live in 
the grave of the past at all times, others 
worry over the future of things which never 
come about, and few live in the present mo- 
ment to enjoy it. 

Father Lavelle’s address closed the lec- 
ture course for the session of 1898 — the most 
successful session since the establishment of 
the School. 


INCIDENTS AND SOCIAL EVENTS OF THE SEVENTH WEEK. 


The last week of the session might be 
called Knights of Columbus week, as sev- 
eral distinguished members of this order 
were among the lecturers of the week, nota- 
bly the Hon. John J. Delany, of New York 
Citv, State Deputy for New York, and the 
Hon. James M. E. O’Grady, of Rochester, 
N. Y., speaker of the New York State as- 
sembly. Large delegations of representative 
members of the Knights began to arrive 
Sunday, August 21st, and they continued to 
come throughout the week. Among those 
present were the following distinguished 
officers and leaders: 

Jbhn J. Cone, Jersey City, N. J., Supreme 
Knight of the order; Daniel Colwell. New 
Haven, Conn., Natjopj)! Secretary; William 


T. McMannis, M. D., National Physician; 
John J. Delany, State Deputy for New 
York; John Ward, John F. Gibbon, Francis 
H. Ross, Daniel P. Mahony, ex-Congress- 
man E. J. Dunphy, all of New York City; 
J. A. Burns, Orange. N. J. W. C. Matlack, 
Elizabeth, N. J., State Chancellor and State 
Secretary respectively ; C. J. Manix, Cleve- 
land, O., Dr. Thomas F. Arundel, Youngs- 
town, O., Dr. M. P. Conway, Auburn, N. 
Y., John B. O’Heare, St. Albans, Vt., John 
Donnelly, Vergennes, Vt., Rev. Thomas F. 
Hickey, and Mr. Thomas A. Smyth, Roch- 
ester. N. Y. ; James A. Campbell and Julius 
C. Deuther, Buffalo. N. Y. ; Joseph A. Mc- 
Gowan, Past State Deputy for Maine, Port- 
land, Me. ; Dr. J. J. Guerin, Wm. H. Browne 
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and Clarence F. Smith, Montreal ; Rev. 
Fathers Brice, Holland, Devlin and Crow- 
ley, Ogdensburg diocese. 

The above names are a few from among 
the several hundred Knights in attendance, 
who made the closing days of the Seventh 
session memorable for their superabundance 
of talent and their powers to entertain and 
instruct. 

On Wednesday evening, August 24th, the 
Plattsburgh Council exemplified the first 
and second degrees of the order in the pres- 
ence of Rt. Rev. Henry Gabriels, of Ogdens- 
burg. to the satisfaction of the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop, and on Thursday evening the third 
degree was given by State Deputy Delany, 
in the presence of several hundred members. 

The Catarraugus party given at the Club 
on Sunday evening by those who did not go 
on the pilgrimage was a most decided suc- 
cess. The party can be defined as a “chaos 
of mixed ideas.” The remarkable program 
consisted in everybody doing something. Ac- 
cording to the words of one of the very rev- 
erend gentlemen who was instrumental in 
getting up the narty, “it was conducted by 
the home guard, who agreed they would 
keep the details a profound mystery.” 

The house warming given by the ladies of 
the Boston Cottage was an added success to 
the many already gained by the ladies of 
this Cottage. An impromptu program was 
arranged, during which refreshments were 
served. At the close dancing followed. 

Every night during the week the cottages 
were brilliant with social functions, the New 
York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Boston and 
Healy houses furnishing a great variety of 
pleasant features. The last hop of the sea- 


son was held at the Champlain Club on Fri- 
day evening. 

EXCURSION FOR SANTIAGO SOLDIERS. 

On Thursday afternoon, August 25th, the 
Summer School management and members 
showed their appreciation of patriotic duty 
and their sympathy for the convalescent 
soldiers who had returned from Santiago to 
recuperate at the Plattsburgh Barracks, by 
Hving them an outing to Burlington on the 
Champlain steamers. On their return the 
soldiers were dined as guests of the School, 
and a special entertainment was given for 
their benefit at the auditorium in the even- 
ing. 

The kindness and hospitality of the School 
elicited the following letter of thanks: 

To the faculty and students of the Catholic 
Summer School (through Father M. J. La- 
velle.) 

We, the convalescing soldiers now at 
Plattsburgh Barracks, desire to take this 
method of expressing to you our heartfelt 
thanks for the kind, generous and patriotic 
entertainment given us by you on the after- 
noon and evening of the 25 th inst. 

While the true soldier finds reward in vic- 
tory, and in a consciousness of right and of 
duty well performed, yet we must say that 
the many expressions of sympathy and 
praise, also the many kindnesses shown us 
by the good people of Plattsburgh, are alone 
an abundant reward for the many dangers, 
trials and hardships which we so recently 
passed through in Cuba, in defence of our 
common country’s honor. We wish for your 
School that measure of success which its 
laudable mission so richly deserves. 

We have the honor to sign ourselves, 
Yours gratefully, 

Soldiers. 


PEDAGOGY. 


A recent regulation of the Board of Edu- 
cation of Greater New York, allows teachers 
who have attended Summer Schools, and 
have there made a course in pedagogy, and 
another in literature, science or art, the right 
to increase of salary, in certain circum- 
stances and to promotion without special 
examination. 

The Champlain Summer School issues 
Certificates of Attendance at past sessions 
which are a guarantee of professional study 
on the lines of general cpltitre. These Cer- 


tificates will be considered favorably by the 
educational authorities when there is ques- 
tion of promotion. 

For New York State these Certificates will 
have a special value on account of the char- 
ter given to the Champlain Summer School 
by the Regents of the University. During 
this session of 1898 there was a special 
course in Pedagogy, covering a period of six 
weeks, beginning July 18. 

The Certificate of this year will count 
enual with that of any other summer school 
in the United States. 
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SUBJECTS AND INSTRUCTORS IN THE PEDAGOG- 
ICAL course of 1898. 

I. — McMurry’s Method of Recitation, by 

the Rev. Thomas McMillan, C. S. P., 
New York City. 

II. — Principles and History of Education, 

by the Rev . James P. Fagan, S. J., St. 
Francis Xavier’s College, New York 
City. 

III. — De Garmo’s Essentials of Method, 
by Prof. John H. Haaren, A. M., Prin- 
cipal of Public School No. io, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

IV. — Ethics of the Schoolroom, by the Rev. 

P. A. Halpin, S. J., of St. Francis Xa- 
vier’s College, New York City. 

V. — School Management, by Prof. John 

Dwyer, Principal of Public School 
No. 8 , New York City. 

ADDRESS OF MR. MAXWELL, SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF GREATER NEW 
YORK. 

Monday, July 18. — The Champlain Sum- 
mer School was honored by a visit from 
Superintendent Maxwell, of New York. In 
the evening prior to the regular lecture on 
Christian Art, by the Rev. J. F. X. O’Conor, 
S. J., Mr. Maxwell was introduced to the 
large audience present by the Rev. M. J. 
Lavelle, president of the School. Mr. Max- 
well spoke as follows : 

“I am very thankful to your reverend 
president for the kind words in his intro- 
duction to this audience and the cordial 
greeting and warm welcome given me by the 
Champlain Summer School on the banks 
of this beautiful lake. This is my first 
visit to your school, but I assure you 
that it will not be my last. I see be- 
fore me manv pleasant visits. When all 
looks so beautiful in the rain, what must it 
be when the sun shines and the south wind 
is blowing? You have converted and com- 
pletely changed this spot once known only 
to the savage Indian, the scene of many of 
the early wars, the battle ground of the 
French and the English, and finally the Eng- 
lish and American. It is now the home of 
civilization and consecrated to the sacred 
cause and laws of education and humanity. 
No feature of our educational work interests 
me more at the present time than this work 
of the Summer Schools. A few years ago 


the Summer School was unknown, and 
twenty years since absolutely unknown, and 
ten years ago but little known. Today, we 
find Summer Schools springing up on all 
sides, and I am hapy to say that the Cham- 
plain Summer School takes a front rank. 
The School is destined to play a most im- 
portant part in the work of teachers. The 
work done by them at the School shall be 
counted in whole or in part for a higher li- 
cense and also higher salary — especially is 
the latter affected in the boroughs of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx. 

“It is stated the evidence required is to 
comprise the notes taken at the lectures and 
courses of various studies taken up in order 
to obtain the certificate and standing de- 
manded of the Board of Education. I had a 
very interesting conversation with your 
President in which he told me that he had 
advised what those taking the course should 
do in regard to note taking. I can only em- 
phasize what he has said. I have never ap- 
proved of takinr notes on fly leaves and then 
having to recopy them. It is miserable 
drudgery and tedious, tiresome and unnec- 
essary work. I have also always opposed 
the custom of taking home at night the pa- 
pers of the children to be corrected. So 
don’t spend your time and midnight oil in 
copying notes. I will not detain you since 
we are anxious to hear the lecture of this 
evening. Again, I wish the professors, of- 
ficials, teachers and all attending the School 
and spending their summer outing upon 
these beautiful grounds all success for their 
undertaking. May God bless all of you.” 
Mr. Maxwell was warmlv welcomed and 
heartilv applauded, and his reception at the 
Summer School upon his first visit was 
everything that could be desired. 

McMURRY’S METHOD OF RECI- 
TATION. 

Abstract of Five Lectures by the Rev. 

Thomas McMillan, C. S. P., of New 

York, at 9 o’clock, a. m. 

Monday, July 18. — The pedagogic dis- 
cussions for Teachers were begun at nine 
o’clock under the direction of the Rev. 
Thomas McMillan, C. S. P., chairman of the 
Board of Studies. He announced the regu- 
lations that must be observed to secure the 
certificate from the Champlain Summer 
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School. The topic selected for the first dis- 
cussion was Variety versus Uniformity in 
the methods of instruction. 

Teachers have had a long-standing dispute 
whether or not the process of imparting in- 
struction must conform to fixed and uniform 
regulations. The broad field of education 
presents varied studies, children of all ages 
and capacity, many sorts of schools and 
great diversity of purpose and method even 
in schools of the same city or state. In the 
davs of ancient Greece, Socrates gave les- 
sons in sound thinking on the streets of Ath- 
ens to young and old alike. He sought in the 
mind of each individual a universal principle 
of truth which should lead all to think log- 
ically, and hence to promote agreement. 
Likewise it may be stated that pedagogy is 
in search of universal principles to be fol- 
lowed in acquiring knowledge. These prin- 
ciples are based on the common law of men- 
tal action, not upon the subjective whim of 
the teacher. There is no doubt that a large 
element in teaching is always variable, ac- 
cording to the study and the personality of 
teachers and pupils. Definite principles of 
action, while they check freedom along un- 
safe lines, guide efforts into the channels of 
efficiency. 

Text books supply a great part of the sub- 
ject matter for teachers, especially when 
they are constructed out of the experience 
based on actual work in the class room, and 
in accordance with ideas approved by the 
great body of instructors. The examination 
and comparison of leading text books show 
considerable uniformity. The sameness that 
is found in each large class of text books is 
a strong proof that education gravitates into 
channels of generalized knowledge, as surely 
as rivers work their way through the low- 
lands. We find that the uniformity of 
thought in a subject is a starting point for 
sound pedagogy. Whether or not an induc- 
tive or deductive approach to general truths 
is to be followed deserves attentive consider- 
ation. The final aim of instruction in every 
important study is a mastery of its general 
truths. 

Tuesday , July 79. — The first point devel- 
oped was regarding the advantages of bring- 
ing out prominently the distinction between 
the general notion of a study, and the idea 
which is limited to one definite object. This 


brought to mind the story of the man who 
carried a specimen brick in his pocket taken 
from a house he wished to sell. Some teach- 
ers begin to give instruction by stating first 
the general notion which is embodied in the 
rule, and then proceed to give the individual 
instances. Essential qualities of an object 
are to be distinguished from those that are 
accidental. It is essential for a good house 
to have strong walls ; the color of the house 
is accidental and may be changed at any 
time. It has been observed that as soon as 
children begin to use the plural number they 
are on the way to generalize their impres- 
sions. There must be a Gonfused state of 
mind during childhood on many subjects. 
Even educated men may have crude con- 
cepts, or confusion of ideas, regarding mat- 
ters that do not usually come within their 
range of observation. Some special words 
are selected to signify general notions. Those 
words are found in definitions, rules, laws, 
proverbs, principles and maxims. 

Since the time of Pestalozzi educators 
have endeavored, to apply generalizations to 
class room work. There is a need to ar- 
range in proper order the concrete facts 
which form the basis of knowledge. The 
senses furnish the elements of thought, the 
raw material. From the percepts thus ob- 
tained, it is impossible to get a clear view of 
the whole field of human knowledge. To ar- 
range what is known as the correlation of 
studies there must be a comparison estab- 
lished in order to determine relative value. 
In a large library there is need of grouping 
together books relative to the same subject. 
Easy books should be taken by beginners. By 
the process of Apperception new knowledge 
can be added to that which is already in the 
mind. 

Wednesday , July 20 . — The discussion was 
intended to concentrate attention upon the 
way by which the general truths in posses- 
sion of the human race have been acquired 
by concrete or individual experiences. The 
Indian warrior of the Champlain Valley dis- 
covered long years ago that flint makes a 
good arrow head. He would naturally ex- 
periment with other objects before reaching 
a final conclusion ; in other words, he would 
make a comparative study to get the best 
material for an arrow head. 

Since concepts or general truths can be 
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drawn only from percepts or individual in- 
stances, the teachers should arrange the 
work of the class room to correspond to the 
common law of mental action. The acorn 
must be present before the oak can be pro- 
duced. The concrete example should pre- 
cede the abstract rule ; in both cases, 
growth is involved, one is material, the other 
a psychological growth. A truth may be in 
the mind of a child before a knowledge of 
the word necessary to express it. How few 
people can describe the birds they see in the 
vicinity of their homes, or the habits of 
familiar animals? One of the first efforts 
of the teacher should be to encourage accur- 
ate observation. What the children may 
learn correctly in the outside world can be 
utilized in the school. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that the child can get new mental 
images merely from the words of the 
teacher. Where it can be done the visible 
and tangible objects should be presented for 
observation. Explanations in words are al- 
ways helpful after the children have had op- 
portunities to see and get sense impressions 
from direct contact with the objects 

Thursday, July 21 . — Under the heading of 
how to present new knowledge to the child, 
many interesting points were developed. 
Father McMillan claimed that all teachers 
are much indebted to Dr. Stanley Hall, presi- 
dent of Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
His range of observation has extended from 
the Kindergarten to the University. No one 
has been more helpful to teachers in valuable 
suggestions for child-study. His treatise on 
the contents of a child’s mind on the first 
day at school was highly recommended. 

Some writers, as well as some teachers, 
fail to arouse the interest of children because 
thev are unable to present the new matter in 
a fitting manner. Hawthorne and Cooper 
appeal to children amazingly. Their stories 
deal with events closely akin to the daily ex- 
perience of boys and girls. For the child 
mind there is an easy transition when a 
story of the right kind is presented. 

Good teaching deals with ideas rather than 
words, and consists in fitting or dovetailing 
new thoughts and emotions with those al- 
ready in the pupil’s possession. Real skill 
is required to do this well. Hence it is that 
teaching is not merely a mechanical work. 
Those who know a subject may make an ut- 


ter failure of teaching. Under the present 
conditions there is an urgent necessity to 
cultivate a sympathy for the bodily and in- 
tellectual wants and to recognize the laws 
relating to those wants. By nature, the aver- 
age child is disposed to have a feeling of 
kinship for the teacher and others who show 
kindness. 

Friday , July 22 . — In closing the discussion 
of Pedagogical questions, Father McMillan 
called attention to the many advantages to 
be derived from the attentive study of the 
recent book of Dr. Charles A. McMurry, 
which has been issued by the Public School 
Publishing Company, Bloomington. 111. It 
contains a very succinct statement of the 
various principles that control skillful teach- 
ing. The aim has been to present a practi- 
cal discussion of the principles and methods 
recognized by teachers in every land. While 
giving due credit to the work of Herbart, 
Rein and Ziller, precedence has been allowed 
to the experience of American teachers, 
and the lessons commonly taught in our 
schools. 

A definition of teaching is given in these 
words : The careful fitting of new thought 
to nast experiences. It is necessary to keep 
in mind the child’s limit of knowledge on a 
Hven subject, and to stimulate an appetite 
for more information. The receptive frame 
of mind is thus produced by the skillful use 
of the art of questioning. For successful re- 
sults it is most important for the teacher to 
know the distinction between the essential 
facts, which must be repeated often, and the 
accidental qualities. The approved plan of 
teaching anticipates the study of the text 
book, and should be conducted as a friendly 
conversation in which the children are en- 
couraged to take part. According to the law 
of self-activity children like to do many 
things for themselves. It has been estimated 
that a large part of the information acquired 
in school is forgotten in after life. Some 
teachers have failed to provide for the as- 
similation, or digestion of the new ideas. On 
looking back each one can easily remember 
the lessons that were taught according to the 
best methods. By means of blackboard ex- 
ercises the memory can be forcibly im- 
pressed. Too much reliance is placed upon 
exolanations in words. 
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PRINCIPLES AND HISTORY OF EDU- 
CATION. 

Abstract of Five Lectures bv the Rev. 

James P. Fagan, of St. Francis Xavier’s 

College, New York. 

Monday, July 2 5. — In dealing with a sub- 
ject like pedagogy it is very important to 
have clear notions. Definitions are neces- 
sary, and to obtain exact definitions no bet- 
ter system has been devised than that of the 
old Scholastic philosophers who Christian- 
ized Aristotle. Science, they said, was 
knowledge of things through and in their 
causes, that is, through those entities or 
agencies which in any way determined or 
intluenced the coming into existence of a 
new entity. They enumerated six of these 
causes : 

First, the material cause, that out of 
which a thing is made. Second, the formal 
cause, that is, the element which gave the 
matter its peculiar identity or individuality. 
Third, the efficient cause, the external agen- 
cy which determined the union of both. 
Fourth, the final cause, the purpose, end, 
or aim of this agency in its action. Fifth, 
the instrumental cause or the means and in- 
struments employed and, finally, the exem- 
plar cause, the plan or pattern the agent 
followed in effecting its purpose. The schol- 
astic idea was to analyze the ordinary every- 
day definitions or concepts of a thing, test- 
ing them by these six notions. So shall we 
do with the ordinary concept of pedagogy, 
and proceeding in this way we shall clear 
up many of our notions upon a subject which 
is of vital importance. 

Pedagogy, then, if we consider the ety- 
mology of the word, is derived from two 
Greek words and means, child leading or 
driving. Two notions are here to be ana- 
lyzed. What is implied in the word, child, 
and what in the concept of leading or driv- 
ing. The child, to begin with the first no- 
tion, may be considered as a person with its 
peculiar qualities and defects, inherited or 
acquired, its environment, its actual devel- 
opment, and at once we find that the study 
pedagogy necessarily leads to child study. 
No teacher can afford to deal with the chil- 
dren entrusted to her merely as a class. She 
must deal with them as individuals, other- 
wise she and they will miss a great deal. 


The child may be considered, in the second 
place, as it comes directly under the teach- 
er’s influence, as one to be taught and edu- 
cated as a human being, composite in nature, 
presenting a dual set of phenomena interre- 
lated and interdependent, the one physical 
the other psychical. To be a true and effi- 
cient teacher one must know the physiolog- 
ical structure of the child, and how much the 
psychical depends on the physical. A certain 
knowledge of what is known as physiologi- 
cal psychology is of great value, though its 
importance is apt to be and is exaggerated, 
and efforts are made by some, as is always 
the case when new methods of observation 
are discovered or brought prominently into 
notice; efforts are made, I say, to oust ra- 
tional psychology from its place and to sub- 
stitute for it physiological psychology as the 
last word on mental processes. The order 
and bearing of physical phenomena on the 
soul activities should be known : the part 
played in perception by the sense organ, 
the nerve system afferent and efferent, 
the brain and the muscular systems. 
Many a child is classed as a dullard, 
whose backwardness depends on the defec- 
tive functionings of one or other of the 
agencies in the chain of physical stimuli or 
aids to perception. Professor Minsterberg’s 
articles in the Atlantic Monthly are very 
suggestive on this point, also Dr. Warner’s 
book on child study. Side by side with these 
physical phenomena which do not fall under 
our consciousness, are the varied phenom- 
ena of psychical perception. Sensations first, 
the sense perceptions of the five external 
senses, the union and combination of the 
data received from these by the inner sense 
upon which follows the formation of the 
phantasm, or sense picture, which accom- 
panies all thought, and, finally, the threefold 
activity of the intellect by which it forms 
perceptions, their judgments, and, finally, 
reasons on what it has acquired, detects rela- 
tions between truths, and draws conclusions, 
speculative or practical, leading to the stir- 
ring of the will to action and the setting 
anew into operation the whole series of 
physical activities. 

From the analysis of the first element of 
our ordinary concept of pedagogy we find 
then that a true teacher needs already to 
have a varied range of knowledge indeed. 
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Tuesday. July 26. — From what has been 
said it becomes evident how important a part 
a true system of philosophy plays in peda- 
gogy. Right living finally depends on right 
thinking. False principles, if consistently 
followed out to their last conclusions, lead 
men to practical deductions which threaten 
ruin to society. From a false philosophy we 
have exaggerated communism, anarchism, 
nihilism and the rest. Besides that, as 
the office of the teacher who conceives right- 
ly her work, is to influence character, it is 
easy to see how important are right living 
and right thinking. 

Locke, whose philosophical ideas have 
wrought so much havoc, on this point, is 
sound in theory. He put the order of de- 
velopment of the child thus : First wisdom, 
then virtue and good manners, and finally 
learning; and learning should be the last 
in order as it is of the least importance. The 
teacher therefore must influence her pupils 
in the way of wisdom and virtue, and this 
she will do by her example and the general 
bent of her mind and heart, and this in its 
turn depends on right thinking. This ex- 
plains the action of our Holy Father, Leo 
XIII., in insisting on the importance of phil- 
osophical teaching, and in urging on Catho- 
lics a profound study of St. Thomas. Most 
of the manuals which treat of psychology 
in its relations to pedagogy, borrow their 
philosophical views and generalizations 
from poisoned sources. Therefore are they 
particularly dangerous, and for two reasons : 
In the first place, we are all intellectually 
lazy, and in the second place, we are all in- 
tellectually vain. A writer who puts error 
before us in a clear and taking way appeals 
knowingly or unknowingly to both of these 
failings. He relieves us of the need of 
thinking and flatters our vanity. We have 
an intellectual heritage which it should be 
our pride to assimilate and to defend. The 
philosophy of St. Thomas is our inheritance 
from the Greek. As has been said more than 
once, God prepared for the coming of Chris- 
tianity through the Jew and the Greek. 
Through the first He gave us revealed truth, 
the spiritual inheritance of our race, through 
the other, He gave us a philosophy which 
has come to us accredited by this fact, that it 
has fitted in with the truths revealed by 
Christ, and has shown itself akin to revealed 


truth, and has furnished a rational founda- 
tion for revealed truths. 

Wednesday , July 27 . — Some curious ex- 
periments made recently by Prof. Baldwin, 
of Princeton, go to show that in some per- 
sons the eye is more quickly responsive to 
external stimuli than the ear, and that the 
majority of people are roused to conscious- 
ness through muscular excitations. This is 
in line with the observed fact that in think- 
ing or speaking the accompanying phantasm 
in the case of some people belongs to the eye, 
in others to the ear. These and other facts 
relating to the phantasm go to justify the 
principle laid down by most educators, that 
the studv of things should go hand in hand 
with the study of words. They have also an 
important bearing on class-room work, as a 
knowledge of them oftentimes gives a 
teacher a key to the difficulties experienced 
by scholars, and a means of helping them 
over their difficulties. Other physiological 
facts which are of prime importance are the 
influence of thought on the will, and the pas- 
sions, love, hatred, desire, aversion, hope, 
despair, etc. Before the fall, all our powers 
were in subordination to reason. Since the 
fall, they are in rebellion. Reason had for 
its office to perceive the true and the good, 
and the motives impelling to embrace both. 
Without its bidding, no power or faculty 
presumed to act. The will being a blind 
faculty, depended on the mind to find for it 
the true and good. Although the subordina- 
tion has been impaired, it still remains suf- 
ficiently to show us the need of right think- 
ing if we are to avoid evil and do good. We 
are never better in the long run than our 
principles. The passions on their side act 
like the will on the data furnished by the 
mind. In childhood, reason being weak, the 
passions are less restrained and the child is 
influenced largely by its hopes and fears, its 
loves and hates, etc. Many of us in 
this matter remain children all our lives. 
The bearing of all this on teaching is ob- 
vious. Teaching is, in the last analysis, the 
formation of character. The pupil is in- 
fluenced by the personality of the teacher as 
well as by the matter and manner of her 
teaching. She must have character and self 
control. She must not be swayed by her 
passions. Good sense and self possession are 
essential to her. To acquire both, she should 
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study herself as well as study her children. 
Self knowledge, the key note of the Socratic 
teaching, will enable her to know her pupils ; 
and self controlled herself, she will train her 
pupils to self control. We have now found 
two of the six constituent elements of peda- 
gogical science, the material element, that 
on which the work, the child viewed merely 
as such, a human being in its initial stage of 
development, and the formal element, the 
peculiar relations in which the child stands 
to the educator — the personality, the indiv- 
idual, and that individual as possessed of 
faculties as yet undeveloped. 

We go on now to the other elements, to 
find which we must analyze, the second con- 
cept in the common notion of pedagogy, the 
concept of leading or driving. Who is to 
do the leading? Who is the efficient cause 
in teaching? The teacher. Little more need 
be said on this point. No vocation yields in 
importance or dignity to that of the teacher. 
Unless we conceive highly of our work we 
shall not succeed. The dignity is great, the 
responsibilities are greater still. 

The fourth element to determine is the 
end or purpose of teaching the final cause. 
This we may say is the full and harmonious 
development of the human being, the forma- 
tion of character, the formation of the reli- 
gious, civic, social, domestic man or woman. 
How is this to be done? By introducing the 
child to the full inheritance of the race, its 
religion, its literature, its history, its science, 
its art. Here come in questions of the value 
and place of different studies, the correlation 
of studies, etc. Chief among these questions 
must necessarily be that of religious teach- 
ing. Without ethical training, as it is 
termed, there can be no hope of securing 
good citizens or loyal men and women, but 
ethical teaching is exposition of the moral 
law, the law written on the human heart by 
the finger of the Creator. To be an effect- 
ive law it must have a sanction, and here at 
once we are forced to appeal to revealed 
truth, to dogmatic religion. Religion alone 
has power to form the ethical man, to not 
only teach him what is right living, but why 
it is right living, what will be the conse- 
quences to the individual if he ignores or 
violates his Maker’s law. The need of re- 
ligious teaching all thoughtful educators ad- 
mit ; the practical consequences of their ad- 


mission for one reason or another, they are 
not prepared to grant. 

Thursday, July 28 . — In dealing with chil- 
dren we must remember that we are dealing 
not with a passive subject, but with a living 
soul, the law of whose being is to react to 
stimuli, and by reacting, assimilate its content, 
and thus secure growth and development. 
Religion, literature, history, science, art and 
mathematics, these constitute the ideal cur- 
riculum as these furnish sufficient stimulus 
to bring out all the capabilities of the child. 
As the child assimilates the thoughts of the 
great writer, it in its degree goes through 
similar intellectual exercises of high and no- 
ble thinking as the great mind whose work 
it is learning to know and admire. So with 
history, with Science, etc., each addresses it- 
self to some power or faculty of the soul, 
and the child-soul reacting and assimilating 
grows and expands. The teacher herself 
must have first secured this development. 
Then the child has a double advantage. It 
has the race heritage presented to it and an 
interpretation of it as it has gone through 
the medium of the mind of the teacher. This 
gives us the fifth element in pedagogical 
study, the instrumental cause. We work on 
the child’s mind through religion, literature, 
history, and the rest. Here come naturally 
many questions regarding the order and se- 
quence and correlation of studies; many 
questions, too, on methods. Order and sys- 
tem and method are essentials of the true 
teacher; not however a mechanical order 
and system or a lifeless routine. A good 
teacher follows no method blindly ; she 
adapts herself and her methods to individual 
classes and individual pupils. She does not 
make the mistake either of thinking that 
good teaching is to be measured by its out- 
come in physical exhaustion or by the 
amount of talking she herself does. A good 
teacher makes the child work and talk ; that 
is, she secures active assimilation on the part 
of the child and she leads it and compels it 
to witness to its own progress by outward 
expression. 

We come now finally to the last element 
which needs analysis, the pattern or copy we 
have to follow. To determine that, we have 
to turn to the history of Pedagogy. What 
has been done ? What results have been ob- 
tained? What mistakes made? What rem- 
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edies and corrections suggested by the wis- 
dom of the past. Unfortunately we have no 
history of Pedagogy so far, no manual at 
least which presents the Catholic side of 
controverted points. The manuals in use 
are objectionable in many ways. A very 
noble pedagogical history is ours, and a fas- 
cinating one as it is told in such books as 
Janssen’s History of the German people, for 
example, in Augusta Drane’s Christian 
Schools and Scholars, Brother Azarias’ ad- 
mirable essays, etc. 

We are now in a position to formulate our 
definition of pedagogy. It is a science inas- 
much as it investigates the laws underlying 
pedagogical work, and an art inasmuch as it 
formulates these laws and points the way to 
secure results. Under the first aspect we 
may define it as the science which investi- 
gates the conditions, influences and agencies 
which determine or contribute to the full, 
orderly and harmonious development of man 
in his various relations to God, society, the 
family and to himself. Under the second 
aspect it is the art of so utilizing the data 
furnished by this scientific investigation as 
to secure this harmonious development. 

Friday, July 29 . — A question that may be 
raised here is this : Can a teacher be made ? 
As well ask can a carpenter or a doctor be 
made? With sufficient intellectual capacity, 
patience, persevering efforts, and a certain 
degree of enthusiasm, most people may be- 
come successful teachers. A good teacher is 
always learning better and better how to 
teach. 

With regard to the history of pedagogy, 
we must keep in mind that history, as De 
Maistre has said, has been for the last three 
centuries a conspiracy against truth. Most 
of the manuals of pedagogical history are 
drawn from sources strongly partisan and 
wholly hostile to the Church and her institu- 
tions. Many of them are marked by that 
curious mental malady of our day, the in- 
ability to see obvious conclusions from ac- 
cepted premises. An example we have of 
this in Planter’s History of Pedagogy, in 
which we are told that there was ‘‘An un- 
mistakable incompleteness in the education- 
al training of the primitive Christians,” and 
in the same breath we are told that among 
them “We shall find the highest purity of 
life and the most self-sacrificing devotion 


that has been manifested, perhaps in the his- 
tory of our race.” To secure both, we should 
judge to be the function of education, and 
on the principle that “by their fruit ye shall 
know them.” It is strange, indeed, to find 
an education producing such results branded 
as ‘unmistakably incomplete.’ In the same 
way the same work says, the early Chris- 
tians “Sacrificed the intellectual to the moral 
and religious elements of our nature ; but the 
type of character it produced was truly ad- 
mirable.” These statements are contradic- 
tory. Their author misses the whole point 
of meaning of the recorded facts. At no 
time in the history of the Church, possibly, 
was the more activity and more enlight- 
ened activity in the matter of education than 
in the first four centuries of her existence. 

This is admirably brought out in Brother 
Azarias’ Educational Essays. It is impor- 
tant for us Catholics to make ourselves ac- 
quainted with our own pedagogical history, 
with the effort of the Monks, both in the 
East and in the West, of the noble stand 
taken by her Basil’s and Gregory’s to defeat 
the schemes of Julian the Apostate, etc. 

A clear notion of the history of peda- 
gogy should be possessed by every teacher. 
Our educational system or systems are the 
growth of centuries. We may reconstruct 
their genealogical tree, and the effort to do 
so will be both helpful and interesting. 

First, we have the principle laid down by 
Dr. Harris, that all educational systems 
spring from the national spirit, and aim at 
the self preservation of the national spirit. 
We may say briefly that every educational 
system is an organized effort to perpetuate 
the principles of some great movement. 

Tracing back our systems as they exist 
today, the great influences which have 
shaped them begin with the setting apart of 
the Jewish people to preserve for humanity 
the tru f hs of revelation, the supernatural, 
and with the Greece of Homer and Aeschylus, 
Plato and Aristotle, to whom we owe our 
sense of the beautiful and the true in nature. 
These two, the natural and the supernatural, 
complementing one the other, proceed on 
converging lines till they meet and are ab- 
sorbed by Christianity. Christianity, then, 
with the treasures of antiquity, starts on its 
mission opposed at every step by the spirit 
of the prince of the world. 
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To the Neo Paganism of the Renaissance, 
the nationalism of the Reformation, and the 
violent upheavals of the Revolution, the 
world is indebted for more than one ism 
which it could well spare. Side by side with 
these, we find the Christian Renaissance in- 
augurated by the Brothers of the Common 
Life, the stirring up of new life in the 
Church through the foundation of the 
teaching orders, etc. On either side is a 
strong tendency towards a definite end ; the 
lines are drawn sharply ; it is naturalism vs. 
the supernatural ; materialism vs. the spirit- 
ual. It behooves us to understand our own 
position, the ground on which we stand, the 
glorious heritage we have, and the duty that 
devolves on us to be ready to give reasons, 
solid and sufficient for the faith that is in us. 

DE GARMO'S ESSENTIALS OF 
METHOD. 

Abstract of Five Class Lectures by Prof. 

John H. Haaren, A. M., Principal of 

Public School No. io, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Monday, August /. — Mr. Haaren outlined 
his course, and announced that De Garmo’s 
Essentials of Method would form the text 
of his lectures. 

Primary knowledge begins wdth single ob- 
jects, or notions of individual things. The 
child does not begin with the idea of man in 
general, or horse or cow, or barn, or wagon 
or house, but with a definite, particular man, 
horse, cow, barn, wagon or house. When he 
sees a second individual man, horse, etc., he 
detects the resemblance and forms for him- 
self something of a general notion. As he 
sees a third individual he seizes on the com- 
mon traits, and by successive experiences, 
gradually gets the general notion as it is or- 
dinarily understood. In the lower stages of 
mental development, it is probable that the 
name or general term horse, cow, etc., will 
suggest only an individual horse or cow. 
Seeing a dog, we will say, a grey-hound, for 
the first time, the prominent characteristics 
will be seen ; the second dog that is seen may 
be a pug ; here the prominent characteristics 
are different from those in the grey-hound, 
and they will weaken the impression made 
by the hound; the next dog may be a St. 
Bernard, again the prominent characteristics 
of the former are weakened, but the common 


resemblances are detected, and thus aid in 
giving the general notion of dog. 

The gradual rise from the idea of indi- 
viduals to that of a class or from individual 
to general notions, you may trace for your- 
selves. Try it with table, chair, book, piano. 

Mental activity is based on the results of 
sense perception. It is not limited to things 
of sense, however; for there are ideas of 
relation, and there are also ideas of other 
things that are not perceivable by the senses. 
We mav have notions of laws, as that of 
gravitation, moral truths, abstractions and 
generalizations, which can not be conveyed 
by the senses, although some illustrations of 
these may be presented. But the primary 
individual notions come to us through the 
senses. I may see a book, a table, I may 
hear a voice, the noise of a train; I may 
taste an apple; I may smell the odor of a 
rose, or some salt air; I may touch this 
paper or feel a fly on my face. If there be 
a muscular sense, I may feel the resistance, 
as I attempt to move some heavy object. 
From each one of the senses, I may get an 
idea of some individual object or fact, or I 
may get that idea from a complex or 
combination of two or more of the senses. 
In some cases, one sense alone will not 
convey an adequate idea of an individual 
thing. I may see an orange on the table. 
The shape, color and size may not be ade- 
quate. It may be better to the taste ; the re- 
sistance of the object to muscular effort 
might easily be the same in some other ob- 
ject. The color is sometimes very nearly 
that of the lemon, and the flavor may be imi- 
tated, as those who compound the flavors for 
orange phosphates may testify — but the com- 
bination of all of these sense-impressions can 
hardly fail to satisfy us that the object we 
are examining is an orange. Thus while the 
individual or singular notion is of one ob- 
ject, the notion is the result of several sense- 
impressions. I can think of a leaf that 
is green ,and I can thinx of a leaf that is yel- 
low. I can think of a train in motion ; I can 
think of a train at rest. I can think of a man 
on horseback ,and I can think of a man in the 
act of mounting. In each of these, if I 
unify the leaf and its color, the train and its 
condition of rest or motion, the man and 
his relation to the horse that is, if I consider 
them as one, I have an individual notion. 
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The term individual notion sometimes 
masquerades as perception, percept, indi- 
vidual concept, mental picture, idea, etc. In 
an individual notion, the mind is directed to- 
ward the consideration of a single object. 
That object is taken into the mind and then 
considered, though it be for a brief time. 
The mere picture of an image on the retina 
of the eye, the vibrations of sound striking 
the drum of the ear, the mere touching of an 
object with the tongue or hand or the mere 
placing to the nose, does not constitute seeing, 
hearing, tasting, touching or smelling, unless 
the nerves connecting with the brain are ex- 
cited. and in turn find a response in the ac- 
tion of the brain. Then the mind makes the 
object that caused the nervous excitation, 
the object of its attention. The mind has 
also the power of bringing before it objects 
of past experience. These objects are not 
now the result's of sensation, but they are the 
recollections of sensations. They have no 
material existence, so far as the mind is 
concerned. Hence, we see that material 
things may be objects of thought. I can 
think of the maxim that honesty is the best 
policy, and think of it as a single thing. I 
can think over and review my thoughts. I 
can think of relations, the love of a parent 
for a child, the love of country, my duty to- 
ward God, and those immaterial things 
which are not capable of objective repre- 
sentation. When I think of an object with 
an aggregate of qualities. I have a notion in 
the concrete, or a concrete notion. If I 
look at this table, I perceive its color, its 
size. I cannot see its color without seeing 
its surface, or its surface without its color. 
But while my senses will not permit me to 
observe the one without seeing the other, 
my mind can transcend the use of my senses, 
and I may consider color without surface, 
and surface or extension without color. 
Thus I have drawn away or abstracted the 
qualities, and may consider them apart from 
their substance. When I considered the 
table with all its qualities, I saw them all as 
one or together, con cerno, con cretum. I see 
together. From desire the word con crete, 
from con cresco cretum, growth together. 

I may think of a block of ice, and observe 
that it is cold, transparent, etc., and have a 
concrete idea — but if I abstract its qualities 
of coldness and transparency, and consider 


them, I am considering abstract ideas. I 
consider a man, and my notion of him is con- 
crete, for I consider him as wise, good na- 
tured, healthy, happy, but if I consider his 
qualities of wisdom, good nature, health, 
happiness, I have abstract ideas. 

Tuesday , August 2. — Mr. Haaren re- 
viewed the second chapter of Dr. Garmo’s 
Essentials of Method in the lesson on Ap- 
perception. Apperception does not imme- 
diately follow on perception. Sometimes, 
moreover, the new perception, instead of be- 
ing subsumed under the class notion, com- 
pels a readjustment of the basis of classifi- 
cation and general notions must be revised. 
Socrates apparently delighted in compelling 
men to readjust their notions. New percep- 
tions correct hasty generalizations. 

The individual notion does little to widen 
real knowledge unless it is brought into close 
relation with what is already known. 
Knowledge of isolated facts is of little value. 
These facts must oe converted into factors. 

New notions, or perceptions are not nec- 
essarily understood at once. There is some- 
times a shock, and frequently a confusion, 
when a new perception is gained. Our mind 
is conscious that a stranger has been intro- 
duced into our circle of thoughts, and that 
it has not even a bowing acquaintance with 
those of the circle. This stranger must be 
introduced, and bonds of acquaintanceship 
established. The introducer has to come 
forward. 

Thought is formulated in the judgment, 
and the judgment is expressed in the propo- 
sition, or sentence. 

There are three possible relations between 
subject and predicate. 

The first adds nothing to our knowledge, 
since the subject is more general than the 
predicate, unless the subject contains more 
than is clearly seen at first. Body has weight, 
but this is only one of the attributes of body 
— body has extension, impenetrability, etc. 
In the second form the subject is co-exten- 
sive or equal to predicate, and the judgment 
has no value, unless the form of subject and 
predicate is different as in mathematical 
equations. In the third, the predicate is more 
general than the subject. This is the form 
valuable for extending our ideas. 

But in taking an individual into a class, we 
ought to see that there is a due proportion 
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betweeen the content and the extent of the 
term. 

The information conveyed by a predica- 
tion should have a value for the richness of 
its content, and its implied width of extent 
If a new species of a plant is discovered, the 
content of the term given to the species is 
enriched, while the extent is increased be- 
cause a new individual can be subsumed un- 
der the class. We must not forget that ex- 
tent decreases as content increases, and vice 
versa. An increased knowledge of content 
does not at all imply a decreased knowledge 
of extent, however. As the attributes re- 
quisite for subsumption under a class be- 
come greater, the number of individuals 
possessing those attributes becomes less. 

Wednesday, August j . — Nothing can be 
interesting unless there is something in com- 
mon between it and our experience. So ap- 
perception is not only the condition of un- 
derstanding, but of interest as well. 

The teacher has to bring into conscious- 
ness the requisite apperceiving notions. 
Then the new subject matter has to be 
brought into such relation with the apper- 
ceiving notions as to be readily assimilated 
with them. 

The preparation of the teacher is to see 
that there are notions under which expressed 
as predicates, are to be subsumed the new 
ideas. Usually, when the work is graded in 
a school, this is made easy by the gradual 
advance of the subject matter. A clear and 
exact statement of the end of the lesson is 
to be made. This does not weaken interest. 
A preacher does not think his sermon loses 
in effect when he preaches to a text. The 
mind has to be excited to expectancy, to in- 
terest. These apperceiving notions should 
be well arranged. The preparation and the 
presentation should not be confused. All 
explanations necessary to the understanding 
of a lesson should be made in advance. The 
first of the three forms of the judgment 
is of use when the subject contains by im- 
plication more than is at first thought. It is 
sometimes called the analytical form. The 
third form of the judgment is called the syn- 
thetic form, because the subject is not im- 
plied in the predicate. 

The laws of successive clearness and of 
series are to be kept in mind in presenting 
the subject matter, and the series has to be 


fixed in the mind by repetition, or drill. The 
form of preparation should be conversation- 
al question and answer. The questions 
should not take the examination form. 
There should be no repetition without at- 
tention, and the chief purpose of device is 
to secure attention. 

Thursday, August 4. — Mr. Haaren de- 
voted a large part of his lesson to the dis- 
cussion of the figures of the syllogism em- 
ployed in apperception, and in the formation 
of general notions. The second figure is 
employed in apperception, and as the conclu- 
sion is not generally valid except in the neg- 
ative, the conclusion is farther tested by the 
first figure. The third figure presupposes 
identification in each premise, and hence 
must rely on the second figure. The predi- 
cation made in the conclusion establishes the 
matter for a major premise of the first fig- 
ure. furnishing the general concepts from 
which we may reason. 

In apperception and in the formation of 
general notions, the mind does not con- 
sciously adopt the form of the syllogism, but 
the process in both cases can be placed in 
that form. The perception of an object even 
may be analyzed into a series of recogni- 
tions; at first there is merely a conscious- 
ness that there is something; it is vague as to 
color, size and shape; each of these notions 
is gradually made clear, and all the attributes 
arc united into the notion of the object, its 
resemblance to other objects is noted; as 
well as the difference between it and other 
objects. In doing this the process may be 
reduced to the form of a syllogism of the 
second figure. An object is perceived in the 
distance; it has characteristics in common 
with some well-known object; we arrive at 
the conclusion that it is that well-known ob- 
ject. The conclusion does not absolutely 
follow, for other things may have those 
same characteristics. The conclusion is 
probable however, and we test it by seeking 
some distinctively peculiar features in one 
idea of that object, and trying to discover 
them in our idea of that object. These we 
put in the form of the first figure of the syl- 
logism. In this figure the conclusion is true 
if the premises be true. 

In forming general notions which are or 
may be used as the major premise of a syl- 
logism, the third figure is employed, that is. 
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the figure in which the middle term is the 
subject of both premises. The middle term 
is the name of the object perceived, and by 
the process of identification, it is seen to 
possess certain attributes. This middle term 
is subsumed under two predicates, and so 
we have to limit the subject in the conclu- 
sion, saying that only some S is P, and not 
all S is P. This is seen to be the case, since 
in both premises, the terms may not be co- 
extensive. The second figure secures the 
identification necessary for each pressure of 
the third figure. The new predication, that 
is, the conclusion of the third figure, fur- 
nishes the major premise for the syllogism 
of the first figure. 

The major premise of each figure needs 
proof ; that of the first figure is proved by 
the third; that of the third by the second; 
that of the second by the first. The second 
figure identifies; the first figure anticipates 
the characteristics for identification ; and the 
third defines new classes. It notices further 
the striking characteristics, and writes them 
through the points of resemblance. 

Friday, August 5. — The third element in 
the process of instruction is the return from 
the general to the individual notions, the ap- 
plication of principles, maxims, rules, defini- 
tions to new particulars. The complaint 
that instruction does not develop power 
that it is not practical would largely dis- 
appear if due attention were paid to this part 
of instruction. The habit of applying what 
has been learned has its ethical side, also. 
The child that has been taught to apply his 
general notions to new particulars in all his 
school subjects, is not likely to let the prin- 
ciples of morality and religion remain mere 
forms or expressions. A practically moral 
or religious person must bring his principles 
to the concrete form. The application of a 
general rule or expression of a general no- 
tion to new particulars must increase the 
content of knowledge., The mind waxes 
stronger. It grows by what it feeds on. 
The mind must be trained to see the general 
in the particular. The practical side of the 
school studies is most generally neglected, 
except, perhaps, in the mathematical studies. 
The criticism on the usual teaching of this 
subject is that the deviation of the rules is 
neglected. 

The return from the general to the in- 


dividual is an effective means of co-ordina- 
tion. 

Trinity of instruction is apperception — 
the transition from individual to general — 
the returns from general to new fields of 
particulars. 

In Grammar much of the difficulty comes 
from a failure to understand the meaning 
of the terms, and of the rules the application 
is made to too few particulars. 

The failure of so-called language lessons 
is due to the fact that the generalizations are 
not made. The principles of grammar that 
lead to the higher forms of study, rhetoric, 
logic, philosophy, etc., are not brought out. 

The fault which lies with the teaching of 
geography is that the particulars are not 
generalized. The mountains, rivers, and 
other physical features may be studied, but 
their meaning and their effect on the portion 
of the earth under discussion is not brought 
out. History is either a succession of in- 
cidents, or a mass of individual facts. Not 
only are the ethical lessons of history ig- 
nored, but the purposes of the recored acts 
are lost sight of as well. A great many peo- 
ple are keeping in full touch with the inci- 
dents of the present war with Spain without 
knowing for what we are fighting. 

Inductive method in teaching and in 
science. 

I. — Methods with regard to the learner. Ex- 
plication, predication, demonstration. 
Forms of explication, how notions are con- 
veyed. by objective representation or ob- 
servation, by means of definition. Predi- 
cation, demonstration, deduction from 
general to particular, inductive from par- 
ticulars to the general. Deduction corre- 
sponds to stage of application. 

II- -Methods with regard to things learned. 
Analytical, whole and proceed to parts. 
Synthetical, separate facts to the whole. 
III. — Method with regard to teacher. Mon- 
ologue, or lecture. Dialogue, question. 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
Abstract of Ten Class Lectures by Prof. 
John Dwyer, Principal of Public 
School No. 8, New York City, Begin- 
ning Monday, August 15. 

Windows should come out flush with out- 
side of building. Writing on blackboard, if 
clear and large, may be seen twenty-seven 
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feet. Thirty feet is as far as pupils can hear, 
if a teacher talks in ordinary tones. Dr. 
Lincoln says that no desk can be more than 
twenty feet from a window without impair- 
ing light. The size of room for forty pupils 
should be 25x30 feet by 13 feet high. Stand- 
ard of each pupil, fifteen square feet of 
floor space and 200 cubic feet of air space. 

Myopia is on the increase. No light 
should come from front, and many authori- 
ties say none from right side. Light should 
enter from left side, and in large masses. 
Alternate bands of light and shade produce 
great strain on the eye. Window sills 
should be four feet from the floor. Win- 
dows should extend to ceiling, or as near to 
it as plate will allow. No transom windows. 
Light coming from above is diffused by wall 
and ceiling. Electric light does not diffuse. 
Mass of light should not enter forward of 
front row of seats, and should come from 
two-thirds of side, and well back. If light 
is too dazzling, shut out by opaque shades; 
shut out rays of sun by white Holland 
shades. By rolling up shades light comes 
from top and is well diffused. Venetian 
blinds are not good. One foot at top will 
give more light than two at bottom. Yellow 
tints are injurious to the eye. Amount of 
light admitted to room, should be one- 
fourth of floor space. Aisles near windows 
should be narrow and outer aisle wide. 
Each pupil should see a foot of skylight. 
Pupil should be able to read lowest class of 
diamond type in any portion of room one 
foot distant. Color of wall light gray. In- 
struct pupil how to take care of eye. 

Child’s feet should touch floor. No per- 
fect seat can be made. On account of slope 
desk, pupil is continually moving forward 
trying to look at paper at right angles. Plus 
distance should be one and one-half inches 
and desk should be so arranged that it may 
be given a minus distance of three and a half 
inches. Slope of desk should be fifteen de- 
grees. Should be individual desks with seat 
as far above floor as distance from bend of 
knee of floor. Elbows when let fall should 
touch desk. Lower part of back should be 
supported. With fixed local distance, it is 
impossible for pupils to read without cur- 
vature of spine. The average focal dis- 
tance is fifteen inches. The eye should 
strike desk at right angles. In writing, 


minus distance should be three and one-half 
to four inches. 

Cohn says type should be read with ease 
at a distance of fifteen inches. Letters 
should be one and one-half millimeters 
high; any type smaller is injurious to the 
eye. Type for primary classes still larger. 
The distance between letters should be one 
millimeter; spacing between lines, two and 
one-half millimeters. Shorter the line, the 
more easily read. Dr. Cohn says length of 
line should be ten centemeters. Dr. Heber, 
fourteen centemeters. Eye can see circle 
of one-sixteenth of an inch without effort. 
Type should be black; paper, not glossed 
nor transparent. 

VENTILATION. 

Dr. John Billings says that C O2 may be 
present in air 15 parts in 1000 without pro- 
ducing discomfort or giving evidence of its 
presence. Pure C O2 not injurious in small 
quantities in air. Gas or oil when burning, 
gives off other products besides C O2 * * * 
viz: CO nitrous and nitric acids, am- 

monia, sulphur compounds, marsh gas, 
laughing gas, compounds of ammonia with 
sulphur, particles of carbon and even acids 
of the fatty group. 

These products affect people differently. 
It is an organic matter, not C O2 that causes 
the debilitating effect on teachers and pupils. 
This matter accompanies C O2. Air inhaled 
at 60 or 70 degrees Fahr. comes out loaded 
with vapor at 97 degrees. This moisture is 
condensed, and a great amount of heat given 
out. Air is also changed. Expired air con- 
tains 5 degrees less oxygen and 4 degrees 
more of C O2 than before. This organic 
matter comes principally from lungs and 
skin, and remains in room for a long time. 
In well ventilated room seven-tenth part per 
1000 can be noticed and very pronounced 
when C O2 is 10 parts in 1000. Du Chan- 
mont says that is not dangerous and is eas- 
ily gotten rid of by opening windows. Water 
and organic matter do not diffuse readily. 
Du Chanmont also says that different odors 
may be detected in same room. His theory 
is that organic matter floats in clouds caused 
perhaps by circulation of air. Never let 
room cool below dew point. Amount of C 
O2 is an index of the amount of organic 
matter in the room. 
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Du Chanmont says that sense of smell is 
good test for purity of air which should be 
pure enough so that no odor can be detected. 
Ten seconds in class-room will impair sense 
of smell C O2 and an organic matter are not 
the only dangerous conditions. There is a 
constant accumulation of watery vapor in 
air owing to rise in temperature. Rise in 
temperature and excessive amount of vapor 
interferes with heat of body and in extreme 
cases has caused death. 

The burning of 1 cubic foot of gas re- 
quires 1. 12 feet of oxygen or 5.33 cubic feet 
of air. Stopcock in gas jets should be fully 
turned. Gas jet burns 4 cubic feet gas per 
hour. This will require 21.32 cubic feet of 
air per hour. 

VENTILATION — BACTERIA. 

All bacteria not injurious. By far the 
larger portion produce health by reducing 
compounds. Particles of dust are habita- 
tions of bacteria. Great accumulation of 
dust tends to produce them. By experiment 
there was found to be in pure air from 1 to 
20 per liter. In well ventilated class-rooms 
1 7 per liter; in rooms ventilated by win- 
dows, 152 per liter. From well ventilated 
class-rooms, the ventilating apparatus was 
shut off and very little increase of bacteria 
noticed. In rooms habitually close, the 
propagation goes on with windows open. 
To rid room of matter flowing into it, the 
air should be continually changed. There 
should be 30 feet of air per minute for each 
pupil, if there be 200 cubic feet of air space 
for each pupil. 

Dr. Billing says that if room is continually 
occupied. 30 cubic feet per minute is not 
enough. He would have 250 cubic feet air 
space for each pupil, and 40 cubic feet per 
minute. When standard falls below 20 cubic 
feet per minute, ventilation is bad. Air mov- 
ing 2 feet per second is noticed as a draught 
at ordinary temperature. The principal sys- 
tems of ventilation are secured through dif- 
ference in specific gravity of cold and hot 
air. 

Two systems of ventilation, the vacuum 
and plenum. The former has fan above, the 
latter has fan below and drives air out. 
These systems combined make best system. 
Furnace is preferable to steam. In small 
furnaces, air is delivered at too high tem- 
perature. It js hpatecj tp ijp degrees, and 


this tends to n.ake air dead — may be caused 
by lack of moisture. 

Steam heating is direct and indirect. In- 
direct when air from steam pipes goes into 
flues. No moisture from steam heat. When 
you heat with water, the heat may be grad- 
uated ; with steam it cannot be less than 
212 degrees Fahr. 

Hydrochloric acid and ammonia will cause 
fumes to ascend throughout the room, and 
bv this, we may learn direction of air cur- 
rents. If air comes in at floor and goes out 
at top, there will be but little fresh air at 
breathing line. Inlet should be 8 feet from 
floor, and outlet 1 foot from floor. Hu- 
midity of air may be measured by means of 
wet and dry bulb thermometers. At 32 de- 
grees at point of saturation, air will hold 
1-160 of its weight in water; at 59 degrees, 
1-80; at 86 degree, 1-40. Its capacity is 
doubled at each increase of 27 degrees. A 
room at proper temperature will seem cold 
if air is not moist enough. Sixty-five de- 
grees (moist) will seem as warm as 70 de- 
grees (dry). If atmosphere is too dry. lips 
and to some extent tongue becomes parched. 
Skin also becomes dry and children with 
weak lungs are affected. It tends to pro- 
duce a hacking cough and takes moisture 
from lungs, lips. etc. Standard of humidity, 
70 to 75 degrees. 

THE CORRELATION OF STUDIES. 

The reading lesson will give matter for 
literary style, the geography for scientific, 
arithmetic for business style. Two propos- 
als (in com of 15)) for correlation: 

1. Those based on natural or causal or 
other relations between facts taught in the 
different subjects. Ex. — the correlation of 
geography, with history, relation between 
plant life, moisture, soil, climate. The chief 
part of such a plan of correlation in the dis- 
tinction between the form studies and con- 
tent-studies. Content studies, those upon 
which the mind should dwell and include 
history, literature and the sciences. 

Form Studies — Those that comprise the 
means or modes of expression by which 
thoughts are communicated. 

2. The second plan for correlation ac- 
cepts all of the first and goes one step fur- 
ther. It insists on a subordination of all the 
studies to one or more main ideas, which 
thus become centers or cores about which 
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to grouo other subjects. For this kind of 
correlation we may use the term concentra- 
tion. DeGarmo’s plan is called by him co- 
ordination. 

To these may be added the “surgical con- 
centration” which proposes to “concentrate” 
by apputation of all the subjects except two 
or three at a time. (Thurber, of Boston). 
All except interrelation. All advocates of 
co-ordination and concentration accept and 
emphasize interrelation. All advocates of 
concentration accept and emphasize both in- 
terrelation and co-ordination. With all 
plans there is a tendency to concentration, 
although advocates of mere interrelation 
and co-ordination stop short of complete- 
ness. “Correlation” is the largest generic 
term and includes all the more specific plans 
under it. Impossible to discuss subject of 
correlation without taking into account the 
difference in children at different ages. The 
primarv school may perhaps need a plan for 
concentration something like the one ad- 
vocated by Rein and McMurry’s. 

The upper grammar grade will do better 
with a co-ordinated curriculum, such as 
Prince and DeGarmo defend. 

High school and college students may dis- 
pense with the more artificial aids and de- 
pend on the natural and causal interrela- 
tions of the facts in all subjects of study. 
The more advanced pupils appreciate the 
“higher philosophical unity” of Dr. Harris. 
The young child feels the oneness of nature 
and life. The nursery is the place where 
study is the most general and universal. 
The proper correlation for primary schools 
is found, therefore, in lack of that isolation 
and analysis which the Com. of 15 says 
should precede synthesis and correlation. 
The differentiation of studies should in- 
crease with age of pupils, even as it has done 
in the history of mankind. Plans for cor- 
relation must take into consideration the dif- 
ferent stages of child development. The 
tendency of each one to emphasize some one 
subject. Dr. Harris (com. of 15) makes 
language. Jackman and Howe science work 
takes the lead. Dr. Frick. — After primary 
grades have been passed, history is center. 
Miss Arnold’s course for Minneapolis pri- 
mary schools follow essentially same plan. 
Nature study, literature and history form 
central lessons for each day. With all of 


these the rest of the work is related as far 
as possible. “Child studies commence in 
science lesson and learns more about it in 
reading lesson, writes a description of plant 
for his language work, draws leaves and 
tassel in the drawing lesson, and learns to 
spell terms for his description. 

He sings the Harvest Hymn, commits to 
memory Whittier’s Corn Song, or reads 
Longfellow’s beautiful version of the In- 
dian Myth. The former’s life with its strong 
and manly labor, and our dependence on it 
is made the subject of frequent talks. In 
this way nature and human life furnish the 
themes, and the lessons in form follow of 
necessity to express the thoughts gained. 
All of these plans tend more or less to cen- 
tralization. Cannot be very satisfactory un- 
less they centralized (elementary schools) 
into a few groups. 

The two kinds of correlation with cen- 
ters are, first, co-ordination advocated by 
DeGarmo. Prince. Hinsdale and others: 
second, concentration which may be consid- 
ered to be the German Herbartian proposal. 
It is advocated by Tiller, Rein, Dorpficld, 
the McMurry’s, and in a modified form by 
Col. Parker. 

1. Dr. DeGarmo proposes three co- 
ordinates, but more or less distinct cores or 
centers of imification, having constant cross- 
relations wherever nature of subject matter 
and convenience of class-room make them 
advisable. Literature and geography as- 
sume in this plan the nature of universal 
correlating studies, since the concrete mat- 
ter of all three cores has both literary and 
geographical aspects. 

The Humanistic Group — Literature, his- 
tory, language, becomes formal part. 

The Nature Group — Mathematics formal 
side in its quantitative relations. No spe- 
cific ethical contents. 

The Economic Group represents man and 
nature in interaction. 

Jackman claims there is ethical contents. 
“Nature Group.” DeGarmo’s plan for cor- 
relating these groups same as Dr. Harris’. 

DeGarmo. Reading in form of literature 
pertains to culture, nature and economics, 
and may be means for bringing about close 
associations among realms of knowledge. 
Geography as political, physical and com- 
mercial comes into touch with other subject? 
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and in certain sense is an all-embracing 
and unifying study. 

Dr. Frick’s two groups — Man and nature 
— this grouping generally accepted by the 
Herbatians. 

Dr. Harris — A five-fold co-ordination of 
studies. 

(a) i. Nature, comprising science or in 
elementary grades, geography. 

2. Mathematics. 

(b) Man in his three-fold aspect of in- 
tellect, feeling and will. (3) Grammar. (4) 
Literature. (5) History. 

Rein and Tiller say: “The growing per- 
sonality of the pupil is the center to which 
all the multiplicity of interests and new 
ideas must be related. (Concentration) 
Parker’s idea is the same as Rein’s and Til- 
ler’s. 


Rein and Tiller, their principle of concen- 
tration, the basis for correlation of studies 
and also for choice of studies. With Rein 
and Tiller, “Life is a question of moral 
worth primarily.” Morality with those the 
chief thing. The chief aim, the development 
of moral character. This “waiting to 
know” is for Prof. Rein an absolutely indis- 
pensable condition of all educative instruc- 
tion. Tiller and Rein make practical prob- 
lems, the starting point as well as the end 
of all geometrical instruction. 

Frank McMurry insists on concentration 
about one subject of study — literature cen- 
ter for lower grades — history center for up- 
per grades. 

Col. Parker lays stress on the child mind 
as being the basis and the reason for concen- 
tration. 


COLUMBIAN CATHOLIC SUMMER SCHOOL. 

FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION, MADISON. WIS., JULY 6th TO 28th, 1898. 


The opening reception of the fourth an- 
nual session of the Columbian Catholic 
Summer School at the Fuller opera house 
Tuesday evening, July 5th, was a brilliant 
and pleasant affair. The house was almost 
filled with visitors and many prominent lec- 
turers and other notables were present. A 
number of prominent local citizens occu- 
pied seats on the stage during the rendering 
of a musical and literary program and at its 
close received the guests there. Secretary 
J. A. Hartigan presided. The program 
opened with a piano duet, Defile March, by 
the Misses Mollie Regan and Katie Lavin. 
First Vice President Conae B. Pallen, then 
gave a stirring address of welcome, outlin- 
ing the proposed work of the School and 
bestowing eulogies on the leading lights on 
the program. Dr. Pallen was given a most 
enthusiastic reception. Master Alexius Baas 
then gave a vocal solo, Shepherd’s Song. A 
reading. The Boat Race, by Miss Mary 
Brahney was given with much grace and 
spirit. Miss Catherine Hoeveler rendered a 
-vocal solo. Cradle Song of Bethlehem 
(Houslev), and in her response to an en- 
core, I Had a Sweetheart. The program 
closed with another vocal solo by Robert 
>laffett. A pleasant .reception followed, 


many remaining to meet the distinguished 
visitors. 

CHRISTIAN ART. 

Abstract of Four Lectures by Eliza Al- 
len Starr, July 6th, 7TH, 8th and 9th 
at 10:30 A. M. 

MURILLO. 

Miss Eliza Allen Starr had the honor of 
opening the lectures, her first subject being 
Murillo. 

Murillo was born in Sevilla, Spain, in 
1617. His parents, Gasper and Maria Es- 
tiban, intended him for the priesthood, but 
his instincts led him to the sunny land of the 
imagination. From his maternal uncle, who 
was a painter of note, he learned the princi- 
ples of his art, an art which was quickened 
by devotion, to be quickened in its turn by 
pictures. As a child he would sit for hours 
before a descent from the cross in the cath- 
edral, “waiting.” as he said, “till those holy 
men should take down the blessed Lord,” 
and to the end of his life, he did not lose his 
piety any more than his faith. 

Murillo was well grounded in his art. and 
came also into possesison of good traditions 
as to conception and arrangements, both es- 
pecially desirable jn Spain, which kept a 
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stricter eye upon artistic delineations than 
most nations. There were few conven- 
iences in the Spanish studio compared with 
ours — a few casts from the antiques, and 
the students posed for each other. But they 
found a sale on market days, dashing off 
for their patrons, generally from the smaller 
towns, what showed the real taste of the 
people and the ideas most familiar to the ar- 
tists themselves, for the pictures were al- 
most invariably of a saint. Some of their 
fellow students traveled and brought home 
their reports, which so inflamed in Murillo 
the desire to see something outside of Se- 
villa, that he went on foot to Madrid, where 
he spent three years and was finally able to 
bring with him, in his retentive memory, 
whole galleries of works that opened heaven 
to him. 

But the turning noint in Murillo’s life 
was accepting a commission from the Fran- 
ciscans of Sevilla, to paint the legend con- 
nected with certain saints of their order. 
He was the only artist in Sevilla who would 
accept the small price they would pay. But 
how glorious was he rewarded. The saints, 
in virtue for his generous good will to them, 
his poetic sense of their holy and humble 
heirs, inspired his pencil, so that when the 
commission was filled he was declared the 
greatest painter in Sevilla. Of all scenes 
Murillo rejoiced in a vision, and it was sure 
to bring out the most subtle charm of his 
brush. 

Murillo’s Holy Families may be said to be 
distinguished by their tenderness; and the 
delicate sentiment in the Andalusia women, 
their poetic temperament, has been super- 
naturalized in his Madonnas. 

His renderings of the young Saint John 
Baptist may be also considered altogether 
his own ; whether with the boy Jesus or 
alone. They never fail to entrance and de- 
light. Still, the Immaculate Conception 
must be regarded as the one distinguishing 
glory of Murillo’s career as a Christian ar- 
tist. He painted this subject twenty-five 
times without repeating himself, although 
the Prado gallery at Madrid can claim two 
of a beauty surpassing all the others, and 
seems to have embodied his most devout 
conception of the dogma. 

RAPHAEL — THREE LECTURES. 

In that umbra ground which have gath- 


ered the most charming traditions of Italy, 
stands Urbino, on one of the loftiest peaks 
of the Apennines, overlooking to the north 
the smallest and the oldest republic in the 
world, founded by a monk in the Eighteenth 
century, “protected,” as it has been said, 
“by the popes and its poverty;” while to the 
east is seen the blue waters of the Adriatic, 
with Ancona pushing out its elbow to the 
sea. On the Strada del Monte, or street of 
the Mount of this Urbino, indicating its ele- 
vated position by its name, and in one of its 
most notable houses, was born Giovanni 
Sand. At this time Urbino was governed 
by Count Frederigo of the Monte-Feltre 
family, a statesman as well as a warrior; 
learned also in Latin and Greek literature, 
a friend of artists and of literary men. The 
enlarging of his own palace gave an excuse 
for a generous patronage, which inspired 
the slumbering genius of many a lord in 
Urbino. The young Giovanni Santi lin- 
gered around the palace watching the artists 
and workmen, until he finds himself with 
a brush in hand, under the instruction of a 
yardmaster, and painting Madonnas on gold 
backgrounds. So very popular these Ma- 
donnas proved that he could venture to 
marry early, bringing his wife to the family 
home on the Strada del Monte, where was 
born on April 6, 1483, a son, angelic in his 
name — no other than Raphael Santa, or 
Sangio, to whom the artist, especially ideal 
in his nature, and the Magia had been al- 
lowed as by special grace from heaven, to 
bequeath their own most endearing quali- 
ties. Nothing lovlier in the story of Chris- 
tian homes can be imagined than this home 
on the Strada del Monte. The infant 
evinced from the first the same delicacy and 
refinement which characterized his parents, 
while art was imbibed with the very air he 
breathed. His life in his father’s studio was 
a mutual delight. Now he imitates his 
father’s ways at his easel ; now assists him 
in his boyish fashion, with his colors and 
brushes ; and now he is on model for the 
angels Giovanni loves to group around his 
Madonnas and Holy Families. The piety 
of this household, too, its lovely observance 
of all festival, of all reverent practices, made 
an atmosphere in which this young soul 
could put forth, unchilled, its most delicate 
sentiments of ideality and devotion. 
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Suddenly the sky is overcast; his mother 
dies. Raphael was then only six years old. 
Thence forward he was his father's constant 
companion, who, from this time, was in- 
clined, as he had ever been before to answer 
calls to other cities where he painted pic- 
tures in which was a grace, a suavity, which 
might well herald the delightful grace of 
Raphael himself. Into several of these he 
introduced his son traced with infinite care 
and personating the young Tobias, or the 
young Saint John Baptist, adoring the infant 
Jesus. 

At eleven years of age Raphael is be- 
reaved of his tenderest of fathers. An un- 
cle places him with Perugino, declared by 
Giovanni Santi himself “a divine painter." 
From this time we see Perugino’s celestial 
ideals not merely caught by his pupil, but 
carried still nearer heaven, while the ideal- 
ity of Giovanni Santi, the loveliness of 
Magia were to be glorified by the genius of 
their son. Raphael. All the holiness of the 
Christian home on the Strada del Monte 
was to radiate through his Holy Families, 
and the grandmother, Elizabeth, was to live 
in his Saint Annas. 

The Espousal of the Blessed Virgin to 
Saint Joseph in the gallery at Milan, marks 
distinctly his individual career. The grace 
of outline, of grouping, of drapery, which 
had come to him as a gift from God is 
clothed in tints which remind one of spring 
flowers; no gloom lies in the sunshine; all 
is peace and joy. To this period we assign 
the assumption, and coronation with its 
famous work, still one of the treasures of 
the Vatican. At Florence, he painted Ma- 
donnas which will never lose their charm 
for the eye or the heart, — among others his 
Cardillino, his Gran Duca. 

On returning to Perugia, he paints his 
first fresco, which may be considered a link 
between Perugia and Rome, an expression 
of a heavenly ideal in his own hand. On his 
second visit to Florence he was welcomed 
as only Raphael could be, born as he seemed 
to have been, to make everyone happy, and 
in a city like Florence; himself not merely 
beautiful but a poetic embodiment of grace 
and beauty moving among those elegant 
Florentines with their perceptions and 
lively appreciations of genius, their un- 
bounded admiration of it; for with them 


genius was the talisman which wealth seems 
to be with us ; while the refined pleasures of 
its society, the charming domestic life of its 
families must have been a new joy to Ra- 
phael, with a charm almost too subtle to put 
into words; since for him domestic life had 
ceased at seven years, certainly at eleven, all 
the more charming that the removal of the 
reality carried the pictures left on his mind 
into the region of the ideal. All this gives 
us the clue to the prevailing sentiment 
which influenced his mind at this time, 
which has been called the Madonna period 
of Raphael’s life. They are not his great- 
est Madonnas, but they give us his tender 
sensibility to the human side of the incarna- 
tion. His Florentine period, therefore, may 
be cited as an exquisite comprehension of 
the sacred humanity of our Lord, in all its 
infantile sweetness, and of the sacred mater- 
nity of Mary under its most endearing as- 
pects. It is to this period that we assign 
the likeness of Raphael by himself. 

Miss Starr’s final lecture was on 
Raphael’s Latest or Grand Roman Period. 
She said in part : A life of only thirty-seven 
years to which might be applied that sen- 
tence from Solomon’s Book of Wisdom, ‘be- 
ing made perfect in a short space he fulfilled 
a Ion** time, was Raohacls. Perhaps in the 
long history of art, ancient as well as mod- 
ern, there has never been an instance like 
the one before us; because if the death has 
been early there has been immaturity in the 
works, giving a promise rather than a ful- 
fillment, whereas wdth Raphael we see the 
dawn preceding the rising sun and this sun 
rising, rising serenely to its very zenith. 
There was no decline of enthusiasm, no 
slackening of the wonderful energies, no 
failure of inspirations, rather a ripening of 
all his types of beauty, or gathering in of 
his ever increasing resources, and, withal, 
a certain impress of sublimity of a superna- 
tural intuition, while his instincts had led 
him always to a serene beauty, almost celes- 
tial, so that his Madonnas with which he 
was always at home, assumed a grandeur of 
conception and treatment. 

In 1513 a noble Bolognese lady, Elena Du- 
glioni, afterwards canonized, was inspired to 
build a chapel in honor of Saint Cecelia, 
near Bologna and obtained that the altar 
piece should be painted by Raphael. It was 
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in one of his most exalted moments that he 
compassed this heavenly group which filled 
the Bolognese with enthusiasm and its 
praises were sung in countless Latin and 
Italian poems. About the same time he 
painted that grand picture in a small space 
and now in the Petti Palace, ‘The Vision of 
Ezekiel.’ His Saint Michael in the Louvre 
may be called the one Saint Michael in the 
world. No other has the angelic lightness 
and impassibility of form, the unerring 
touch of the irresistible spear. To these suc- 
ceeded several Madonnas of a deeply medi- 
tative character. In one of the greatest the 
Virgin is a beautiful mother, the babe glo- 
rious in beauty, but in the eyes of both is a 
supernatural thoughtfulness, taking in all 
the possibilities of the incarnation, and ex- 
ceeded in solemnity only by another in 
which culminates his fame as a painter of 
Madonnas. 

In perfect contrast to all these is that 
called fitly So Spasimo, The Spasm, repre- 
senting the scene in which Mary meets her 
Son on the way to Calvary. It w r as painted 
for themonksof Oliveto, Palermo, Sicily. No 
one can ever forget the long arms stretched 
toward her Son fallen under His cross, or 
the look of anguish that passes between her 
eyes and His. On its way to Palermo, the 
vessel was wrecked, and this picture, the 
only thing saved, was claimed by the Gen- 
oese into whose bay it floated, but it was re- 
stored to the monks by the intervention of 
the pope. In the Madonna di Foligno, an- 
other glorious picture ordered for the 
church of Ara Coeli, Rome, heaven and 
earth are all represented. To the Benedic- 
tine monks of San Sixtus at Placentia, we 
owe that Madonna of all Madonnas, giving 
in fact this reason for being known as the 
Sistine or Dresden Madonna, the last one 
painted by Raphael, and of a hitherto un- 
conceived majesty, coming before us as we 
feel that it did before Raphael, as a vision. 
Technical painting seems to have been for- 
gotten and no studies have yet been found 
of this truly inspired painting. 

As if this had lifted Raphael above him- 
self he accepted joyfully an order from Car- 
dinal De Medici for a transfiguration now in 
the Vatican. Like his first fresco in his na- 
tive umbria and his first fresco in Rome, 
showing the natural impulse pf his genius, 


this picture embraces both the celestial and 
the terrestrial. Heaven seems to have open- 
ed and the group of three are in one ecstasy 
of solemn beatitude ; for our Lord is speak- 
ing to Moses of His coming passion, but this 
picture, begun with much enthusiasm and 
its celestial heart painted in Raphaels own 
hand, was not to be finished by him. A vio- 
lent fever, contracted by his enthusiastic ex- 
amination of some excavations, in two weeks 
wasted the vitality of one so delicately or- 
ganized ; and the unfinished Transfiguration 
being over his bier , a proof of the exaltation 
of mind to which he had attained, not so 
much by the practice of his art as by the 
spirit in which it had been practiced from 
his infancy to his death, which took place on 
Good Friday, April 6, 1520, his thirty- 
seventh birthday. At his own request he 
was interred in the Pantheon. He arranged 
all his affairs with wonderful calmness nor 
did one regret come from his lips for any 
plans unfulfilled, but he arranged for a 
statue of the Blessed Virgin to be placed 
near the altar on which he was to lie. All 
Italy, Europe, the whole Christian world 
in its representation in the eternal city wept 
over his bier beside which knelt Leo X and 
spoke over him the last benediction and tak- 
ing his hand for the last time watered it 
with tears ; the tribute of the Christian pon- 
tiff for the most beautiful of sons, the most 
charming of painters, whose very presence 
was a delight, and who by a singular exal- 
tation of genius had made manifest the 
beauty of the ‘Word made flesh and dwell- 
ing among us.* The traveler visiting the 
Pantheon today is sure to seek out the 
small tablet to the left of the third altar, and 
even try to spell out the inscription of one 
whose term of life was perfected in thirty- 
seven years. 

LAY CO-OPERATION. 

Abstract of a Lecture by the Rev. W. J. 

Dalton, of Kansas City, Mo., July 6th, 

at 8 P. m. 

Wednesday evening Rev. W. J. Dalton, of 
Kansas City gave an inspiring lecture on 
lay co-operation. He traced the work of 
the laity in the upbuilding of the Church 
from the earliest times and said the seed of 
the Church was not alone in the blood of 
martyred priests. Numerous instances 
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from history were cited, particularly at the 
fall of the Roman empire. In Ireland, the 
land of sorrows, the saints are most nu- 
merous in the ranks of the martyrs and of 
these a host were of the laity. Coming to 
more modern times he showed how when 
Emperor William I. and Prince Bismarck 
attempted to take away the political rights 
of the German Catholics and drive out the 
priests, the common people, the laity, forced 
them to yield. Daniel O’Connell’s great 
battle for Catholic emancipation in Great 
Britain and the labors of Chateaubriand and 
Montalembert were also cited. 

A hearty and enthusiastic lay support is 
necessary for the onward march of the 
Church. The labors of the clergy are too 
often not respected by the masses. They 
are set down as paid duties of the priest- 
hood or as clerical opposition, while the 
world listens when the layman speaks. The 
favorable impression of the American peo- 
ple can be best obtained by the hearty work 
of the layman, and he showed the influence 
of the lay convention of Baltimore some 
time ago. While Catholics are numerically 
as strong as ever, or stronger, they have 
not the social, commercial or political 
strength of former times, and the examples 
of pioneer priests and other martyrs should 
serve as examples to inspire higher ideals 
and greater sacrifices for the Church. Cath- 
olic newspapers, magazines and books 
should be read and their authors encour- 
aged. 

THE CHURCH AND THE TIMES. 

Four Lectures by Henry Austin Adams, 

M. A., of New York, July 7th, 8th and 

QTH. 

A large audience was present to hear the 
first lecture of Henry Austin Adams on The 
Church and the Times, Thursday, and the 
lecturer was heartily received. Mr. Adams 
opened with words of gratification at being 
again present in Madison. Touching on his 
conversion to Catholicism, he said he felt 
his limitations too greatly while in the more 
provincial Protestant fold. The lecture was 
largelv given up to outlining the other three 
which are to follow. The speaker said that 
he intended to treat his subject from three 
standpoints, bearing in mind the immuta- 
bility of the Church and the American lav- 


man as he is found today in the active life of 
the work-a-day world. These divisions will 
treat of the layman first, with reference to 
his intellectual aspect ; second, with refer- 
ence to his industrial aspect; third, with 
reference to his social aspect. He prophe- 
sied a great revival in favor of the Catholic 
Church in America and said its indications 
were everywhere apparent. 

The lecturer opened by saying that as his 
lectures progressed, his peril augmented, be- 
cause to deal with industrial influences en- 
tailed contact with a vastly larger and more 
heterogeneous element of society than the 
mere intellectual. Nearly everybody works, 
but only a small minority think. There are 
in the United States about 10,000,000 Cath- 
olics. Every one of these, the speaker held, 
who had reached a thinking age, had a re- 
sponsibility to discharge towards the body 
politic today. That responsibility was great- 
er than that of the non-Catholic because 
upon him (the Catholic) is imposed the 
eternal obligations he owes to the great 
truths of his faith as well as the temporal 
duty to better society merely for its own 
sake. Speaking of Church and state, he said 
that nothing could be further from his inten- 
tions than to drop the idea that he favored 
their union. He did not wish to see a repe- 
tition of the awful period of persecution 
which must from the very nature of things 
always occur when a nation’s politics are 
mingled with its religion ; and if any Cath- 
olic journal, order or priest should ever at- 
tempt to promulgate such a combination, he 
was ready, if needs be to fight it to the death. 
He was. however, convinced that Catholics as 
such had a mission to perform in the great 
arena of American politics. True Catholic- 
ity, he declared, was not a mere Sunday re- 
ligion. It was made up of truths which 
need to be infused into modern life, and the 
way to accomplish that was to go at it and 
mingle with the corrupt until it is overcome. 
He scorned the priest and the self-satisfied, 
or respectable lavman who holds himself 
aloof from politics because they are dirty 
a:* fears it would soil his fine address to 
minMe in them. This non-action on their 
part, he declared, was the secret of the er- 
roneous impression abroad that because 
many saloon keepers and petty ward cor- 
ruptionists were Catholics, all Catholics 
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were necessarily saloon keepers or dirty, 
dabbling politicians. The only way to right 
this wrong, that Mr. Adams could see, was 
to vie with the corrupt element in the 
Church in the interest taken in caucuses and 
primaries and root out the whole concern 
from the bottom. 

LAYMEN IN SOCIETY. 

Saturday evening Mr. Adams closed 
his course on The Church and the Times, 
with a lecture on the Social Life of the 
Catholic Laymen. According to Mr. 
Adams, the layman has in American life 
today immense responsibility and limit- 
less opportunity — responsibility, because 
the principles upon which the Church 
would build character alone are adequate 
in the solution of the problems of society 
and effectual in the preservation of in- 
stitutions; opportunity, because the tenden- 
cies of the age are contrary to those princi- 
ples, and in the very antagonism of the times 
lies the call to life. The lecturer then en- 
tered upon a critical analysis of the civiliza- 
tion in which the American layman plays a 
part. Mr. Adams is an optimist of appar- 
ently unconquerable quality. In spite of the 
dark picture he painted of many phases of 
society, and the insidious character of many 
of the forces inimical to it, which he ad- 
mitted were at work, he claimed that if the 
Catholic people would project into the com- 
mon life of the people, in all their fullness, 
the simple principles of Christian civiliza- 
tion, the effect must and shall be an ever 
deeper and wider evolution into a large life. 
To the artificiality of American society, Mr. 
Adams called upon Catholics to oppose the 
simplicity and reality of old-fashioned 
Christian life; to its greed, lust, and laxity, 
to oppose the virtues of Catholicism; and to 
its shallowness of thought, the fixity and 
truth of Catholic philosophy. He alluded in 
powerful language to the subject of divorce 
as illustrating the fact that American civil- 
ization had been seduced into the fatal er- 
ror that the family can be invaded without 
danger to the state. In his peroration. Mr. 
Adams gathered together the threads of his 
arguments in the several lectures, paying a 
glowing tribute to the great American peo- 
ple and prophesying that the Catholic ele- 
ment in it would always receive an imme- 
diate and cordial response in all its efforts 


to contribute to the general good the price- 
less principles and teachings of the Catholic 
Church. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF POWER OF 
THE LORD CHANCELLOR OF 
ENGLAND. 

A Lecture by Judge J. B. Winslow, of 

Madison, , Wis., Thursday Evening, 

July 7th. 

Justice J. B. Winslow of the supreme 
court came to the rescue of the Catholic 
Summer School admirably Thursday evening 
in taking the place of the scheduled speaker, 
Bishop Maes, of Covington, Ky., who was 
unable to be present. Justice Winslow read 
a scholarly paper on The Development 
of Power of the Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land which was a literary and historical as 
well as professional treat and was listened 
to with closest attention. Many of the city 
bar were in the audience, including Chief 
Justice J. B. Cassoday, Judge Anthony Don- 
ovan and others. The speaker first vindi- 
cated the study of the law from the common 
conception of it as the search for hair- 
splitting technicalities and moldy prece- 
dents in the metaphorical dust heaps of 
centuries. He then entered upon his subject. 

The Anglo-Saxons and even the Romans 
had officials corresponding to the chancel- 
lor, but his office as we now know it dates 
in England from the time of William the 
Conqueror. For years the chancellor was 
an ecclesiastic, the kings’ chaplain and the 
keeper of his seal. Now he is purely a sec- 
ular officer, the head of the English judical 
system and presiding officer of the house of 
Lords. The Anglo-Saxon genius tended to 
restrict the power of the king. The battle 
of Hastings, which changed the history, 
jurisprudence, legislation, manners and lan- 
guage of England, tended to strengthen it, 
and the king’s courts became the guardian 
of the people against the feudal lords. 
At first the king attended personally to 
grievances, but it became necessary to dele- 
gate power to someone else and it fell to the 
chancellor. When Thomas a Becket be- 
came chancellor under Henry II. he had out- 
stripped the chief justiciary and established 
the importance of the office. Bccket was 
made achbishop of Canterbury, went on 
embassies, led armies and was finally assas- 
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sinated at the connivance of the king. Yet 
the office lost no power by the death of 
Becket, and whoever has lost power since, 
the chancellor has always gained until he has 
risen to his present commanding position. 

THE TRIUMPHS OF SYNTHETIC 
CHEMISTRY. 

A Lecture by the Rev. James A. Burns, C. 

S. C., Notre Dame University, July 8, 

at 8 P. M. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL CONFERENCES. 

During the session of the Catholic Col- 
umbian Summer School at Madison, no de- 
partment evoked greater enthusiasm than 
did that of the Sunday School. It was a new 
feature introduced somewhat as an experi- 
ment. The interest manifested by the laity, 
warrants the statement that the time is ripe 
for the Sunday School work to be given a 
permanent place on the official program. 
The friends of this movement hope that 
future conferences may be addressed by lec- 
turers of acknowledged authority and ex- 
perience. 

The first meeting. July 7, was gratifyingly 
auspicious. Rev. J. T. Durward, of Bara- 
boo, Wis., delivered an able address. He 
argued that as a means for betterment of 
Sunday School work uniformity of system 
is essential, and the perfection of such a 
system must come through the action of the 
bishops. He also made a strong plea for the 
continuance of religious education during 
the impressionable years, especially between 
ages of fourteen and twenty, at which time 
children begin to think for themselves and 
religious instruction would be the most ef- 
ficacious. 

The animated discusison called forth by 
the address was a significant fact. It 
proved that there are many earnest, enthu- 
siastic laymen and women ready and will- 
ing to enlist their services in this field of 
usefulness. At the meeting July io, Arch- 
bishop Kain of St. Louis. Bishop Shanley of 
Fargo, N. D., Rev. Thomas McMillan, C. 
S. P., of New York, and Rev. William J. 
Dalton, of Kansas City, occupied the ros- 
trum. Father McMillan, who is a veteran 
in Sunday School work in the metropolis, 
made the opening address. The manner in 
which he was plied with questions, follow- 
ing the address, evinced the willingness and 
anxiety of those who are younger in the 


work to profit by his broad experience. He 
explained fully the system by which he has 
had phenomenal success, from the kinder- 
garten devices to interest the smallest child 
to the closing exercises for the graduate. 
He cited many novel methods that he em- 
ploys to interest the children and insure 
regular attendance. The necessity of hav- 
ing the attendance at the Sunday School re- 
sult in practical benefit was strongly em- 
phasized. 

Archbishop Kain commended the work 
that is being done by the laity in this move- 
ment, and urged them on to greater effort. 

Bishop Shanley urged the necessity of a 
catechism suited to the minds of the chil- 
dren and dwelt on the qualifications essen- 
tial to the successful Sunday School teacher. 
READING CIRCLES. 

On Wednesday, July 7th, at 4 p. m., there 
was a general meeting of the Reading Cir- 
cle Union, and a meeting also on Friday af- 
ternoon at the same hour. The latter meet- 
ing was addressed by the Rev. John T. 
Durward, of Baraboo, Wis. 

INCIDENTS AND SOCIAL EVENTS 
OF THE FIRST WEEK. 

The first week of the Columbian Catholic 
Summer School was a very gratifying suc- 
cess. The attendance was greatly in excess 
of the corresponding period of any previous 
year. The people of Madison received the 
members of the Summer School with their 
accustomed hospitality and threw open their 
houses for the accommodation of the large 
number of visitors. The weather was de- 
lightful which added to the enjoyment of 
the numerous forms of recreation and en- 
tertainments — excursions, bicycling, recep- 
tions — arranged by the local committee. 

The chief social events were the opening 
reception at the Fuller Opera House, Tues- 
day night, mentioned at the beginning of this 
report; the reception Thursday evening at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. John R. Melvin 
on University avenue, and the reception at 
The Harmon on Saturday evening in honor 
of Rt. Rev. Bishop Shanley. Among the 
notables present were Archbishop Kain, of 
St. Louis, Father McMillan, of New York, 
Dr. Thomas Shields, of St. Paul, Rev. M. S. 
Brennan, of St. Louis, Rev. W. J. Dalton, 
of Kansas City, Prof. Charles A. McCann, 
of St. Paul, Dr. Henry Austin Adams, of 
New York. 
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SECOND WEEK. 


Pontifical High Mass was celebrate*] at 
10:30 Sunday, July 17th, in St. Raphael's 
Church by Archbishop Kain, of St. Louis. 
Rev. W. J. Dalton, of Kansas City, was the 
assistant priest, Rev. John F. Powers, dea- 
con; Rev. Richard Gaughew, subdeacon; 
Rev. M. S. Brennan, master of ceremonies. 
Father Dalton preached the sermon. At 
7:30 solemn pontifical vespers were sung. 

Mass was also sung at 10:30 at St. Pat- 
rick’s Church by Father Boland, of Water- 
town ; and Rev. James A. Burns, of Notre 
Dame University, preached on “Ideals of 
Happiness.” 

CHRISTIAN APOLOGETICS. 

Five Lectures by Rev. H. M. Calmer, S. J., 
of Milwaukee, Wis., Beginning Tues- 
day, July 12, at 9 a. m. 

I. — “The Guesses at the Riddle of Exis- 
tence.” 

II. — Religion, Individual and Social. The 
Insufficiency of Naturalism. 

III. — Revealed Religion. Mysteries. The 
Concordance of Reason with Faith. 

IV. — Motives of Credibility. Miracles. 

V. — Christianity, The Great Miracle in the 
Moral Order. 

An abstract of Father Calmer’s scholarly 
course was not prepared for publication. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Five Lectures by Rev. T. E. Shields, Ph. 
D., St. Paul Seminary, Beginning Mon- 
day, July iith, at 10:30 a. m. 

1. — the structure and functions of the 

brain. 

Some reasons for studying the brain. The 
cell and its activities. The nerve cell and its 
various types. The growth and organiza- 
tion of the nervous system. The unity of the 
nervous system. The relations of the ner- 
vous system to the other organs and func- 
tions of the body. The relations of the ner- 
vous system to psychic life. 

2. — recent neurological discoveries and 

their bearing on pedagogy 
The difficulties of the investigation. The 
old methods and the results obtained. Gol- 


gi’s method. The work of Raymond y Ca- 
jal. Cell individuality. The polarity of 
nerve currents. Reflexes and their estab- 
lishment . The growth of subconscious 
nerve activity. What neurology is doing for 
Pedagogy, and what may be expected from 
it in the future. 

3. — THE SOUL AND THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. 

Fallacies of the materialistic position. 
Vegetative, sensitive and intellectual life. 
The evidence from biology. Testimony of 
Brooks and Huxley. Analogies from physi- 
cal science. Free will. The Biologically 
fittest and the ethically fittest. The rela- 
tions of soul to body. Cartesianism and 
modern materialism. The Thomastic posi- 
tion. 

4. — MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. 

The growth of the brain and the develop- 
ment of the cognitive powers. The training 
of the senses. Attention and its develop- 
ment. Voluntary and reflex attention. 
Methods of making the transition. Exhaus- 
tion and its dangers. The control of reflex 
attention. Assimilation and unification of 
thought. The neurological and the psycho- 
logical aspects of the question. Faith in our 
own faculties and its effect in intensifying 
mental processes. 

5. — CHARACTER BUILDING. 

Character building the most important 
part of education. Feeling and emotion. 
Emotions and passions. The will and its 
development. The culture of the emotions 
and the control of the passions. Social 
heredity. The influence of the people of the 
child’s environment. Discipline and the in- 
fluence of the teacher’s personality. 

ASTRONOMY. 

By Rev. Martin S. Brennan, of St. Louis, 

Mo., Tuesday, July 12TH. 

Tuesday afternoon “Kansas and Missouri 
Day” was celebrated by an illustrated lec- 
ture on the work of Cyclones by Father 
Brennan, of St. Louis. In the evening 
Father Brennan delivered a most interest- 
ing lecture on “Solar Physics.” A synopsis 
follows : 
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Solar Physics. Illustrated. Dimensions of 
the sun. Granular appearance. Description 
of sun-spots. The different parts of the 
sun. Description of the solar faculae. The 
photosphere. History of sun-spots. Solar 
eclipses. The partial, annular and total 
eclipse. Composition of white light. Com- 
position of light. History of spectrum an- 
alysis. The prism. The spectroscope. The 
chromosphere. The corona. The sun’s 
distance. Spectrum of the sun. Spectra of 
the sun, chromosphere, prominences and 
corona. Spectrum of iron. Spectra of po- 
tassium, rubidum, sodium and lithium. Solar 
prominences and eruptions. Eruptions show- 
ing chromosphere. Sun’s heat. Effects of 
this awful heat. Solar cyclones. Source of 
solar heat. 

THE BIBLE BEFORE THE REFORMA- 
TION. 

A Lecture by the Rev. P. Danehy, of St. 
Paul, Minn., July 13TH. 

A large audience listened to a scholarly 
address by Rev. Patrick Danehy of St. Paul, 
before the Summer School, Wednesday 
evening, on The Bible Before the Reforma- 
tion. It was crammed with historical in- 
formation. He asserted Uiat the Church 
was never opposed to the fullest and freest 
reading of the sacred scriptures and that 
the bible was kept chained in libraries, as all 
books were in the days of their scarcity, that 
it might be opened and free to all readers. 
The holy word, he said, was given to the 
masses long before Luther’s translation in 
1522. For half a century previous, printers 
had been flooding Europe with it and 100 
editions are believed to have appeared be- 
fore 1500. A long argument was made to 
show that Wycliffe was not the first to 
translate the bible into English, though Lin- 
gard, the Catholic historian of England, 
does not challenge this supposition. Only 
the new testament is attributed to the re- 
former. 

A PLEA FOR THE CLASSICS. 

A Lecture by the Rev. J. W. Cavanaugh, 
C. S. C., of Notre Dame University, 
July 14TH. 

A Plea for the Classics was the subject of 
an interesting address by Rev. John Cav- 
anaugh, of Notre Dame, before the Catholic 


Summer School, Thursday evening. An ab- 
stract follows : 

The essence of a classic is its power to 
delight perpetually. The classics are full of 
sentiment. They drip over with healthy, 
homely, blood-red passion. Sentimentality 
is the affection of sentiment, and it is mor- 
bid and distorted and unwholesome because 
it is not true. Sentimentality is the fungus 
born of decay, it never grows out of strong, 
natural healthy life, but when a morbid and 
insincere nature, incapable of real feeling, 
aims at counterfeiting that true sentiment 
which is the fragrance of life, it achieves 
sentimentality, and you have a race of men 
like Sterne, shedding hot, scalding tears 
over a dead mule in the street and then go- 
ing home to beat his wife; or you have 
young ladies crowding to the dime museum 
to see the man who had the seven wives, or 
sending flowers to the cell of the condemned 
murderer. Such monstrosities of feeling 
are impossible to one who has developed 
his sensibilities on the classics. Morbid- 
ness. which is the origin of most of the mor- 
al blight in the world, does not exist in the 
great books. 

Masters by helping the individual profit 
the state. It was not Bismarck who made 
modern Germany, but Goethe. Bismarck 
could mold politics and direct movements, 
but to unify and weld a nation together re- 
quires a moral force, as the lightning of 
heaven is required to melt into eternal rock 
the scattered sands of the seashore. It was 
Goethe teaching the people the nobleness 
of life, the divineness of manhood which 
gave to the Teuton tribes that thirst to be 
free men. to lead the large life of personal 
and intellectual freedom. So. too, it was 
Shakespeare who made England. Carlyle 
says that Shakespeare is the best thing the 
English-speaking people have done; I wish 
to amend the saying: The English-speak- 

ing people arc the best thing Shakespeare 
has done. And it is a remarkable fact that 
the three greatest periods of English his- 
tory are not only the reigns of three queens, 
but they are the three golden eras of Eng- 
lish literature as well — the ages of Eliza- 
beth, of Anne, and of Victoria. So Homer 
and Dante created not only a language, but 
a nation, welding together not only various 
dialects but warring provinces as well. And 
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America more than any other country has 
need of the glorifying and uplifting influ- 
ences of the classics of literature, for she 
alone of the great nations is destitute of the 
classics of painting, and sculpture and ar- 
chitecture, which make the Italian peasant 
or the French school-boy a lover of the fine 
arts by grace of birth. It is the peculiarity 
of these arts that you must go to the home 
of the artist to study them; it is only the 
goddess of letters who multiplies herself by 
the magic of printing, and visits alike the 
lowly and the great, countries new and old, 
and hence it is to the literary art we must 
principally look for the development of our 
national taste. 

It may be asked, then, why, if the voice of 
the people ultimately determines the classics, 
and if the hall-mark of the classics be that it 
be an unending source of delight, why need 
you dissuade the people from neglecting the 
classics? There is no doubt at all that the 
classics are neglected now as they have 
never been neglected since the invention of 
printing. There are few even among schol- 
ars who make Homer or Horace or Dante 
or Chaucer or Shakespeare their daily de- 
light, and most other people are content 
without reading them even once. It is the 
naked, honest truth ; let us speak it out. We 
still keep up an innocent sort of fiction about 
it. Among even moderately educated peo- 
ple a bowing acquaintance with the great 
books of literature is still an essential of so- 
cial and mental respectability. You may 
get a divorce or rob the bank or be guilty 
of sharp practices in business or politics, and 
society will smile indulgently on you and 
take you to its arms; but if you ever con- 
fessed to an utter ignorance of the classics, 
society would gasp and shudder and brush 
its coat-sleeves after you passed. It is said 
to be more of an affront to intimate that a 
man is unfamiliar with Shakespeare than to 
accuse him of having dealt foully with his 
grandmother. We pretend to measure a 
man’s culture largely by his knowledge of 
the classics, but we fear to practice our pre- 
tence lest we lay bare our own deficiencies. 
The latest literary sensation has the best 
chance to be read, and as there is always 
such a sensation the classics are left to lan- 
guish. 

After instancing others, Father Cavan- 


augh gave as a final reason for the neglect 
of the great books, the gossip of the drawing- 
room and the club, the vulgar talk about the 
newest literary sensations which makes peo- 
ple ashamed of not knowing them, and, as 
nobody talks about the classics they are neg- 
lected for other books. Thus it is time, 
as Ruskin somewhere says, that the chief 
of all the curses of this unhappy age is the 
universal gabble of its fools, rendering the 
voices of wise men inaudible. “We treat 
the prophets of literature much as the He- 
brews treated the prophets of religion. Our 
fathers slew them and we build their sepul- 
chres. They asked for bread when living 
and we give them a stone when they are 
dead. We rear costly monuments to them 
and then leave their books unread. We vis- 
it the birthplace of Shakespeare and view 
it with much the same emotions as those 
inspired in us by the prize pumpkin at the 
country fair or the big elephant at the cir- 
cus.” 

INCIDENTS AND SOCIAL EVENTS 
OF THE SECOND WEEK. 

The first formal reception of the Catholic 
Summer School was held in the assembly 
chamber of the State capitol, Monday even- 
ing, July nth, and Archbishop Kain, of St. 
Louis, was the guest of honor. A large and 
brilliant gathering was present and the occa- 
sion was a happy one. A delegation of 
young ladies had tastefully decorated the 
hall with palms, cat-tails, flowers and the 
colors of the School. Refreshments were 
served by a committe of young people. 

The reception committee included Arch- 
bishop Kain, Father John Boland, Water- 
town ; Bishop Shanley, of Fargo, N. D. ; 
Miss Eliza Allen Starr, of Chicago, Rev. 
Patrick Danehy, of St. Paul, Rev. Thomas 
R. Hodnett, of Chicago, Rev. W. J. Dalton, 
of Kansas City, Rev. M. S. Brennan, of St. 
Louis, Rev. Bernard Mackin, of Burlington, 
Rev. Robert Fitzgerald, of St. Paul ; Rev. 
James Gaughan, of Red Wing, Minn. ; Rev. 
W. J. Fitzmaurice, of Appleton, Rev. J. M. 
Naughtin, of Madison, Mrs. Charles Rey- 
nolds, of Jacksonport, Wis. ; Mrs. Maria 
Mathews, of Dubuque, la. ; Mrs. Rand, of 
Keokuk. Mr. Clements, of Leavenworth, 
Miss Kelleher, of Green Bay, and Mrs. John 
Nader and Miss Sarah Moran, of Madison. 
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Some of the more prominent of these were 
the centers of much attention and interest. 

After the reception the young people ad- 
journed to Kelh’s hall for a social hop. 

The feature of Wednesday’s session was 
the entertainment in the afternoon by St. 
Paul and Minnesota. A large attendance 
was present to enjoy an excellent program. 
Rev. Patrick Danehy of St. Paul made 
some pleasant introductory remarks and 
Judge J. W. Willis gave a witty and enjoy- 
able address in which he passed in review 
the geology, the flora, the fauna and the peo- 
ple and history of Minnesota, painting the 
beauties of the land of Minnehaha in glow- 
ing colors. He wove a pretty myth about 
the Lord in Paradise decreeing a second 
Eden from which great systems of rivers 
should take their course, and Minnesota, the 
land of sky-tinted water, came into being. 
He touched on the achievements of the very 
early French voyageurs in Minnesota and 
showed how they are commemorated in the 
names of the state such as St. Paul, St. An- 
thony, Hennepin, St. Peter, St. Cloud, etc. 


Other numbers on the program were, a vo- 
cal solo by Mrs. J. A. Hartigan, wife of the 
secretary of the school, a piano selection by 
the Misses Clasgens and Prendergast, and 
a recitation by Prof. Charles A. McCann, 
of St. Paul. 

Thursday afternoon Mrs. B. Ellen Burke, 
of Malone, N. Y., spoke to the Reading Cir- 
cle Union on “Institute Work.” 

Over 300 persons participated in the pic- 
nic given for the Catholic Summer School 
under the auspices of the local order of lady 
Foresters, Saturday afternoon, July 16th. 
Three boatloads of excursionists left An- 
gleworm station at 3 o’clock and made a cir- 
cuit of the eastern end of the lake. Hoev- 
eler & Vaas’ orchestra played at intervals 
throughout the trip. On arriving at Lake- 
side light refreshments were served at the 
casino and the picnickers dispersed about 
the grounds and enjoyed themselves in 
various ways until the return at 6 o’clock. 

Tuesday, July nth, congratulatory tele- 
grams were exchanged between the Madi- 
son and Champlain Summer Schools. 


THIRD WEEK. 


At 10:30 Sunday morning, July 17th, in 
St. Patrick's Church, Bishop M. F. Burke, 
of St. Joseph, Mo., celebrated pontifical 
High Mass. Rev. Patrick Danehy, of St. 
Paul, preached the sermon. Bishop Burke 
was assisted by Rev. J. W. Cavanaugh, of 
Notre Dame, Ind., Rev. J. A. Burns, also 
of Notre Dame, and Father Poland, S. J., 
of St. Louis. Pontifical vespers sung at 
7 :30. Rev. H. M. Calmer, S. J., of Mil- 
waukee, preached at St Raphael’s at 10:30 
Mass. 

THE CHURCH IN HISTORY. 

Five Lectures by the Rt. Rev. Thos. 

O’Gorman, Bishop of Sioux Falls. Be- 
ginning Tuesday, July 19TH., 9 a. m. 

1. Church and History. 

2. Church and Heresy. 

3. Church and State. 

4. Church and Science. 

5. Church and Socialism. 

Bishop O’Gorman’s lectures on the 
“Church in History” proved one of the most 
popular series given during the session. 


Bishop O’Gorman urged students of history 
to study history, not from the standpoint of 
today, but to try to understand the spirit of 
the age in which the events occurred, with- 
out this it is impossible to study and judge 
impartially. 

AMERICA'S MISSION. 

By the Rt. Rev. Thomas O’Gorman, Wed- 
nesday, July 20th. 

Ex-Congressman R. Graham Frost, of St. 
Louis, who was to have spoken on True 
Hero-Worship, wired that he would be un- 
able to come and Bishop O’Gorman was in- 
vited to take his place. While it was en- 
tirely an impromptu effort, Bishop O’Gor- 
man rose grandly to the occasion with a 
lofty and patriotic lecture. His purpose was 
to show that because our nation is founded 
on Christianity and equality its glorious 
mission is but begun. The Bishop showed 
how physical and soul hunger led to the 
early migrations of the Jews, and how re- 
ligious prosecution, both of Protestants and 
Catholics, led to the settlement of America. 
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He gloried in the fact that Catholic Mary- 
land was the first settlement to offer reli- 
gious freedom. His first conclusion was 
that religious and civil liberty were the cause 
of migration to America and the source of 
our union. The death of religious liberty, 
he said, will see the end of the republic. But 
the spirit of toleration is in no danger of 
decay, and the early death of A. P. A. ism 
might have been expected just as know- 
nothingism died early because both were un- 
American. This government is founded 
on the dignity of man and he believed in the 
people as against crowned heads. Greece 
and Rome, though still our teachers in 
many respects, were inferior to us in never 
knowing the inborn right of man. 

The speaker discussed the growth of the 
idea of the dignity of man. The fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man are the 
revelations of Christ, he said, and the basis 
of the United States government, making it 
the most Christian of nations. France is 
Catholic as to its people, but infidel as to its 
government; Spain, Catholic in people but 
Masonic in government; and Catholic Italy 
is non-Catholic in government. No other 
nation could have presented a spectacle as 
the united people offering up thanksgiving 
for victory at the president’s proclamation 
as was shown here recently. France would 
not dare mention the name of God in such 
proclamation. Being based on the Chris- 
tianity of equality and fraternity, there is a 
glorious future before us. Our mission shall 
be to carry civil and religious liberty and 
equality unto every land. “No one need fear 
our ship of state,” he said, “and as Caesar 
spoke to his timid boatman ‘fear not, thou 
bearest Caesar and his fortunes,’ so let us 
say to our brethren with misgivings, ‘never 
mind the torpedoes; we have civil and re- 
ligious liberty aboard.’ ” 

ETHICS: THE THREEFOLD RELA- 

TION AND THE ETHICAL BASIS. 

Five Lectures by the Rev. William Po- 
land, S. J., St. Louis University. Be- 
ginning Monday, July 18, at 10:30 a. m. 

I. — MAN AND HIS CREATOR. 

In medias res. Division of specialized 
ethics. Individual and social aspects. We 
chall consider the individual. The threefold 


relation. The first relation: Man’s abso- 
lute and conditioned duties. Duties to- 
wards God — The highest, and the root of 
all others. A false condescension that elim- 
inates the whole moral law. Our argument 
is within the limits of rational philosophy. 
This includes natural theology. Philosophy 
and the decalogue. Absolute duties. The 
study of the terms of the relation, God and 
man. Natural theology, anthropology, psy- 
chology. Consequent attitude due on the 
part of man. Obedience, reverence, honor. 
Worship : Internal and external. Confirma- 
tion in history. An objection. The scoffer 
and the indifferentist. Conditioned duties. 
The vow. The oath. Revelation. Super- 
natural revelation. Necessity of acceptance. 
Acceptance of the mystery. Public, private, 
immediate, mediate revelation. Objections. 
Extremes to be avoided. The Divine will 
and the objective order. The root of ob- 
ligation. 

2 . — MAN AND SELF. 

Relation. Equality. Identity. Real and 
logical relation. Man’s physical liberty of 
action on the elements surrounding him. The 
using of that physical liberty in regard to 
himself. The true and the apparent good. 
The duty of knowledge and of free action 
according to knowledge. The duty of liv- 
ing. Suicide. Importance of correct prin- 
ciples. The ethics of the day. Suicide, di- 
rect and indirect Nature’s horror. Intui- 
tion and demonstration. False principles 
and scurrility. God owns His Creation. 
Physical power does not mean moral free- 
dom. An inconsistency. Gravity of the 
crime of suicide. The rights of the person- 
ality. Two conclusions. Indirect suicide. 
Summary of principles. 

3. — MAN AND HIS FELLOW-MAN. 

The third relation. Juridical and purely 
moral rights. Justice and humanity. Af- 
firmative and negative duties. The identi- 
ty which is called equality. In what sense 
all men are equal. In what sense they are 
not equal. Rights and duties founded upon 
the equality and inequality. Identical duties 
and rights of all men. The division of a 
treatise. The moral right or the claim. The 
general law of charity. The great fact of 
human sympathy. Nature’s dominant. 
Cruelty is inhuman. Charity is distinctive- 
ly human. The sewing society and the re- 
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lief fund. A primary ground where natur- 
al instinct is swifter and surer than logic. 
The golden rule. The law of humanity and 
the law of Christian charity. To love one’s 
neighbor as one’s self. “Charity begins at 
home.” Love for enemies. The right to re- 
paration. Cicero and Epictetus. To love 
the man and to hate his vices. The law of 
charity, both negative and affirmative. 
Rules for application in different circum- 
stances. 

4. — TRUE PHILOSOPHY AND SOUND ETHICS. 

Purpose of these lectures. Method of 
treatment. The ethical paradox. The place 
of ethics. The link between methaphysical 
speculation and actual life. The new bat- 
tle-ground. The scale of the sciences. 
Where do we find ethics? The strength of 
a chain, the strength of the weakest link. 
A mistake in any essential point of specula- 
tive philosophy means error in ethics and 
disaster in practical life. Substantial ad- 
vantage of Catholics. Difficulty on the “out- 
side.” Origin and development of this dif- 
ficulty. Contradiction and uncertainty taken 
as first principles. The difficulty fortified by 
the rejection of “Latin.” Consequence; 
nothing left but opinion; no fixed philoso- 
phy. Certain pre-established conclusions 
for the basis of ethics. A philosophy that is 
false on these points cannot be developed 
into a sound ethics. Hence an ethics cannot 
be built on the philosophy of Spinoza, Hegel, 
Herbart, J. S. Mill, Herbert Spencer, etc. 
The reason for present method enforced. 
Object lesson before our eyes. A class in 
ethics. 

5. — ILLOGICAL ETHICS AND LOGICAL CHAOS. 

Civil society and sound principles. The 
code of the unbeliever. An argument on his 
basis. The spectre of liberty. Allow the 
premises and you must stand the conse- 
quence. No safeguard left but physical 
force. Our civil society is based upon the 
supposition of conscience. The reason for 
popular materialism. The truth of immor- 
tality. Essential to civil organization. The 
punishment of crime and the licensing of 
principles to justify it. Endowing chairs 
of anarchy. The policy of ignoring. Good 
government. The flag and what it sym- 
bolizes. Where to fly it at half-mast. The 
greatest calamity to a nation. Prophet of ill. 
Bail out the Mississippi. Jails and scaffolds 


or the higher law. Education without the 
true ethical basis. The Church the bulwark 
of the republic. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION. 

Abstract of a Lecture by the Hon. M. J. 

Wade, of Iowa City, Ia., Thursday 

Evening, July 21. 

“The existence of national life is founded 
on that great charter of human liberty, the 
constituion. And the spirit of the constitu- 
tion is the nation’s life, and this spirit is 
freedom, equality, justice and peace. Let 
it not be assumed that the constitution con- 
fers liberty and equality. Nay, God him- 
self confers liberty and equality; these are 
natural rights and the existence of these 
rights was asserted as a fundamental truth 
in the Declaration of Independence. The 
constitution simply recognizes the truths as- 
serted. 

“Some people hold it the duty of the gov- 
ernment to support them ; others grow re- 
bellious in spirit when they see their neigh- 
bors living in luxury and ease, and they 
cry out against what they call inequality, 
asserting that it is un-American, and in per- 
version of the constitution which they claim 
guarantees equality to all. But all this is 
a mistaken notion of the purposes of law and 
government. Men are not equal in every- 
thing and the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution do not seek to make 
them so. The equality which the constitu- 
tion recognizes and protects is equality be- 
fore the law, and an equal chance in the 
race of life according to talent, energy and 
worth. It means that a rail splitter may be- 
come a president and the emancipator of a 
race; that a tanner may become the leader 
of the grandest army of the world. It means 
that the candlemaker’s apprentice may be- 
come a Franklin, that the driver of mules 
upon the canal may become a Garfield, that 
the clerk in a country store at one dollar 
per week may become a Cleveland, that the 
watchman in a lumber yard may become a 
Gage, the secretary of the United States 
treasury. It means that from the farm with- 
out the aid of powerful friends, without 
wealth, without noted ancestors may come 
the Armours, the Wannamakers and the 
Pullmans. It means that the little child of 
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Hanover can come to our shores at the age 
of twenty, commence life as clerk in a store, 
and at the age of sixty be a Claus Spreckles, 
the sugar king. It means that the poor boat- 
man may become a Vanderbilt, that the 
humble surveyor may be a Gould, and that 
the Belfast peddler may became a Stewart, 
the merchant prince. It means that a poor 
Hungarian boy may become a Pulitzer, that 
the little Norwegian orphan boy may be- 
come a Knute Nelson, the governor of a 
great state and a United States senator. It 
means that a poor boy coming from Ireland 
to seek his fortune, may become a Bourke 
Cochran and that ah exile with a price upon 
his head may become a John Boyle O’Reilly. 
All this does it mean. Aye, and more. 

“The constitution stands for the home. 
In its spirit and intent the home is a castle 
and by its provisions, no matter how poor 
and humble, it is guarded against any power 
on earth, except the power which has its 
warrant in the law of the land. 

“The spirit of the constitution contem- 
plates more than the physical man; it re- 
gards the spiritual, the soul. And its guar- 
antee of religious liberty is a barrier against 
interference wun lorms of prayer or wor- 
ship. And under this inspiration the na- 
tion is a garden of churches, magnificent 
cathedrals, and humble chapels, where free 
Americans with soul unshackled may kneel 
and pray each as his conscience teaches. 

“The spirit of the constitution is for free- 
dom of the intellect, for the open school- 
room, for the academy, the convent, the 
college, the university; for every medium 
for broadening the intellect and making 
working men and women more capable of 
grasping the great truths of nature and of 
God. And knowing the truth, the truth may 
be spoken and written without governmental 
censorship. 

“And it is for justice and mercy. The 
laws are not harsh nor repulsive, they are 
molded to our frailties. And the constitu- 
tion breathes the spirit of peace, of love. It 
does not contemplate war unless in defense 
of its eternal principles. But its principles 
are sacred, and in their defense the sword 
must be drawn, for when the spirit of the 
constitution is dead all is lost. 

“The soldier who laid down his life at 
Lexington died for the constitution, the 


boys in blue who died at Shiloh and Vicks- 
burg died that the constitution might live; 
and the noble sons of noble sires who sleep 
in unmarked graves upon the hills above the 
sea at Santiago, died for the principles of 
the constitution. Yes, and there are other 
champions ; the mothers who in silent 
homes wait for the return of patriotic sons — 
who in the still watches of the night, pray 
for the success of American arms, those 
mothers are suffering for the cause of the 
constitution. And out of this contest will 
come a stronger nation, a stronger people, 
a people more firmly cemented in bonds of 
brotherhood, a people more determined than 
ever to maintain at any cost the spirit of 
the constitution.” 

THE READING CIRCLE. 
Abstract of a Lecture by the Rev. J. J. 

Hanley, of Monti, Iowa, Friday After- 
noon, July 22. 

“The great object of the Columbian 
Catholic Reading Circle Union is to spread 
enlightenment and foment piety. Like the 
sun in the mid-day heavens it sheds the 
effulgent rays of its benign influence over 
the whole northwest. The reading circles 
of each state are as fixed stars, around 
which lesser luminaries may move with 
serenity and security. 

“In our day and in our country, the thirst 
for knowledge is becoming a devouring 
fever that pervades all classes and condi- 
tions of society. The daily output of papers, 
pamphlets, periodicals and books is enor- 
mous and constantly increasing, which 
proves that the appetite of the American 
people for the products of the press is fully 
aroused and must be satisfied. I lately saw 
statistics claiming that there are now printed 
in the United States 21,995 daily papers, 
many of which have a circulation of upwards 
of 100,000 copies. And this is only one pro- 
duct of the mighty steam printing presses 
that daily and nightly groan under their mul- 
tiplied burdens. Now, if all printed matter 
contained truths and nothing but the truth, 
if all writers aimed only to ornament and 
enrich the mind, to stimulate and strengthen 
the will to deeds of patriotism, piety and 
justice, then, indeed, would our national and 
state reading circle associations cease to 
have an excuse for existing; then, indeed, 
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would the golden era of our beloved country 
be at hand and all its citizens bask in the 
sunshine of God’s favor, of temporal peace, 
prosperity and unalloyed happiness. 

“But alas! the perversity of human na- 
ture and the baneful influence of the evil 
one, poison too many of these countless pub- 
lications with error, false maxims and per- 
nicious principles. Too many tend to de- 
grade, not to elevate mankind ; too many 
tend to destroy the noblest aspirations of the 
mind and corrupt the best impulses of the 
heart; too many seek to separate man from 
God, the center and source of his well-being 
and aim to concentrate all his efforts and 
affections on self — the main-spring of every 
misfortune and mystery. 

“To remove the tares from the grain, to 
winnow the chaff from the corn, to coun- 
teract the powerful influences of a perni- 
cious literature and to bring to every home 
and to stimulate in every human being 
a just appreciation and constant pe- 
rusal of those sublime works of Christian 
authors that portray in fitting colors ‘the 
good, the beautiful and the true, is the 
grand mission of the Columbian Catholic 
Reading Circle Association.’ ” This, the 
speaker said, could only be effected through 
organization. Next to organization he ad- 
vised suitable books. Only the best should 
be read. “If Catholic authors were paid 
they would exhaust their genius and their 
energy in exploring history and in advanc- 
ing science. They would present old truths 
in new colors ; they would paint the beau- 
ties of our holy religion in such magnificent 
lines, that the minds and hearts of men 
would be captivated by their brilliancy and 
force; they would show forth the prodigies 
performed by the Mother Church in the 
past, and prove to the world that she has 
the inherent qualifications and the tran- 
scendent ability to accomplish greater deeds 
in the future. The tone of Catholic soci- 
etv would thus receive an immense upward 
impetus ; Catholics would soon occupy a 
higher plane in the social world ; their faith 
their ideas, their sentiments would become 
powerful factors in forming public opinion. 
Always ready to give a reason for the faith 
that is in them, they would, by degrees 
spread a knowledge of the truths of our 
holy religion. 


The great majority of the liberty-loving, 
law-abiding, intelligent non-Catholic men 
and women of our day would gladly em- 
brace the Catholic religion if once convinced 
of the facts ; that the Church is the heaven- 
ly appointed custodian and infallible inter- 
preter of divine revelation ; that through the 
Church, and through the Church alone, man 
can know with certainty the will of his 
Creator; that in the Church and in the 
Church alone, are to be found the light and 
strength, and grace, absolutely essential, to 
secure the salvation of his immortal soul. 

“This happy result would be the consum- 
mation of the desires of the founders and 
promoters and officers of the reading circle 
association of Iowa, who have chosen for 
their motto ‘Gloria Dei in Omnibus.’ The 
Glory of God in all things. Let us fondly 
hope that all their desires may be blessed 
with fruition, all their efforts crowned with 
success and that in future years delegates 
from all the different circles of the Iowa as- 
sociation may meet here in Madison and by 
their presence gladden the hearts of the di- 
rectors and teachers and students of the Col- 
umbian Catholic Summer School.” 

THE GOSPEL OF TOLERANCE. 

A Lecture by Mr. H. J. Desmond, Editor 

The Catholic Citizen , Milwaukee, Wis., 

Friday Evening, July 22. 

Mr. Desmond said his discussion was 
suggested by the words in the Wisconsin 
constitution which advise us that the bless- 
ings of free government are only to be main- 
tained by a frequent recurrence to funda- 
mental principles. The principles funda- 
mental to our charters of religious liberty 
are apt to be forgotten. Tolerance is not a 
product of rationalism nor the special gift or 
failing of any one creed. It is a wisdom that 
has come to society through a perception of 
the folly of persecution. Kindness, too, is 
its keynote. Its promoters were men of gen- 
ial benevolent natures. Commerce, travel, 
literature and the growth of civil liberty 
have also helped us to tolerance. The na- 
ture of periodic movements of intolerance 
was fully discussed, and the movement to- 
ward Christian unity especially in promot- 
ing moral good works was strongly en- 
dorsed. 
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INCIDENTS AND SOCIAL EVENTS 
OF THE THIRD WEEK. 

The first public concert given by the 
Columbian Catholic Summer School was 
presented at the Fuller opera house Monday 
evening, July 18th, to a large audience. De- 
spite the warm weather, the program was 
greatly enjoyed throughout. It opened 
with a selection by the Hoeveler & Vaas or- 
chestra. Miss Ida Vivian Grant, of Clin- 
ton, Iowa, a famous soprano, followed with 
The Star Spangled Banner, stirring all with 
a voice of great range and power. She res- 
ponded with an encore, For Cuba Shall Be 
Free. E. C. Brant, of Watertown, gave a 
bass solo and Miss Katherine Hoeveler ren- 
dered a luliabv very sweetly. Mrs. Brant, 
of Watertown, followed with a solo, O Sa- 
cred Love. Then came a beautiful feature 
of the evening, a tableau representing Col- 
umbia Crowning Chicago, the artistic work 
of Miss Eliza Allen Starr. Miss Agnes R. 
Kennedy represented Chicago. Slightly 
above her stood Mrs. Thomas Hanlon, re- 
presenting Columbia, holding in one hand 
the stars and stripes and with the other 
crowning Columbia. Miss Nona Donovan 
represented art. Miss Lilian Keefe, educa- 
tion, Miss Marv Hyland religion, and Miss 
McNamara, science. They were grouped in 
front with appropriate symbols. Accom- 
panying this presentation. Dr. J. D. Pursell 
sang an ode to Chicago, set to the air of the 
Red, White and Blue, composed by Miss 
Mary Hyland, and the chorus under the di- 
rection of Prof. Sleeper, sang the refrain. 
A medley by the orchestra followed. Two 
sweet soprano solos then came, one, The 
Ship on Fire, by Miss Mary J. Clasgens. of 
Ohio, and the other, Ave Maria, by Miss 
Bertha Mayer, of Madison. A quartet com- 
posed of Miss Blair and the Misses Malloy, 
of Watertown, sang Where Would I be, and 
the final number was a grand chorus. The 
Heavens Are Telling, under direction of 
Prof. Sleeper. After the concert the chorus 
served refreshments at the Harnan. 

In the afternoon the Wisconsin members 
gave a creditable and enjoyable program. 

At the Harnan Wednesday evening an en- 
tertainment was given bv the Ohio people 
in place of that scheduled for the afternoon 
by the Ohio and Indiana visitors. The re- 
ception committee consisted of Mr. and Mrs. 


D. H. McBride, of Akron, Ohio, Mr. Alex- 
ander Johnson, of Milwaukee, Rev. J. M. 
Naughtin, the Misses Clasgens and Mr. 
Fred Clasgens. The program consisted of 
music by an orchestra, a soprano solo by 
Miss Clasgens, a tenor solo by Mr. Johnson, 
a piano duet by the Misses Glasgens and a 
vocal duet by Miss Glasgens and Mrs. Mc- 
Bride. After the musical program dancing 
was enjoyed. 

The former members of the Melvin club 
now at the school were given a reception by 
Mrs. John R. Melvin, Wednesday afternoon 
from 3 to 6 o’clock. Mrs. Melvin founded 
the club in 1884 for the Catholic students of 
the university. The reception committee 
consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Melvin, Misses 
Sadie Gallagher, Kathryn Falvey, Margaret 
McGregor, Susie Peters, Rose O’Brien, 
Sadie and Mary Connor, Mary Reilly, Nel- 
lie Murphy, Margaret Carey and Clara 
Jacobson. 

Thursday afternoon the members of the 
School enjoyed a reception at Edgewood 
villa. The ladies receiving were the Mes- 
dames John R. Melvin, Charles Reynolds, 
J. A. Hartigan, Warren, G. D. Rand and 
Lynch, Miss Eliza Allen Starr, the Misses 
Gill, the Misses Coyne and the Misses 
Sweeney. 

In the evening Mr. William Conklin gave 
a dancing party for the School in Kehl’s 
hall. 

Friday afternoon an entertaining program 
was given by the Iowa people present. The 
program follows : Chorus, Iowa, by the 
glee club ; address by Father J. J. Hanley, of 
Monti : original poem. Iowa, by Miss Mead 
S. Langton. Dubuque, read by Miss Edith 
O’Neill ; vocal solo, Miss Clasgens, accom- 
panied by Miss Laurence McCarty; address, 
Father McCarty, Holy Cross, near Du- 
buque : original poem, Memory, by Miss 
Mary Otto, Iowa City, read by Miss Fitz- 
Gibbon, of Sioux City; original song, Iowa, 
My Iowa, by Mr. Michael Dempsey, music 
by Rev. Fr. Coyle, both of Cedar Falls, sung 
by Miss Clasgens, of Ohio; original poem. 
To Some Old Books, by Miss Mae Freeman. 
A. M., Iowa City, read by Miss Edith 
O’Neill ; address, Father Gorman, of St. 
Joseph’s college, Dubuque; address, Judge 
J. M. Wade, Iowa City ; original prize poem, 
A Voice from the Beautiful Land, Sioux 
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City ; address, Father McGrath, Charles 
City ; song, Master McBride, Akron, Ohio. 

At a meeting in the afternoon the following 
state officers were elected from Illinois for 
the Reading Circle Union for the coming 
year: Miss Mary C. Hyland, Chicago, pres- 
ident; John H. Hartley, Lacon, first vice 
president; Miss Nellie McCoy, Decatur, 
second vice president ; Miss Margaret Hal- 
ey, Chicago, secretary; Miss Margaret Mc- 
Namara. Chicago, treasurer. 

After the lecture Friday night an inform- 
al reception was given for Miss Isabel 
Garghill, teacher of elocution at Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, 111 ,, by the young 
ladies living at 524 State street. 

A number of young people of the School 

FOURTH 

ST. THOMAS AND THE PHILOSO- 
PHY OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

Abstract of Four Lectures by Very Rev. 

D. J. Kennedy, O. P. Beginning Mon- 
day, July 25, at 10:30 a. m. 

1. Condition of Philosophy in the Thir- 
teenth Century. 

2. Influence of St. Thomas on Philosophy. 

3. The Summa Theologica. 

4. Some Notable Principles of the Summa 
Theologica. 

In the year 1245 St. Thomas went to 
Paris with his master, Albertus Magnus. 
Albertus was sent by his superiors to take 
the doctor’s cap; Thomas was to continue 
his studies under “the great professor.” 
During the journey on foot from Cologne to 
Paris Albert spoke to Thomas of the great 
universities. The sayings and doings of 
those who were truly great must be studied 
by all who wish to understand the philoso- 
phy of history; hence historians are inter- 
ested in the career of Albertus Magnus and 
St. Thomas at Paris. They had learned to 
know each other at Cologne, and Albert had 
prophesied of his young disciple: “We call 
this young man a dumb ox, but so loud will 
be his bellowing in doctrine, that it will re- 
sound through the world.” 

The University of Paris was then the first 
theological school of the world. The thir- 
teenth century was an age of great intellec- 


drove out to the home of Miss Nettie Grady 
in the town of Fitchburg, Friday evening, 
where dancing was enjoyed. 

The Iowa people of the School did not 
show their hospitality by halves Friday. Af- 
ter the lecture in the evening, they gave the 
School a steamboat ride about Lake Mo- 
nona. 

Saturday was recreation day at the Cath- 
olic Summer School and the time was given 
up to enjoyment of an informal nature. In 
the afternoon a picnic was held in Schuet- 
zen Park and a fine supper served by the 
house-wives of Madison. Over 500 persons 
were present. Music was furnished by the 
Sauthoff Bros.’ orchestra. 

WEEK. 

tual activity. The Christian schools and 
Episcopal seminaries had become the founda- 
tions of universities. Men were no longer 
satisfied with the trivium (grammar, logic 
and rhetoric) and the quadrivium (arith- 
metic, geometry, music and astronomy) ; 
they wanted a real university. 

Scholasticism, so called, because it was a 
system well adapted to teaching in the 
schools, attained its perfection in the 13th 
century, its most illustrious representatives 
being Albertus Magnus, St. Thomas, St. 
Bonaventure and Duns Scotus. The new 
system gave us the great doctors of the 13th 
century. Men of those days did not think 
that a few years spent in a school and a few 
more in a college made a man fit to pro- 
pound luminous principles for the guidance 
of mankind. Whilst minds were cultivated, 
discipline of the soul was sometimes neg- 
lected. To guard against this evil, colleges 
were established. The most illustrious of 
these was the Sorbonne, opened for the re- 
ception of students in 1253. 

Literature was somewhat neglected when 
men became more anxious about their ideas 
than about the language in which their 
thoughts were expressed. John of Salis- 
bury used his caustic pen against those who 
devoted themselves to philosophy rather 
than to the study of literature. 

Silly questions were often discussed by 
Students of philosophy. For instance: “Is 
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a pig driven by a man held by the man or 
by the cord fastened round its leg?’' “If a 
man buys a cloak, does he also purchase the 
hood fastened to the cloak?” The excesses 
of the early scholastics are to be deplored, 
but they were signs of an intellectual activ- 
ity which, in the end, produced excellent re- 
sults. Men be^an to investigate for them- 
selves. Some soon went to extremes, con- 
tending that reason could prove and explain 
everything, even the most profound myster- 
ies of faith. This was scholastic rational- 
ism. The parent and great champion of 
this error was the celebrated and unfortun- 
ate Abelard, who was led into this system by 
pride and vanity and self-sufficiency. 

“About the same time there was introduced 
into Paris another false system, called Aver- 
roism from its author, Averroes, w r ho was 
born at Cordova in the beginning of the 12th 
century. The fundamental doctrine of Aver- 
roes was that all men had but one intellect. 
This hypothesis was invented by Averroes 
to explain the existence of universal ideas 
as found alike in all minds. 

“From the works of Averroes, Amanry de 
Bene and David of Dinant deduced panthe- 
ism. These errors were promptly con- 
demned by the Church. In order to radi- 
cally extirpate the evil it was necessary to 
distinguish between the true Aristotle and 
Aristotle misrepresented by the Arabic com- 
mentators. St. Thomas resolved to make 
philosophy the hand maid of theology by 
purifying and Christianizing Aristotle. 

“What the catechism is for the unlettered 
the Summa Theologica (Sum of Theology) 
of St. Thomas is for the learned. The cate- 
chism contains short explanations of the 
principal doctrines of the Christian religion ; 
the Summa contains a complete list of those 
same doctrines, explained and developed 
and defended by the prince of theologians. 

“Father Lacordaire compares the Summa 
to the pyramids : We may look with admir- 
ing eyes upon this masterpiece, no tongue 
can tell, no pen adequately describe the won- 
ders of its simple grandeur. Men of the 
thirteenth century destroyed many idols of 
preceding centuries, but in their stead they 
constructed imperishable monuments both 
in the material and in the intellectual world. 
The Summa of St. Thomas is the greatest 
of all masterpieces of medieval science. 


When did St. Thomas resolve to write the 
Summa? We cannot determine the epoch, 
but his early lite and training at Monte Cas- 
sino and Naples and at Cologne under Al- 
bertus Magnus prepared him for giving to 
the world ‘a vast synthesis of the moral 
sciences.’ 

“St. Thomas himself declares that his 
Summa was written for students — begin- 
ners, as he calls them, in order to remedy the 
confusion which puzzled students in the 
thirteenth century, ‘partly on account of the 
multiplication of useless questions, articles 
and arguments; partly because those things 
which are necessary for the education of 
novices are not treated according to the or- 
der of discipline, but as the exposition of 
certain books or the occasion of disputing 
demanded ; and partly because the frequent 
repetitions beget confusion and disgust in 
the minds of learners.' 

“The plan of the Summa is one of its most 
important features. All parts of dogmatic 
and moral theology are classified under 
three headings, three leading ideas. He 
treats : First of God, second of the tendency 
of the rational creature of God, third of 
Christ, who as man is the way by which we 
tend to God. 

“The Summa contains 38 tracts, 631 ques- 
tions (sub-treatises) and about 3,000 articles 
(chapters) in which more than 10,000 ob- 
jections are answered. The style of the 
Summa is unique and inimitable, being a 
most extraordinary combination of brevity, 
accuracy and completeness. After reading 
what others have written, students return to 
St. Thomas, who always gives something 
satisfactory. Sound judgment is always 
manifested in his method of treating ques- 
tions and in settling disputes. He and Al- 
bertus Magnus encouraged experiment and 
investigation. ‘Philosophy does not consist 
in knowing what men said, but in knowing 
the truth.’ St. Thomas was not an excep- 
tion to the general rule. There is no ex- 
cellence without labor. From a fac-simile 
of his Sum Against the Gentiles, published 
by Ucceli, we know that he made many 
corrections and changes in the original 
manuscript. The Summa displays wonder- 
ful knowledge of scripture, the councils of 
tne Church, the works of the Fathers and 
the writings of philosophers. Popes, uni- 
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versities and religious orders have united in 
praising St. Thomas and his Summa. ‘It 
was an honor reserved to St. Thomas alone 
and shared by none of the other doctors of 
the Church, that the Fathers of Trent, in 
their hall of assembly, decided to place on 
the altar, side by side with the holy scrip- 
tures and the decrees of the Roman pon- 
tiffs, the Summa of St. Thomas, to seek in 
it counsels, arguments and decisions for 
their purpose.’ 

“Pope Leo XIII., who wrote those words, 
calls upon his children throughout the world 
to study the works and methods of St. 
Thomas, whose life and writings are stand- 
ing refutation of rationalism, indifferentisni 
and the foolish belief that there can be a 
conflict between faith and science. How did 
it happen that St. Thomas, living six hun- 
dred years ago, wrote a theology suited to 
all times? Pope Leo XIII. answered : ‘His 
learning cannot be explained without ad- 
mitting miracle.' ’’ 

"The pupil is a living agent. All the 
teachers in the world can do him no good 
unless they adopt methods which stimulate 
the activity of his own mind. It is not well 
to make things too easy for learners; com- 
municating knowledge differs from the pro- 
cess of pouring water into a bucket. In the 
first article of his Summa St. Thomas 
teaches that without revelation sublime na- 
tural truths could be known ‘only by a few, 
after a long time, and with the admixture of 
many errors.’ The Vatican council defined 
that the revelation of natural truths is nec- 
essary in order that they may be known ’by 
all men. without delay, with certitude, and 
without admixture of error.’ Words of 
comment could add nothing to the honor of 
being quoted, as it were, by a general coun- 
cil of the Church guided bv the Holy Ghost. 

“Ontologism was refuted by St. Thomas 
six hundred years before it was condemned 
by a decree of a Roman congregation (Sept. 
1861). This system teaches that the first 
idea formed in the human mind is a direct 
knowledge of God ; not that men see the es- 
sence of God as He is in Himself, but we see 
that essence as it represents all things, which 
were first conceived in the mind of God and 
were created in accordance with the ideas of 
the Divine Architect of the world. If this 
proposition could be admitted, we could eas- 


ily answer Kant and the other sceptics ob- 
jecting to the reality of metaphysical knowl- 
edge. We have knowledge of truths that 
are universal, immutable, necessary and eter- 
nal, because we can see them in the eternal 
and immutable Author of all things and all 
truth. What the intellect manifests is 
truth, and we know it to be the truth be- 
cause of the light and evidence which ac- 
company the manifestations in the minds. 
Moreover, man cannot see things as thev are 
represented in the essence of God without 
seeing the essence of God, which is the pre- 
rogative of the blessed in heaven. Leo XIII., 
in his Encyclical on the study of the Scrip- 
ture. frequently refers to rules laid down 
bv St. Thomas for interpreting the sacred 
Text, especially of passages that touch 
upon scientific questions. St. Thomas 
writes : ‘In such questions two things are 

to be borne in mind : First, that the Scrip- 
tures teach nothing but the truth ; secondly, 
since passages of Scripture can sometimes 
be explained in different ways, let no one 
hold one explanation so tenaciously that he 
would not be prepared to give it up if a bet- 
ter one is offered. There can be no opposi- 
tion between truth discovered by men and 
the truth revealed by God ; when we know 
that science teaches, not what so-called 
scientists say, then it will appear that science 
and the scriptures are in harmony. The sec- 
ond part of St. Thomas’ rule is intended to 
prevent the disappointment and vexation of 
those who see their pet theories overturned, 
and the scoffing of unbelievers, when they 
see theologians offering first one explana- 
tion then another in defending the Scrip- 
tures. St. Thomas, true to his own princi- 
ples, allowed the greatest latitude in inter- 
preting passages of Scripture where the 
sense had not been determined by the 
Church. 

“St. Thomas’ theory on the best form of 
government is found in his tract on Laws. 
He seems to pronounce in favor of a limited 
monarchy, but his principles contain sound 
republicanism : for he says that neither a 
kingdom nor an aristocracy will form a sta- 
ble government unless the element of de- 
mocracy is introduced, by permitting the 
choice of the rulers from the people and by 
the people, that thus all may have some part 
in the government. 
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“Papal infallibility was proclaimed and 
proved by St. Thomas 600 years before the 
Vatican council defined that dogma. ‘Papal 
invasions’ are opposed by the greatest me- 
dieval theologians; to believe is an act of 
the will, which cannot be forced; hence the 
Church never compels unbelievers to ac- 
cept the faith. Children of Jews and infi- 
dels cannot be baptized without the consent 
of their parents. 

“There is a special charm in other treat- 
ises. especially on the Incarnation and on the 
Eucharist, Christ being the center of St. 
Thomas’ life and the center of all his theo- 
logical treatises.” 

THE ETHNIC NAMES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

Bv Prof. John G. Ewing, A. M., of Notre 

Dame University, Wednesday Evening, 

July 27 TH. 

Prof. Ewing was to have spoken on “The 
Parliament,” but chose instead “The Eth- 
nic Names of Great Britain.” 

THE GREAT POETS— SYNOPSIS. 
Four Lectures by Conde B. Pallen, Ph. 

D. Beginning Tuesday, July 26, at 9 

A. M. 

I.— DANTE. 

Times leading to Dante. The twelfth cen- 
tury. Dante’s relation to it. The prime sig- 
nificance of the Divina Commedia. Virgil 
and the three heavenly bodies. Beatrice and 
Dante. The journey through the Inferno. 
Purgatorio. The mount of Paradise. The 
Celestial Procession. The Paradiso. The 
spiritual ascent. St. Bernard and the Bless- 
ed Virgin. The consummation of Beati- 
tude. 

2. — SHAKESPEARE. 

The England before Shakespeare. The 
poet’s antecedents and environment. A great 
prejudice to overcome. His great limita- 
tion. His great power. Othello, Hamlet, 
Macbeth, King Lear and The Tempest ana- 
lvzed. Shakespeare and the human heart. 
What he teaches. What he fails to teach. 
His place in English literature. 

3. — WORDSWORTH. 

From Shakespeare to Wordsworth. Poet- 
ical conventionalism before Wordsworth. 
Queen Anne poets. The Wordsworthian 
reform. What it meant. The central idea 
in Wordsworth. God and nature. Lyric 


poems. Laodimea. The Recluse. The Ex- 
cursion. Ode to Immortality. What 
Wordsworth lead to the 19th century. 

4 . — TENNYSON. 

The 19th century and its inheritance. 
Wordsworth and Tennyson. The great 
thought in Tennyson. How he works it 
out. The Three Voices. Palace of Sin. 
The Princess. In Memoriam. Idylls of the 
King. 

Dr. Pallen in his lecture on Shakespeare 
said in part: Previous to the time of 

Shakespeare the people were engrossed in 
supplying the practical and immediate needs 
of life. At the time of Shakespeare 
the civic strifes which had kept the people 
divided had been settled ; the nation had be- 
come, so to speak, nationalized. England 
had reached the climax of her national vigor, 
She now had room to spread her wings. Un- 
less Egland had reached that turn we would 
not have had our Shakespeare. To make a 
genius two things are necessary. The times 
must be ripe and the gift in the soul of the 
man which takes up all in its own great- 
ness. There is so much in Shakespeare that 
is admirable that we are apt to lose sight of 
that which is not admirable. His vigor and 
strength mesmerizes the critical spirits. 
While we point out the perfections, we must 
also point out the defects. 

The poet’s greatest power is in his por- 
trayal of the passions. A poet’s power is 
shown in his solution of the problem of hu- 
man living. Shakespeare’s solution through- 
out his plays is that life is but the tale of an 
idiot, “ full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.” Shakespeare loves catastrophe. 
All of his plays strike a minor chord. Just 
and unjust suffer alike. Both are lured into 
the abyss and gone forever. This view of 
life does not, however, take away from him 
as a master of the passions and of human na- 
ture. Shakespeare knew the human heart 
thoroughly. He knew the feminine heart 
better than it ever knew itself and better 
than it ever will know itself. He knew the 
masculine heart equally well. 

CLOSE OF A SUCCESSFUL SEASON. 

Thursday evening. July 28th, Dr. Pallen 
closed the Columbian Catholic Summer 
School course with his lecture on 
Tennyson. It was a scholarly estimate 
of the philosophy and place of the last 
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great laureate. Tennyson succeeded Words- 
worth as poet laureate of England. Words- 
worth was the patriarch of English poetry; 
Tennyson took up the work and carrried it 
on to perfection, in Wordsworth wc find 
the image of divine thought reflected in na- 
ture. In Tennyson we find the world of hu- 
manity, the world of society according to 
the divine will. Wordsworth was the poet 
of divine thought in nature. Tennyson was 
the poet of the expression of the divine will 
in nature. In nature is the image of God. 
In the universe of humanity is the divine 
will. The great thought in Tennyson is the 
beauty of family life. Throughout his 
works he gives expression to the thought 
that humanity in nature is the reflection of 
the divine will. 

Dr. Fallen then, in his capacity of vice 
president, gave a few words of farewell with 
a short account of the successful condition 
of the School and the fourth session of the 
C. C. S. S. came to a successful close. 

NOTES OF THE LAST WEEK. 

His Holiness Pope Leo XIII. Blesses the 

Columbian Catholic Summer School. 

Although the Catholics of Madison and 
the Summer School were doomed to disap- 
pointment by the failure of Archbishop 
Martinelli to lend prestige to the School by 
paying it a visit this year, the institution 
was, notwithstanding, given papal recogni- 
tion. Monday Acting President W. J. Dal- 
ton received a letter from Bishop Messmer 
President of the School, written from the 
mountains of Switzerland, stating that he 
w'ould sail for home a week later and that 
he could not reach Madison in time to visit 
the School this summer. This information 
was a disappointment to the Bishop’s many 
friends. But this letter had another matter 
of the greatest interest to the visitors of the 
School. It was that the Holy Father had 
bestowed his blessing on the School. Bishop 
Messmer intended to bring this news in per- 
son to the School as a glad surprise but be- 
ing unable to come in time, sent it to Father 
Dalton. He says in part: 

“In an audience with our Holy Father on 
June 27, I asked the Pope’s blessing for our 
Columbian Catholic Summer School which 
he granted most graciously. As he author- 
ized me to give this blessing (in his name), 


I can delegate another to do so in my stead, 
and I hereby empower you to appoint, for 
this purpose, any right reverend or rever- 
end gentleman you may select.’’ 

The blessing was given in the Pope’s 
name by Father Dalton after the 8 o’clock 
Mass Thursday morning, July 28th, in St. 
Raohael’s Church. 

Tuesday evening of the last week a con- 
cert was given under the auspices of the lo- 
cal committee, to take the place of the lec- 
ture which was to be given by Dr. T. B. 
Hart, of Cincinnati. This was a great suc- 
cess, and proved that Madison has local talent 
of a high order of excellence. There were 
two numbers given by Chicago people. A reci- 
tation by Miss K. Higgins, and a tableau in 
which the Misses Hyland. Kennedy, Dono- 
van, Keefe, Hayes and McNamara took the 
leading parts. 

The good people of Madison vied with 
each other in making it pleasant for the vis- 
itors. Many boating parties, drives and re- 
ceptions were arranged. 

•At the meeting of the directors Wednes- 
day, July 27th, Rev. W. J. Dalton introduced 
a resolution which was unanimously 
adopted, thanking the local committee for its 
labors in behalf of the School and the citi- 
zens of Madison for their generous wel- 
come and unexcelled hospitality. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the 
Columbian Catholic Summer School held at 
the close of the last session, the following 
were elected to serve as directors for the 
next three years : Rt. Rev. Bishop S. G. 

Messmer, of Green Bay; Thomas P. Hart, 
of Cincinnati ; Rev. J. M. Naughtin, of Mad- 
ison : Rev. J. A. LaBoule, Milwaukee, and 
M. J. Wade, of Iowa City. The directors 
will meet in Chicago in September to elect 
a president, secretary and treasurer of the 
Board. The report of Treasurer D. H. Mc- 
Bride for the session just closed showed 
that, after all expenses shall be paid, a sur- 
plus still will remain. 

At a meeting of the Iowa Reading Circles. 
Miss Maria A. Matthews of Dubuque was 
re-elected state president of the Iowa Read- 
ing Circle Union, Miss Magdalen Dalscheid, 
of Iowa City, was re-elected vice president. 
Miss Susan B. King, of Iowa City, secretary 
and Miss Grace McCarthy, of Sioux City, 
treasurer. 
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THE CHAMPLAIN-MADISON SUM- 
MER SCHOOL REPORTS. 

In the September number of the Review 
for 1897, the following explanatory note, 
relative to the reports of the Champlain and 
Madison Summer Schools, was published: 
“The great disparity in the space and 
completeness of the two Summer School re- 
ports in this issue of the Review must be 
noticeable to the friends of both institutions. 
In explanation we would say that the report 
of each school was compiled from reports 
furnished the press during the session, and 
the best possible use was made of them for 
the Review report. Had matter and illus- 
trations been furnished, space would have 
been gladly given to the Columbian Catholic 
Summer School/' 

Notwithstanding this explanation we were 
informed that many friends of the Madison 
Summer School were very much dissatis- 
fied because of the unequal space and com- 
pleteness of the two reports. The same ob- 


jection may be made to the report of the 
Madison School in this issue. Our expla- 
nation must be the same as quoted above. 
The Madison School is not reported as 
fully as the Champlain School is reported. 
Many lectures delivered at Madison were 
not reported at all in abstract, and received 
only a simple mention that they were de- 
livered. As to disparity of space it could 
hardly be expected that the forty lectures 
delivered at Madison would require as much 
space to chronicle as the one hundred and 
twenty lectures delivered at Cliff Haven, — 
the one representing a session of three 
weeks, the other a session of seven weeks. 
The illustrations of the Champlain School 
in the report of 1897 were paid for by that 
institution. 

This explanation seems necessary, and we 
trust it will be accepted as satisfactory. 
The officers and managers of the Madison 
School have made no criticism because 
they know the Review is ever ready and 
willing to do full justice to their School. 


READING CIRCLE UNION. 


The object of this institution is 
to encourage the diffusion of 
sound literature ; to give those who desire to 
pursue their studies after leaving school an 
available opportunity to follow prescribed 
courses of the most approved reading; to 
enable others, who have made considerable 
progress in education, to review their past 
studies, and, particularly, to encourage in- 
dividual home reading and study on sys- 
tematic and Catholic lines. It is designed to 
meet the requirements of those who are de- 
sirous of self-improvement and to enable 
them to become familiar with the Catholic 
aspects of the various important questions of 
the day. In short, it aims to unite earnest 
people who are anxious to devote their spare 
moments to the pursuit of knowledge and 
the cultivation of the intellect. 

COURSE— i 898 -’ 99 - 

NOVEMBER TO JUNE, INCLUSIVE. 

Leading Facts in Mediaeval History. 

Mediaeval Civilization. 

The Protestant Reformation. 

English Literature — Masterpieces in Eng- 
lish Poetry. 

Current History and Literature, 


READING REFERENCES. 

Mosher’s Magazine — subscription per 

year $2.00 

History of the Middle Ages— Gazeau. 
Catholic School Book Company, 

New York $1.00 

History of the Church — The Middle 
Ages — Brueck. Benziger Bros., New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago, or W. E. 

Mosher, Youngstown, Ohio $1.00 

Studies in Church History, vol. 11. — 
Parsons. Fr. Pustet & Co., New York, 

Cincinnati, Chicago $2.50 

Mooted Questions of History — Des- 
mond. Benziger Bros., New York. . .50 

Savonarola — Rev. J. L. O'Neil, O. P. 

Marlier & Callanan, Boston $1.00 

History of the Reformation — Spalding. 
History of the Reformation in England 
and Ireland — Cobbctt. 

History of the Church — Darras, vol. II. 
Universal History of the Church. — Al- 
zogs. 

Ages of Faith — Digby. 

Formation of Christendom — Allies. 

Monks of the West —Montalembert. 

Dark Ages — Maitland. 

Science and Revealed Religion — IVisematu 
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Points of History — Newman. 

Middle Ages — Hallam. 

Manual of Church History — Gilmartin. 
Vol. II. 

Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World — 
Creasy. 

Chronicles of Froissart. 

Age of Chivalry — BulHnch. 

Other reading references will be noted 
later, or, as they may be required in the 
course. 

READING FOR THE FIRST MONTH— 
NOVEMBER. 

I. — INVASION AND CONVERSION OF THE BAR- 
BARIANS. 

First Week — The great invasions and 
fall of the Western Empire. 

Second Week — ( i ) Gaul. — Preponderance 
of the Merovingian Franks ; (2) Spain. — 
The Visigoths ; (3) Britain in Early Times. 

Third Week — Italy and the Eastern Em- 
pire. 

Fourth Week. — The Church and the 
Barbarians. 

STUDY CLASS DEPARTMENT 1898-99. 
Course in English Literature: Master- 
pieces in English Poetry by Thomas 

O’Hagan, M. A., Ph. D. 

The work of the study class for 1898-99 
will be of exceeding great value and interest 
to students of English literature. Ten rep- 
resentative poems — each a masterpiece — 
will be interpreted, the informing idea in 
each poem indicated, and the relation of each 
art product to the literature of the time 
clearly set forth. 

A series of ten napers, containing careful 
studies of the poems selected, will be con- 
tributed during the year to the Magazine 
by Thomas O rlagan, Ph. D., whose work 
in this department has won such favorable 
comment and such wide attention during 
the past two years. The following are the 
poems selected for study: 

Tennyson's In Memoriam. Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s Aurora Leigh. Browning’s A Death 
in the Desert. Coleridge’s Rime of the An- 
cient Mariner. Wordsworth’s Ode to Im- 
mortality. Gray’s Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard. Keat’s Latnta. Shelley’s Pro- 
metheus Unbound. Milton’s Lycidas. New- 
man’s Dream of Gerontius. 

Tii* Obtact °* department is to en- 

1 ne uojecc C ourage more practical study o f 

subjects contained in the several courses 
conducted through the Magazine, to bring 
to the individual member in the home the 
advantages of ripe scholarship through con- 
tact with instructors of eminent ability, by 
means of correspondence, examinations, and 
such other helps as may be conducive to 
more fruitful reading and study. 


Certificate. 


The Text OF su ^i ect matter > f°r *h e 
studies will be published in se- 
rial form in the Magazine, accompanied by 
copious notes and questions helpful to the 
student, and which will tend to make the 
reading of the subjects more profitable. 

Examination ( l uest * ons be sent to mem ‘ 
bers every three months, and a 

final set will be sent upon the completion of 
the course. The first set of questions will 
be ready early in January. These examina- 
tion questions shall be answered by members 
and forwarded to the office of the Maga- 
zine. They will be personally examined by 
the instructors and returned to the members 
critically marked and rated. 

- . On the conclusion of the course 

Certificate. 

and the fulfillment of the re- 
quirements, a certificate will be given to 
each member. 

For pass certificate the serial 
Requirements papers running through the 

Certificate. Magazine, if faithfully studied, 
will be quite sufficient. Those 
desiring honors, however, should give some 
attention to the Suggested Readings. Pass 
is for those who are busy with other work; 
Honors for any one who has leisure for in- 
vestigation. 

Sixty per cent, of the examination ques- 
tions correctly answered will be required for 
the January and April examinations, and 
seventy-five per cent, for final examination. 
Ninety per cent, will be required of those 
desiring honors. 

Students may join the class at any time. 

_ The fee shall be fifty cents for 
enrollment in each class or 
study. Members will be registered as indi- 
viduals and not as clubs ; but the course may 
be followed by individuals or by clubs. 

offer so ma ny advantages in 

st ay ci be mutua | help an( j encourage- 
ment, that members are urged to join them 
and organize them wherever possible. Small 
clubs of from six to ten members may be 
found better than larger ones. This plan 
offers an opportunity to individuals who 
have no desire to join Reading Circles ,or 
who would prefer to follow the course alone, 
or with one or two agreeable friends. The 
expense of the course has been made so 
small that everyone, with studious intent, 
may partake of its benefits. 

Application for membership in this Class 
should be forwarded at once, accompanied 
by the fee, to the office of the Magazine, so 
that members may be registered and begin 
the study without delay. 

For 1 .rther particulars address — 

Warren E. Mosher, 
Youngstown, O. 
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Announcement. 


THE CATHOLIC READING CIRCLE REVIEW 

CHANGED TO 

MOSHER’S MAGAZINE. 


The announcement of the change of name of the Catholic Reading 
Circle Review to Mosher's Magazine will, no doubt, be a surprise to the 
readers and subscribers of this monthly. Although the change is to the 
readers a sudden one, it was not made without long and careful delibera- 
tion. For several years past, the change of name was deemed advisable. 
The Review, according to the judgment and good wishes of its friends, 
should have had a wider and more generous support than it received. The 
name may not have been the greatest barrier to its success, but there 
is sufficient evidence to prove that it circumscribed the circulation of the 
magazine. It was never the purpose to limit the Review exclusively to 
the special use of organized reading circles, but rather that by its title it 
should be understood in its broadest sense to meet the requirements of 
the general reader and student. 

While the Reading Circle Review was the recognized organ of the 
Catholic reading circles, it was regarded as of little or no interest to those 
not practically associatecWith a reading circle. Consequently, the name 
repelled rather than attracted many who might have found the Review 
interesting and profitable. Therefore, the name has been changed in the 
hope that the number of subscribers may be increased. 

It is not necessary for us to dwell upon the relation of the Review to 
the Reading Circle and Summer School movements and the part it has 
taken in their establishment and support ; that it has been a most potent 
factor in this work, cannot be denied. 

The change of name will not affect the character of the magazine. It 
will continue to be a devoted and, we trust, an able champion of the great 
popular educational movements which it took such a conspicuous part in 
founding. It is our earnest purpose to make it more valuable than ever in 
promoting the growth of this great work ; and we trust that the friends of 
the Catholic Reading Circles and Summer Schools, and all good Catholics 
interested in the advancement of education on Catholic lines, will aid us in 
our endeavors. 

This issue (August-September) will be the last under the old title 
The first issue under the title of Mosher's Magazine will appear for 
November, 1898. Warren E. Mosher. 
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